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JULY,  1887. 
THE   GAVEROCKS. 

A   TALE    OF   THE   CORNISH   COAST. 
BY   THE   AUTHOR  OF   '  JOHN   HERRING,'  '  MEHAT.AH/  ETC. 

CHAPTER  XXXI. 

THE  DEER'S  WELL. 

GERANS  returned  to  Towan  with  the  samphire  for  Rose.  He  went 
in  search  of  her  at  once,  and  found  her  in  her  own  room.  He  was 
too  agitated  to  observe  her  mood. 

*  Rose,'  he  said,  *  as  I  began  life  on  this  day,  I  almost  ended  it. 
I  have  been  nearer  my  end  than  I  ever  was  on  any  former  occasion. 
I  owe  my  life  to  Dennis.  Anthony  let  go  the  rope,  and  I  was 
being  whirled  down  to  death,  when  Dennis  arrested  it,  and  saved 
me.  He  will  not  come  in ;  he  is  washing  his  hands  at  the  Deer's 
Well.  He  has  torn  and  cut  them.  Take  him  some  rag.  I  will 
go  to  my  mother.  I  do  not  want  her  to  know  anything  about  it, 
and  Anthony  is  below.' 

Rose  looked  at  him  with  anxiety,  and  trembled.  He  did  not 
kiss  her ;  he  hurried  away  to  his  mother,  afraid  of  Anthony  Loveys 
in  his  stupidity  letting  out  the  danger  he  had  been  in. 

Rose  got  some  pieces  of  soft  old  rag  and  a  bottle  of  friar's 
balsam,  and,  without  putting  on  her  hat  or  bonnet,  went  out 
through  the  old  deer  paddock  to  the  well.  This  well  lay  on  one 
side  of  the  house,  in  a  depression,  with  old  thorn  trees  growing 
about  it,  overarching  and  plaiting  their  branches  together  like 
clasped  fingers  across  the  spring.  The  well  itself  was  built  up  of 
grey  lichened  stones,  and  had  originally  been  gabled  like  that 
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we  have  described  at  Welcombe,  but  many  of  the  stones  were  out 
of  place,  and  it  was  ruinous.  Still,  the  trough  that  received  the 
water  was  sound  and  free  from  fallen  stones,  and  indeed  from  it 
most  of  the  water  used  in  the  house  was  derived.  As  it  was  in 
a  depression,  those  standing  at  the  well  were  invisible  from  the 
house,  the  roofs  of  which  and  the  chimney  tops  could  be  seen  at 
the  well,  but  no  window  commanded  the  Deer's  Well. 

Eose  hurried  down  the  slope  over  the  fresh  and  springy  turf, 
sown  thick  with  daisy  and  buttercup,  and  found  Dennis  on  his 
knee  at  the  spring,  holding  his  hands  in  the  water  to  arrest  the 
blood  and  cleanse  earthy  particles  from  the  wounds. 

She  turned  her  face  away  as  she  held  out  the  balsam  and  the 
linen.  *  Do  not  let  me  see  blood,'  she  said,  *  or  I  shall  faint.  But 
tell  me,  are  you  really  very — very  much  hurt  ?  ' 

Dennis  stood  up,  and  taking  the  rags  from  her  hands,  sopped 
them  in  balsam  and  fastened  them  round  his  fingers  where  most 
cut  and  abraded. 

4 Nothing  to  signify,'  he  said.  'Perhaps,  now  that  I  have 
been  hurt  myself,  I  shall  have  what  I  hitherto  lacked,  sympathy 
for  sufferers.' 

*  And  you  saved  Gerans's  life  !     How  I  thank  you  ! ' 

*  I  saved  my  own  at  the  same  time.     He  nearly  dragged  me 
over  the  edge  of  the  cliff.     I  cannot  fasten  this  kerchief  round 
my  hand  ;  would  you  object  to  do  it  ?   You  will  see  no  blood.   The 
stains  are  those  of  balsam.' 

He  held  out  his  right  hand.  The  left  was  bound  up.  He  had 
put  the  white  strips  over  the  palms  and  knuckles,  but  with  the 
bound  left  hand  he  was  unable  to  knot  them.  Rose  took  the  ends, 
and  drew  the  loose  strips  tighter. 

*  Do  I  hurt  you  ?  '  she  said,  raising  her  blue  eyes  to  his  face. 

'  Yes,  always.  But  I  cherish  my  pain ; '  his  dark  orbs  met  hers, 
and  she  dropped  her  eyes  hastily. 

How  pretty  she  was  in  her  white  dress,  gathered  rather  high, 
according  to  our  modern  notions,  below  the  bosom,  and  falling 
plain  to  a  set  of  frills  of  the  same  material  as  the  dress,  at  the 
bottom.  About  her  neck  was  thrown  a  forget-me-not  blue  kerchief, 
tucked  into  her  breast,  where  the  gown  was  edged  with  a  broad 
double  frill,  like  that  on  the  skirt.  Her  golden  curly  head  was 
exposed  to  the  full  blaze  of  the  sun,  which  seemed  to  revel  in  the 
tangle  of  burnished  beautiful  hairs,  and  produce  flakes  and  glints 
of  light  and  colour  among  them. 
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Dennis's  pulses  beat.  She  looked  so  young,  so  girlish,  so  slender 
and  sweet, — she  could  not  be  regarded  as  a  married  woman,  with 
that  childish,  coquettish  face,  and  those  laughing  blue  eyes,  and 
the  little  compressed  cherry-red  lips,  that  seemed  made  to  laugh  and 
kiss,  and  could  not  express  a  serious  thought,  or  quiver  with  pain. 

Her  hands  trembled,  for  she  was  nervous,  whilst  tying  the 
bandages.  She  felt  that  his  eyes  were  on  her  head. 

1  It  would  have  been  well,  perhaps,'  said  Dennis,  *  if  we  had 
both  gone  over  the  edge  together,  Gerans  and  I,  and  so  there  had 
been  at  once  an  end  of  two  broken  lives.' 

'  Broken ! '  she  glanced  up  surprised,  caught  his  deep  look  again, 
and  resumed  her  work  on  his  hand,  with  her  eyes  on  the  rag. 

1  Broken  and  miserable,'  he  said. 

*  I  know,'  said  Eose, '  that  you  have  had  many  disappointments. 
I  know  that  you  have  not  been  appreciated  according  to  your 
merits,  and  that  you  are  unhappy,  because  disappointed  ;    but 
Gerans — why  should  you  speak  of  him  as  having  a  broken  life  ?  ' 

*  Because,  where  he  looked  for  happiness,  he  met  with  dis- 
appointment.' 

Then  the  blood  shot  through  every  artery  of  Rose's  body,  and 
crimsoned  her  face  and  throat  and  temples.  Her  fresh  lips 
tightened  and  lost  their  cherry  redness.  She  misunderstood  him. 
She  thought  he  meant  that  Gerans  had  loved  Loveday,  but  had 
been  unable  to  marry  her,  perhaps  because  his  father  would  not 
permit  it.  He  had  taken  herself  because  old  Hender  Gaverock 
had  ordered  him  ;  but  he  could  not  draw  his  heart  away  from  Love- 
day,  therefore  he  was  miserable,  and  his  life  broken. 

Penhalligan,  who  watched  her  intently,  saw  the  tumult  in  her 
soul,  and  misinterpreted  it.  He  thought  that  in  it  he  saw  an 
acknowledgment  that  he  was  right.  She  did  not  love,  she  did 
not  even  care  for  Gerans,  to  whom  she  was  fatally  linked.  What 
had  been  her  first  words  on  coming  to  him  ?  Had  she  not  spoken 
to  him  of  himself,  and  only  afterwards  of  Gerans  ?  To  his 
passion-distorted  mind,  such  a  small  matter  as  this  had  its 
significance. 

4  Loveday '  began  Rose,  and  then  the  words  died  away  on 

her  lips.  She  trembled.  She  let  go  the  bandage,  which  was  now 
tied.  She  did  not  look  up,  she  clasped  her  hands  before  her,  and 
watched  the  water  that  flowed  away  from  the  Deer's  Well. 

4  Loveday,'  said  Dennis  after  a  pause,  *  Loveday  is  going  away. 
She  leaves  Nantsillan  and  me  for  a  twelvemonth.' 

1-2 
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*  Loveday  going  ! '  exclaimed  Rose  in  surprise,  and  with  a  leap 
of  her  heart  in  pleasure. 

*  Yes,'  he  answered.    '  Loveday  is  going  away — directly.     You 
will  not  see  her  again  for  a  year.' 

*  But — why  ? — for  what  reason  ?  ' 

*  The  Squire  wishes  it.     He  has  extorted  from  her  a  promise 
that  she  will  go.' 

« But  why  ?— tell  me,  why  ?  ' 

'  Squire  Gaverock  has  his  reasons.  If  he  has  not  mentioned 
them  to  you,  it  is  not  for  me  to  repeat  them.' 

Rose  said  no  more.  She  stood,  buried  in  thought,  and  now 
there  was  no  laughter  in  her  eyes,  no  dimples  in  her  soft  cheeks, 
little  colour  in  them,  and  the  merry  lips  were  agitated  with 
distress. 

*  The  Squire  thought  it  best  that  she  should  go.     So  do  I.' 
'  And  Gerans  ?  ' 

*  He  was  not  consulted.' 

She  understood  the  reason  of  the  banishment  of  Loveday ;  she 
could  see  all  as  clearly  as  though  she  had  been  told  everything.  The 
Squire  had  discovered,  what  was  obvious  to  her,  that  Gerans  was 
still  attached  to  Dennis's  sister ;  therefore  for  Loveday's  sake,  for  the 
sake  of  Gerans,  and  of  herself,  Rose,  he  had  advised  that  she  should 
go.  Then  it  was  to  be  hoped  that,  in  her  absence,  Gerans  would 
cease  to  think  of  her,  and  that  his  heart  would  incline  to  his  wife. 

It  was  unfortunate  that  Rose  had  not  been  told  of  the  marriage 
to  Constantine.  Gerans  had  not  confided  it  to  her,  because  he 
did  not  feel  justified  in  doing  so  against  the  wishes  of  Loveday, 
and  when  the  old  Squire  heard  of  it, '  Not  a  word  to  Rose,'  he  said, 
*  or  her  wagging  tongue  will  publish  what  I  want  to  keep  quiet. 
I  know  women  too  well  to  entrust  them  with  secrets.' 

Rose  was  hurt,  and  was  incensed.  The  tears  welled  up  into 
her  eyes,  and  her  bosom  heaved  fast ;  but  she  tried  to  conceal 
her  emotion  from  Dennis,  or,  at  least,  to  disguise  the  occasion 
of  it. 

*  This  is  very  hard  upon  you,'  she  said ;  *  what  will  you  do 
without  your  sister  to  keep  house  for  you  ?  ' 

4 1  have  had  harder  things  to  bear  than  that,'  said  Dennis. 
She  was  struggling  with  herself.     She  tried  hard  to  control 
her  agitation ;  but  she  was  unaccustomed  to  self-restraint. 

*  When  is  Loveday  going  ? '  she  asked,  with  a  fluttering  mouth, 
and  a  voice  full  of  tears. 
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'In  two  clays — at  latest.  To-morrow  if  she  can.  She  has 
already  written  to  her  cousin  at  Exeter  to  expect  her.' 

She  put  up  her  hands  to  her  mouth,  and  pressed  her  knuckles 
to  her  lips  to  arrest  their  quivering. 

'  There  is  that  matter  of  the  piano,'  said  Dennis.  '  Loveday 
undertook  to  repay  the  sum  you  advanced  upon  it.  She  will  be 
better  able  to  do  so  now  than  if  she  remained  here.  She  will 
look  out  for  a  situation  in  which  she  can  earn  some  money,  a 
situation  suitable  for  a  gentlewoman,'  he  explained. 

4  Say  nothing  about  that,'  entreated  Kose,  putting  out  her  hand 
to  wave  away  all  mention  of  money.  Then  a  great  sob  burst  from 
her  bosom,  and  she  gave  way  to  a  flood  of  tears.  '  I  am  so  un- 
happy !  so  unhappy  ! '  she  gasped,  to  excuse  this  outbreak. 

Then  Dennis  seized  her  hand,  drew  her  to  him,  clasped  her 
in  his  arms,  and  kissed  her  lips  and  wet  cheeks,  fiercely, 
passionately. 

Rose  recovered  herself,  and  strove  with  him,  crying,  'Let  go ! 
Leave  me  ! '  flaming  in  her  cheeks,  and  drawing  back.  Then  both 
heard  a  cry.  Dennis  relaxed  his  grasp  of  her,  and  both,  looking 
up,  saw  Loveday  standing  on  the  path  that  descended  to  the  well, 
standing  as  one  frozen. 

Rose  shook  herself  free  and  fled  past  Loveday,  without  a  word, 
and  ran  into  the  house,  to  her  own  room,  and  locked  herself  in. 
Dennis  turned  deadly  white.  '  Peeping,  prying  again  ! '  he  said ; 
'  I  shall  count  the  hours  till  I  see  your  back.'  As  he  went  by  he 
thrust  her  from  him  roughly,  with  a  look  so  angry,  so  charged 
with  dislike,  that  Loveday  covered  her  face  and  moaned.  She 
was  too  deeply  wounded  and  shamed  to  weep. 

Loveday  had  come  to  Towan  to  see  Mrs.  Ofaverock  and  to 
break  to  her  as  gently  as  she  could  her  approaching  departure. 
She  knew  that  the  old  lady  would  feel  the  loss  of  her  very  keenly, 
and  she  was  afraid  of  her  hearing  that  she  was  going  from  other 
lips  than  her  own.  Whilst  she  was  at  Towan,  Gerans  told. her  that 
her  brother  had  cut  his  hands  badly,  and  was  washing  them  at  the 
Deer's  Well.  Then,  anxious  to  know  the  extent  of  his  hurt,  she 
ran  to  find  him,  and  arrived  at  the  moment  when  he  had  clasped 
Rose  to  his  heart  and  was  kissing  her. 

It  was  some  time  before  she  could  sufficiently  recover  herselt 
to  walk  home,  and  then  a  numbness  was  on  her  brain,  and  a  chill 
at  her  heart,  such  as  no  trouble  had  brought  heretofore. 

When  Rose  was  alone  in  her  room,  she  threw  herself  in  a  chair 
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by  her  bed,  laid  her  hands  folded  on  the  bed  and  her  face  on  her 
hands,  and  wept  long  and  convulsively.  She  hardly  knew  what 
had  happened,  her  brain  was  in  a  whirl.  But  after  an  hour,  when 
the  storm  of  her  grief  and  shame  had  spent  itself,  she  was  able  to 
recollect  all  that  had  passed.  She  poured  water  into  her  basin, 
and  washed  her  cheeks  and  lips,  and  rubbed  them  with  the  towel 
till  they  smarted,  to  wipe  away  the  taint  of  Dennis's  kisses.  What 
must  he  think  of  her,  to  dare  thus  to  touch  her  ?  What  a  low, 
vile  opinion  he  must  have  formed  of  her  !  Her  anger  boiled  up. 
She — a  married  woman — to  be  thus  insulted  !  The  sense  of  humilia- 
tion burnt  like  fire  in  her  heart,  and  called  forth  a  new  and  scalding 
rain.  Gladly  would  she  have  sacrificed  all  her  jewelry — her  pretty 
coral  necklet,  her  Roman  pearl  earrings — if  only  thereby  she  could 
undo  what  had  been  done.  Never  before  had  she  been  treated  with 
such  indignity,  and  she  hated  the  man  who  had  offended  her. 
Should  she  tell  Gerans  ?  He  would  be  oblige^  to  revenge  the 
wrong  done  her.  She  would  do  so.  She  would  get  the  Squire 
to  turn  Dennis  out  of  the  cottage  as  well  as  Loveday.  Then  she 
thought  that  it  was  no  wonder  she  was  shown  disrespect  when  she 
received  scant  courtesy  from  her  own  husband.  Whose  fault  was  it 
that  she  had  met  with  this  outrage  ?  Whose  but  Gerans's,  who 
had  shown  Dennis  and  everyone  that  he  would  not  fight  her 
battles  ?  Whose  but  Gerans's,  who  allowed  it  to  be  seen  by  all 
that  he  had  no  love  for  his  wife  ?  Whose  but  Gerans's,  who  was 
always  deserting  her  to  run  down  to  Nantsillan  courting  the  society 
of  his  old  flame,  Loveday  ? 

Then  the  current  of  her  indignation  turned  against  the  latter 
for  having  witnessed  her  humiliation.  If  only  the  insolence  of 
Dennis  had  been  offered  with  no  eye-witness  to  tell  tales,  it  would 
have  mattered  less ;  but  that  there  should  have  been  a  witness  ! — 
and  that  witness,  Loveday  !  A  fresh  flood  of  tears  ran  over  her 
burning  cheeks. 

Would  she  tell  Gerans  of  the  insolence  of  Dennis  ?  No — she 
would  not.  He  had  not  the  manhood  in  him  to  protect  her ;  why 
— in  such  a  matter  as  the  riding  of  Phoebus,  he  had  deserted  her, 
and  left  her  vindication  to  Dennis.  Dennis  at  least  had  courage ; 
and  if  he  loved  her,  was  proud  to  champion  her.  Dennis  Pen- 
halligan  had  acted  towards  her  very  wrongly,  but  then — he  loved 
her  so  intensely  !  as  for  Gerans,  he  did  not  love  her  at  all.  Dennis 
had  forgotten  himself,  and  he  would  regret  it.  Those  regrets 
should  be  his  punishment.  He  would  be  ashamed  to  meet  her 
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again.  How  he  admired,  worshipped,  loved  her !  She  thought 
of  the  night  of  the  Goose  Fair,  and  of  the  declaration  of  his 
despair  in  the  snow  !  His  life  had  indeed  been  broken  by  the 
loss  of  her.  As  for  Gerans,  he  took  everything  easily.  Nothing 
disconcerted  him  for  long. 

When  Eose  descended  to  the  hall  and  to  the  parlour,  she 
seated  herself  in  the  shade.  She  had  not  the  courage  to  meet 
the  eyes  of  her  mother-in-law,  or  of  her  husband.  She  thought 
they  must  certainly  read  in  her  face  what  had  happened.  Her 
cheeks  burnt,  and  her  eyes  were  cast  down,  and  she  was  very  silent. 
But  neither  Mrs.  Gaverock  nor  Gerans  observed  her  condition  ; 
and  presently  she  reasoned  with  herself  that  she  had  no  occasion 
for  being  ashamed,  and  sitting  like  a  penitent ;  she  had  not 
encouraged  Dennis  to  kiss  her.  When  he  put  his  arm  round  her, 
she  had  bidden  him  let  go,  and  had  striven  to  thrust  him  off. 
Why  should  she  feel  compunction  because  a  man  no  way  related 
to  her  had  misconducted  himself? 

'  Kose ! '  said  Mrs.  Gaverock  ;  and  at  the  call  Eose  started 
from  the  study  into  which  she  had  fallen.  '  Eose,  are  you  aware 
that  this  is  Gerans's  twenty-third  birthday  ?  ' 

'  It  had  escaped  me,'  answered  Eose. 

*  Then, — you  have  not  wished  him  well  ?  ' 

'  I  wish  you,'  said  Eose,  turning  to  her  husband,  '  many  happy 
returns  of  the  day.'  She  spoke  without  warmth. 

'  Was  that  spoken  in  earnest  or  in  sarcasm  ?  '  asked  Gerans, 
fixing  his  eyes  on  her  face  entreating!}7,  but  doubtfully. 

'  Take  it  which  way  you  like,'  she  answered  with  a  shrug  of 
her  shoulders,  stood  up,  and  left  the  room. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

ANTHONY'S    WOOING. 

LOVEDAY  returned  to  Nantsillan,  hardly  able  to  think,  so  stupefied 
was  she  by  what  she  had  seen.  But  she  pressed  her  hands  to  her 
bosom,  and  repeated  to  herself,  '  I  am  glad  I  am  going ! ' 

She  had  loved  her  brother  so  dearly,  believed  in  him  so  stoutly, 
encouraged  him  so  bravely,  brightened  his  cloudy  moods  with  so 
sanguine  a  trust  in  Providence,  that  what  had  occurred  shook  her 
soul  to  its  depths.  How  could  she  hope  any  more  that  Heaven 
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would  smile  upon  her  brother's  efforts,  and  grant  a  turn  for  the 
better  in  his  prospects,  when  he  harboured  a  passion  that  was 
sinful  ?  She  had  not  believed  him  to  be  bad ;  she  had  trusted 
in  his  integrity.  Now  that  trust  was  shaken  down.  She  was  as 
despondent  as  Dennis,  for  the  grounds  of  her  confidence  and  hope 
were  destroyed. 

She  saw  little  of  him  that  evening  and  next  day.  He  treated 
her  with  coldness,  and  held  her  at  a  distance.  She  would  like  to 
speak  to  him  of  what  lay  in  her  heart,  but  he  allowed  her  no 
opportunity.  He  kept  away  from  the  house,  as  fearing  she  might 
speak ;  and  she,  in  her  mind,  was  doubtful  whether  a  word  from 
her  would  avail,  whether  it  might  not  aggravate  him  to  speak 
cruel  words  to  her  which  would  mortally  wound  her  loving  soul. 

She  had  much  to  occupy  her,  and  this  was  as  well ;  it  took 
off  her  thoughts  from  what  had  happened,  She  had  to  pack  her 
clothes,  and  instruct  little  Euth  what  to  do  for  her  master,  and  to 
find  a  woman  who  could  come  in  by  day  and  char.  Dennis  left 
the  whole  arrangement  and  provision  with  her.  He  acted  as 
though  the  house  could  go  on  as  well  without  her  as  with  her 
presence. 

In  the  morning  of  the  day  following — that  is,  on  Tuesday — 
Squire  Gaverock  looked  in. 

'  Good  morning,  Loveday,'  he  said.  *  I  hear  you  are  going  on 
Wednesday  by  the  coach  from  Wadebridge.  That  is  right.  When 
you've  a  mind  to  do  a  thing,  do  it  at  once,  as  the  cormorant  said 
when  he  swallowed  a  herring  whole.  Gerans  shall  drive  you  over 
to  meet  the  coach.  I  reckon  your  brother's  gig  won't  hold  your 
box,  and  he  will  be  wanted  to-morrow.  I  hear  that  Reuben  Rouse 
is  very  ill  with  inflammation,  and  Penhalligan  can't  be  spared  a 
whole  day  to  take  you  into  Wadebridge.' 

'  Thank  you,  Mr.  Gaverock.     I  shall  be  much  obliged.' 

'  Golly !  don't  thank  me.  I  pack  you  off,  and  so  must  see  you 
despatched.  I've  come  about  that,  and ' — he  shuffled  his  feet — 
'I  suppose  you  ain't  too  proud  to  accept  a  present  from  me. 
Mind  you,  it  implies  no  recognition.  I  must  have  time  to  digest 
what  has  been  told  me,  and  make  up  my  mind  about  it.  A 
present  commits  me  to  nothing,  you  understand.'  He  crushed  a 
couple  of  five-pound  notes  into  her  hand,  then  hastily  went  on,  to 
interrupt  her  as  she  began  to  speak :  l  Gerans  had  a  near  shave 
of  having  every  bone  in  his  body  broken  yesterday.  I  heard  all 
about  it  from  Anthony.  Your  brother  wa.s  nigh  pulled  over  the 
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cliffs  as  well,  for  he  clung  on  till  Anthony  was  able  to  lay  hold. 
Well !  a  man's  life  on  this  coast,  what  with  winds  and  waves  and 
rocks,  is  full  of  venture.  But  that  makes  life  the  more  enjoyable.' 
Then  suddenly,  without  giving  Loveday  time  to  speak,  he  strode 
out  of  the  door,  and  climbed  the  steep  path  through  the  glen  to 
Towan  moor. 

The  old  Squire  had  spoken  with  more  gentleness  than  was 
usual  for  him,  and  there  had  been  a  kindly  look  in  his  rough  face. 
He  was  thought  to  be  a  close  and  hard  man  about  money.  For 
him  to  give  her  ten  pounds  proved  that  she  had  made  some 
way  into  his  regard.  To  part  with  it  must  have  cost  him  a 
struggle. 

Squire  Gaverock  had  not  been  gone  long  before  the  farmer's 
wife  who  supplied  the  Penhalligans  with  butter  and  milk  appeared. 
She  was  a  rosy-faced,  dark-haired,  stout  woman  named  Josse — 
Jemima  Josse. 

'Loramussy,  Miss  Loveday,'  exclaimed  she,  coming  in,  '  what 
be  this  us  ha'  heared  ?  You'rn  a  going  to  leave  us  !  Loramussy, 
who  ever'd  ha'  believed  it  ?  ' 

*  Yes,  Mrs.  Josse,'  said  Loveday.  '  I  am  going  away  for  a 
while,  but  only  for  a  while.' 

4  Folks  do  talk,'  observed  Mrs.  Josse.  *  There  be  no  more 
stopping  'em  than  there  be  a  stopping  the  waves  from  roaring  and 
the  sand  from  shifting.  Uncle  Zackey  were  up  to  our  place  about 
an  hour  ago,  and  says  he,  sure  Miss  Loveday  be  agoing  all  along 
of  your  bill  for  eggs  and  butter  and  the  side  o'  bacon  you  had 
back  along  to  Cursemass.  "  No,  never !  "  says  I,  but  I  thought  I'd 
just  run  down  and  see.  If  't  be,  and  it  '11  keep  you,  Miss,  we'll 
halve  the  bacon,  and  let  the  eggs  and  the  milk  stand  over  to 
better  times.' 

'  No,  Mrs.  Josse ;  I  assure  you  it  is  not  that.  I  have  the 
money  all  ready  for  you.' 

'  Well  now,  I  be  glad  o'  that,'  said  the  woman.  f  How  folks 
can  have  the  face  to  talk !  I've  got  my  little  bill  in  my  pocket, 
made  up  to  the  end  o'  the  month,  that's  the  half-year,  tacked  on 
to  the  Cursemass  account.  If  you'd  not  mind  settling  all  to  once 
as  you  can.  But  if  you  can't,  well,  I'll  say  naught  about  it.  It 
shall  stand  over.  Still,  if  once  you  do  get  to  a  great  town,  there's 
no  knowing  what  attractions  the  beautiful  things  in  the  shop 
winders  may  have  on  you,  and  you'll  be  spending  the  money.' 

'  I  will  pay  you  in  full,  Mrs.  Josse.' 

1-5 
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'  And,'  said  Jemima,  '  I've  made  so  bold,  Miss,  as  to  bring  you 
down  a  pound  o'  cream,  real  Cornish  cream,  wi'  a  round  o'  brown 
bread  at  top  to  keep  it  sweet,  and  make  it  travel  beautiful.  Us 
have  heard  you'rn  going  to  Exeter,  and  my  old  man  and  mo,  us 
have  heard  that  they  Devonshire  folk  do  go  and  brag  as  they  can 
make  cream,  and  calls  it  Devonshire  cream.  How  folks  can  be  so 
wicked  and  set  up  to  be  Christians,  beats  me.  But  the  world  is 
going  to  destruction.  It's  all  prophesied.  You'll  accept  the 
pound  o'  Cornish  cream,  will  you  not,  Miss,  and  let  some  of  the 
folks  in  Devon  look  at  it,  and  taste  it,  and  may  they  never  make 
so  bould  as  to  call  theer  own  rubbish  cream  again  ! ' 

When  Jemima  Josse  was  gone,  an  old  woman,  bent  with 
rheumatism,  arrived,  leaning  on  a  stick. 

'Well,  Mary  Tregothnan,'  said  Loveday,  'come  to  see  me 
before  I  leave  ?  ' 

'  0  Lord  !  Miss,  whatever  shall  us  do  without  y'  ?  '  asked  old 
Mary.  '  There  be  that  three  yards  o'  red  flannel  you  was  so  very  good 
as  to  give  me  last  winter.  I  rolled  'n  round  my  body  and  sewed 
it  on,  and  her  do  give  me  a  power  of  comfort.  Whenever  I  goes 
to  church,  and  whenever  I  sez  my  prayers,  I  be  wearing  thicky 
(that)  flannel,  and  the  Lord  sees  it,  and  I  show  ?n  how  good  Miss 
Loveday  were  to  a  poor  body  wi'  rheumaticks  in  her  bones.  But, 
Miss,  I  'sure  you  I've  never  had  thicky  bit  o'  flannel  off  to  this 
day,  and  never  will  till  her  drops  off.' 

'  0  Mary,  surely — 

'  My  dear  young  leddy,  if  you  knew  Ihe  comfort  her  be  to  my 
back !  But  I  reckon  you'rn  a  going  away,  and  mebbe  won't  be 
here  next  winter.  I'm  that  bould,  Miss,  to  bring  you  a  bottle  of 
ketchup  I  made  last  fall.  Her's  cruel  good,  and  her'll  keep  a 
terrible  long  time.' 

1  0  thank  you,  thank  you  so  much,  Mary/ 

'My  dear!  if  the  flannel  should  go  all  into  holes  about  me 
afore  you  come  back,  it  will  be  a  pity.  I  reckon  you'll  be  too  far 
away  to  think  on  me  next  winter  when  it  be  cold  and  I  be  took 
wi'  the  pains  in  my  back,  and  the  flannel  be  wore  as  thin  as  muslin. 
But,  sure,  whenever  you  tase  the  ketchup  you'll  mind  old  Mary 
Tregothnan  and  her  bad  back.' 

The  next  to  come  was  little  Euth. 

'Please,  Miss,'  said  the  small  maid,  holding  a  pair  of  large 
mottled  blue,  green,  and  black  gull's  eggs,  '  my  brother,  Jim, 
have  been  scrambling  about  the  clififs.  He  thought  you'd  like  to 
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have  some  gull's  eggs  to  show  to  the  foreigners  inland  in  Devon- 
shire. I  reckon  they've  never  seen  a  gull's  egg.  But  this  be  a 
wrong  time  for  getting  them  good,  as  all  the  little  'uns  be  hatched 
out,  so  he  were  forced  to  get  two  as  was  addled.  If  you'll  shake 
them,  Miss,  you'll  hear  how  the  trade  swashes  about  inside.  Jim 
sed  they'd  better  not  be  blowed — they  wouldn't  travel  so  well. 
But  when  you'rn  settled,  Miss,  please  to  make  a  hole  at  both  ends, 
and  put  your  mouth  to  one,  and  blow  as  hard  as  ever  you  can, 
and  all  the  inerds  will  come  out  fast  enough.  And  Jim  sed  as 
how  you  was  to  be  very  kearful  wi'  them  and  fold  them  up  in  your 
best  silk  gown,  in  the  middle  of  the  box,  for  if  they  wos  to  break 
— there'd  be  a  smeech  (smell)  ! ' 

'  0  thank  you,  Ruth,  and  thank  Jim  so  much  for  me.' 

*  And,  please,  Miss,  Jim  sed  I  wos  to  tell  you  that  if  you  heard 
of  a  sitivation  with  a  nobleman  as  gamekeeper  or  steward,  he'd 
take  it  very  kind  if  you'd  put  in  a  word  for  him.' 

The  next  to  come  was  the  captain  of  a  slate  quarry  in  the 
parish,  with  a  pot  of  honey  in  one  hand,  and  a  slab  of  slate  under 
his  other  arm. 

'  Why,  Miss  Penhalligan! '  said  Captain  Davie, '  this  is  a  disaster 
indeed,  that  us  is  to  lose  you.  I  don't  believe  as  there  be  nobody 
in  the  parish  will  be  missed  more  than  you.  Not  that  folks  sees 
so  much  of  you.  You've  your  duties  at  home,  but  when  you  do 
visit  'em,  they  vall'ies  your  visits  as  those  of  angels.  As  for  my 
wife,  her  be  that  took  on,  her  have  so  thought  about  your  going, 
that  it  have  gived  her  the  collick,  and  her  can't  come  up  and  see 
you  herself  as  her'd  have  liked.  So  I've  a  come  instead.  I  do 
assure  you,  Miss,  us  have  cried  in  the  night  thinking  you  was 
going.'  He  began  to  sniff  and  wipe  his  eyes  and  nose.  'And 
now  I've  made  that  daring  bold  to  bring  you  up  a  little  present  of 
a  pot  of  honey.  It  come  from  a  virgin  swarm,  took  last  fall,  and 
beautiful  and  clear  now  as  when  it  were  runned  out  of  the  comb. 
Lord !  sure  I've  shocked  the  pot  in  coming,  and  the  cover  be  a 
bit  busted,  and  the  honey  be  running  down  the  side.  But,  Miss, 
the  pot  will  travel  well  enough  if  you  put  it  at  the  bottom  of  your 
box  under  the  clothes,  and  write  on  the  cover  of  your  box,  in  big 
letters,  "  This  side  uppermost."  ' 

(  How  good,  how  kind  you  are  ! '  exclaimed  Loveday,  with  the 
tears  in  her  eyes  also. 

(  And,  Miss,'  continued  the  captain,  producing  the  great  slate 
and  placing  that  also  on  the  table,  '  if  I  might  be  so  bold  as  to 
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ask  a  favour,  would  you  mind  taking  this  here  sample  of  our  slate 
with  you,  and  if  when  you're  about  travelling  you  hear  any  talk 
of  slate,  would  you  kindly  show  this  sample,  and  ring  it,  and  let 
folks  see  the  colour,  and  recommend  my  quarry  ?  ' 

So  Loveday  was  left  with  a  pot  of  cream,  in  dog  days  sure  to 
become  sour ;  a  medicine  bottle  of  ketchup,  stopped  with  an  old 
castor-oil  cork  that  did  not  fit,  and  was  so  oily  that  it  would  not 
keep  in  ;  two  addled  gulls'  eggs,  a  pot  of  honey  running  over  the 
side,  and  a  slab  of  slate,  to  add  to  the  rest  of  her  property ;  and 
she  was  too  sensible  of  the  kindness  shown  her,  and  too  conscien- 
tious, to  leave  any  of  these  articles  behind. 

The  affection  and  generosity  of  the  good  people  touched  her. 
She  saw  nothing  of  the  selfishness  that  spiced  their  kindness ;  she 
saw  the  kindness  alone.  That  the  Squire  had  given  her  ten 
pounds  to  help  to  be  rid  of  her,  and  that  the  farmer's  wife  had 
come  down  to  get  her  money  if  she  could,  and  that  Mary  wanted 
another  three  yards  of  flannel,  and  Jim  a  good  situation,  and 
Captain  Davie  an  extension  of  custom,  through  her,  was  either 
unnoticed  by  her,  or  was  not  regarded  as  in  any  way  derogating 
from  the  kindness  of  the  people  in  making  their  presents. 

But  these  were  not  the  only  visitors  Loveday  had,  interrupting 
her  at  her  packing. 

Whilst  she  was  engaged,  in  the  afternoon,  in  securing  the 
honey  with  a  cover  of  oiled  paper,  she  was  called  away  by  the 
arrival  of  Madame  Loveys  and  Anthony,  her  son. 

*  Why,'  exclaimed  the  lady,  looking  round  her,  and  taking 
observations  of  everything  in  the  room,  '  what  is  the  meaning  of 
this,  Miss  Penhalligan  ?  Going  to  leave  us !  The  news  only 
reached  me  this  morning.  Cook  told  me  when  I  was  ordering 
dinner.  I  prevented  Anthony  going  out  boating  this  afternoon, 
and  have  brought  him  over.' 

What  Anthony  had  to  do  with  this  was  not  clear. 

'  Why  are  you  going  ?  '  asked  Madame.  *  No  one  goes  away 
without  a  reason.  What  is  your  reason  ?  ' 

4  There  are  several  reasons,'  said  Loveday.  '  One  is  that  I 
want  to  relieve  my  brother  from  a  little  expense,  and  I  intend  to 
earn  some  money  if  I  may  with  my  services.' 

'  Any  situation  in  view  ?  ' 

1  No,  Mrs.  Loveys,  none.' 

«  Umph ! ' 

Then  from  young  Anthony,  <  Go  out,  Toby  !     Get  out,  you 
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rascal ! '  addressed  to  a  terrier  who  had  come  in  and  was  jumping 
about  him. 

'  The  dog  will  do  no  harm  here,'  said  Loveday.  '  Let  me  get 
him  a  bit  of  biscuit.' 

*  No,  please,'  said  Madame.     '  We  have  rules.     The  dogs  are 
not  fed  in  the  house,  and  the  dog  ought  not  to  come  in.     Turn 
out  Toby,  Anthony.' 

Then  ensued  a  series  of  efforts  on  the  part  of  Anthony  to  get 
the  dog  out.  Toby  went  under  the  table,  and  would  not  leave, 
though  his  master  adjured  him.  At  last  young  Anthony  slipped 
out  at  the  door,  and  kneeling  down  began  to  scratch  with  his 
fingers  on  the  step.  Toby,  thinking  the  noise  proceeded  from 
rats,  went  out  to  ascertain.  But  directly  he  saw  his  master,  he 
darted  back  into  the  hall  again. 

'  Never  mind  the  dog,'  said  Loveday. 

f  But  I  do  mind,  Miss  Penhalligan,'  said  Madame.  l  Kules  are 
rules.  If  it  were  not  that  this  floor  is  slated,  Toby  would  not  have 
dared  to  intrude.  How  are  you  going  ?  ' 

'  The  Squire  has  very  kindly  offered  to  have  me  driven  to 
Wadebridge,  where  I  shall  take  the  coach  to  Bodmin,  and  from 
Bodmin,  by  Launceston,  I  shall  go  by  coach  to  Exeter.' 

<  Umph  ! ' 

'  I  hope  Mr.  Loveys  is  well.' 

*  Oh,  nothing  ever  ails  him  but  gout.     I  think,  Anthony,  if 
Miss  Penhalligan  will  allow  you  to  seduce  Toby  into  the  kitchen, 
you  might  shut  him  in  there,  and  run  round,  and  in  again  by  the 
front  of  the  house.' 

This  manoauvre  was  executed,  but  with  only  partial  success. 
The  dog  was,  indeed,  beguiled  into  the  kitchen,  but  he  created 
such  terror  in  Euth,  by  jumping  up  on  her  and  snapping  at  her 
nose  and  the  flaps  of  her  white  cap,  that  Mrs.  Loveys  was  obliged 
to  open  the  door  and  call  Toby  back  into  the  hall.  He  at  once 
returned,  and  began  smelling  round  the  room  for  rats. 

*  Where  are  you  going  to  in  Exeter  ? '  asked  Madame,  re- 
seating herself. 

*  I  am  going  to  my  cousin  till  I  hear  of  something.' 
1  How  long  will  that  be  ?  ' 

Loveday  could  not  tell. 

*  Have  you  had  this  idea  long  in  your  head  ?  Really,  Anthony, 
that  Toby  is  unendurable.     What  is  he  about  now?  ' 

'  There  are  rats  there,  I  reckon,'  said  Anthony.     The  terrier 
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was  on  one  side  scratching  furiously  in  the  corner,  littering  sharp 
barks. 

'  I  think  he  smells  the  cake  in  my  cupboard,'  said  Loveday, 
rising  ;  '  he  shall  be  given  a  bit.' 

4  Upon  my  word,  Anthony,  I  will  not  bring  you  out  with  me 
again  if  you  cannot  keep  Toby  in  order.'  Mrs.  Loveys  stood  up 
hastily  and  arrested  Loveday.  '  No,  Miss  Penhalligan,  not  in  the 
room.  Toby  !  Toby !  Give  me  the  piece  of  saffron  cake,  Miss  Pen- 
halligan. I  will  decoy  the  dog  out  of  the  house,  and  keep  him 
there  awhile,  and  leave  Anthony.' 

Then  Madame  Loveys  walked  in  stately  manner  out  of  the 
door,  holding  up  a  piece  of  yellow  plum  cake,  whilst  Toby  danced, 
and  jumped,  and  barked  round  her,  and  tumbled  over,  picked 
himself  up,  and  jumped  again. 

Loveday  reseated  herself, 

'  Toby  is  but  a  pup,'  said  Anthony. 

Then  ensued  a  silence.  Loveday  looked  to  the  door,  expect- 
ing the  return  of  Mrs.  Loveys. 

1  Mamma  is  walking  about  with  Toby,'  explained  Anthony. 
'  She  won't  be  in  for  some  minutes.' 

Another  silence  ensued. 

*  Are  you  fond  of  dogs  ? '  asked  young  Loveys. 

*  I  never  have  had  one  to  care  for,'  answered  the  young  lady. 
*  Would  you  like  a  piece  of  cake  ?     Very  plain.' 

'  Thank  you,'  answered  Anthony  ;  '  I  can  always  eat  cake.' 

'  Perhaps  you  would  like  a  little  cream  on  top  of  it,'  said 
Loveday.  *  Mrs.  Josse  has  been  so  very  kind  as  to  send  me  a  pot, 
but  I  really  do  not  think  it  will  keep  till  I  reach  Exeter.  Let  me 
find  you  a  spoon  and  a  plate.' 

'  Thank  you,'  answered  Anthony.  *  Plum  cake  is  terrible  good 
with  cream.' 

Then  ensued  another  pause,  of  long  duration,  during  which 
young  Loveys  heaped  the  clotted  cream  on  his  cake  as  thickly 
as  it  would  stand,  and  conveyed  it  to  his  mouth,  not,  however, 
without  dropping  some  on  the  floor,  which  he  covered  with  his 
foot. 

'  I  hope  you  find  it  good,'  said  Loveday. 

1  Terrible,'  answered  Anthony,  and  helped  himself  to  more. 

Then  Madame  Loveys  was  visible,  passing  the  window  and 
looking  in.  Also  Toby  came  to  the  door,  stood  on  the  threshold, 
looked  at  Anthony  and  at  Loveday,  shook  his  ears,  and  went  back 
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to  Madame.  At  the  sight  of  the  dog  young  Loveys  concealed  the 
cake  and  cream,  lest  Toby  should  exact  a  share. 

'  Toby  !  how  are  they  getting  on  ? '  asked  Madame  Loveys 
without,  quite  audibly  to  those  within. 

Young  Anthony  grew  red,  pushed  the  cream  from  him,  and 
said,  *  Don't  you  eat  any  ?  ' 

'  Not  now,  thank  you,'  answered  Loveday. 

A  long  pause.  Anthony  coughed,  and  crossed  his  feet.  Then 
coughed  again,  disunited  his  feet,  and  recrossed  them,  the  foot 
below  on  the  former  occasion  being  placed  uppermost  on  this. 

Mrs.  Loveys  again  swept  past  the  door  and  window.  Anthony, 
as  though  stimulated  by  the  sight  of  his  mother  to  say  some- 
thing, remarked,  '  Toby's  tail  is  cut  too  short  to  be  beautiful,  I 
think,  and  his  ears  ain't  cut  at  all.  They  don't  congrue.' 

'I  don't  see  why  dogs'  tails  should  be  cut,'  said  Loveday. 

*  Oh,  of  course  they  must  be  cut.' 

'Why?' 

1  Because,  you  see,  they  always  are  cut.' 

'  Always  ? ' 

'  Depends,  of  course,  on  the  sort  of  dog.* 

Madame  Loveys  now  stood  in  the  doorway ;  she  said,  '  Well, 
Anthony  ? '  in  a  tone  of  query. 

'Well,  mother,'  answered  the  young  man  in  a  tone  of  as- 
surance. 

Then  Madame  Loveys  resumed  her  walk. 

'  Will  not  Mrs.  Loveys  come  in  and  sit  down  ? '  asked 
Loveday. 

'  Oh  no,  not  yet,  till  we've  settled  about  it.' 

'  Settled  about  what  ?  ' 

'  Oh,  you  know.     All  that  sort  of  thing.     You  know.' 

A  pause.  Then  Anthony  got  up,  went  to  the  door,  and  called 
his  mother.  She  appeared  at  once  with  Toby.  The  dog  dashed 
in,  became  at  once  aware  that  some  eating  had  been  going  on, 
span  about  the  floor  after  crumbs,  lapped  up  the  spilt  cream,  and 
insisted  on  more,  jumping  about  the  table,  and  sniffing  and  yelping. 

'  All  right,  mother,'  said  Anthony.     '  She  understands.' 

'  Glad  to  hear  it.  So  he  has  asked  you  ?  '  said  Mrs.  Loveys, 
addressing  Loveday. 

'  I  beg  your  pardon/  said  the  latter,  colouring.  '  Mr.  Anthony 
has  asked  me  nothing.  I  asked  him  why  dogs'  tails  were  cut,  and 
have  not  yet  had  a  satisfactory  answer.' 
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*  There,  Anthony,  you  never  can  be  trusted.  Sit  down,  Miss 
Penhalligan.'  Loveday  had  risen  when  Mrs.  Loveys  entered.  '  I 
must  speak  for  him.  Anthony  will  have  plenty  to  live  on,  but  he 
must  have  a  wife  with  a  head  on  her  shoulders,  and  I  have  fixed 
on  you.  You  are  so  excellent,  and  so  kind  and  generally  be- 
loved, so  prudent  and  sensible,  that  I  think  you  will  do  very  well 
for  Anthony ;  his  father  and  I  have  the  greatest  pleasure  in  say- 
ing so.' 

Loveday  was  too  astonished  to  speak. 

'  Anthony  is  not  a  bad  fellow.  He  is  dough  to  be  moulded.  A 
woman  with  wits  will  make  something  out  of  him.' 

'  My  dear  Mrs.  Loveys,'  said  Loveday,  greatly  moved,  *  this  is 
kind  and  flattering  of  you.  I  had  not  an  idea.  It  is  so  unex- 
pected. I  had  not  the  remotest ' 

'  There  is  no  immediate  hurry,'  said  Madame.  ( Tarn  the  pro- 
posal over.  Good  heavens !  Piff !  piff ! ' 

Toby  had  leaped  on  the  table  to  get  at  the  cream  and  cake,  and 
had  upset  the  gull's  eggs  on  the  slate  floor.  An  immediate  re- 
treat into  the  open  air  was  necessary. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

FAREWELL. 

THE  last  to  emerge  from  the  cottage  was  Anthony,  who  said,  with 
a  sense  of  pride,  '  I  have  put  the  cream  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
dog.  Toby  is  very  fond  of  cream.' 

'My  dear  Miss  Penhalligan,'  said  Mrs.  Loveys,  standing  on 
the  doorstep,  *  .we  are  quite  of  one  mind  in  this.  Nothing  could 
be  better  for  Anthony.  Though  he  is  my  son,  I  say  it,  he  is  a 
good  boy.  There  is  no  vice  in  him,  and  his  constitution  is  sound. 
He  has  had  measles,  chicken-pox,  whooping-cough,  and  ringworm, 
and  got  through  and  out  of  all  bravely.  He  has  been  vaccinated, 
and  it  took  beautifully.  What  more  could  you  desire  ?  We  do 
not  wish  to  hasten  you  to  a  decision,  but  desire  that  you  will  bear 
our  proposal  in  mind,  mark  and  inwardly  digest  it.' 

'  Mrs.  Loveys,  Mr.  Anthony ! '  said  Loveday,  looking  from  one 
to  the  other ;  *  you  must  not  think  me  ungrateful  for  the  great 
honour  and  kindness  you  have  shown  me,  but ' 

'  There  can  be  no  buts  in  the  case,'  said  Mrs.  Loveys ;  *  it 
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commends  itself  to  my  mind  as  admirable,  and  Mr.  Loveys  quite 
agrees  with  me.  As  Anthony  is  so  flexible,  it  is  most  important 
that  he  should  be  put  in  the  hands  of  a  woman  with  a  character 
and  will  of  her  own.  He  has,  or  will  have,  quite  sufficient  means. 
After  his  father's  death  he  will  be  well  off.  We  have  put  our 
heads  together,  and  weighed  a  good  many  girls  one  against 
another,  and  we  have  decided  on  you  for  our  daughter-in-law.' 

4 1  cannot,  I  cannot,  indeed,'  protested  Loveday  tearfully. 
*  You  are  very  good.  I  shall  never  forget  your  goodness,  but — it 
cannot,  indeed,  be.' 

*  Hoity  toity  ! '  exclaimed  Madame.     '  No  can'ts  and  shan'ts 
with  me.     What  I  have  settled  shall  be.     I  was  a  Gaverock,  and 
though  I  have  changed  my  name  by  marrying  Loveys,  still,  bone 
and  muscle  and  fat  and  flesh  I  am  Gaverock  still.     Come  An- 
thony !     Come  Toby !     Pah  !  I  have  the  smell  of  those  addled 
eggs  in  my  nose  still.' 

*  My  dear  Mrs.  Loveys ' 

*  My  dear  Miss  Penhalligan,  leave  everything  to  me.     I  am  a 
manager.     There — we   will  say  no  more  about  this   matter   at 
present.    Let  it  stand  to  settle.    It  will  do  Anthony  good  to  have 
the  cloud  hang  over  him,  ready  to  fall  when  we  summon  it  to 
descend.     Stay,  my  dear  ;  I  saw  an  advertisement  in  the  Light  of 
the  West  that  may  suit  you.     I  will  send  it  to  Towan  to-night, 
and  you  shall  have  it  in  the  morning.    One  of  the  Towan  maidens 
is  at  our  house,  and  she  will  carry  it  back.' 

'  0  Mrs.  Loveys,  dear  kind  Mrs.  Loveys  !  I  cannot  'express  to 
you  all — do  not  think  me  unfeeling,  ungrateful.  I  will  write  to 
you  from  Exeter.' 

'  Very  well,  do  so.  Let  us  hear  of  your  safe  arrival  and  pro- 
spects. I  will  put  a  pencil  mark  against  the  advertisement.  It 
may  or  it  may  not  suit  you.  It  may  be  already  filled,  or  it  maybe 
still  vacant.  Come  along,  Anthony  !  come  along,  Toby  !  Anthony, 
you  awkward  fellow,  are  you  going  away  without  saying  good-bye 
to  Miss  Penhalligan,  whom  you  may  not  see  for  many  months  ? 
Good-bye,  Miss  Loveday  ;  you  have  my  best  wishes,  and — oh !  I 
must  not  forget — here  is  a  little  brooch  I  have  brought  you,  rather 
pretty,  of  spiral  gold  work,  with  an  enamel  view  of  the  Staubach 
in  the  middle — a  scene  in  the  Alps.  You  will  keep  it  as  a  re- 
membrancer of  me ;  and  when  you  look  at  that  you  will  think 
of  my  proposal  for  Anthony.  Now  then,  Toby.  Come  along, 
Anthony.' 
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When  the  Loveys'  party  was  gone,  Loveday  sat  for  a  few 
minutes  in  the  unfurnished  parlour,  whilst  little  Euth  wiped  up 
the  mess  made  by  the  broken  eggs. 

Poor  Euth  was  sore  distressed  at  their  '  going  scatt'  on  the 
floor  ;  and  Loveday  was  obliged  to  simulate  great  disappointment 
as  well,  and  to  beg  that  she  might  be  given  two  more  gulls'  eggs 
next  spring,  when  they  would  be  fresh,  not  addled. 

Loveday  was  obliged  to  sit  quiet  for  a  while  to  review  the  pro- 
posal made  to  her.  She  could  not  accept  it. 

It  was  very  kind  of  Mrs.  Loveys,  she  thought ;  she  had  not 
conceived  the  smallest  ambition  in  that  direction.  Were  she  to 
become  Mrs.  Anthony,  she  would  be  in  a  position  of  considerable 
social  advantage,  she  would  have  an  excellent  home  and  handsome 
fortune  to  dispose  of;  that  it  would  assist  her  brother  greatly,  she 
was  also  aware,  but,  notwithstanding  all  the  advantages,  it  was  a 
proposal  she  could  not  entertain.  She  shook  her  head.  No,  it 
was  as  she  had  told  Mrs.  Loveys,  a  thing  that  could  not  be.  She 
resolved  not  to  say  anything  about  it  to  Dennis,  indeed,  not  to 
anyone.  If  the  Loveys  liked  to  speak  about  it,  they  might,  but 
she  resolved  to  write  from  Exeter  to  tell  Mrs.  Loveys  that  she  re- 
fused the  offer  definitely.  It  would  be  easier  to  write  than  to 
speak  her  refusal.  It  would  be  more  likely  to  be  taken  as  final 
when  written. 

Loveday  again  thought  of  the  kindness  of  all  who  had  come  to 
see  her  that  day,  and  again  forgot  that  every  one  of  her  visitors 
had  come  not  only  to  give,  but  also  to  take. 

She  could  not  allow  herself  much  time  for  her  thoughts.  She 
had  too  much  to  do.  She  had  promised  Mrs.  Gaverock  to  run  up 
in  the  afternoon  and  say  good-bye  to  her.  The  afternoon  was 
wearing  on.  She  put  on  her  bonnet  and  took  her  way  to  To  wan. 
She  must  also  part  with  Eose,  and  she  doubted  how  to  do  so  after 
yesterday.  In  her  sweet,  innocent  heart,  she  could  not  believe 
that  Eose  had  given  Dennis  any  encouragement ;  she  was  sure 
that  the  kisses  had  been  taken  by  violence.  She  felt  that  Eose 
must  be  full  of  indignation  against  Dennis,  and  she  herself  felt 
that,  as  the  sister  of  the  man  who  had  offered  the  insult,  some  of 
the  anger  of  the  injured  woman  must  overflow  upon  her.  Know- 
ing what  she  did,  having  seen  the  insult  offered,  and  knowing  also 
that  Eose  knew  her  to  have  witnessed  it,  the  meeting  between 
them  must  be  awkward,  and  their  conduct  towards  each  other  re- 
strained :  indeed,  Loveday  told  herself  that  she  would  not  venture 
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to  look  up  and  meet  Rose's  eye.  That  incident  of  yesterday  had 
covered  Loveday  with  humiliation  and  stained  her  brow  with 
shame. 

The  parting  of  Mrs.  Gaverock  with  Loveday  was  tender;  the  old 
lady  had,  however,  the  great  consolation  of  hope  that  on  Loveday's 
return  it  would  be  as  her  acknowledged  daughter-in-law.  She  had 
not  much  confidence  in  her  own  influence  with  Hender  Gaverock, 
but  she  could  do  something.  She  saw,  moreover,  that  the  old  Squire 
was  becoming  daily  more  irritated  against  Rose,  who  was  insubor- 
dinate, and  who  was  unwilling  or  incapable  of  taking  the  manage- 
ment of  '  the  maidens,'  whose  turbulence,  thoughtlessness,  and 
neglect  were  as  vexatious  to  the  old  man  now  that  Rose  was  at 
the  head  of  the  house  as  when  she  was  away  on  her  honeymoon. 
Rose  had  the  key  of  the  store-room,  but  forgot  to  give  out  sup- 
plies, and  went  for  a  ride  on  Phoebus  with  the  key  in  her  pocket. 
The  Squire  discovered  that  'the  maidens'  were  gravitating  one 
and  all  to  the  stables,  to  laugh  and  romp  with  the  groom  and 
coachman,  and  that,  accordingly,  the  men  did  their  work  imper- 
fectly. The  bread  was  underbaked,  the  potatoes  were  boiled 
without  salt,  the  beds  were  made  with  a  strip  of  blanket  to  tease 
the  feet  when  thrust  to  the  bottom,  the  coal-cellar  was  left 
unlocked,  and  tracks  of  dropped  black  fragments  indicated  the 
road  to  all  the  neighbouring  cottages,  except  Nantsillan.  Now 
and  then,  old  Gaverock,  with  exhausted  patience,  rushed  in  among 
'  the  maidens '  and  gave  them  all  notice  to  quit,  scaring  and 
scattering  them,  squalling  and  chattering,  as  a  paper  kite  sent  up 
over  a  rookery  scares  and  scatters  the  clamorous  rooks ;  but  no 
improvement  was  effected  by  his  interference ;  either  the  same 
maidens  came  back  on  their  own  terms,  or  raw,  ignorant  hands 
were  imported,  who  smashed  the  crockery,  stood  on  one  foot  with 
their  hands  in  their  pockets  when  addressed  by  their  mistress, 
and  sent  in  the  plates  and  tumblers  smeared  and  thumbed. 
Occasionally,  before  her  marriage,  Rose  had  interfered,  and  had 
spasmodically  made  herself  useful ;  but  she  did  nothing  well 
for  long,  she  tired  rapidly  of  self-imposed  tasks,  and  when  the 
tasks  became  duties,  she  was  reluctant  to  acknowledge  them  as 
such.  Mrs.  Gaverock  foresaw  that,  before  the  twelvemonth 
was  out,  the  Squire  would  send  for  Loveday,  acknowledge  her 
as  a  Gaverock,  and  make  her  his  housekeeper.  She  was  so 
confident  of  this  that  she  smiled  through  her  tears  as  she  bade 
Loveday  good-bye,  and  threw  her  gold  chain  round  her  neck, 
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and  bade  her  keep  her  pretty  gold  watch,  as  a  remembrance  of 
To  wan. 

Hose  was  not  in  the  parlour  with  her  mother-in-law,  but  as 
Loveday  left  she  saw  her  in  the  hall.  With  downcast  eyes  the 
latter  approached  Eose  and  said,  '  Good-bye !  I  am  off  to-morrow, 
and  shall  not  see  you  again  for  a  twelvemonth.' 

' 1  am  sure  you  will  have  a  very  pleasant  drive  to  Wadebridge 
to-morrow,'  said  Eose,  with  sarcasm  in  her  tone.  She  had  been  told 
that  Gerans  was  to  take  Loveday  to  the  coach.  Loveday  raised 
her  timid  eyes  with  surprise,  and  dropped  them  again. 

*  I  hope  you  will  have  a  satisfactory  absence,'  said  Eose,  hold- 
ing out  her  hand,  and  touching  that  of  Loveday  with  the  tips  of 
her  fingers.    *  You  have  my  best  wishes.'     With  a  cold,  distant 
bow  she  left  the  room. 

Loveday,  hurt,  though  she  had  not  expected  cordiality,  walked 
back  to  Nantsillan  more  sad  at  heart  than  she  had  been  before 
that  day.  She  found  Dennis  returned.  He  asked  where  she  had 
been,  and  she  told  him  she  had  said  farewell  to  Mrs.  Gaverock 
and  Eose  at  Towan.  He  said  nothing  more  than  that  he  was 
going  out  again  to  see  Eeuben  Eouse. 

When  Loveday  had  left,  Eose  composed  her  face  and  went  into 
the  parlour  to  her  mother-in-law. 

*  My  dear,'  said  Mrs.  Gaverock,  ' I  hear  a  noise   from   the 
kitchen ;  it  penetrates  even  here,  though  there  is  a  six-foot  stone 
wall  between.    The  sound  is  that  of  the  maidens  talking  together  ; 
I  suspect  they  are  all  chattering,  whereas  Mary  ought  to  be  iron- 
ing in  the  laundry,  and  Anne  milking  in  the  cowhouse,  and  Susan 
drawing  down  the  blinds  upstairs,  and  Betty  getting  the  tea-things 
ready,  and  Priscilla  washing  up  in  the  back  kitchen,  and  Genefer 
preparing  the  pie  for  supper  or  peeling  the  potatoes.     Would  you 
kindly  look  into  the  kitchen  ?  Hark  !  I  hear  men's  voices.   I  think 
that  possibly  the  gardener,  and  the  coachman,  and  the  stable-boy, 
and  one  or  two  of  the  labourers  may  be  there  as  well.' 

Eose  went  out,  and  for  a  minute  there  was  a  lull  in  the  buzz 
of  voices  that  made  its  way  even  through  a  six-foot  wall.  Directly 
Eose  left  the  kitchen,  it  recommenced  louder  than  ever. 

1  Yes,'  said  she,  returning  to  Mrs.  Gaverock,  *  the  men  were 
there,  drinking  cider  and  eating  hunches  of  currant  cake.  They 
had  come  for  their  milk,  they  said.  It  is  my  belief  that  they  are 
given  fresh  milk  instead  of  scalded.' 

*  Very  likely,'  said  Mrs.  Gaverock,  *  I  wish,  Eose,  you  would 
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look  after  matters  a  little  more.  I  cannot ;  I  did  it  when  I  was 
able.  I  would  do  it  now,  if  I  could.' 

'  I  was  not  brought  up  to  it,'  answered  Rose ;  '  my  father  had 
a  housekeeper,  and  I  am  ignorant  of  the  smallest  matters  of  house- 
keeping.' 

'  That  is  unfortunate  ;  some  one  must  take  the  management 
of  an  establishment  such  as  this.' 

*  Besides,'  said  Rose,  '  I  don't  like  it.' 

*  We  cannot  always  do  what  we  like.     We  have  duties  to  per- 
form, as  well  as  pleasures  to  distract.' 

1 1  do  not  see  it.  We  are  rich  enough  to  have  a  woman  here 
who  can  look  after  the  maids  and  serve  out  stores.' 

*  My  dear,'  said  Mrs.  Ofaverock,  confidentially, '  I  am  in  hopes  of 
getting  our  Loveday  here  eventually  in  the  house,  and  then  she 
shall  have  the  keys  and  the  control  of  everything.     That  is  my 
scheme.' 

Rose  flushed  angrily. 

*  Indeed  !  Set  her  over  me  ;  take  from  me  my  proper  authority  ! 
Let  her  plant  her  feet  on  my  neck  ! ' 

'My  dear,'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Gaverock,  'I  do  not  understand 
you.  Just  now  you  said  that  you  wanted  a  person  here  to  relieve 
you  of  irksome  obligations.' 

*  A  hired  servant,  yes.     I  won't  have  Loveday  in  the  house  ;  if 
she  comes,  I  shall  leave  it.' 

Mrs.  Gaverock  looked  at  her  out  of  her  faded  eyes  with 
astonishment. 

*  You  are  incomprehensible  to  me,  Rose ;  there  is  not  a  more 
Suitable  person  than  Loveday.    I  thought  you  were  devoted  to  her.' 

'I  do  noUwant  to  have  her  installed  here  in  a  position  of 
authority  over  me.' 

'  She  would  not  be  in  authority.' 

*  Yes,  she  would.     If  I  wanted  squab  pie  some  day,  she  would 
answer,  "  Can't  have  it — I  have  ordered  neck  of  mutton."     I  do 
not  like  neck.   I  never  did  like  it.   Besides,  there  are  other  reasons.' 

'  What  ? ' 

Rose  was  silent. 

1  Come  here,  and  sit  by  me  on  the  sofa,'  said  Mrs.  Gaverock. 
*  You  are  one  of  the  family.  There  is  no  reason  why  you  should 
be  kept  in  the  dark  longer.  You  shall  be  told  all.' 

Then  Mrs.  Gaverock  confided  to  Rose  the  story  of  Constantine's 
secret  marriage  to  Loveday. 
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'  My  husband,'  she  went  on,  '  knew  nothing  about  it  till  last 
Sunday,  and  then  he  was  very  angry.  He  has  ordered  Loveday  to 
go  away,  whilst  he  makes  up  his  mind  whether  to  recognise  her 
as  a  Gaverock  or  not.' 

Rose  hung  her  head,  and  covered  her  face  with  both  her 
hands.  She  was  ashamed  of  her  jealousy.  Now  she  understood 
why  Gerans  had  made  so  much  of  Loveday ;  why  Loveday  deserved 
much  attention.  Now  she  comprehended  the  force  of  Loveday's 
words  that  evening  that  she  had  been  with  her  at  Nantsillan 
when  she  had  said,  *  Gerans  is  nothing,  can  be  nothing  more  to 
me,  than  a  kind  and  trusted  brother.' 

Loveday  was  her  sister-in-law,  a  cruelly  injured  sister-in-law, 
denied  recognition  by  the  old  tyrant  Squire,  when  she- had  a  right 
to  exact  it.  She  had  been  unfairly  treated  by  Constantine.  Why 
had  not  Gerans  stood  up  for  her  ?  Rose  answered  herself  indig- 
nantly, '  Because  he  is  a  coward,  he  feared  his  father.'  Then  in 
her  impetuosity,  acting  on  the  sudden  revulsion  in  her  feelings, 
inconsiderate  in  this  as  in  all  things,  conscious  only  that  she  had 
not  parted  from  Loveday  with  the  affection  that  was  her  due, 
regardless  whether  it  were  well  for  her,  after  the  event  of  yester- 
day, to  go  to  the  house  of  Dennis  Penhalligan,  she  threw  on  her 
bonnet  and  shawl,  and  ran  down  to  Nantsillan,  sprang  into  the 
hall,  and  cast  her  arms  round  Loveday,  crying  and  laughing  and 
kissing  her  and  calling  her  by  every  available  endearing  term. 

*  0  Loveday,  dear  Loveday,  you  must  forgive  me  if  I  was  cold 
to  you  just  now.     The — the  maidens  were  bothering  me.     I  wish 
you  would  come  and  take  the  management  out  of  my  hands.' 

She  was  ashamed  to  admit  her  jealousy,  so  she  gave  a  false 
excuse. 

*  I  thought,  I  thought,'  said  Loveday,  timidly,  speaking  in  a 
tremulous,  low  tone,  '  that  you  were  angry  with  me  because — 
she  hesitated,  caught  her  breath,  as  her  heart  fluttered,  '  because 
of  what  my  brother  did,  because  he  so  forgot  himself  yesterday. 
Oh,  dear  Rose,  do  forgive  him  !     If  you  love  me  at  all,  do  forgive 
and  forget  this  offence.' 

*  I  took  the  rags  to  the  well  because  my  husband  told  me  to 
do  so,'  explained  Rose.    '  He  said  that  Mr.  Penhalligan  had  torn 
his  hands  badly,  and  that  they  were  bleeding.' 

'  Forgive  him  this  once,  Rose,'  pleaded  Loveday,  earnestly. 
*  Tell  no  one  of  his  impertinence,  and  he  will,  I  trust,  never  forget 
himself  again.  It  is,  I  dare  say,  hard  for  you  to  pardon  him.  I 
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can  understand  your  indignation,  but  great  excuse  is  to  he  made 
for  Dennis.  I  may  tell  you  now,  though  my  mouth  was  sealed 
before,  that  he  loved  you,  very,  very  much.  I  think  he  cared 
more  for  you  than  for  any  person  or  anything  the  world  contains. 
My  brother  has  a  very  strong  nature,  and  he  feels  very  strongly. 
He  has  had  to  put  great  control  on  himself;  and  then,  when  he 
was  excited,  and  fevered,  just  recovered  from  the  brink  of  de- 
struction, thrilled  in  every  nerve,  and  fired  with  the  pain  of  his 
wounds,  you  will  allow,  there  is  some  little  excuse  to  be  made  for 
him.  I  am  sure — I  am  sure  Dennis  will  never  so  far  forget  him- 
self as  to  commit  such  an  indiscretion  again.  You  will — you  will 
forgive.' 

*  Very  well,  Loveday,'  answered  Rose,  with  great  magnanimity, 
*  as  you  ask  it  I  will  pass  this  affront  over.  I  can  refuse  you 
nothing.  Otherwise — — '  She  did  not  finish  her  sentence,  but 
assumed  an  indignant  and  injured  look. 

Dennis  Penhalligan  saw  Rose  leave  the  cottage.  She  did  not 
see  him.  He  watched  her,  and  he  thought,  *  I  have  not  offended 
her.  Had  my  conduct  yesterday  been  regarded  as  an  unpardon- 
able affront,  she  would  not  have  come  to  my  cottage  in  the  even- 
ing. Why  should  she  come  ?  She  had  already  said  farewell  to 
Loveday.  She  comes  to  show  me  that  I  am  forgiven.' 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

« P.  F.' 

GERANS  drove  Loveday  to  Wadebridge  next  day,  and  saw  her  and 
her  box  safe  into  and  on  the  coach.  Loveday  was  silent  and 
tearful  when  she  started.  She  was  leaving  home,  a  small  home  and 
a  humble  one — still  it  was  home.  This  was  the  second  time  her 
home  had  been  broken  up.  The  first  time  was  on  the  death  of 
her  mother,  this  was  on  the  death  of  her  confidence  and  belief  in 
her  brother.  Dennis  had  turned  on  her,  who  had  loved  him  with 
such  tender  devotion,  and  had  spurned  her  from  him.  Xantsillan 
could  never  be  to  her  a  home  again  ;  when  she  returned,  perhaps 
she  would  be  recognised  by  Squire  Gaverock  as  a  connection, 
perhaps  not.  Either  way  it  mattered  little  to  her;  Nantsillan 
could  not  be  home,  because  the  mutual  love  and  trust  which  make 
a  home  had  gone,  and  would  never  return  the  same.  Gerans  did 
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not  attempt  to  comfort  her,  he  allowed  her  to  cry  her  heart's  first 
sorrow  away ;  he  was  kind  and  pitiful.  Only  when  he  thought 
her  grief  was  abating  did  he  speak,  and  bid  her  hope  for  the  best, 
and  always  rely  on  this,  that  at  Towan  there  were  those  who 
loved  her  and  who  would  love  to  hear  tidings  of  her,  to  whom  good 
news  of  her  would  bring  the  best  of  pleasure  and  bad  news  would 
afford  acutest  sorrow.  *  Whatever  my  father  may  decide,  Loveday,' 
he  said,  in  a  kind  tone,  '  remember  that  I  am  your  brother. 
Whether  he  acknowledge  you  or  not,  I  am  honoured  and  proud  to 
look  to  you  as  bound  to  me  by  kinship.'  Then  in  a  sad  voice,  full 
of  humility,  '  I'm  but  a  poor  sort  of  a  fellow,  and  am  thankful  to 
have  one  to  hold  by  whom  all  can  respect.' 

Loveday  looked  at  him,  touched  by  his  kindness,  but  surprised 
at  the  diffident  tone.  Gerans,  strong,  hale,  handsome ;  a  young 
squire,  with  a  beautiful  young  wife — what  right  had  he  to  speak 
doubtfully  of  himself?  She  was  unable  to  see  into  his  heart. 
His  confidence  in  himself  was  rudely  shaken.  His  wife  did  not 
love  him.  The  reason  was  to  be  sought  in  himself,  and  he  was 
conscious  now,  for  the  first  time,  of  his  own  shortcomings. 

Strangely,  as  he  became  aware  that  Rose  did  not  care  for 
him,  his  love  for  her  became  more  articulate.  It  had  been  inchoate. 
He  had  liked  her  greatly,  was  attached  to  her  in  a  dreamy,  indis- 
tinct way,  till  he  discovered  that  she  had  no  love  for  him;  then, 
but  not  till  then,  did  his  love  become  distinct,  ardent — a  passion. 
Loveday  saw  that  his  open,  pleasant  face  was  clouded,  and  then  it 
struck  her  that  this  arose  from  more  than  distress  at  her  departure. 
She  was  far  too  humble-minded  to  imagine  that  the  loss  of  such 
an  insignificant  person  as  herself  could  disturb  the  bright  sky  of 
the  young  Squire  of  Towan. 

'  I  hope,  Gerans,  you  have  had  nothing  to  vex  you,'  she  asked 
with  some  tremor,  for  she  thought  it  just  possible  Rose  might  have 
spoken  to  him  of  the  behaviour  of  Dennis. 

He  sighed.  *  I  have  nothing  very  special,'  he  said.  He  was  so 
upright,  so  transparently  truthful,  that  he  could  not  endure  to 
say  what  was  not  strictly  true,  so  he  corrected  himself.  *  I  should 
not  have  said  that.  "  The  heart  knoweth  its  own  bitterness,  and  a 
stranger  intermeddleth  not  with  its  joy," '  he  said. 

*  I  am  not  a  stranger,'  said  Loveday,  gently ;  *  and  the  text 
speaks  of  the  stranger  not  intermeddling  with  joy.  The  full  heart 
is  better  if  it  can  overflow  into  that  of  a  friend — a  sister.  You  have 
said  I  am  a  sister.'  He  shook  his  head,  and  whipped  the  horse. 
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'  You,  dear  Loveday,  do  not  know  what  a  tumble-down  it  is  to 
one  who  thought  himself  great  things  to  find  he  is  a  poor  fool. 
The  cock  has  crowed  on  the  dunghill  very  loud  till  the  day  that 
the  nightingale  sang,  and  then  he  discovered  he  was  only  a 
dunghill  fool,  and  hid  his  head.' 

*  What  hand  has  made  you  fall  ?     What  voice  has  sung  and 
made  you  droop  your  wings  ?  ' 

He  did  not  answer  her,  but  looked  straight  away  to  the  horizon. 
After  a  while  she  saw  him  put  up  his  whip  hand  to  his  eyes, 
and  draw  the  back  across  them. 

*  Gerans,'  she  said  gently,  in  her  soft  entreating  tones,  *  tell 
your  sister  what  is  the  trouble  in  your  heart.' 

*  Loveday,  you  know  Rose  better  than  anyone  else.' 

'  I  think  so.  A  girl  understands  a  girl,  and  a  man  understands 
a  man.' 

*  Yes,'  he  said.     '  I  do  not  think  Rose  loves  me.     That  is, 
truly  spoken,  I   know  she   does  not.      You  see,  she  was  but  a 
child  when  I  asked  her  to  be  mine,  and  even  now  she  is  but  a 
little  over  nineteen.     We  waited  over  her  nineteenth  birthday  to 
be  married.     What  is  a  boy  of  eighteen  or  nineteen  ?     He  is  only 
a  boy,  wayward,  unstable,  not  knowing  his  own  mind.     A  girl  is 
the  same.     I  dare  say  Rose  thought  there  was  more  in  me  than 
there  is.     I  never  came  up  to  Constantine  in  parts.     He  was  in 
compound  subtraction  before  I  got  out  of  low  division.' 

4 1  am  sure  you  are  mistaken,'  said  Loveday,  gravely. 

*  No,  I  am  not,'  answered  Gerans;  'in  these  matters  the  heart 
is  very  keen-sighted.' 

'  Gerans,'  said  Loveday,  *  do  not  be  cast  down  without  occa- 
sion. I  know  Rose  intimately.  Yesterday  she  said  good-bye  to 
me  with  such  coldness  that  I  was  very  unhappy,  and  an  hour 
after  she  ran  down  to  Nantsillan,  and  hugged  and  kissed  me  and 
cried ;  and  she  told  me  she  loved  me  most  dearly.  Do  you  know 
why  she  was  cold  before  ?  She  told  me  because  she  was  worried 
about  the  servants.  She  changes  her  mood,  not  because  she  is 
capricious,  but  because  she  can  only  think  of  one  thing  at  a  time.' 
He  shook  his  head. 

'  She  has  been  growing  colder  and  colder  towards  me.' 

*  Do  not  be  discouraged.     Be  kind  and  attentive  to  her.     Do 
not  reproach  her,  bear  with  her.     As  you  say,  she  is  a  child. 
Perhaps  she  has  not  yet  loved  you  with  ardour — that  will  come 
with  time,  as  the  seriousness  of  life  impresses  itself  upon  her. 
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She  has  something  of  the  butterfly  in  her  jet.  The  ants  are 
given  wings  for  one  day  to  find  a  home,  and  when  they  have  found 
it  they  bite  off  their  own  wings  with  their  own  teeth,  and  settle 
for  life.  Hose  has  but  just  come  to  her  home,  and  her  shiny, 
beautiful,  rainbow  wings  are  quivering  in  the  sweet  air  and  pure 
sunshine ;  do  not  be  impatient,  wait — wait,  and  she  will  tear 
them  off  with  her  own  hands.' 

Gerans's  face  lightened.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  see  the  shadow 
glide  away. 

1 A  woman,'  continued  Loveday,  '  is  a  creeper ;  she  must  cling 
to  the  post  to  which  she  is  tied,  it  is  her  nature  to  do  so.' 

Gerans  laughed.  'A  very  wooden  post  is  that  to  which  my 
blush  Eose  is  bound.' 

*  One  very  strong,'  said  Loveday  quickly,  smiling  also,  '  and 
sound  to  the  core.' 

*  Here  we  are  at  Wadebridge,'  said  Gerans  ;  '  and  now,  before 
I  forget  it,  I  have  in  my  pocket  a  paper  which  my  aunt  Loveys 
sent  up  to  our  house  to  be  given  to  you.     She  says  that  she  has 
marked  with  red  ink  the  passage  about  which  she  spoke  to  you.' 

He  fumbled  in  his  pocket,  and  produced  the  newspaper,  and 
gave  it  to  Loveday,  who,  without  looking  at  it,  put  it  in  her 
reticule. 

'  I  shall  have  abundance  of  time  in  the  coach  for  looking  at 
the  news  and  reading  the  advertisement?,'  she  said. 

He  handed  her  from  the  light  cart,  and  helped  the  ostler  to 
convey  her  box  to  the  coach,  which  was  already  standing  in  front 
of  the  inn,  and  the  horses  were  being  put  in. 

The  box  was  hauled  to  the  top  of  the  coach,  and  strapped 
down.  Loveday  stepped  into  the  coach.  She  was  the  only 
passenger  inside. 

'  You  have  not  far  to  go  before  you  change,'  said  Gerans  at 
the  window.  *  At  Bodmin  you  get  into  another  coach  which  will 
convey  you  to  Launceston,  where  you  sleep  the  night.  You  will 
travel  to-morrow  to  Exeter.  Here,  Loveday,  is  a  little  basket  of 
provisions,  a  roast  chicken  and  some  cold  eggs  and  some  cake,  my 
mother  sends  you,  and  a  little  bottle  of  wine.  I  am  so  ashamed, 
I  alone  have  nothing  for  you  but  my  best,  best  wishes,  dear  sister. 
God  be  with  you  ! ' 

'Your  best  wishes — I  prize  nothing  higher.'  She  took  his 
hand,  and  leaning  through  the  window  lightly  kissed  his  cheek. 

*  God  bless  you,  dear  Gerans !     Be  sure  of  this — whatever 
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clouds  and  showers  you  pass  through,  that  true  honest  heart  will 
lead  you  at  last  to  great  happiness.' 

Gerans  pressed  her  hand.  '  I  accept  your  words,'  he  said,  '  as 
the  message  of  an  angel.' 

Then  the  driver  cracked  his  whip  this  way,  that  way,  when 
round  went  the  wheels — clatter,  clatter,  went  the  horses'  hoofs  on 
the  boulder  pavement ;  a  white  handkerchief  was  waved  out  of  the 
coach- window,  and  Grerans  stood,  with  his  hat  in  his  hand,  signalling 
after  it. 

Then  the  four  horses  went  round  a  corner,  and  the  scarlet- 
bodied  coach  lurched  after  them;  and  Grerans  saw  Loveday  no 
more. 

The  distance  from  Wadebridge  to  Bodmin  is  but  seven  miles ; 
Loveday  sat  back  and  allowed  her  tears  to  flow  unrestrained 
because  unobserved.  Her  talk  with  Gerans  had  done  her  good  ; 
she  had  been  able  to  clear  away  a  trouble  that  oppressed  him. 
She  spoke  to  him  in  great  sincerity ;  she  understood  Rose  better 
than  Rose  understood  herself.  She  could  not  believe  that  Rose 
was  untrue  to  her  husband,  even  in  thought,  but  she  quite  believed 
that  her  heart  had  not  yet  been  roused  to  love  and  value  Gerans 
as  he  deserved. 

She  knew  well  that  one  cause,  if  not  the  chief  cause,  of 
Rose's  dissatisfaction  was  her  husband's  submission  to  his  father. 
Loveday  had  not  spoken  on  this  matter  to  Gerans,  because  he 
had  not  alluded  to  it;  but  if  he  had  done  so,  she  would  have 
counselled  him  to  continue  as  heretofore.  The  caprice  of  a  girl 
must  not  turn  him  against  the  mature  determination  of  an 
experienced  man.  Gerans  must  think  for  himself,  and  if,  which 
was  most  sure,  Rose  opposed  the  old  Squire  out  of  empty  fancy, 
out  of  a  spirit  of  perversity,  he  must  not  take  his  wife's  side. 
This  would  displease  her  at  first,  but  after  a  while  she  would  admit 
that  he  had  acted  aright. 

Loveday  was  so  confident  in  the  rectitude  of  Gerans  that  she 
did  not  regret  not  having  given  him  advice  on  this  point.  His 
own  conscience  would  be  his  best  adviser,  other  counsel  was 
superfluous. 

At  Bodmin,  Loveday  got  a  seat  inside  the  Launceston  and 
Exeter  coach  only  through  the  courtesy  of  a  gentleman,  who  had 
secured  an  inside  seat,  but  vacated  it  for  her,  and  went  out- 
side. 

The  day  was  so  fine,  the  air  so  exhilarating,  that  she  had  little 
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compunction  in  accepting  his  offer,  and  assurance  that  he  pre- 
ferred a  place  on  the  top. 

About  an  hour  after  leaving  Bodmin,  as  the  scenery  was  un- 
interesting, and  she  desired  to  turn  her  thoughts  away  from 
Nantsillan  and  Towan  for  a  while,  Loveday  opened  her  reticule, 
and  drew  forth  the  paper  sent  her  by  Mrs.  Loveys.  It  was  a  small 
badly  printed  sheet,  with  a  print,  rude  and  blotty,  of  a  lighthouse 
on  the  top.  Under  this  woodcut  was  the  title,  The  Light  of 
the  West.  It  was  a  religious  paper  for  Sunday  reading.  As 
Loveday  unfolded  it,  her  eye  was  caught  by  a  score  of  red  ink 
against  an  advertisement.  She  looked  at  the  paragraph  indicated, 
and  read  as  follows  : — 

'  Wanted,  immediately,  a  gentlewoman  by  birth  and  education, 
to  be  the  companion  of  a  young  married  lady,  with  a  child,  an 
infant,  to  assist  in  the  management  of  the  house  and  the  care  of 
the  child.  Eemuneration  liberal.  Apply  P.F.,  the  Post  Office, 
Launceston.  A  personal  interview  desired.' 

'Why,'  said  Loveday  to  herself,  'this  is  the  very  thing  I 
desire.  Nothing  could  suit  me  better.  I  will  not  go  on  to  Exeter 
to-morrow,  I  will  stay  a  day  in  Launceston.' 

She  thought  a  good  deal  about  this  opening.  '  "  P.  F.," '  she 
repeated  to  herself ;  '  P  must  stand  for  Priscilla,  or  Prudence,  or 
Philippa,  or  Phoebe.' 

The  long  road  over  the  dreary  Bodmin  moors  was  not  interest- 
ing ;  little  presented  itself  to  distract  her  thoughts  from  herself 
and  the  chance  presented  to  her  by  the  advertisement. 

'  "  P.  F.," '  she  said.  £  I  wonder  whether  I  shall  come  to  know 
and  make  a  friend  of  "  P.  F." ' 

As  the  coach,  in  the  evening,  dashed  up  to  the  door  of  the 
King's  Arms,  a  gentleman  who  was  walking  towards  the  inn  sprang 
aside  from  the  horses. 

The  coach  drew  up  at  the  inn.  Then  the  door  was  opened, 
and  the  gentleman,  a  tall,  grave  young  man,  with  very  black  hair, 
an  aquiline  nose,  and  deep-set  dark  eyes,  courteously  came  to  the 
coach-door  and  held  out  his  arm  to  assist  Loveday  Penhalligan  to 
descend. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

ENGAGED. 

WHEN  Loveday  had  settled  about  a  bedroom,  and  had  unpacked 
what  few  things  she  would  want  for  the  night,  had  removed  her 
bonnet  and  taken  off  her  gloves,  and  smoothed  her  glossy,  abundant 
dark  hair,  she  came  down  into  the  coffee-room  of  the  'King's 
Arms,'  and  ordered  tea  and  an  egg. 

The  gentleman  who  had  handed  her  from  the  coach  was  there, 
reading  a  paper.  He  was  dressed  in  a  long  black  coat  with  high 
velvet  collar,  and  dark  knee-breeches  with  black  silk  stockings. 
His  hair  was  black,  cut  short  in  front,  but  falling  behind,  longer 
than  was  usual  at  the  time.  Indeed,  his  dress  was  antiquated. 
He  was  in  the  costume  worn,  probably,  by  his  father.  His  throat 
was  surrounded  by  a  white  fine  linen  tie,  and  his  waistcoat  dis- 
closed beautiful  lace  ruffles  in  front. 

His  manner,  like  his  dress,  was  old-fashioned  and  courtly. 
When  he  heard  Loveday  order  her  frugal  repast,  he  put  down  the 
paper  he  was  reading,  stood  up,  bowed,  and  said : 

*  Will  you  excuse  the  interference,  madam,  of  a  gentleman 
who,  though  he  has  not  passed  through  the  College  of  Surgeons, 
yet  exercises  some  of  the  functions  of  a  medical  man  ?  There  are 
some  men,  madam,  who  are  born  to  heal  the  infirmities  of  their 
fellows,  who  have  the  instinct,  or  shall  I  not  say,  reverently,  the 
inspiration,  of  healing  given  to  them  from  on  high,  without  any 
seeking  and  study.  There  are  others  who  acquire  laboriously 
what  is  intuitive  in  some.  I  speak  in  no  spirit  of  vanity  when  I 
say  that  I  am  a  born  physician  of  the  body.' 

Loveday  looked  at  him  with  wonder,  marvelling  to  what  this 
preamble  would  lead.  There  was  an  expression  of  such  goodness, 
simplicity,  and  desire  to  oblige  in  his  striking  face,  that  she  felt 
confidence  at  once  in  her  strange  companion  of  the  coffee-room. 

'  You  have  come  a  long  way  to-day,  madam  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  from  almost  the  other  end  of  Cornwall.' 

'  And  you  have  been  journeying  the  entire  day  ? ' 

'  Yes,  sir.  I  left  home  early.  I  have  been  in  two  coaches  and 
an  open  gig.' 

'  Then,'  said  he,  *  I  am  confirmed  in  my  audacity  in  prescribing 
for  you  something  more  substantial  than  an  egg,  a  bit  of  toast, 
and  tea.  I  have  ordered  a  roast  fowl  for  my  supper,  and  a  custard 
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pudding.  I  hope,  madam,  you  will  not  regard  me  as  taking  an 
undue  liberty,  being  a  total  stranger,  in  asking  you  to  share  the 
fowl  with  me.  It  would  be  foul  conduct  in  me  to  eat  the  bird, 
and  leave  the  lady  but  the  egg.  Which,'  said  he,  'is  a  joke, 
madam.' 

Then  he  gave  directions  to  the  waiter  to  have  two  covers  laid 
at  the  table. 

*  I  believe,'  said  the  gentleman,  who  was,  it  need  hardly  be 
said,  Paul  Featherstone,  of  Marsland,  'that  I  am  the  intruder 
here.  The  general  coffee-room  is  repugnant  to  me.  There  has 
been  smoking  in  it,  and  I  am  averse  to  the  odour  of  tobacco.  I 
believe  that  this  is,  in  fact,  the  private  ladies'  room,  and  that  I  am 
here  only  on  sufferance,  madam.  If  my  presence  at  all  incommodes 
you,  I  will  withdraw ;  but  I  trust  to  your  good  nature  to  endure 
my  society  for  a  little  while.  We  must  both  eat,  and  why  not 
eat  in  society  ?  Social  intercourse  gives  relish  to  the  best  food. 
I  am  so  accustomed  to  the  company  of  my  sister,  that  a  meal 
without  a  lady  to  grace  the  board  would  not  agree  with  me.' 

Loveday  did  not  answer  him,  save  with  a  grateful  look.  He 
spoke  in  so  kind  a  tone,  and  with  a  manner  so  fatherly,  that  she 
felt  quite  safe  in  his  presence  and  company  from  the  slightest 
impertinence. 

'  My  sister,'  said  Paul  Featherstone,  <  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable women  in  the  world.  It  is  a  privilege  to  be  her  brother. 
She  thinks  and  cares  for  every  one  who  comes  within  the  radius 
of  her  influence,  as  the  sun  lights,  warms,  and  attracts  every 
planet  in  the  solar  system.  But,'  said  Paul,  and  his  mouth 
twitched,  *  rare  confusion  am  I  making  in  my  similitudes.  The 
sun  has  no  satellite,  but  the  planet  is  allowed  one  or  more.  My 
sister,  who  has  been  married  for  over  a  twelvemonth,  has  lately  ac- 
quired a  little,  a  very  tiny  bright-and-shining  moon,  which  sails 
round  her,  and  never  leaves  her;  and  my  sister  delights  in  the 
soft  and  silvery  radiance  of  her  little  moon.' 

'  You  speak,  sir,  as  if  the  presence  added  to  your  own  pleasure 
and  light.' 

'  To  be  sure  it  does,'  answered  Paul,  his  face  kindling  with  a 
sweet  and  happy  brightness.  '  A  child  in  the  house  is  a  blessing 
from  on  high.  I  was  out  at  night — I  had,  in  fact,  ridden  for  a 
doctor,  and  was  returned — and  as  the  groom  took  my  horse, 
through  the  still,  starry,  dark-blue  sky  we  saw  a  silvery  streak ;  it 
described  a  curve,  and  was  formed  by  a  brilliant  meteor.  When 
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my  man  saw  that  I  was  watching  it,  he  said,  "  Folks  do  say  that 
falling  stars  be  little  souls  coming  to  babes  out  o'  paradise."  And 
sure  enough,  when  I  entered  the  house,  I  heard  a  faint  sobbing. 
The  soul  had  come,  and  found  it  dark  and  desolate  here  below 
— away  from  paradise.' 

'  You  have  no  children  of  your  own,  sir  ?  ' 

1 1 ! '  exclaimed  Paul  in  surprise,  and  laughed.  *  I  have  not 
a  wife.  I  have  not  reached  the  point  of  considering  it  possible 
that  I  may  have  one.  No,'  he  shook  his  head,  '  I  pity  the  woman 
that  would  take  me.  My  ideal  of  womanhood  is  so  high,  that  she 
would  be  ever  on  the  tremble  lest  she  fall  short  of  it.  I  believe,' 
continued  Paul,  dropping  into  a  meditative  mood,  'that  the 
characteristic  of  man  is  justice,  and  that  of  woman  is  self-abnega- 
tion. Excuse  me  if  I  seem  to  say  a  hard  thing,  but  I  do  not  ob- 
serve in  woman  that  rooted  conscience  of  justice  that  I  find 
inherent  in  men.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  find  immeasurable 
love  in  woman,  a  self-devotion  that  counteth  not  the  cost,  that 
will  give  up  everything  and  think  no  merit  lies  in  doing  so. 
Man,  on  the  contrary,  can  do  a  spasmodic  act  of  self-denial,  but 
cannot  live  a  life  of  it.  Man  is  naturally  selfish ;  woman  is 
instinctively  unselfish.' 

1  And,  sir,  in  evidence  of  man's  natural  selfishness,  you  insist 
on  my  partaking  of  your  roast  chicken.' 

'  I  beg  your  pardon.  In  evidence  of  my  natural  justice  I  offer 
you  half.  I  could  not  eat  it  all  myself ;  you  will  allow  that  ?  I 
deny  myself  nothing.  Whereas,  if  you  had  sat  down  to  your  cup 
of  tea  and  one  egg,  and  you  had  seen  me  sitting  in  the  window 
fasting,  you  could  not  have  broken  the  end  of  the  egg  or  touched 
your  cup.  Your  kind,  pitiful  eyes  would  have  sought  me,  and 
striven  to  catch  mine ;  and  then,  with  a  blush,  you  would  have 
offered  me  your  egg  and  un tasted  cup,  and  you  would  have  gone 
to  bed  perfectly  happy  because  I  had  eaten  one  and  emptied  the 
other.' 

Loveday  winced  at  the  reference  to  herself,  but  she  smiled  and 
paid,  modestly,  'You  judge  our  virtues  higher  than  they  deserve. 
Your  justice  is  largely  qualified  with  mercy.' 

*  Not  at  all,'  answered  Paul  Featherstone.  '  I  do  not  pretend 
that  every  woman  is  a  perfect  pattern  of  self-abnegation,  but  that 
she  is  set  in  the  key  of  which  self-devotion  is  the  dominant. 
Whatever  be  the  melody,  however  varied  the  harmonies  of  her 
life,  the  dominant  underlies  the  melody,  and  interpenetrates  the 
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harmonies ;  and  at  the  last  the  whole  piece  comes — possibly  after 
changes  into  other  keys — back  to  the  original,  and  dies  away, 
as  its  only  proper  finish,  on  the  dominant.  It  is  the  same  with 
man,  only  the  male  key  has  justice  for  its  ruling  note.  However 
wrongheaded  a  man  may  be,  and  however  criminally  he  may  act, 
the  note  of  justice  is  vibrating,  thrilling,  heard  and  felt  deep 
down  in  the  depths  of  his  conscience.  He  may  drown  it  for  a 
while  in  noise  j  but,  as  the  noise  ceases,  the  key-note  is  heard  still 
sounding,  and  will  sound  as  long  as  life  lasts.' 

*  I  have  sometimes  thought,'  began  Loveday ;  then  hesitated, 
and  ceased. 

*  Yes,'  said  Paul  Featherstone,  encouragingly.     '  I  entreat  you 
to  tell  me  your  thought.' 

'  I  have  sometimes  thought,'  said  Loveday,  with  lowered  eyes, 
*  whilst  I  have  been  wool-working,  that  we  poor  women  are  em- 
broidering our  lives  with  all  sorts  of  colours,  and  making  of  them 
various  figures,  but  that  there  must  be  some  common  cross-thread 
on  which  we  all  elaborate  the  varied  patterns  of  our  humble  lives. 
You  have  given  me  one  of  the  threads,  the  warp  or  the  woof,  I 
know  not  which.  Is  there  not  another  ?  ' 

'  Yes,'  answered  Paul.  *  Self-abnegation  is  the  woof,  religion  is 
the  warp.  That  is  not  naturally  in  men,  as  in  women.  On  these 
two  threads  the  whole  carpet  of  life  is  embroidered  :  done  in  strange 
reversed  mode,  sometimes,  as  the  Gobelin  tapestry  is  wrought,  when 
the  maker  sees  nothing  of  the  design  which  he  is  developing.  He 
stands  behind  the  threads,  and  thrusts  his  colours  in  and  out — 
now  this,  now  that — in  a  blind  way,  and  only  those  on  the  other 
side  see  the  result.  It  is  so  with  the  soul  within.  Behind  these 
threads,  weaving  life's  beautiful  Gobelin  carpet,  the  soul  stands  and 
sees  not  the  end  to  which  it  is  working — beholds  only  ragged 
ends,  and  irregular  threads,  and  ugly  knots — whereas  the  world 
sees  a  beautiful,  rich,  and  consistent  whole.' 

4 1  am  afraid,'  said  Loveday,  *  we  must  be  content  to  weave  our 
little  lives  into  kettle-holders,  not  Gobelin  tapestry.' 

'And  a  kettle-holder  saves  the  hand  from  being  burnt,' 
answered  Paul.  '  So,  many  an  insignificant  modest  life  has  been 
a  hand-guard  against  much  suffering.'  Then,  looking  across  the 
table,  he  said,  '  I  see  that  you  have  brought  your  blotting-book? 
and  want  to  write  letters.  Do  not  let  me  interrupt  you.  I  will 
go  out  and  take  a  turn  in  the  town,  or,  if  no  inconvenience  to  you 
here,  will  take  the  newspaper  and  read.' 
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*  No  inconvenience  whatever,'  said  Loveday,  readily.  '  It  is 
true  that  I  have  a  couple  of  letters  to  write,  and  there  is  no  ink 
in  my  room.' 

Paul  at  once  placed  the  rack  of  pens  and  the  inkstand  on  the 
table,  beyond  the  white  table  cloth,  and  rang  for  the  waiter  to 
remove  the  supper. 

Loveday  opened  her  book,  took  a  couple  of  sheets  of  paper, 
and,  spreading  one  before  her,  wrote  to  Mrs.  Loveys.  Loveday 
took  a  long  time  in  writing  this  letter.  It  was  well  to  let  Madame 
know  at  once  that  the  suit  of  Anthony  was  hopeless.  She  was 
resolved  not  to  leave  Mrs.  Loveys  and  the  young  man  in  suspense, 
or  in  the  delusion  that  she  acquiesced  in  their  arrangement.  The 
sooner  they  were  made  aware  that  she  could  not  accept  him,  the 
better.  Her  conscience  would  be  clear.  She  was  thankful  for 
the  honour  shown  her — in  her  humble  mind,  she  considered  it  an 
enormous  condescension — but  she  could  not  resolve  to  think  of 
the  union  as  possible.  She  had  not  mentioned  the  offer  to  her 
brother,  fearful  lest  he  should  try  to  persuade  her  to  the  sacrifice 
for  the  sake  of  his  interest.  Her  faith  in  Dennis  was  so  shaken 
that  she  admitted  the  possibility  of  this  meanness.  Yet,  when 
the  strange  gentleman  spoke  of  woman's  self-devotion,  she  felt 
her  cheeks  burn,  and  was  aware  with  shame  that  there  was  one 
act  of  self-devotion  of  which  she  was  not  capable.  She  could  not 
take  Anthony  Loveys,  even  for  the  love  she  bore  to  her  brother. 
Had  she,  perhaps,  sufficient  of  the  spice  of  masculine  justice  in 
her  soul  to  strengthen  her  against  this,  as  more  than  a  brother 
had  a  right  to  exact  ?  Perhaps  so. 

The  letter  to  Madame  Loveys  was  a  difficult  letter  to  compose. 
Poor  Loveday  spoiled  her  first  copy,  and  had  to  write  a  second. 
She  thought  long  over  each  line  she  wrote,  and  was  so  en- 
grossed in  her  thoughts  as  to  completely  forget  the  presence  of 
the  gentleman,  who  was  seated  in  the  background  behind  the 
newspaper. 

As  she  considered,  with  her  pen  to  her  lips  and  one  hand  on 
the  paper,  the  trace  of  her  thoughts  was  visible  in  her  pure  face, 
like  the  fleeting  shadows  of  the  clouds  during  the  day  over  the 
moor:  never  deep  and  threatening,  always  soft;  a  bloom,  not 
a  gloom;  a  varying  beauty  of  colour  to  the  pervading  sun- 
light, 

Paul  Featherstone's  eyes,  irresistibly  attracted  to  her,  watched 
her,  then  returned  to  the  newspaper.  Paul  was  ashamed  of  him- 
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self  for  looking  at  her.  He  knew  he  ought  not  to  do  so,  as  she 
was  unconscious  of  his  presence,  but  the  attraction  was  too  strong 
for  him  to  fight  against  it.  There  was  a  something — he  knew  not 
himself  what  it  was — in  Loveday's  face  which  drew  his  sympathy 
towards  her.  He  suspected  sorrow ;  he  saw  intelligence ;  and  he 
recognised  the  guileless  goodness  of  her  soul  by  that  instinct 
which  exists  in  all  cognate  spirits. 

Once  he  noticed  a  clear  trickling  tear  issue  from  under  her 
dark  lash  and  roll  down  her  cheek.  Then  the  hand  that  held  the 
newspaper  trembled.  Paul  was  fall  of  pity  for  suffering,  and  he 
would  have  been  glad  to  comfort  the  bruised  heart  of  Loveday,  if 
he  knew  what  was  her  pain. 

At  length  the  letter  was  finished,  and  folded,  and  sealed  with 
a  wafer.  Then  she  addressed  it,  put  it  aside,  and  wrote  the  second 
letter.  This  was  done  quickly,  without  long  consideration. 

When  it  was  finished  she  stood  up,  and  then  started.  She 
saw  Paul  Featherstone.  She  had  completely  forgotten  him.  He 
had  said  something  about  going  out  round  the  town,  and  she  had 
perhaps  fancied  he  was  no  longer  in  the  room.  He  had  remained 
without  noise,  and  this  had  led  to  her  error,  if  it  was  an  error,  and 
not  absorption  and  forgetfulness. 

She  took  up  the  two  letters,  intending  to  go  out  at  once  and 
post  them ;  but  Paul  Featherstone  rose  at  the  same  time. 

*  If  you  will  allow  me,'  he  said,  '  I  will  take  the  letters  for  you 
to  the  office.' 

'  Thank  you  very  much,'  she  replied.  <  Only  one  will  have 
postage  to  be  paid  on  it — at  least,  I  suppose  so.  The  other  is  to 
be  left  till  called  for.' 

He  looked  at  the  directions,  and  smiled. 

'  You  have  afforded  me  a  rare  pleasure,'  he  said.  *  I  shall  have 
to  post  but  one  of  the  letters.  The  second  is  addressed  to  me. 
I  am  "  P.  F." ' 

Loveday  started,  and  looked  at  him.  The  colour  went,  then 
came,  in  her  face. 

'  I  need  hardly  say,'  continued  Paul  Featherstone,  *  that  it  will 
indeed  be  a  proud  thing  for  me  if  I  can  secure  your  kind,  gene- 
rous services  for  my  sister.  I  am  glad,'  he  said,  after  a  pause, 
*  on  two  accounts :  on  my  sister's,  that  she  should  have  for  her 
companion  one  to  whom  she  is  sure  to  cJing,  and  whom  she  will 
treasure;  on  yours,  that  you  should  have  the  opportunity  of 
knowing  one  whom  it  is  a  privilege  to  know.' 
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*  Sir,'  said  Loveday,  timidly,  '  you  will  want  references.     You 
know  nothing  of  my  abilities.' 

*  I  want  no  references,'  answered  Paul.    '  None  in  this  case  are 
necessary.'     He  bowed. 

1  My  brother,'  faltered  Loveday,  '  is  a  surgeon.' 
'And   I,'  said  Paul,  'am   one   also.      Unrecognised   by   the 
faculty,  indeed,  but  I  am  a  healer  of  men  by  natural  gift  from 
on  high.' 

'  My  name,'  said  she,  *  is  Loveday  Penhalligan.' 
'  I  am  Paul  Featherstone,  of.  Marsland.  My  sister  Juliot  is 
Mrs.  Rock.  She  was  married  just  after  Christmas  twelvemonth 
to  a  Mr.  John  Rock,  who  lives  with  me.  Miss  Penhalligan,  shall 
you  be  able  to  travel  to-morrow  ?  I  am  impatient  to  make  you 
acquainted  with  my  sister  Juliot.  I  am  sure  you  will  love  her — 
you  cannot  fail  to  love  her — she  is  so  good.  We  are  a  quiet 
family,  and  live  in  a  quiet  nook,  out  of  the  noise  and  rush  of  the 
current  of  life,  but  we  are  happy  and  peaceful ;  and,  please  God, 
the  peace  and  happiness  of  that  home  will  remain  unbroken.  It 
has  been  heightened  and  deepened  by  the  addition  of  the  little 
one  who  has  arisen  on  our  horizon.  Did  I  say  that  he  added  to 
our  peace  ?  Well — happiness — hardly  quiet.  Miss  Penhalligan, 
this  is  almost  a  joke.' 

So  Loveday  went  from  the  house  of  the  surgeon,  who  was  one 
by  science,  but  without  sympathy,  to  that  of  the  physician  who 
was  one  by  sympathy,  but  without  science. 

(T0  "be  continue  A.) 
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PURE   GOLD. 

WE  all  know  gold  is  filthy  lucre ;  the  root  of  all  evil ;  a  snare  and 
a  delusion ;  common  dross ;  the  invention  of  the  evil  one ;  the 
mammon  of  unrighteousness ;  and  yet  somehow,  though  we 
always  admit  that  money  doesn't  secure  any  permanent  advan- 
tage to  us,  we  nevertheless  feel  with  Sydney  Smith  that  we  are 
just  on  an  average  one  guinea  the  happier  for  every  extra  guinea 
that  falls  into  our  pockets.  The  preacher  moralises  glibly  on  the 
d.eceitfulness  of  riches ;  but  when  his  bishop,  moved  by  his  elo- 
quent discourse,  immediately  offers  him  a  better  living,  does  he 
humbly  answer  that  increased  wealth  only  brings  with  it  increased 
responsibilities,  and  that  three  hundred  pounds  a  year,  paid  quar- 
terly, is  more  than  enough  for  his  slender  services  ?  I  trow  not : 
he  rises  from  his  breakfast-table  with  the  episcopal  letter  gripped 
tight  in  his  hand,  kisses  poor  Mrs.  Preacher  tenderly  on  the 
forehead,  and,  a  certain  strange  moisture  dimming  his  eyes, 
remarks  with  touching  inconsistency  that  Jim  can  now  go  to  the 
Charterhouse,  and  that  Polly  may  at  once  begin  her  lessons  in 
music.  And  for  my  part,  though  it  may  be  wicked  to  confess 
it,  I  sympathise  with  him  far  more  at  that  perilous  moment, 
when  the  image  of  the  vile  metal,  coined  into  sovereigns,  dazzles 
and  obscures  his  moral  vision,  than  when  in  dolorous  tones  of 
didactic  exhortation  he  warns  the  Gileses  and  Hodges  of  his  rustic 
congregation  not  to  follow  the  pernicious  example  of  backsliding 
Demas.  Demas,  however,  according  to  that  eminent  commentator 
Mr.  John  Bunyan,  had  only  a  silver-mine ;  and  indeed  a  silver 
shilling  is  more  likely  to  bribe  poor  Giles  and  Hodge,  as  things 
go  nowaday?,  than  the  golden  guinea  against  which  the  preacher 
hurls  in  vain  the  rusty  ammunition  of  his  perfunctory  anathema. 
Sad  as  it  is  to  say  so,  that  wicked  metal  still  remains,  in  spite 
of  all  the  preachers,  an  object  of  obvious  interest  and  desire  to  the 
vast  mass  of  civilised  humanity.  Dross  though  it  be,  it  forms  the 
chief  incentive  of  art  and  industry ;  filthy  though  we  think  it,  yet 
as  the  circulating  medium,  fresh  and  clean  from  her  Majesty's 
Mint,  it  really  possesses  to  the  outer  eye  a  certain  illusory  exter- 
nal attractiveness  and  apparent  beauty.  And  since  everybody  in 
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his  heart  wishes  to  get  and  keep  as  much  as  possible  of  it,  consis- 
tent with  the  strictest  honour  and  probity  (or  even  sometimes 
otherwise),  it  is  not  unnatural  to  conclude  that  some  slight  inquiry 
into  its  origin  and  value,  both  as  a  metal  and  a  medium,  may 
possess  a  certain  amount  of  curiosity  and  interest  for  the  greater 
number  of  her  Majesty's  lieges. 

At  this  point  of  my  exposition,  however,  I  am  met  at  the 
outset  by  a  delicate  question  of  individual  modesty.  Gold  is  by 
definition  the  subject  of  the  present  discourse ;  yet  I  have  myself 
had  so  little  to  do  personally  with  that  particular  precious  metal 
that  I  naturally  feel  a  certain  graceful  diffidence  in  attempting 
to  deal  scientifically  with  its  origin  and  nature.  If  it  were  only 
copper,  now,  or  even  silver !  With  those  I  have  a  fair  working 
acquaintance.  But  gold  is  to  me  so  very  rare  and  infrequent  a 
metal  that  I  shrink  from  speaking  of  it  with  too  much  show  of 
familiar  intimacy.  However,  I  console  myself  with  the  reflection 
that  Lord  Eothschild  has  never  yet  attempted  to  write  an  article 
about  a  chemical  element  with  which  he  must  be  far  more  inti- 
mately acquainted  (in  the  concrete)  than  I  am ;  and  until  that 
distinguished  member  of  the  Upper  House  is  pleased  to  break  his 
aristocratic  silence  on  the  subject,  a  humble  author  may  perhaps 
be  permitted  to  discourse,  so  far  as  his  limited  opportunities 
permit  him,  on  the  sources  and  mainsprings  of  our  universal  gold 
supply. 

Unlike  most  other  metals,  the  root  of  all  evil  usually  occurs 
in  the  world  at  large  in  the  pure  or  native  condition  only. 
The  reason  for  this  peculiarity  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  gold, 
though  morally  so  vile  and  common  a  substance,  is  chemically 
and  technically  a  noble  metal,  that  is  to  say,  one  which  enters  but 
sparingly  into  combination  with  metalloids.  Iron,  as  we  all  know, 
if  exposed  to  air,  or  still  worse  to  water,  soon  rusts ;  or  in  other 
words,  combines  with  oxygen.  When  found  in  mines,  therefore, 
it  usually  occurs  more  or  less  under  the  form  of  an  oxide,  with  a 
greater  or  smaller  proportion  of  the  two  chief  ingredients  variously 
commingled.  Still  more  are  minerals  like  aluminium,  calcium, 
potassium,  and  sodium,  invariably  found  in  a  high  state  of  combi- 
nation. But  copper,  though  usually  met  with  as  a  compound 
with  the  metalloids,  occasionally  occurs  in  the  pure  condition  ; 
silver  most  frequently  does  so ;  and  gold  hardly  ever  appears 
under  any  other  form.  It  is  this  remarkable  chemical  inertness 
of  gold,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  which  gave  it  at  first  its  value 
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as  an  ornamental  material,  and  so  finally  led  up  to  its  universal 
adoption  as  the  medium  of  exchange,  the  enemy  of  virtue,  and 
the  chief  standard  of  value  in  all  civilised  communities.  And 
lest  this  last  imprudent  remark  should  rouse  a  passing  qualm  in 
the  breast  of  the  stoutest  reader,  I  may  hasten  to  reassure  him 
by  adding  at  once  that  I  am  not  going  to  discourse  upon  the 
currency  question,  that  I  do  not  know  (other  than  practically) 
4  what  is  a  pound,'  and  that  I  have  no  settled  views  at  all  of  my 
own  upon  the  stupid  and  uninteresting  bimetallic  controversy.  I 
pledge  myself  to  avoid  carats  and  processes,  to  ignore  the  very 
existence  of  decimal  fractions,  and  to  confine  myself  in  this  paper 
to  such  simple  statements  on  the  subject  in  hand  as  may  conve- 
niently be  phrased  in  the  Queen's  English. 

Gold,  then,  is  a  particularly  inert  and  chemically  stable  sub- 
stance, little  given  to  entering  into  combination  with  other 
elements,  and  satisfied  to  remain  in  the  virgin  state  without  any 
violent  elective  hankering  after  a  morganatic  union  with  that  all- 
pervading  corruptor  and  demoraliser,  oxygen.  It  is  also,  alas  !  as 
most  of  us  know  to  our  sorrow,  a  very  rare  and  infrequent  metal, 
being  one  of  the  elements  which  enter  least  in  point  of  quantity 
into  the  composition  of  the  earth's  crust.  So  far  as  we  can  judge 
from  the  chemical  examination  of  rocks  exposed  at  the  surface, 
the  commonest  metals  in  the  shell  of  our  planet  are  aluminium, 
calcium,  magnesium,  potassium,  and  sodium,  which  are  largely 
present  in  the  formation  of  granite,  clay,  limestone,  chalk,  dolo- 
mite, gneiss,  and  most  of  the  other  best  known  deposits.  It  is  a 
noteworthy  fact,  too,  that  these  are  also  the  lightest  of  all  metals 
— everybody  has  seen  the  common  Mechanics'  Institute  experiment 
of  making  sodium  swim  on  water — an  observation  whose  true  sig- 
nificance will  shortly  become  somewhat  more  apparent.  After 
them  in  frequency  come  iron,  manganese,  and  barium,  which  are 
far  heavier,  and  whose  compounds  do  not  form  nearly  such  large 
masses  of  material  at  the  earth's  surface.  Rarer  still  are  copper 
tin,  lead,  and  zinc,  occurring  only  in  a  few  scattered  spots ;  and 
rarest  of  all  are  silver,  mercury,  gold,  and  platinum,  which  are 
among  the  heaviest  of  all  the  elements,  and  are  never  found  any- 
where except  in  extremely  small  quantities. 

What  are  the  obvious  conclusions  to  which  such  facts  and 
others  like  them  seem  to  point  ?  Clearly  these.  The  heavier 
substances  composing  the  mass  of  our  planet  are  mostly  to  be 
found  where  one  would  naturally  expect  them — at  the  bottom,  or, 
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in  other  words,  near  the  centre  of  the  earth ;  while  the  lighter 
bodies  are  equally  to  be  seen  where  a  sensible  man  would  look  to 
discover  them — at  the  top,  or,  in  other  words,  on  or  near  the  earth's 
surface.  The  outermost  layer  of  all  on  our  planet  is  composed  of 
the  extremely  light  gases  which  make  up  the  atmosphere — oxy- 
gen, nitrogen,  and  carbonic  acid  ;  the  next  layer  consists  mainly 
of  water,  composing  the  ocean ;  within  that  comes  a  stratum  of 
not  very  solid  rock,  principally  built  up  of  the  lighter  metals, 
aluminium,  calcium,  magnesium,  and  so  forth,  combined  with  the 
lighter  metalloids,  oxygen,  silicon,  and  carbon,  in  more  or  less 
loose  and  spongy  compounds ;  while  at  the  bottom  of  all,  as  far 
as  our  ignorance  of  the  earth's  centre  will  permit  us  to  guess, 
must  lie  first  a  layer  of  heavier  materials,  as  Durocher  originally 
suggested,  represented  by  the  dense  and  ponderous  lavas  and  ba- 
salts occasionally  brought  up  to  the  surface  by  volcanic  agencies ; 
and  inside  that  again,  a  still  heavier  core,  composed  perhaps  of 
the  weightiest  metals  and  metalloids  in  a  very  close  state  of 
aggregation. 

However  this  may  be,  and  it  seems  natural  to  suppose  that 
the  heaviest  matter  should  sink  to  the  bottom,  it  is  at  any  rate 
certain  that  gold,  silver,  mercury,  and  platinum  are  heavy  metals 
which  exist  in  very  small  quantities  only  at  the  surface,  and  that 
chiefly  in  the  unmixed  condition.  Whether  there  is  plenty  more 
of  them  below  or  not  is  a  question  that  can  hardly  be  considered 
as  coming,  so  far,  within  the  range  of  practical  politics.  But  the 
notion  of  sinking  an  artesian  well  into  the  earth's  recesses,  and 
thence  pumping  up  molten  gold,  as  men  nowadays  in  America 
4  strike  ile,'  is  a  romance  worthy  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  perhaps 
to  be  realised  in  the  thirtieth  century. 

The  miserable  and  inconsiderable  fraction  of  gold  actually 
existing  within  workable  distances  at  the  present  day  in  the  crust 
of  this  planet  is  all  dispersed  in  very  tiny  quantities  over  various 
parts  of  the  earth's  surface.  A  great  deal  of  it  is  diffused  in  abso- 
lutely valueless  amounts,  mostly  in  the  form  of  chloride,  through 
the  mass  of  other  rocks,  where  it  will  never  probably  be  worth 
the  trouble  of  extraction.  The  remainder  is  chiefly  obtained  in 
larger  but  still  very  petty  lumps,  in  veins  of  quartz  or  other  rock, 
and  in  nuggets  either  on  the  beds  of  modern  streams  or  in  the 
alluvial  deposits  of  ancient  rivers. 

But  where  did  the  gold  originally  come  from,  and  how  did  it 
get  there  ?  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  nowadays  that  the  ultimate 
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source  of  all  nuggets  and  alluvial  gold  is  to  be  found  in  the  veins 
of  auriferous  quartz.  And  how  did  the  gold  get  into  the  quartz, 
again  ?  Well,  that  question  goes  all  of  a  piece  with  the  question 
as  to  the  origin  of  metallic  veins  generally,  and  must  be  answered 
by  Mr.  Phillips  on  the  same  broad  principles.  For  metallic  veins 
are  now  almost  certainly  known  to  be  masses  of  rubble,  or  drip- 
ping, so  to  speak,  filling  up  gaps  and  fissures  in  the  natural  rock 
that  spreads  around  them.  The  material  that  composes  them  got 
filtered  into  the  fissure  by  flowing  water,  which  brought  the 
metal  and  other  rubble  in  solution  with  it.  Thus,  in  the  last 
resort,  we  must  account  for  the  presence  of  gold  in  quartz  veins 
by  supposing  that  both  the  quartz  and  the  gold  were  carried  to 
their  present  position  by  the  agency  of  water,  and  were  deposited 
in  the  sides  and  walls  of  the  fissure  until  at  last  they  filled  it  up 
entirely.  If  this  view  be  correct,  and  it  is  the  one  held  by  Mr. 
Phillips  and  many  other  great  mining  authorities,  we  must  con- 
clude that  the  final  source  of  all  our  gold  deposits,  whether  from 
pockets,  placers,  quartz  veins,  or  gossans,  is  the  minute  quantity 
of  gold  diffused  in  the  pure  state,  or  as  a  chloride  or  other  com- 
pound, through  the  mass  of  all  the  surrounding  or  underlying 
rocks. 

There  must  be  very  little  gold  in  the  laterally  surrounding 
rocks,  however,  for  there  is  not  much  to  boast  of  even  in  the 
richest  and  most  auriferous  quartz.  Probably  whatever  little  of 
the  precious  metal  exists  at  all  dispersed  through  the  granite  and 
gneiss  of  the  underlying  crust  must  exist  in  extremely  minute 
quantities,  and  perhaps  in  the  form  of  diffuse  chloride.  This 
chloride  might  be  dissolved  out  by  percolating  water,  and  so 
introduced  together  with  the  quartz  into  the  gap  or  fissure.  Mr. 
Daintree,  indeed,  found  by  experiment  that  if  a  speck  of  gold  were 
placed  in  a  solution  of  the  chloride,  the  gold  would  gradually 
grow  into  a  small  grain  on  any  piece  of  wood  or  cork  introduced 
into  the  liquid.  In  other  words,  the  metal  contained  in  the 
chloride  would  come  out  from  its  combination  as  native  gold, 
and  unite  with  the  tiny  speck  of  pure  metal  which  served  it  as 
a  nucleus.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  gold  in  quartz  got 
similarly  deposited  round  a  common  centre,  so  that  in  the  most 
literal  sense  it  may  perhaps  be  true  (in  spite  of  Aristotle's  dog- 
matic statement  to  the  contrary)  that  money  grows,  though  very 
slowly. 

It  is  a  pleasant  thought  indeed,  for  the  poor  man,  to  know 
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that  gold  is  even  now  still  growing.  Mr.  Brough  Smyth  has 
shown  that  it  can  be  deposited  nowadays  in  appreciable  quantities 
within  comparatively  short  periods.  Bits  of  mineralised  timber 
and  beams  from  the  galleries  of  the  older  workings  in  Australian 
mines  have  been  found  to  exhibit,  under  the  microscope,  particles 
of  gold,  intermixed  with  crystals  of  iron  pyrites,  all  through  the 
central  parts  of  the  wood ;  and  this  gold  must,  of  course,  have 
gathered  there  from  solution  in  water  during  the  few  years  that 
have  elapsed  since  the  first  discovery  of  the  precious  metal  in 
Australia.  Mr.  Uhrich  similarly  notes  that  in  the  gold-drifts 
auriferous  pyrites  is  often  found  incrusting  or  replacing  roots  and 
twigs ;  and  samples  of  such  gold-bearing  wood,  when  submitted 
to  an  assay,  have  yielded  amounts  of  the  pure  metal  varying 
from  a  few  pennyweights  to  several  ounces  per  ton.  Mr.  H.  A. 
Thomson  further  mentions  a  specimen  of  pyrites  which  had 
gathered  in  the  centre  of  an  old  tree  trunk,  and  which  yielded  at 
the  rate  of  as  much  as  thirty  ounces. 

Whether  the  gold  and  the  quartz  got  into  the  veins  (or,  rather, 
the  fissures)  laterally  or  from  below  is  still  a  moot-point  among 
the  learned  in  minerals.  Probably  both  theories  are  more  or  less 
true.  A  certain  amount  of  dissolved  material  may  doubtless  filter 
in  under  certain  circumstances  from  surrounding  rocks,  and  this 
may  be  the  origin  of  a  few  mineral  veins,  both  of  gold  or  silver, 
and  of  more  useful  though  less  noble  metals — nobility  and  useful- 
ness being,  here  as  elsewhere,  roughly  in  inverse  ratio  to  each 
another.  But  it  is  almost  certain,  according  to  Professor  Geikie 
(who  ought  to  know),  that  the  mineral  matter  which  makes  up 
most  metalliferous  veins  came  from  below.  There  is  good  reason  to 
believe,  indeed,  that  the  minerals  and  ores  which  fill  the  fissures 
were  introduced  into  their  present  home  dissolved  in  steam  or  hot 
water,  or  even  by  igneous  fusion  and  injection.  It  is  known  that 
at  the  present  time  mineral  matters  and  metallic  sulphides  are  so 
being  deposited  in  fissures  up  which  hot  water  rises.  It  is  also 
known  that  one  of  the  richest  mines  in  Nevada,  the  Great  Corn- 
stock  Lode — a  perfect  Tom  Tiddler's  ground,  from  which  fabulous 
quantities  of  gold  and  silver  have  been  extracted — is  closely  con- 
nected with  the  seething  hot  Steamboat  Springs,  in  the  same 
volcanic  district,  and  is  itself  still  permeated  by  almost  boiling 
water.  There  is  something  highly  refreshing  to  the  orthodox 
mind  in  this  modern  notion  that  gold — that  wicked  metal — has 
thus  an  origin  from  below,  and  is  so  intimately  bound  up  in  its 
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first  beginnings  with  very  warm  regions  and  sulphurous  exhala- 
tions. 

Nothing  can  be  more  interesting  than  the  light  cast  upon  the 
appearance  of  gold  at  the  surface  by  this  volcanic  Nevada  region. 
The  rock  at  Steamboat  Springs  is  traversed  by  numerous  fissures, 
from  some  of  which  hot  water  issues,  while  others  give  off  only 
clouds  of  steam.  On  the  sides  of  these  fissures  a  flinty  incrusta- 
tion is  now  being  laid  down,  containing  quartz  crystals,  iron,  and 
other  mineral  matters  ;  and  in  the  older  among  them,  now  almost 
dormant  as  regards  the  hot- water  apparatus,  gold  also  occurs  in 
small  quantities.  Seven  miles  off  lies  the  still  more  ancient 
Comstock  Lode,  exactly  like  these  modern  fissures  in  all  its  main 
physical  characteristics,  but  now  entirely  silted  up  throughout, 
and  enormously  rich  both  in  gold  and  silver.  The  most  interest- 
ing point  about  the  lode,  however,  is  this,  that  as  the  workings 
have  descended  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  the  water  has  got 
constantly  hotter  and  hotter;  and  now,  at  a  depth  of  three 
thousand  feet,  the  miners  are  distinctly  inconvenienced  by  the 
warmth  of  the  temperature.  It  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion 
that  the  material  which  fills  up  the  Comstock  Lode  was  deposited 
there  by  the  hot  water  in  the  same  manner  as  at  Steamboat 
Springs,  and  that  the  gold  and  silver  were  forced  up  from  greater 
depths  beneath  by  the  semi- volcanic  agency  of  steam  and  geysers. 
If  this  be  so,  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  heavy  metals  like  gold 
and  silver  should  be  found  so  seldom  in  ordinary  rocks,  but  should 
occur  with  comparative  frequency  in  the  quartz  veins  or  other 
siliceous  deposits  of  open  fissures,  forced  up  to  near  the  surface 
from  immense  depths  in  the  earth's  interior  by  igneous  activity. 

However  the  gold  got  into  the  quartz,  it  is  at  any  rate  a 
matter  of  simple  fact  that  all  the  known  gold  of  the  world  has 
been  derived,  sooner  or  later,  from  just  such  mineral  veins  or 
fissures.  A  great  deal  of  our  existing  gold  supply  is  obtained  by 
crushing  the  quartz  and  then  treating  it  mechanically  or  chemi- 
cally, to  extract  the  metal ;  the  remainder  is  obtained  from 
alluvial  deposits,  ancient  or  modern,  into  which  the  gold  has  been 
washed  out  by  the  agency  of  streams  or  natural  water  power.  What 
man  now  does  on  the  small  scale  with  his  mills  and  stamps,  his 
washing  and  his  amalgams,  nature  long  ago  did  on  the  large  scale 
with  her  lakes  and  rivers,  her  freshets  and  her  waterfalls.  In 
treating  auriferous  quartz  for  gold,  we  always  begin  by  crushing 
the  veinstone  that  contains  it  with  powerful  machinery,  and  then 
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subjecting  the  pulverised  material  to  the  action  of  -water,  -which 
washes  away  the  silica  suspended  in  its  stream,  but  lets  the  heavy 
metal  sink  by  gravity  to  the  bottom.  Now,  all  the  gold-bearing 
sands  and  gravels  have  been  naturally  subjected  to  just  the  same 
crushing  process,  spread  out  over  those  enormous  periods  of  time 
which  the  geologist  demands  of  right  for  every  part  of  his  exacting 
science.  The  quartz  here  has  been  pulverised  and  washed  by 
natural  means  ;  the  greater  part  of  the  finely  powdered  silica  has 
been  carried  away,  and  the  lumps  of  gold  have  been  left  behind, 
more  or  less  mixed  up  in  the  beds  with  sand  or  gravel.  It  is 
clear  that  gold-diggings  of  this  latter  sort  must  be  far  richer  in 
the  precious  metal  than  the  mere  quartz-veins ;  and  it  is  such 
auriferous  sands  and  gravels  that  make  up  the  better  part  of  the 
wealthy  Australian  and  Californian  gold-fields. 

Auriferous  gravels  can  of  course  only  exist  where  auriferous 
quartz-veins  existed  before  them.  Without  a  bank  to  draw  upon 
in  the  first  place,  you  cannot  possibly  get  your  bullion.  In  Cali- 
fornia, the  materials  that  make  up  the  gold-bearing  gravel-beds 
were  washed  down  by  streams  and  floods  in  the  Pliocene  period 
from  the  mountain- tops  above,  and  deposited  in  the  basins  of 
ancient  lakes  and  rivers  now  no  more.  But  Pliocene  gravel  would, 
under  natural  circumstances,  long  since  have  been  washed  away  ; 
it  has  been  preserved  in  California  to  the  days  of  Bill  Nye  and 
Jones  of  Calaveras  by  a  peculiar  accident  which  those  amiable 
gentlemen  would  no  doubt  regard  as  '  almost  providential '  for  the 
mining  interest.  Towards  the  close  of  the  genial  Pliocene  epoch, 
that  usually  well-conducted  chain,  the  Sierra  Nevada,  suddenly 
burst  forth  *  on  the  spree  '  into  volcanic  activity  on  a  grand  and 
generally  Western  American  scale.  Like  the  cowboys  who  *  paint 
the  town  red'  in  their  simple  joy, it  covered  the  auriferous  gravels 
with  showers  of  pumice,  ashes,  and  pebbles,  and  finally  capped 
the  entire  mass  with  a.  broad  sheet  of  solid  basalt  and  lava.  Not 
only  did  this  great  prehistoric  eruption  overwhelm  the  mastodons, 
Pliocene  lamas,  and  other  extinct  animals  whose  bones  and  teeth 
still  pleasingly  diversify  the  Californian  diggings  (giving  inci- 
dental occasion  to  the  celebrated  Society  upon  the  Stanislaw),  but 
it  also  buried  beneath  its  ash  and  lava  the  famous  and  much- 
debated  Calaveras  skull,  which,  if  genuine,  is  the  oldest  fragment 
of  a  human  body  now  known  to  exist  anywhere.  The  capping  of 
lava  varies  from  a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  thick- 
ness, and  it  has  preserved  from  erosion  the  subjacent  gravel  which 
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would  otherwise  have  been  swept  away,  and  so  rendered  possible 
the  very  existence  of  the  Californian  diggings  and  the  town  of 
San  Francisco. 

Besides  the  dubious  Calaveras  skull  itself,  other  evidences  of 
man's  coexistence  with  the  mastodon  and  the  extinct  mammals 
generally  during  the  period  when  the  auriferous  gravel  was  being 
laid  down  are  far  from  uncommon  in  the  Californian  region. 
Stone  implements,  spear-heads,  mortars,  and  ladles,  all  of  a 
suspiciously  high  type,  of  prehistoric  workmanship  for  Pliocene 
man,  have  been  unearthed  from  the  gravels  beneath  150  feet  of 
solid  lava  under  Table  Mountain  in  Tuolumne  County.  If  one 
could  only  believe  in  these  remarkable  implements,  the  date  of 
semi-civilised  humanity,  even,  in  America  at  least,  would  be 
pushed  far  back  into  the  Pliocene  period ;  but  unfortunately 
the  evidence  is  quite  too  good,  and  the  workmanship  of  the 
savages  is  so  very  perfect  that  one  can  hardly  refrain  from  serious 
doubts  as  to  the  remote  date  assigned  to  the  arrow-heads.  That 
the  gravels  themselves  are  of  Pliocene  age  admits  of  no  doubt, 
but  were  the  scoops  and  mortars  really  found  there  ?  Sceptical 
Marquis  de  Nadaillac,  coolest  and  calmest  of  American  archaeolo- 
gists, throws  cold  water  over  the  whole  discovery,  and  suggests, 
with  the  charming  frankness  of  scientific  critics,  that  the  imple- 
ments were  not  unearthed  in  situ — or,  in  other  words,  that  some- 
body put  them  there.  Such  things  have  been,  indeed,  in  America ; 
things  never  dreamt  of  in  the  guileless  philosophy  of  European 
men  of  science. 

Curiously  enough,  in  Australia  too,  the  auriferous  gravels  are 
of  Pliocene  date,  and  are  capped  and  preserved  in  the  same  manner 
by  a  thick  layer  of  volcanic  deposits.  It  would  seem  as  though 
gold-bearing  gravels  in  general  can  only  occur  in  any  quantities 
where  they  have  been  preserved  from  erosion  for  long  periods  of 
time  by  the  superposition  of  solid  beds  of  lava  or  basalt. 

Whenever  a  river  flows  through  country  occupied  either  by 
gold-bearing  quartz-veins  or  auriferous  gravel,  it  naturally  washes 
out  and  collects  here  and  there  in  hollows  of  its  bed  nuggets  and 
scales  and  grains  of  gold  from  the  surrounding  deposits.  These 
river  diggings  form  of  course  the  richest  deposits  of  gold  to  be 
found  anywhere,  for  they  are  the  sittings  of  the  siftings  ;  and  they 
can  be  worked  with  the  least  trouble  and  expense,  so  that  in  all 
auriferous  countries  they  form  the  earliest  deposits  to  be  exploited 
by  miners.  Gold  collects  in  pot-holes  in  the  river  bed,  and  also 
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behind  little  bars  of  rock,  which  serve  as  riffles  to  retain  it  from 
washing  away.  In  the  Yuba  valley  in  California,  after  the  gravel 
of  the  surface  has  been  removed,  and  the  solid  rock  on  which  it 
rests  has  been  reached,  the  gold  is  found  in  a  thin  layer  of  grains 
and  scales  over  the  entire  flooring  of  the  prehistoric  stream.  In 
some  cases,  says  Mr.  Phillips,  the  scales  are  so  firmly  inlaid  upon 
the  hard  granitic  bed  of  the  ancient  river  course  as  to  resemble  a 
gilt  mosaic,  and  the  whole  surface  of  the  rock  has  to  be  worked 
over  with  a  pick  in  order  to  disentangle  the  gold  deposited  in  its 
substance.  But  in  modern  rivers  the  gold  more  often  occurs  in 
loose  nuggets,  dispersed  through  the  sand  and  gravel  banks  of  the 
occasional  pools  and  creeks. 

Gold  is  dispersed  over  almost  all  the  world,  in  one  or  other 
of  these  various  forms,  either  in  auriferous  quartz,  in  ancient 
river  gravels,  in  modern  alluvium,  or  on  the  beds  of  streams.  In 
Britain,  where  large  quantities  exist  in  the  form  of  sovereigns,  a 
certain  amount  of  local  gold  is  found  near  Dolgelly,  dispersed 
through  veins  of  quartz,  but  hardly  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
repay  crushing.  In  Scotland,  a  few  of  the  streams  in  Sutherland, 
tributaries  of  the  Helmsdale  river,  bring  down  small  nuggets  from 
the  neighbouring  drift.  In  Ireland,  gold  occurs  in  placers  among 
the  Wicklow  hills,  but  none  has  yet  been  discovered  in  the  natu- 
ral matrix,  though  a  few  specks  have  sometimes  been  observed 
on  rocks  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Europe  as  a  whole, 
however,  is  poor  in  gold.  A  little  has  at  times  been  mined  in 
the  Thuringian  Forest;  considerable  amounts  exist  in  Bohemia; 
Hungary  and  Italy  yield  fair  quantities  ;  and  a  moderate  amount 
is  found  in  the  Ural  Mountains,  both  in  original  deposits  and  in 
beds  of  river  sand.  In  the  last-named  case,  the  specks  are  too 
small  to  be  separately  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 

In  Asia  there  is  far  more  gold.  India  has  a  vast  amount,  if  you 
can  only  get  at  it — I  do  not  wish  to  encourage  reckless  specula- 
tion— chiefly  by  crushing  very  solid  rock.  Siberia  also  contains 
plenty  of  gold,  and  other  outlying  countries  come  in  for  their 
share.  But  where  Afric's  sunny  fountains  roll  down  their  golden 
sand,  or,  to  be  more  precise,  on  the  Gold  Coast  and  elsewhere,  still 
richer  deposits  have  long  been  known,  while  the  Transvaal  just 
at  present  forms  the  newest  Eldorado  of  adventurous  miners 
and  still  more  adventurous,  not  to  say  foolish,  investors.  In 
America  there  is  gold  in  California,  gold  in  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
gold  in  the  Alleghanies,  gold  in  Canada.  And  in  Australia  there 
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is  more  gold  still,  though  the  yield  of  late  years  has  steadily 
fallen  off,  and  the  mines  of  Victoria  have  begun  to  show  symptoms 
of  gradual  exhaustion. 

But  the  most  interesting  question  of  all  about  gold  is,  how  did 
it  come  to  be  the  root  of  all  evil  ?  What  has  made  this  particular 
yellow  metal,  above  all  other  stones  and  minerals,  the  standard 
of  value,  the  medium  of  exchange,  and  the  object  of  all  men's 
ardent  devotion  ?  In  order  to  solve  that  curious  problem,  we 
must  look  at  the  origin  of  its  use  among  mankind,  and  the  gradual 
evolution  of  its  employment  as  money. 

Primitive  man,  hunting  about  in  the  rivers  for  fish  and  in  the 
forests  for  venison,  had  other  wants,  philosophers  tell  us,  than 
those  of  mere  vulgar  food  and  drink  ;  the  noble  thirst  for  trinkets, 
the  aesthetic  desire  for  personal  decoration,  which  now  gives  rise 
to  fashion  plates  and  drapers'  shops  and  jewellers'  windows,  was 
already  vaguely  alive  within  his  swelling  bosom.  He  adorned 
himself  even  then  with  necklets  of  bears' teeth,  and  shining  fossils, 
and  girdles  of  shell,  and  belts  of  wampum,  all  which  things  are 
found,  in  company  with  the  white  chalk  and  the  red  ochre  that 
made  primitive  woman  beautiful  for  ever,  among  the  concreted 
floors  of  the  Dordogne  caverns.  Primitive  woman  was  not  fair 
to  outer  view,  as  other  maidens  be  ;  on  the  contrary,  she  was  no 
doubt  distinctly  dark,  not  to  say  dusky ;  somewhere  about  the 
precise  complexion  of  the  modern  negress,  her  nearest  surviving 
representative  ;  but  already  she  knew  how  to  keep  in  the  fashion  ; 
she  loved  gold,  as  Walpole  long  afterwards  remarked  of  her 
remote  descendants,  and,  when  she  could  get  them,  diamonds  also. 
Ages  before  any  other  metals  were  smelted  or  manufactured  into 
useful  implements,  gold  and  silver  had  attracted  the  attention  of 
our  savage  ancestors,  and  probably  still  more  of  our  savage  ances- 
tresses. There  was  every  reason  why  this  should  be  so.  They 
are  generally  found  in  the  native  state,  they  have  glitter  and 
brilliancy  and  beauty  of  colour,  they  are  soft  and  workable  and 
easily  pierced,  they  can  be  readily  strung  in  ingots  as  beads  for 
necklets,  and,  at  a  somewhat  higher  grade  of  culture,  they  can 
be  hammered  with  ease  into  rude  ornaments.  Hence  it  is  not 
surprising  that  from  a  very  early  age  primitive  man  should  have 
prized  nuggets  of  gold  and  ingots  of  silver  for  personal  trinkets, 
just  as  he  prized  the  shells  and  pebbles,  the  garnets  and  car- 
nelians,  the  jade  and  crystal,  the  ivory  and  feathers,  from  which 
he  manufactured  his  rude  adornments. 
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Primitive  people  probably  never  went  further  than  picking  up 
the  pretty  bright  waterworn  nuggets  which  they  found  at  times 
in  the  streams  or  sands ;  but  surface  gold  of  this  sort  has  been 
discovered  in  use  among  almost  all  savages  the  whole  world  over, 
and  that  too  in  many  countries,  such  as  the  West  Indies,  where 
no  gold  is  now  known  to  exist  in  workable  quantities.  The 
native  supply  of  the  rivers  and  gravels  was  probably  here  long  ago 
exhausted.  Almost  indestructible  by  nature,  the  gold  has  been 
hoarded  and  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation,  and  it  is 
therefore  in  use  everywhere  among  savage  tribes  in  amounts  out 
of  all  proportion  to  its  natural  frequency.  Hence  it  came  in  time 
to  be  considered,  with  diamonds,  rubies,  and  other  precious  stones, 
which  are  also  pretty  and  glittering,  also  rare,  and  also  almost 
indestructible,  as  a  means  of  barter  and  a  measure  of  wealth  among 
chiefs  and  great  people.  It  is  the  decorative  use  of  gold  which 
first  suggests  its  employment  as  a  standard  of  value ;  a  mere  toy, 
but  lasting  and  universally  prized,  it  comes  in  the  end  to  have  a 
mercantile  value  quite  apart  from  its  original  purpose,  and  with 
men  who  would  care  nothing  at  all  for  it  viewed  as  a  means  of 
personal  decoration. 

But  why  should  gold  in  particular  attain  this  place  as  civilisa- 
tion rises,  rather  than  diamonds,  sapphires,  pearls,  or  amethysts  ? 
The  reason  is  clear.  Because  gold  can  be  subdivided  and  re- 
united to  any  required  degree  to  suit  particular  prices  or  bargains  ; 
its  value  lies  in  its  weight  alone,  not  in  the  size  of  its  individual 
masses.  A  big  diamond  would  be  useless  as  a  piece  of  currency, 
because  the  value  of  diamonds  depends  largely  upon  their  size  ; 
and  if  you  cut  a  big  one  up  into  little  ones,  to  meet  special 
demands,  you  cannot  get  as  much  for  all  as  for  the  lump  they 
were  first  cut  from.  But  the  big  nugget,  Welcome  Stranger, 
which  weighed  2,268  ounces,  could  be  coined  into  currency  at  the 
rate  of  1,869  sovereigns  to  40  Ibs.  weight,  without  its  value  being 
in  any  way  affected.  Among  savage  communities,  where  real 
ultimate  wealth  consists  for  the  most  part  in  slaves,  cattle,  and 
perishable  goods,  there  is  no  great  distinction  between  gold,  silver, 
diamonds,  and  other  precious  stones,  so  far  as  standard  of  value  is 
concerned  ;  all  alike  are  objects  of  great  worth,  but  their  price  is 
calculated  in  heads  of  cattle  or  other  really  useful  goods.  Even 
in  civilised  Eastern  countries,  realised  property  consists  largely  of 
jewels,  which  are  almost  as  much  a  measure  of  value  as  gold  and 
silver.  But  in  all  truly  mercantile  communities  the  importance 
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of  a  standard  which  can  be  indefinitely  divided  and  reunited  is 
fully  recognised,  and  gold  or  silver  (or  both  together — but  this 
comes  perilously  near  the  bimetallic  controversy)  are  universally 
employed  as  the  medium  of  exchange. 

At  first,  of  course,  gold  was  so  used  by  weight  only.  But  the 
device  of  weighing  certain  pieces  of  gold  beforehand,  in  conve- 
nient sizes,  and  then  stamping  them  with  a  recognised  die,  is  at 
once  so  simple  and  so  useful,  that  it  naturally  suggested  itself 
very  early,  and  no  doubt  independently,  in  at  least  two  places- 
China  and  India — to  the  human  mind.  The  earliest  Asiatic  coins 
were  bean-shaped  lumps  of  impure  gold,  just  marked  with  an 
anvil  mark,  to  guarantee  quantity  and  standard ;  it  was  only 
slowly  that  the  round  shape  and  the  definite  design  came  to  form 
part  of  the  notion  of  coinage.  A  hall-marked  ingot,  so  to  speak, 
was  the  prime  precursor  of  sovereigns  and  napoleons.  Once  gold 
assumed  this  first  raw  form  of  the  coin,  its  future  development 
into  the  root  of  all  evil  and  the  universal  standard  of  value  was 
quite  inevitable.  For  such  a  purpose,  indeed,  it  possesses  almost 
every  conceivable  native  advantage.  It  is  rare,  it  is  limited  in 
quantity,  it  has  an  independent  worth  from  its  use  in  the  arts,  it 
comprises  high  value  in  relatively  small  bulk,  it  is  infinitely 
divisible,  it  can  be  reunited  at  will,  it  corrodes  but  little,  and  it  is 
not  liable  to  any  great  fluctuations  in  price,  owing  to  the  com- 
parative steadiness  in  the  annual  output  and  the  small  relation 
borne  by  yearly  increments  to  the  total  stock  at  any  time  in 
existence.  The  only  one  weak  point  it  possesses — that  of  being 
easily  subject  to  wear  and  tear — can  be  and  is  practically  overcome 
by  alloying  it  with  small  quantities  of  baser  metal,  which  give  it 
the  requisite  hardness  and  indestructibility.  Standard  gold,  thus 
produced,  may  be  said  to  fulfil  almost  absolutely  the  economist's 
ideal  of  a  measure  of  value. 

Most  of  the  gold  ever  mined  or  otherwise  discovered  by  human 
beings  is  still  probably  in  existence  somewhere  or  other,  either  as 
coin,  jewellery,  or  objects  of  art  and  domestic  usefulness.  It  is  a 
curious  thought,  indeed,  that  the  sovereigns  we  each  carry  in  our 
pockets  (when  we  have  any)  may  be  coined  out  of  gold  which 
comes  down  to  us  by  infinite  stages  from  some  remote  prehistoric 
past,  through  a  strange  succession  of  passing  phases.  It  may  first 
have  been  worn  as  one  in  a  loose  string  of  shapeless  yellow  nug- 
gets round  the  dusky  neck  of  some  barbaric  chieftain.  Then  it 
may  have  been  beaten  into  an  Etruscan  corslet  and  exported  by 
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tawny  Phoenician  traders  for  purposes  of  barter  to  the  coasts  of 
Britain.  Moulded  into  rude  coin  by  Cunobelin  or  Carausius,  it 
may  have  been  stamped  afresh  under  Alfred  and  William,  Henry 
and  Edward,  Oliver  and  Anne,  until  at  last,  after  bearing  in  turn 
all  the  foolish  fat  faces  of  the  Georges,  it  obtained  in  the  fulness 
of  time  the  image  and  superscription  that  now  appears  upon  it 
of  Victoria,  Queen  and  Empress.  This  sovereign  here  may  have 
formed  part  of  a  Mexican  ornament ;  that  other  may  have  dangled 
as  a  scarabseus  charm  on  the  pendent  necklet  of  Pharaoh's 
daughter.  Here  is  a  napoleon  that  King  Solomon's  ships  imported 
from  Ophir ;  there  is  an  Austrian  ducat  that  once  passed  through 
antique  mints  as  stater  and  daric  ;  yonder  is  a  five-dollar  piece  in 
whose  material  mingle  Guinea  gold  and  Australian  nuggets,  an 
Assyrian  signet  ring  and  a  Roman  aureus.  Gold,  in  fact,  being 
practically  indestructible,  the  total  stock  existing  in  the  world 
goes  on  perpetually  in  various  forms  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, and  makes  a  vast  pool  only  increased,  as  it  were  by  driblets, 
through  the  tributary  streams  of  each  year's  accession. 

I  ought  to  add  that  there  are  three  ways  in  which  gold  gets 
actually  lost  for  human  purposes.  One  is  by  wear  and  tear; 
another  is  by  use  as  gold  lace,  gilding,  and  in  other  irrecoverable 
forms ;  and  the  third  is  by  the  stopping  of  teeth,  for  which  pur- 
pose a  considerable  amount  is  now  said  to  be  annually  sacrificed, 
especially  in  America. 

The  total  quantity  of  gold  in  the  world — I  mean  in  the  human 
sense  of  mined  and  appropriated  gold — cannot  even  be  approxi- 
mately known ;  for  the  weight  consumed  *  in  the  arts,'  as  economists 
love  to  phrase  it  with  eighteenth  century  primness,  scarcely  ad- 
mits of  a  definite  estimate,  and  must,  no  doubt,  always  remain  an 
unknown  quantity.  One  has  only  to  think  of  all  the  gold  watches, 
gold  chains,  gold  rings,  and  gold  brooches,  to  say  nothing  of 
bracelets,  lockets,  earrings,  and  necklets,  everywhere  dispersed 
over  the  face  of  the  world,  to  see  how  relatively  large  a  propor- 
tion of  the  precious  metal  exists  in  the  ornamental  and  industrial 
forms.  But  the  total  gold  coinage  of  the  world  has  been 
computed,  with  a  high  degree  of  probability,  at  eight  hundred 
million  pounds  sterling.  Gold  and  silver  coin  together  are  esti- 
mated at  one  billion  five  hundred  million  pounds,  all  told ;  but  of 
course  the  amount  of  silver  used  '  in  the  arts  ' — especially  in  the 
art  of  making  silver  spoons,  teapots,  and  entree  dishes — is  vastly 
greater,  even  proportionately,  than  in  the  case  of  the  nobler  metal, 
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for  silver  has  real  industrial  uses,  while  gold,  after  all,  is  almost 
entirely  valued  for  its  mere  rarity,  cost  of  production,  and  conse- 
quent expensiveness. 

At  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  it  is  reckoned  by  com- 
petent authorities  that  the  total  gold  and  silver  currency  of  the 
world  amounted  only  to  some  thirty  or  forty  millions.  Most  of 
this  must  have  been  very  ancient  bullion  indeed,  coined  over  and 
over  again  many  times ;  for  the  annual  output  of  all  mines  was 
then  only  about  100,OOOL  The  discovery  of  America  flooded  the 
European  market  for  a  while  with  the  accumulated  gold  and  silver 
of  Mexico  and  Peru  ;  and  the  quantities  drawn  by  the  Spaniards 
from  their  foreign  mines  raised  the  fresh  annual  produce  by  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  to  600,000£.  Shortly  after,  the 
rate  of  supply  rose  to  as  much  as  two  millions  yearly ;  and  by  this 
fresh  influx  the  available  coin  of  the  world  had  been  fairly 
quadrupled  by  the  year  1600.  Through  the  seventeenth  century 
the  yearly  increment  rose  to  four  millions,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  eighteenth  it  went  as  high  as  ten,  the  total  available  coinage 
of  the  world  figuring  then  at  380  millions.  During  the  first  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  supply  of  gold  began  to  fail,  till  in 
1848  the  discovery  of  the  Californian  gold-field  once  more  flooded 
the  world  with  fresh  amounts  of  the  precious  metal.  The  first 
miners  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  course  directed  their  attention  ex- 
clusively to  the  shallow  placers,  where  the  gold  lay  near  the  surface, 
within  reach  of  those  whose  sole  capital  consisted  of  a  pick  and  a 
pair  of  arms  to  wield  it.  Those  were  the  days  of  wild  and  reckless 
fortunes,  when  penniless  men  *  crept  from  a  gutted  mine '  in  a 
few  weeks  or  so  masters  of  a  hundred  thousand  pounds.  For 
many  years  the  annual  output  of  California  stood  regularly  at 
fifteen  millions.  As  the  surface  deposits  became  impoverished 
and  exhausted,  appliances  for  sluicing  and  collecting  gold  were 
introduced  which  required  the  employment  of  larger  capital  and 
increased  skill.  Finally  the  old  auriferous  gravel  itself  was 
attacked,  and  then  organised  companies  went  for  the  quartz- 
veins,  which  have  to  be  treated  with  stamping  mills  and  other 
expensive  machinery.  In  the  Bodie  Mountain,  the  richest  quartz- 
vein  now  worked,  the  gold,  says  Prof.  Silliman,  does  not  as  a  rule 
appear  visibly  to  the  naked  eye  at  all,  but  is  merely  indicated  by 
dark-coloured  stains ;  or,  if  apparent,  it  assumes  the  form  of  tiny 
rounded  particles,  no  bigger  than  grains  of  mustard  seed,  and 
deeply  imbedded  in  the  surrounding  rock.  Nevertheless,  in  1880, 
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the  output  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  United  States  alone  amounted 
to  about  fifteen  million  pounds  sterling,  or  nearly  half  the  whole 
quantity  known  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  world  down  to  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Three  years  later  than  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California,  the 
English  world  was  convulsed  with  the  news  that  equally  rich  and 
workable  beds  had  been  discovered  in  the  Australian  colonies. 
During  the  last  three  months  of  1851,  gold  to  the  value  of  half  a 
million  sterling  was  extracted  in  nuggets  by  rough-and-ready 
miners  from  the  surface  placers  of  what  is  now  Victoria.  The  year 
after  the  supply  rose  with  alarming  rapidity  to  eight  million 
pounds.  Continuing  about  that  figure  for  the  next  few  seasons, 
though  with  an  almost  constant  increase,  it  nearly  touched  in  1856 
its  maximum  of  twelve  millions.  Thence  it  slowly  declined,  as  the 
surface  deposits  became  gradually  exhausted,  and  the  miners  had 
to  attack  the  deep  lava-covered  gravels  and  the  solid  quartz  itself, 
through  nine,  eight,  seven,  six,  and  five  millions,  to  four  in  1875, 
and  three  in  1878.  It  has  stopped  at  about  that  figure  ever  since. 
During  the  whole  thirty-two  years  which  elapsed  between  the 
first  discovery  and  1882,  the  total  value  of  gold  raised  from  the 
Victorian  diggings  alone  amounted  to  a  trifle  over  200  millions. 
I  sincerely  wish  I  possessed  the  '  trifle'  which  I  have  thus  lightly 
sacrificed  to  a  native  love  for  round  numbers  ;  it  runs  up  to  over 
a  million  and  a  quarter  sterling.  The  gold  derived  from  Australia 
alone  since  1851  thus  equals  at  least  six  times  the  whole  gold  and 
silver  coinage  of  antiquity ;  and  it  amounts  to  quite  half  the  total 
sum  of  both  currencies  in  circulation  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century.  Five  hundred  and  seventy-seven  million  pounds' 
worth  of  the  pernicious  yellow  stuff  were  added  to  the  world's 
stock  from  all  sources  between  1803  and  1873.  Nevertheless, 
economists  say  we  still  have  not  gold  enough  ;  and  every  man's 
private  experience  entirely  coincides  with  this  irrefutable  scientific 
dictum. 

How  strange  to  think  that  thousands  of  men  should  be  toiling 
daily  in  picking  to  pieces  solid  rock,  or  wading  through  the  bed  of 
mountain  torrents,  or  washing  the  gravels  of  forgotten  rivers,  at 
the  present  day,  in  dirt  and  privation,  solitude  and  fear,  all  for  the 
sake  of  extracting  what  ? — some  few  grains  of  a  yellow  bauble, 
originally  prized  as  a  gaudy  decoration  for  the  naked  necks  of 
dusky  savages,  and  thence  evolved  by  a  strange  concatenation  of 
circumstances  into  the  main  object  of  effective  desire  on  the  part 
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of  all  civilised  and  commercial  humanity !  How  strange,  too,  that 
gold  and  gilding,  crowns  and  coronets,  guineas  and  medals,  golden 
sunsets  and  golden  opinions,  gold  in  every  form  and  aspect  and 
sense,  substantive  or  adjectival,  from  the  golden  age  to  Miss 
Kilmansegg's  leg,  should  run  through  the  very  warp  and  woof  of 
all  our  life,  and  thought,  and  art,  and  poetry ;  should  tinge  our 
ideas  and  mould  our  sentiments  ;  should  make  an  inseparable  part, 
at  every  turn,  of  our  living  and  our  being,  our  thinking  and  our 
language — and  yet  that  the  gold  itself  on  which  all  this  vast 
superstructure  rests  should  be  one  of  the  most  uncommon,  one  of 
the  least  conspicuous,  one  of  the  most  useless,  one  of  the  most 
insignificant  of  all  the  elements  entering  into  the  composition  of 
this  belated  sublunary  planet !  Why,  who  on  earth  ever  heard  of 
barium  ?  Yet  barium  is  believed  to  rank  next  among  metals  to 
iron  and  manganese  in  abundance  as  a  constituent  of  the  earth's 
crust,  while  the  precious  metal  is  simply  nowhere.  Aluminium 
and  calcium  are  held  by  high  scientific  authority  to  be  far  the 
most  frequent  metallic  substances  of  all ;  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead, 
tin,  zinc,  mercury,  and  the  other  best  known  economic  metals 
(bar  iron)  when  put  together  form  less  than  one  per  cent,  of  the 
minerals  composing  the  explored  portion  of  the  shell  of  this  planet. 
Strangest  of  all,  it  is  this  very  insignificance  and  scarcity  of  gold 
which  gives  it  all  its  interest  and  value ;  if  there  were  just  a 
hundred  times  more  of  it  in  the  world,  we  shouldn't  hear  one 
thousandth  part  as  much  about  it. 
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THE  island  of  Crete  is  singularly  treated  by  tradition.  The  Lord 
Jove  is  said  to  have  been  born  and  buried  there,  and,  in  spite  of 
the  presumption  that  such  events  would  have  had  a  sanctifying 
influence  upon  the  mortals  in  the  vicinity  of  their  occurrence, 
from  time  immemorial  the  Cretans  have  been  condemned  out  of 
hand  for  their  bad  qualities.  Minos  and  Rhadamanthus  also  were 
born  in  Crete ;  and,  since  doctors  predicate  diseases,  one  may 
infer  that  even  in  those  early  times  evildoers  abounded  in 
the  native  place  of  these  archetypes  of  the  principle  of  justice. 
Moreover,  every  one  knows  that  the  Cretans  were  liars.  Historians 
and  poets,  who  themselves  fabricated  books  and  hymns  out  of 
.  material  that  was  almost  wholly  mythical,  loved  to  cast  a  stone  at 
these  islanders  for  their  mendaciousness.  The  Cretans  were  also 
pirates  from  the  very  beginning ;  and  yet  it  may  be  said  of  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries  that  they  owed  their  origin  to  the  predaceous 
habits  of  these  Cretans,  since  the  goddess  Demeter  herself  took 
passage  from  Crete  to  Greece  in  a  pirate  ship,  after  the  loss  of  her 
daughter  Persephone.  But  of  all  testimonies  to  the  impropriety 
of  the  Cretans,  that  of  Kallimachus  in  his  Hymn  to  Zeus  is  the 
most  humiliating  to  a  people  proud  of  their  astuteness.  They 
are  liars,  he  says,  because  they  assert  that  the  immortal  Zeus  is 
buried  in  a  tomb  the  work  of  their  own  hands.  Many  a  Cretan 
of  the  present  day  would  rather  be  convicted  of  a  shrewd  trick 
of  dishonesty  than  of  such  a  palpable  bull  as  this  of  his  ancestors. 
Mount  Jukta,  the  reputed  burial-place  of  Zeus,  rises  nearly 
3,000  feet  from  the  sea-level,  about  eight  miles  south  of  the  town 
of  Candia.  It  is  a  double-peaked  and  bold  mountain,  quite 
isolated,  and  on  all  sides  of  it  are  tolerably  level  olive-groves  or 
vineyards  or  cornfields  where  the  red  and  grey  rock  does  not 
oppose  all  cultivation  by  breaking  through  the  thin  surface  soil. 
Thus,  its  fine  contour  is  not  hidden  or  lost  by  juxtaposition  with 
mountains  of  greater  height  and  bulk  than  itself.  West  of  it, 
however,  looking  over  about  twenty  miles  of  dark  hills  and 
sunny  plain,  is  the  sacred  Mount  Ida,  8,000  feet  high,  and  its 
offshoots  north  and  south,  while  east  are  the  Lasethe  mountains, 
not  very  much  lower  than  Ida,  Old  Knossus  ('  La  superbe  Cnosse 
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couchee  dans  la  poussiere  ' — Savary)  lay  at  the  foot  of  Jukta, 
and  the  somewhat  milky-looking  rivulet  flowing  north  between 
Jukta  and  Candia  is  conjectured  to  be  the  ancient  Tethrys,  near 
which  the  Cretans  have  it  that  Zeus  solemnised  his  marriage  with 
great  Here.  And  it  was  through  this  famous  tract  of  land  that, 
on  a  hot  and  cloudless  spring  morning,  we  started  from  Candia  for 
an  ascent  to  the  place  long  worshipped  by  pagans  as  Jove's  tomb. 

Candia  was  in  an  unusual  state  of  babble  and  tumult  this  day. 
Our  mules,  stumbling  over  the  abominable  pitfalls  of  its  streets, 
were  often  almost  hustled  off  their  legs  by  the  throng  of  Soubaries 
(mounted  riflemen)  coming  in  an  opposite  direction,  each  urging 
his  horse  as  he  pleased.  After  the  Soubaries  came  a  new  Krupp 
gun,  the  mounting  of  which  on  the  old  battlements  would  fully 
occupy  a  score  of  the  artillerymen  from  sunrise  to  sunset. 
Turkish  foot-soldiers,  loutish,  good-humoured,  and  strong,  were 
disposed  about  the  street  corners  in  piquets,  some  smoking 
cigarettes,  and  some  botching  anew  their  much-mended  clothes. 
As  for  the  Jew  and  Greek  tradesmen  of  Candia,  they  were  mostly 
at  the  doors  of  their  shops,  too  intent  upon  their  own  talk  to  give 
an  eye  to  the  soldiery.  The  very  tailors,  in  their  quarter, 
were  squatted  four-square  on  their  boards,  arguing  and  gesticu- 
lating, needle  in  hand,  rather  than  working.  And  the  countless 
gaunt  yellow  dogs  of  the  place,  lacerated  by  kicks  and  domestic 
warfare,  were  all  awake  for  once,  instead  of  lying  heaped  together 
in  the  sun ;  they  barked  vociferously,  and  snarled  in  detachments 
at  the  horses'  heels,  arching  their  backs  in  half- retreat,  like  so 
many  cats. 

The  causes  of  this  turmoil  were  twofold.  In  the  first  place, 
the  elections  for  the  National  Assembly  were  to  be  held  that  day, 
and  brawling  was  expected.  Secondly,  an  exciting  telegram  had 
arrived  in  the  night  from  Canea,  the  capital  of  Crete — a  Greek 
had  killed  a  Turk.  Conjectures  differed  widely  as  to  the  conse- 
quences of  the  latter  event.  There  might  be  an  insurrection. 
Or  the  Turks  might  anticipate  the  rising  by  massacring  the  bolder 
and  more  intelligent  of  the  Cretan  Greeks  without  delay.  Or  the 
English  in  Suda  Bay  might  land  and  settle  the  matter  by  annex- 
ing Crete  ere  the  sun  went  down,  satisfying  the  Sultan  with  a  big 
bag  of  money — '  oro  unico  rifugio  delle  pubbliche  speranze,'  as  the 
old  Venetians  called  it  in  the  days  when  the  Lion  of  St.  Mark  was 
still  dominant  at  Candia.  The  Cretans  have  developed  lively 
imaginations  since  their  latest  revolt  in  1866. 
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But  we  soon  left  this  hubbub  behind  us,  as  we  passed  through 
the  great  portal  of  the  city,  and  over  the  bridged  moat  which  is 
now  a  prolific  market-garden.  The  walls  of  Candia  are  some 
seventy  or  eighty  feet  in  height,  stupendous  and  strong  relics, 
of  Venetian  activity.  And  all  through  the  day  the  lazy  Turks 
idle  about  the  parapets  of  these  walls,  or  make  a  show  of 
energy  by  blowing  acute  and  meaningless  blasts  upon  their  bugles, 
washing  themselves  in  their  copper  basins,  or  subsequently  eating 
their  pilau  from  the  same  vessels. 

Outside  the  gate  we  were  hailed  by  the  sad  monotonous  plaint 
of  the  lepers  of  Candia.  They  were  men  and  women  of  all  ages, 
and  squatted  in  groups,  burnt  almost  to  blackness  by  exposure 
to  the  sun;  they  stretched  out  their  disfigured  hands  or  un- 
covered their  legs  (colossal  from  elephantiasis),  crying  with  one 
accord  for  pity  and  a  little  help.  The  Cretans,  like  the  Cypriotes 
and  other  Levantines,  are  merciless  in  expelling  from  their  houses 
all  who  show  the  least  sign  of  the  disease ;  but  they  give  alms 
freely  to  the  wretched  community,  which  would  otherwise  starve, 
and  several  piastres  were  flung  to  them  while  we  were  in  sight. 
Among  the  lepers  was  a  Cretan  girl,  about  sixteen  years  old,  with 
statuesque  features,  a  pretty  face,  and  winning  expression.  She 
sat  apart  from  the  others,  in  clothes  that  contrasted  for  their 
orderliness  with  the  rags  of  her  associates;  her  right  arm  was 
uncovered,  though  she  said  nothing.  But  the  discoloured  and 
slightly  swelled  arm  spoke  for  itself.  She  was  probably  a  late 
victim,  and  therefore  a  new  arrival,  poor  girl ! 

For  a  while,  we  now  trotted  quietly  between  the  tombstones  of 
the  cemetery,  which  covers  many  an  acre  of  level  land  on  the  east 
and  south  of  the  city.  There  are  no  cypresses  in  this  cemetery, 
every  tree  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Candia  having  been  ruthlessly 
cut  to  the  ground  by  the  Turks  in  the  war  seventeen  years  ago. 
But  there  was  a  magnificent  glow  of  colour  from  the  dense  growth 
of  purple  and  yellow  flowers,  which  grew  so  tall  that  the  white 
sculptured  turbans  of  the  tombstones  barely  overtopped  them. 
For  twenty-one  years,  Candia  held  out  against  the  Ottomans, 
when  the  rest  of  the  island  was  practically  lost  to  Venice.  The 
Turks  were  camped  where  the  cemetery  now  is.  Disease  and  the 
Venetians  killed  them  off  by  thousands,  and  they  were  buried 
where  they  camped.  Again  and  again,  fresh  armies  arrived 
from  Constantinople,  only  to  die  outside  the  walls  of  Candia. 
Indeed,  such  was  the  tenacity  of  the  besieged,  that  had  there  not 
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been  some  truth  in  the  moan  of  a  Venetian  patriot  that  '  Tutti  i 
principi  cristiani  erano  poco  amici  de'  Veneti,'  and  yet  more 
significance  in  the  fact  that  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century 
was  a  time  of  trial  elsewhere  as  well  as  in  Venice,  Crete  might 
surely  have  been  saved  from  the  Mussulmans.  But  the  Cretans 
themselves  were  apathetic.  They  had  already  suffered  so  much 
at  the  hands  of  the  haughty  patrician  Venetians  that  the  Turks 
came  to  them  rather  as  deliverers  than  tyrannisers.  From  the 
moment  when  the  Turkish  general  promised  the  native  Cretans 
unrestricted  religious  freedom — a  boon  the  Christian  Venetians 
had  by  no  means  accorded  them — Venice  was  superseded ;  and  so 
Crete  fell. 

On  this  bright  April  morning,  the  road  was  lively  with  traffic 
for  a  couple  of  miles  out  of  Candia.  Not  that  any  vehicles  were 
to  be  seen.  There  are  not  more  than  six  or  eight  miles  of  car- 
riage way  in  all  the  island,  with  its  160  miles  of  length  and 
average  breadth  of  about  20  miles;  and  where  the  ordinary 
tracks  are  good  rather  than  bad,  it  is  probable  that  a  Venetian 
subway  strengthens  them.  No;  the  countryman  here  does  his 
trading  with  the  help  of  a  string  of  mules  or  donkeys,  and  these 
we  met  coming  from  the  mountains  laden  with  goatsmilk  cheeses, 
skins  of  mizethra  (cream  cheese),  or  barrels  of  wine.  Now  and 
again,  a  Turkish  lady  passed  us,  seated  demurely  on  a  white  long- 
tailed  horse,  and  holding  a  green  parasol  over  what  little  of  her 
head  was  unprotected,  and,  if  she  had  an  Arnaut  attendant  with 
her,  the  man  glared  defiantly  at  my  man.  One  could  see  the 
twinkle  of  the  dark  eyes  of  the  lady  under  her  white  headdress, 
but,  for  the  rest,  she  might  have  been  as  ugly  as  the  short-skirted 
Nubian  women  who  so  admirably  poise  the  water-pots  on  their 
heads  by  the  Candia  fountains.  Politics  and  the  prospect  of  strife 
were  also  drawing  into  the  city  the  nobler  native  spirits  of  the 
land.  Already  riotous  and  red  with  wine,  these  fine  fellows  spurred 
their  foaming  horses  at  full  speed  ;  and,  with  a  jingling  of  harness, 
a  clanging  of  guns  and  pistols,  a  swinging  of  hands,  and  shouts  of 
tipsy  challenge,  this  and  that  haughty  Cretan  tore  along  in  the 
way  that  seemed  to  him  best  to  denote  his  mountain  lineage  and 
high  mettle.  But  they  were  one  and  all  a  picturesque  throng — 
in  their  scarlet  fezes  with  long  black  or  purple  tassels ;  their  short, 
tight-fitting  black  silk  jackets,  open  at  their  blue  or  grey  slashed 
and  embroidered  vests,  across  which  hung  gold  or  silver  chains  in 
festoons  ;  their  particoloured  sashes  at  the  waist,  from  out  which 
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their  white-handled  daggers  caught  the  eye  ;  their  blue  pants, 
prodigiously  baggy  at  the  seat,  and  terminating  at  the  knees  in 
the  yellow  leather  top-boots  which  ran  to  the  end  of  them.  And 
the  bearing  of  the  hill  Cretan  is  to  the  full  as  engaging  as  his 
dress.  They  are  a  comely  race  of  men,  with  unconventional  good 
and  bad  qualities  :  frank  and  brave  of  look,  and  as  ready  at  a 
pinch  to  shake  you  by  the  hand  as  to  stab  you. 

But  we  soon  left  these  untimely  revellers  behind  us,  and, 
turning  aside  from  the  highway,  came  to  the  plain  of  Knossus — 
now  one  vast  cornfield,  by  the  west  side  of  which,  in  a  little  gully 
shaded  by  plantain-trees,  trickled  the  classical  brook  Tethrys. 
I  inquired  about  the  remains  of  the  old  city,  and  my  guide  said 
that  there  was  much  underneath  the  barley — much  of  all  sorts,  he 
believed — stones  and  marbles  and  treasure  and  what  not.  But 
(with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulder,  and  a  resigned  plaiting  of  his  heavy 
brows)  who  could  tell  where  to  look  for  it  ?  It  was  here  and  there 
and  everywhere — that  is,  nowhere  !  Without  a  divining-rod  or 
an  Ariadnean  thread,  it  were  preposterous  to  spend  time  and  money 
boring  into  the  cornland.  We  coaxed  our  mules  over  some  lines 
of  old  walls,  deep-set,  running  at  right  angles  to  the  track,  and 
then  went  headlong  into  the  barley,  crushing  grain  and  poppies 
without  mercy.  Oh  yes,  continued  the  Arnaut,  standing  up  in 
his  stirrups,  there  was  digging  going  on.  But  who  was  to  know  ? 
They  had  found  nothing  but  building — no  gold  money  or  figures, 
as  in  Candia.  *  You  see,  it  was  so  large,  this  city,  not  like  some 
Cretan  cities,  all  perched  in  a  convenient  heap  on  the  top  of  a 
very  small  rock.' 

We  came  to  a  pit  in  the  middle  of  the  barley  ;  here  were  thick 
walls,  that  seemed  to  be  cyclopic,  standing  perpendicular,  the 
brown  earth  was  thrown  aside,  and  smaller  holes  were  excavated,  as 
if  the  workers  had  pried  for  valuables  more  portable  than  these 
mighty  relics  of  King  Minos.  '  They  find  the  plough  hit  something 
here,  and  so  they  dig,  and  they  find  this.  And  they  were  better  to 
have  barley  growing  here  than  this  good-for-nothing  hole  !  It  is 
an  old  place,  no  doubt,  but  there  are  many  better  to  see  in  Crete.' 

So  much  for  the  great  Knossus,  which,  we  are  told,  we  must 
consider  as  the  metropolis  of  Jove  himself.  We  furrowed  tracks 
elsewhere  through  the  grain,  and  found  other  similar  bits  of 
masonry,  and  these,  with  the  countless  fragments  of  snowy  marble 
and  bits  of  red  pottery  ware  which  littered  the  soil,  constituted 
the  visible  remains  of  the  city.  Of  the  labyrinth  there  is  not  a 
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trace,  excepting  the  well-graven  representation  of  a  square  puzzle 
of  lines  on  the  silver  Knossian  coins  which  the  Cretans  sell  for  a 
crown  apiece.  The  rocks  in  the  neighbourhood  are  honeycombed 
with  caves  and  sepulchral  nests,  but,  within  a  wide  circuit  of 
Knossus,  there  is  nothing  that  need  have  strained  the  courage  or 
tried  the  skill  of  a  less  brave  and  ingenious  man  than  Theseus. 

At  Grortyna,  however,  several  leagues  south  of  Knossus,  there 
is  something  which  may  serve  as  an  elucidation  of  this  mystery. 
There  is  an  opening  in  the  rock,  dressed  and  touched  by  the  hand 
of  man,  and,  within  the  bowels  of  the  mountain,  a  horrible  cave 
winds  to  and  fro,  with  offshoots  to  the  right  hand  and  the  left, 
which  on  their  part  twist  and  turn  until  they  rejoin  the  thorough- 
fare, and  with  a  main  length  that  Cretan  tradition  avers  to  be 
infinite.  Explorers  have  tried  to  come  at  the  end  of  this  natural 
labyrinth,  and,  getting  confused  and  exhausted,  have  had  much  ado 
to  get  back  to  daylight  with  their  lives.  It  may  well  be,  therefore, 
that  Dsedalus  was  the  discoverer  of  this  burrow,  or  even  the 
clever  clerk  of  the  works  under  whose  direction  it  was  improved 
into  a  hard-and-fast  prison-house.  In  any  case  some  such  clue 
as  Ariadne's  thread  would  be  essential  for  the  safe  return  of 
any  stranger  who  was  immured  within  its  dark  and  asphyxiating 
recesses.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Cretan  mountains  show 
numbers  of  hill  caves,  many  of  which  are  said  to  be  interminable, 
and  the  labyrinth  of  Gortyna  may  yet  be  rejected  in  favour  of 
another  with  more  emphatic  proofs  of  its  usage  by  some  such 
tyrant  as  the  just  King  Minos. 

Little  as  there  is  to  see  at  Knossus,  one  does  not  readily  forget 
it :  the  great  green  plateau  of  barley,  scarlet  with  poppies,  open 
to  the  north  towards  its  ancient  port  Heracleon  (Candia),  but 
elsewhere  hedged  with  rising  ground,  and  especially  on  the  east, 
where  it  is  bounded  by  a  single  long  low  hill,  for  all  the  world 
like  a  huge  basin  subverted.  No  foliage  is  to  be  seen,  and  the 
naked  hills  against  the  hot  blue  sky  make  one  think  of  the  bald- 
ness of  old  age. 

From  Knossus  we  ascended  gradually  towards  Jukta;  now 
skirting  the  rocky  brow,  with  the  little  Tethrys  babbling  by  in 
a  glen  under  its  fig-trees  and  plantains  some  thirty  feet  sheer 
below  us  on  the  one  hand;  and  now  breasting  the  mountain- 
side, over  crags  which  seemed  to  offer  the  very  maximum  of 
annoyance  to  our  good  mules.  One  part  of  the  way  was  particu- 
larly curious.  It  was  where  a  stream,  tumbling  from  the  mountains, 
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had  been  caught  and  turned  to  account  by  the  Venetian?,  who 
had  built  an  aqueduct  over  the  valley,  and  directed  the  water 
towards  Candia.  Up  this  rocky  waterway  we  clambered  by  a 
series  of  great  steps,  very  smooth  and  very  slippery.  And  here  it 
soon  became  apparent  that  we  were  in  the  Campo  Santo  of  the 
old  Knossians.  We  passed  a  succession  of  cells  in  the  mountain- 
side, low  at  the  entrance,  but  bulging  inside.  And  within  each 
of  them  were  one,  two,  or  three  delicately  chiselled  niches, 
averaging  six  feet  in  length.  Of  course  these  family  vaults  of  the 
time  of  Homer  were  all  void  of  occupants  in  the  year  of  grace 
1886,  but  they  were  not  therefore  the  less  interesting.  My  guide, 
however,  thought  nothing  of  them.  He  did  not  even  know  what 
they  were,  and  disturbed  the  composure  of  an  old  beldame,  who 
was  gingerly  descending  the  waterfall  on  her  mule,  by  shrilly 
demanding  information  on  the  subject.  *Ah!'  sighed  the  old 
lady,  with  a  shake  of  the  head,  when  she  had  reined  up  her  animal, 
and  then,  by  a  quick  turn  of  the  upper  part  of  her  body  to  the 
horizontal,  and  putting  her  cheek  in  her  hand,  she  illustrated  the 
posture  of  death.  '  Dead  !  bah  ! '  exclaimed  the  Arnaut,  and  he 
started  anew  in  disgust.  But  his  considering-cap  soon  fell  upon 
him  again,  for  at  the  top  of  the  acclivity  he  stopped,  and, 
drawing  his  mule  alongside  mine,  whispered  something  about 
'  treasure,'  pointing  to  the  empty  sepulchres.  The  Cretans  are  all 
alive  to  the  chance  of  finding  gold  coins  and  ornaments  under  the 
soil  of  their  beautiful  island,  and,  oddly  enough,  believe  a  stranger 
has  some  peculiar  faculty  for  the  discovery  of  such  subterranean 
wealth.  My  guide  proceeded  on  his  way,  not  well  pleased,  when 
I  disappointed  him. 

And  now,  for  an  hour,  we  traversed  an  irregular  plateau  of  arid 
rocks,  over  the  edge  of  which  we  could  see  the  fine  crest  of  Jukta, 
whither  we  were  bound.  The  sun  beat  upon  us  powerfully,  and 
seemed  also  refracted  from  the  hard  matrix  under  our  feet.  But 
little  by  little  we  ascended,  and  soon  the  blue  ^Egean,  sparkling 
with  hot  light,  was  in  view  behind  us,  with  the  hummocky  island 
of  Dia  a  few  miles  north  of  Candia,  while,  from  the  south,  a 
delicious  breeze  blew  in  our  faces,  and  served  to  stimulate  our 
panting  mules.  Ida,  its  ridge  of  snow  dazzling  to  look  upon,  and 
the  stately  cone  of  Stromboli,  on  the  summit  of  which  the  white 
monastery  of  the  Agios  Georgios  caught  the  eye,  and  the  mass 
of  black  mountains  which  go  north  and  south  from  Ida,  were  all 
visible  on  the  right  hand.  Looking  across  a  fertile  green  valley 
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at  the  foot  of  our  plateau,  we  could  see  Jukta  from  base  to  crest 
— a  magnificent  crag,  with  scarlet  facings  where  the  thin  soil 
had  fallen  from  its  sides,  and  elsewhere  sparsely  overgrown 
with  lentisk,  dwarf  holly,  and  the  numerous  sweet-scented  flowers 
which  have  given  Crete  its  reputation  for  honey.  Jukta  also  has 
its  monastery,  on  one  of  its  peaks,  with  a  precipice  at  its  base ; 
and,  once  or  twice  in  the  year,  the  Christians  of  the  neigh- 
bouring villages  toil  up  the  rock  before  daybreak  to  celebrate  the 
anniversary  of  the  dedication  of  this  building.  It  is  Cretan 
custom  thus  to  consecrate  the  mountain-tops.  Even  Mount  Ida  has 
its  little  church,  buried  in  the  snow  for  three  or  four  months  of  the 
year,  and  the  priests  and  devotees  of  the  district  are  not  daunted 
by  the  irksome  climb  of  8,000  feet  before  they  can  attend  the 
service  far  up  in  the  clouds. 

Once  over  the  watershed  of  the  plateau,  we  rapidly  descended 
to  the  great  village  of  Arkanes,  in  which  the  Christians  con- 
siderably outnumber  the  Turks.  Here  we  purposed  resting,  and 
procuring  the  guides  and  candles  which  are  indispensable  ac- 
companiments for  cave  inspection.  But,  before  striking  for  the 
valley,  we  paused  for  a  moment  by  an  old  burying-ground  on  the 
hill  near  the  Turkish  quarter  of  Arkanes.  It  was  a  place  of  the 
sweetest  tranquillity  and  beauty.  The  old  stones,  with  their 
records  from  the  Koran,  had  tumbled  hither  and  thither  in  the 
long  grass  thick  with  flowers,  and  myriads  of  iridescent  lizards 
were  chasing  each  other  about  the  debris.  Overhead,  for  shelter, 
was  the  foliage  of  some  enormous  fruit  trees—  olives,  pear-trees, 
fig  and  almond  trees ;  and  one  looked  over  an  extensive  stretch 
of  grey  and  purple  country  to  the  south.  Two  or  three  hoary 
cypresses  gave  a  sombre  gloss  to  the  green  of  this  small  enclosure, 
and  from  its  midst  a  plump  ass,  tethered  to  an  almond-tree,  thrust 
its  neck  forward,  and  brayed  in  hearty  if  discordant  welcome. 
Why  was  the  ass  there?  I  asked  the  Arnaut.  'Oh,'  said  he, 
kicking  at  a  downfallen  column,  covered  with  Turkish  characters, 
'  it  does  not  signify ;  no  one  has  been  put  here  for  many  a  day  by 
the  look  of  the  place,  and,  sure,  the  meat  is  all  off  them  who  are 
under  the  sand.  Besides,  the  grass  is  good,  or  the  ass  would  not 
make  so  much  noise  with  his  lungs.' 

A  quarter  of  an  hour's  ride  through  vineyards  and  olive  woods 
then  brought  us  to  the  Christian  part  of  Arkanes.  The  Moslem 
community  lived  separately,  a  crushed  and  bullied  minority. 
From  the  number  of  blue-clad  workers  at  the  vines — just  breaking 
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into  leaf — I  expected  to  find  the  village  somewhat  deserted.  But 
it  was  by  no  means  so  ;  for,  having  clattered  through  the  execrable 
alleys  which  serve  as  streets,  and  round  many  a  sharp  corner, 
almost  a-tilt  against  a  horse  or  mule  coming  in  our  direction,  we 
pulled  up  our  animals  at  the  door  of  a  khan  where  a  dozen  or 
more  gaily-dressed  Cretans — lazy  young  sparks — were  amusing 
themselves  in  Cretan  fashion  with  cards  and  gossip  ;  and  in  a  very 
short  time  the  dozen  had  swelled  to  forty  or  fifty.  The  Cretans, 
by  the  bye,  are  inveterate  card-players ;  they  play  with  surprising 
energy,  at  all  hours  of  the  day.  One  sees  remnants  of  packs  here, 
there,  and  everywhere — in  the  olive  woods,  on  the  mountain-sides, 
in  the  streets  of  every  town  or  village,  and  even  at  the  church- 
doors,  where,  maybe,  they  have  beguiled  themselves  until  the 
tolling  of  the  bell.  This  inn  of  Arkanes  was  littered  with  cards  ; 
packs  had  been  used  a  few  times,  and  then  torn  bodily  in  halves. 
It  is  very  possible  that  an  old  hand  of  Monte  Carlo  or  Homburg 
might  learn  something  from  a  young  Cretan,  and  one  is  fain  to 
recall  the  rough  words  of  old  Polybius  and  apply  them  even  now 
to  these  brisk-witted  islanders  :  '  So  possessed  are  the  Cretans  by 
avarice  and  a  love  of  money  that  it  may  be  said  of  them  that  they 
alone  in  the  world  hold  no  gain  to  be  ill-gotten.'  Believing  that 
most  Cretans  would  esteem  these  words  as  a  fine  compliment,  I 
am  the  less  loth  to  quote  this  old  writer  against  them. 

A  traveller  in  out-of-the-way  countries  is  always  an  object  of 
interest  to  the  natives  of  such  countries.  He  may  be  regarded  as 
so  much  legitimate  plunder  sent  by  Providence,  or  as  a  toothsome 
delicacy  to  be  boiled  or  fried,  or  merely  as  a  fleeting  spectacle. 
Happily,  one  is  in  no  danger  of  being  eaten  experimentally  in 
Crete  ;  but,  as  a  spectacle,  the  stranger  there  is  certain  to  be  made 
the  most  of. 

We  chanced  to  reach  the  khan  precisely  at  dinner-time.  It 
was  Lent,  but  hard-boiled  eggs  are  part  of  the  furniture  of  a 
Greek  guest-house,  and  these,  with  barley-bread,  mizethra,  and 
sparkling  wine  from  last  year's  vintage,  were  soon  before  us.  And 
while  the  good  people  of  Arkanes  crowded  into  the  room  until 
they  had  filled  most  of  its  space,  they  ate  their  handfuls  of  olives 
and  crusts  with  the  keener  zest  that  they  had  something  to  stare 
at.  From  top  to  toe,  they  discussed  the  stranger,  and  argued 
about  his  peculiarities  so  heatedly  that  I  expected  the  knives  to 
spring  forth  at  any  moment.  But  no.  '  It  is  nothing,'  remarked 
the  Arnaut,  with  a  supercilious  curl  of  the  lip.  My  Arnaut  had 
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small  love  for  the  Cretans,  and  answered  the  questions  of  the 
Arkanes  folks  only  because  they  outnumbered  us,  and  that  he 
might  get  a  share  in  any  supererogatory  payments  I  might  be 
induced  to  make  in  the  course  of  our  stay.  '  What  are  you  here 
for  ? '  asked  an  old  gentleman  with  a  white  beard  nearly  down  to 
his  tricoloured  girth-band.  He  was  the  demarch  of  the  village, 

and  had  to  be  satisfied.     '  To  find  the  cave  where '  but  here 

my  Arnaut  stopped.  He  was  not  going  to  become  a  laughing- 
stock without  good  warrant.  He  had  told  me  bluntly  at  the  out- 
set that  he  did  not  believe  in  the  legend,  and  that  it  was  not 
accepted  locally.  People  who  read  books  might  believe  it  if  they 
pleased.  How  was  it  possible  ?  he  had  exclaimed.  And  so  he  put 
upon  me  the  task  of  explaining  that  we  were  in  quest  of  the 
burial-place  of  great  Jove.  The  scene  was  a  comical  one  when 
these  two  or  three  score  of  stalwart  Cretans  grasped  the  meaning  of 
my  words.  They  were  not  a  little  surprised  and  bewildered,  and  not 
a  little  amused,  and  it  required  some  small  amount  of  personal 
faith  and  determination  to  make  me  order  the  Arnaut  forthwith 
in  search  of  candles,  and  declare  my  intention  of  climbing  Mount 
Jukta  under  any  circumstances.  When  a  man  believes  in  himself, 
others  will  infallibly  believe  in  him.  It  was  so  in  this  instance  ; 
for  no  sooner  had  the  man  returned,  with  a  sheaf  of  lean  candles, 
and  brought  the  mules  to  the  door,  than  several  of  the  young  men 
avowed  that  they  knew  the  cave  very  well.  A  German  gentleman 
had  visited  the  mountain  not  long  ago ;  he  had  been  seen  in  an 
excited  state  on  his  knees  by  the  cave  ;  probably  he  was  praying, 
though  perhaps  he  was  repining  that  he  could  not  go  far  into  it, 
for  he  was  fat,  and  the  cave  is  narrow  and  vexatious.  Other  recol- 
lections sprang  from  the  minds  of  the  crowd,  and  these  all  con- 
firmed the  belief  of  the  young  men.  Only  the  demarch  shook 
his  head :  he  would  be  held  responsible  if  anything  happened  to 
the  stranger,  whom  he  would  therefore  prefer  to  see  return 
straightway  by  the  road  he  had  already  traversed.  But  the  demarch 
was  thoroughly  outvoted,  and  it  was  with  not  a  little  enthusiasm 
that  eventually  we  set  forth  in  procession  for  Mount  Jukta.  First, 
two  superb  Cretans  in  blue  capotes  and  blue  breeches,  their  fore- 
heads bound  with  red  and  white  handkerchiefs ;  then,  my  Arnaut, 
sitting  his  mule  a  trifle  stiffly,  and  with  his  left  hand  upon  his 
weapon-belt;  a  third  guide,  carrying  the  candles,  followed  the 
Arnaut,  and  preceded  the  stranger ;  while  a  fourth  gentleman, 
whose  every  movement  was  a  jingle  of  silver  chains,  annoyed  my 
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mule  and  me  by  prodding  the  animal  behind  for  no  sufficient 
reason,  until  I  put  an  end  to  the  practice.  It  would  assuredly  be 
a  caprice  of  fate  if  we  missed  the  sepulchre  of  Jove  after  all. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  lovely  spot  of  earth 
than  the  valley  between  Arkanes  and  Mount  Jukta,  or  a  more 
fertile  either.  We  wound  in  Indian  file  through  stony  ditches 
bisecting  the  vineyards  and  olive  woods,  and  everywhere  the  fruit 
trees  were  in  fragrant  blossom,  and  merry-hearted  workers  were 
spudding  round  the  stems  of  the  leafing  vines,  and  singing  while 
they  worked.  But  riding  here  was  no  such  easy  matter.  Great 
gnarled  boughs  thrust  themselves  so  low  from  the  olives  that  one 
had  to  be  constantly  lying  along  one's  mule,  and  at  any  unwary 
moment  the  fate  of  Absalom  impended  over  us.  But,  beauti- 
ful and  rich  as  Arkanes  is,  it  has  its  skeleton.  A  malarious 
exhalation  frequents  this  valley,  and  a  stranger  who  indulges 
in  outdoor  exercise  after  sundown  does  so  at  his  peril.  For 
the  natives,  it  matters  the  less,  because  their  meagre  diet  is  quite 
opposed  to  a  plethoric  state  of  body.  Stout  Cretans  are  un- 
common, and  the  tendency  to  plumpness  is  stronger  with  the 
women  than  the  men,  on  account  of  their  more  domestic  and  less 
active  lives.  Since  Turkish  agas  and  pashas  have  exercised 
despotic  authority  in  Crete,  the  native  girls  have  been  kept  to 
their  homes,  and  especially  the  pretty  ones ;  nor  has  this  strict 
vigilance  been  sufficient  to  save  many  a  home  from  cruel  desola- 
tion. The  Turks,  on  the  other  hand,  soon  become  inordinately 
fat,  and,  after  their  climacteric,  waddle  about  with  stomachs  that 
might  equitably  be  shared  among  two  or  three  ordinary  people. 

In  no  long  time,  the  steepness  of  Jukta  beaded  the  faces  of 
our  swarthy  guides  with  sweat,  and  made  our  mules  pant  and 
struggle  to  such  a  desperate  degree  that  a  halt  seemed  advisable. 
Give  a  mule  ever  so  precarious  a  footway  by  the  edge  of  a 
stupendous  precipice,  and  he  will  step  along  in  a  condition  of  the 
happiest  composure :  he  will  be  hampered  by  none  of  the  fears 
begotten  of  the  imagination  of  the  nobler  animal.  But  an 
uncompromising  scramble  up  a  rugged  herb-strewn  mountain, 
deflected  only  some  twenty  or  thirty  degrees  from  the  perpen- 
dicular, is  not  to  the  taste  of  the  mule.  And  no  wonder !  I  thought 
to  relieve  my  poor  creature  by  climbing  independently  for  a  while, 
but  the  nearest  of  the  guides  vaulted  impudently  into  the  saddle 
the  moment  after  I  had  vacated  it ;  and  as  my  Arnaut  had  by  this 
time  less  sympathy  with  the  mule  than  with  his  new  comrades, 
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and,  with  a  martial  guffaw,  abetted  the  Cretan,  who  was,  moreover, 
a  heavy  fellow,  I  ousted  the  pretender,  and  we  climbed  on  as 
before.  A  strange  people,  these  semi- Orientals  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean !  According  to  Chateaubriand,  an  experienced  traveller 
and  judge  of  men,  the  best  way  to  assure  the  respect  of  a  Turk  is 
to  pull  his  nose ;  and  while  I  was  reflecting  about  my  somewhat 
inhumane  treatment  of  this  majestic  Cretan,  the  man  himself 
jumped  to  the  side  of  my  mule,  and  offered  me  a  pink  mountain 
flower,  with  the  most  genial  of  smiles  and  a  salute  on  the  forehead 
and  chest.  Under  such  circumstances,  an  emotional  lady  tourist 
would  probably  have  fallen  upon  the  man  tooth  and  nail,  and,  with 
her  spectacled  head  on  his  brawny  shoulder,  implored  his  for- 
giveness, with  tears  in  her  eyes.  But  a  dry  word  of  thanks  was 
altogether  a  more  proper  and  diplomatic  kind  of  acknowledgment, 
and  quite  sufficient,  besides.  The  tender-hearted  fellow  flashed 
his  white  teeth  at  me  from  time  to  time  during  the  rest  of  the 
ascent,  and  was  the  first  to  announce  our  approach  to  the  reputed 
tomb  itself. 

Adjectives,  howsoever  judiciously  chosen,  cannot  give  an  idea 
of  the  charming  view  that  suddenly  broke  out  before  us  as  we 
gained  the  lower  peak  of  Jukta.  Mount  Ida  made  the  eye  blink, 
so  dazzling  was  its  garment  of  snow,  down  which  we  could  distin- 
guish the  sparkling  lines  where  this  was  yielding  to  the  hot  sun. 
A  thin  diaphanous  veil  of  cloud  hovered  over  the  summit  of  the 
mountain,  ready  to  enlarge  and  descend  in  the  cool  of  the  evening. 
It  was  like  a  halo  canonising  this  head,  so  honoured  in  times  past. 
As  for  the  country  beneath  us,  it  seemed  to  have  parched  since 
the  morning  ;  its  dry  olive  and  brown  colour  was  in  strong  contrast 
with  the  vivid  green  of  Knossus's  mighty  barley-field,  and  the 
fresh  vines  by  Arkanes.  And  the  sea  to  the  north  was  no  longer 
a  sparkling  blue,  but  a  gloomy  black,  from  which  the  hilly  islet 
of  Dia  stood  up  with  a  menace  like  something  spectral. 

But,  in  the  meantime,  preparations  were  being  made  for  our 
entrance  of  the  cave,  which  was  confessedly  not  very  striking  from 
the  outside.  It  was  a  mere  gap  in  the  red  earth  and  rock,  fringed 
with  dwarf  holly  and  other  shrubs,  and  looking  rather  damp.  *  I 
do  not  go  in,'  said  the  Arnaut,  emphatically,  and  he  seated  himself 
on  a  knoll  of  turf,  and  began  to  smoke  cigarettes.  But  he  was,  at 
any  rate,  considerate  in  his  injunctions  to  the  natives  of  Arkanes 
that  they  were  to  do  nothing  rash,  and  lead  the  stranger  into  no 
dilemmas.  Whether  it  was  true  that  the  great  Jove  lay  in  the 
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depths  of  the  hole,  or  whether  the  hole  was  empty,  they  were  to 
take  care.  And  then,  one  by  one,  three  of  the  Cretans  and  myself, 
with  lighted  candles,  stumbled  into  the  aperture.  It  was  the 
merriest  piece  of  business  they  had  been  engaged  in  for  a  long 
time,  if  they  might  be  judged  by  their  stentorian  laughter,  which 
sounded  a  little  grimly  from  the  hidden  recesses  of  this  ancient 
sepulchre.  But,  in  spite  of  their  levity,  they  were  alive  to  certain 
possibilities  attendant  upon  the  expedition.  To  one  of  them,  it 
was  clear  that  the  Englishman  had  come  to  the  cave,  not  to  seek 
the  bones  of  Jove  or  any  one  else,  but  a  particular  treasure,  of  the 
existence  of  which  he  had  been  informed  in  a  dream  or  by  a  wise 
woman  of  some  foreign  land.  And  they  were  constantly  flashing 
their  candles  at  me,  to  see  that  I  was  not  pocketing  this  treasure 
without  a  word  to  any  of  them. 

We  had  gone  but  a  few  yards,  however,  when  there  faced  us 
the  obstacle  which  had  shattered  the  hopes  of  the  stout  German 
already  mentioned.  The  upper  rock  almost  met  the  level  over 
which  we  were  scrambling.  There  was  no  alternative  but  to  go 
on  our  stomachs,  and  drag  ourselves  through  this  unpleasant 
channel  as  best  we  could.  And,  thenceforward,  our  progress  was 
mainly  done  serpent-fashion,  each  man  save  the  leader  putting  all 
his  faith  in  the  soles  of  his  predecessor's  feet.  Several  times  we 
had  to  worm  through  these  barricades  ;  they  were  of  varying  nar- 
rowness, and  there  was  always  the  likelihood  that  one  or  other  of 
us  would  find  himself  unable  to  pass  the  whole  of  his  body  into  the 
next  channel.  In  such  a  horrible  predicament,  every  effort  for  his 
release  would  have  had  to  come  from  behind.  Those  in  front 
could  not  turn  round.  They  could  help  with  their  feet  alone,  used 
forcibly  against  the  head  of  the  prisoner  in  the  rear.  And  had  the 
last  of  us  blocked  the  way,  we  should  have  been  menaced  with 
suffocation,  seeing  that  neither  the  Arnaut  nor  the  other  Cretan 
was  lean  enough  to  come  to  our  rescue. 

But  fortunately  we  were  spared  such  torment.  Though  par- 
boiled with  heat,  soaked  by  the  water  which  lay  in  the  hollows  of 
the  cave,  and  mired  all  over  from  the  red  earth  on  all  sides  of  us, 
we  continued  until  we  came,  one  by  one,  to  a  very  fair  little 
chamber,  affording  just  enough  space  for  us  to  squat  humbly,  in  a 
tight  circle,  with  our  knees  touching,  and  our  heads  against  the 
dripping  stalactites  above.  And  here,  as  soon  as  we  had  all  fallen 
into  position,  we  were  seized  by  irresistible  laughter.  The  flickering 
light  of  our  vanishing  candles  showed  us  to  each  other  as  such 
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queer  spectacles,  grimed  as  we  were  to  the  tip  of  the  nose,  and 
streaming  with  sweat. 

We  decided  to  go  no  farther.  The  Cretans  said  it  was  possible, 
but  hard ;  and  that  this  was  the  prime  apartment  of  the  place. 
They  had  been  in  it  when  they  were  boys  ;  but  since  had  not  thought 
it  worth  the  trouble.  Were  we,  then,  in  the  very  core  of  the  cave  ? 
Was  this  Jove's  sepulchre  ?  In  our  progress,  we  had  temporarily 
lost  sight  of  the  purport  of  our  visit.  But  now  the  incongruous- 
ness  of  it  was  a  little  apparent.  If  Jove  were  buried  here,  he 
must  have  come  here  on  his  hands  and  knees  to  die.  Or  else  his 
bones  alone  were  brought  hither,  one  by  one.  There  could  be 
no  room  for  the  paraphernalia  of  pomp.  It  was  such  a  tomb  as  the 
least  sensitive  of  London  paupers  might  turn  his  back  upon,  in 
favour  of  a  twentieth  part  of  a  common  grave  in  a  London  ceme- 
tery. In  no  one  particular,  except  the  view  from  the  mouth  of  it, 
was  it  worthy  of  so  sublime  an  occupant.  Of  course  it  was  pos- 
sible that  the  cave  had  changed  its  configuration  in  the  course  of 
time.  Crete  owes  much  of  its  picturesqueness  to  the  havoc  of  the 
earthquakes  which  have  periodically  shaken  the  tops  of  the  moun- 
tains into  the  valleys  and  ravines,  or  split  its  crags  in  sunder 
And  might  not  the  same  agency  have  choked  the  entrance  to  this 
tomb  ?  Clearly,  there  was  reason  in  this  fancy.  And  when  I  put 
it  to  my  guides,  they  acquiesced  unanimously.  Of  course  it  was 
possible. 

In  that  case,  might  we  not,  after  all,  be  sitting  over  the  relics 
of  the  Lord  of  the  Pagans  ?  In  a  trice  the  Cretans  had  their  knives 
out  of  their  sheaths,  and  began  to  dig  amid  the  broken  and  wet 
substances  which  composed  our  ground.  Their  attitudes  were 
strained  and  eccentric,  but  they  worked  well  for  a  few  minutes, 
bandying  excited  words  among  themselves,  in  which  'treasure' 
sounded  ever  and  anon  as  the  keynote ;  and,  from  the  rocks  over- 
head, the  water  splashed  drop  by  drop  while  they  worked. 

We  found  nothing  that  could  be  tortured  into  an  immediate 
token  of  Jove's  presence  there  at  any  time.  But  there  were  bones 
of  different  kinds — mostly  of  sheep — and  some  were  coated  with  a 
thin  calcareous  crust,  which  peeled  off  at  a  touch.  Pottery,  in 
fragments,  was  also  there ;  handles  of  amphora?,  circular  vases 
graven  with  lines,  and  bits  of  red  tiles  like  Eoman  work.  Bones 
and  pottery  lay  indiscriminately  among  the  stones,  and  below  the 
actual  level  of  the  cave.  It  was  fully  apparent  that  the  place  had 
been  resorted  to  in  times  past ;  and  perhaps  these  very  bones  were 
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of  the  victims  sacrificed  in  adoration  or  propitiation  of  the  Lord  of 
Olympus. 

Bones  and  morsels  of  old  pots,  however,  were  but  an  indifferent 
reward  to  the  Cretans  for  their  toil  in  this  seething  atmosphere, 
and,  when  they  stopped  from  exhaustion,  they  grumbled.  They 
wanted  to  know  the  time,  and,  with  their  unsheathed  knives  still  in 
their  hands,  fastened  their  eyes  upon  my  gold  watch  with  a  gaze 
that,  by  the  yellow  candle-light,  seemed  remarkably  avaricious. 
Brigandism  is  out  of  date  in  Crete ;  but  it  is  considered  unwise  to 
subject  the  hill  Cretans  to  temptation.  They  are  poor  and  strong, 
with  a  tendency  to  lawlessness,  and  apt  to  interpret  the  Eighth 
Commandment  rather  loosely.  But,  though  they  were  inquisitive 
about  the  worth  of  the  watch,  and  weighed  it  in  their  hands  with 
an  interchange  of  appreciative  looks,  these  three  Arkanes  men  did 
not  bring  the  romance  of  our  situation  to  a  climax.  They  put  up 
their  knives ;  in  silence  the  leader  then  went  on  his  knees,  and 
crept  out  of  the  hole  ;  and  thus,  in  quiet  procession,  we  returned 
to  the  light  of  day.  '  Well ! '  observed  the  Arnaut,  when  we  stood 
outside  again,  'did  you  find  him — this  great  fellow?'  'A  bad 
place  '  (kakos  topos),  said  the  Cretans  ;  but  they  were  not  in  the 
humour  to  be  very  communicative  with  the  Arnaut. 

We  four  then  set  out  for  the  monastery  of  Jukta,  perched  en 
the  rough  rocks  of  the  southern  peak.  Our  course  was  a  rude  one. 
The  surface  of  the  mountain  is  composed  of  huge  boulders  piled 
one  upon  the  other,  and  overgrown  with  shrubs  and  flowers  ;  and 
from  one  to  another  of  these  boulders  we  had  to  leap,  at  the  risk 
of  falling  between  into  holes  of  unknown  depth.  There  were 
sheep  on  the  mountain,  and  even  in  the  monastery  precincts,  and 
two  or  three  sturdy  heifers,  all  of  which  were  acquaintances  of  the 
Cretans,  who  called  them  by  name,  and  commented  on  their 
plumpness ;  and  at  the  summit  we  found  that  the  church  itself 
had  been  used  as  a  harbour  of  refuge  by  the  weather-driven 
quadrupeds. 

Though  now  destitute  of  permanent  residents,  the  Jukta 
monastery  was  evidently,  at  one  time,  an  important  building.  Its 
foundation  is  very  massive  ;  its  church  has  four  chapels,  built  on 
the  edge  of  the  western  precipice  ;  and  the  great  well  hewn  in  the 
solid  rock  holds  water  for  a  numerous  community.  But  the  con- 
ventual establishment  of  Crete  has  vastly  deteriorated  in  wealth 
and  numbers  since  the  middle  ages.  The  land  is  covered  with 
such  ruins  as  this  on  Mount  Jukta,  where  the  sole  ecclesiastical 
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furniture  nowadays  consists  of  two  or  three  tin  lamps  suspended 
from  the  crumbling  roof,  before  a  board  on  which  the  dim  moulded 
figure  of  the  Virgin  may  with  difficulty  be  traced.  My  three 
guides,  as  they  enterea  the  chapel,  one  after  the  other,  without 
uncovering,  crossed  themselves  in  the  manner  of  the  Greek  Church, 
kissed  the  wooden  picture  which  lay  at  one  side  on  a  grindstone, 
and  lit  the  remains  of  our  candles,  which  they  then  stuck  in  the 
oil  of  the  lamps.  The  place  was  very  dirty,  thanks  to  the  sheep 
and  its  exposure ;  and  they  set  to  work  to  tidy  it,  and  sweep  away 
some  of  the  accumulated  rubbish  into  the  corners.  But  its  chief 
desecration  they  could  not  remedy — the  walls  were  scored  with 
names  and  verses  in  Greek,  Turkish,  and  Latin  characters,  and 
even  the  lamps  were  cut  with  initials.  It  was  curious  to  note 
that  some  of  these  faded  inscriptions  dated  as  far  back  as  the 
middle  of  the  last  century. 

Another  object  of  interest  at  Jukta  is  the  wall  of  prehistoric 
times  which  divides  its  northern  from  its  southern  peak.  Of 
course  the  wall  is  not  entire,  but  the  traces  of  it  are  well  marked, 
and  it  is  yet  another  testimony  to  the  physical  robustness  of  that 
era  which,  for  the  sake  of  euphony,  one  may  call  the  era  of  Minos. 

Our  return  journey  to  Candia  was  by  a  different  route,  across 
a  wild  and  bleak  spur  of  Mount  Jukta.  For  some  time  we  picked 
our  way  through  an  upland  valley  in  which  there  was  not  a  particle 
of  shade  from  the  sun.  The  side  of  the  mountain  stood  up  scarlet 
and  precipitous  to  our  left ;  and  our  tired  mules  had  to  traverse 
broad  surfaces  of  bare  rock  spurred  from  the  crag  itself.  But 
Cretan  scenery  is  full  of  surprises ;  and  soon,  by  an  awkward  and 
abrupt  descent  apparently  in  the  heart  of  the  wilderness,  we  came 
to  as  sweet  an  oasis  of  water  and  vegetation  as  a  wanderer  could 
wish  to  see.  In  the  midst  of  a  profusion  of  fig,  almond,  plantain, 
and  cypress  trees  was  a  white  house,  surrounded  by  a  walled  and 
battlement ed  enclosure,  and  by  its  side  purled  a  brook  of  clear 
cool  water.  The  house  was  that  of  a  young  Turk,  very  rich,  but 
with  neither  father  nor  mother.  '  It  has  seen  war  already  many 
times,'  remarked  the  Arnaut,  pointing  to  the  loopholes  of  the 
towers  which  rose  above  its  walls.  '  And  it  will  see  more  war ! ' 
he  added.  While  we  sat  by  the  side  of  a  fountain  in  this  little 
paradise,  under  a  natural  arbour  of  yellow  pea- blossom,  vines,  and 
clematis,  the  man  told  me  a  long  story  about  the  fortunes  of  this 
house  in  '66,  when  the  Christians  besieged  it.  This  was  in  the 
time  of  the  father  of  the  present  occupier,  Since  then,  the  native 
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Turks  have  lost  weight  in  the  land  in  an  extraordinary  manner. 
Two-thirds  of  the  population  in  Crete  is  now  reckoned  to  be 
Christian,  and  many  of  the  others,  from  fear  or  policy,  are  profess- 
ing Christians  to  the  Christians,  and  Moslems  to  the  Mohamme- 
dans. '  You  have  had  your  day  ! '  say  the  Christians  to  the 
Turks  ;  and  the  latter  acknowledge  the  truth  of  their  words,  and 
their  implication,  by  a  dry  hitch  of  the  shoulders,  and  an  out- 
spreading of  the  palms  of  their  hands.  There  is  no  denying  it. 
And  nowadays,  when  the  Christians  go  with  their  guns  into  the 
olive  woods,  and  shoot  small  birds  for  hours  at  a  time,  it  is  not  the 
mere  pleasure  of  such  paltry  sport  that  satisfies  them.  Reasoning 
from  analogy  shows  them  that  if  they  can  hit  a  sparrow  at  twenty 
paces,  it  is  probable  that  a  Turk  at  fifty  paces  will  be  in  jeopardy 
of  his  life — when  the  time  comes.  And  that  the  time  will  come 
ere  long,  no  patriot  who  inscribes  '  Cretois '  on  his  visiting-card, 
and  can  afford  an  occasional  trip  to  Athens  '  for  political  purposes,' 
doubts  for  one  moment.  If  England  or  some  other  great  Power 
would  but  help  them !  they  say.  Since,  however,  they  are 
gradually  grasping  the  maxim  that  self-help  is  the  herald  to  true 
and  laudable  success,  one  may  hope  that  after  all  the  Cretans  will 
postpone  their  next  insurrection  indefinitely — or  at  least  until  a 
long  course  of  unbroken  industry  has  enabled  them  to  put  by  a 
good  store  of  drachmas.  Turkish  rule  in  Crete  is  not  now  a 
tyranny;  but  the  Cretans  look  back,  and  ask  of  the  past,  'Was 
not  that  a  tyranny  ? '  And  only  too  many  of  them  have  the  most 
natural  of  reasons  for  being  unforgiving.  *  He  will  see  some 
trouble,  that  young  man !  '  said  the  Arnaut,  alluding  once  more 
to  the  Turk  in  his  farm-citadel ;  and  the  Arnaut  no  doubt  spoke 
the  truth. 

From  the  metoki,  we  proceeded,  by  rich  olive  orchards  and 
bracing  downs,  until  we  reached  the  high  road  once  more.  In 
the  olive  woods,  bronzed  shepherds  of  the  old  style,  in  raiments 
of  many  colours,  and  with  majestic  crooks  in  their  hands,  were 
keeping  watch  over  their  sheep.  And  on  the  downs  we  met  some 
of  our  Cretan  friends  of  the  morning,  who,  like  ourselves,  were 
returning  home  by  a  different  way.  They  had  drunk  heavily  in 
the  city,  and  bespattered  us  with  the  foam  from  their  horses,  as 
they  dashed  by  us,  with  reckless  smiles  on  their  faces.  During 
the  day  there  had  been  broken  heads  in  Candia,  as  was  expected. 
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PRINCESS  POPPLE  A. 

A   MYSTERY. 
I. 

A  YOUNG  Englishman,  standing  on  the  landing-stage  below  the 
Admiralty  Pier  at  Dover  and  watching  the  arrivals  off  the  Calais 
boat,  was  attracted  by  the  great  beauty  of  a  lady,  who,  by  coming 
slowly  up  the  gangway,  caused  a  momentary  block.  A  fussy, 
middle-aged  man,  his  hands  full  of  those  articles  of  luggage 
which  one  might  almost  call  its  details,  was  impatient  of  the 
delay,  and  made  some  uncivil  and  ill-tempered  remark  about 
*  losing  a  good  place  in  the  train  through  the  stupidity  of  people 
unaccustomed  to  travelling.' 

He  spoke  in  a  loud  voice,  so  that  his  words  were  plainly  audi- 
ble, not  only  to  the  lady  at  whom  they  were  delivered,  but  also  to 
the  bystanders  on  the  quay.  At  the  moment  before  that  of  his 
speaking,  the  lady's  eyes  had  met  those  of  the  young  Englishman 
already  referred  to.  She  had  been  unconsciously  in  the  act  of 
raising  them,  and  it  was  the  start  and  momentary  standstill  con- 
sequent upon  a  sudden  recognition  which  had  called  forth  the 
boorish  remark.  Her  mind  had  seemed  busy  with  a  surprise,  and 
consequently  another  second  or  so  elapsed  before  she  took  in  that 
it  was  at  herself  that  this  fussy,  insolent  man  was  levelling  his 
loud  and  ill-bred  impatience.  She  looked  round  with  a  quick 
movement  suggestive  of  a  retort,  but  the  young  Englishman, 
now  at  the  head  of  the  gangway,  could  not  see  her  face,  and  when 
she  spoke  her  voice  was  tender  and  soft,  and  her  eyes  luminous 
and  appealing. 

1  If  monsieur  will  have  patience,'  she  said,  with  a  slight  touch 
of  foreign  accent,  *  I  am  not  very  strong.' 

As  she  spoke  she  stepped  on  to  the  land.  The  passage  from 
the  vessel  had  occupied  perhaps  fifteen  or  twenty  seconds,  though 
it  has  taken  many  more  to  describe. 

Once  more  her  eyes  had  met  those  of  the  young  Englishman. 
He  raised  his  hat. 

'  Will  you  allow  me  to  help  you  ?  '  he  said,  '  as  soon  as  this — 
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this  gentleman,  who  seems  in  such  a  hurry,  has  finished  blocking 
the  way  ?  ' 

For  the  fussy  man  in  his  haste  had  dropped  one  of  his  '  details,' 
and  with  laden  hands  was  floundering  after  it  as  it  rolled  on  the 
ground.  Everyone  was  glad.  No  one  offered  to  help  him. 
Suddenly  the  lady  stooped,  picked  up  the  parcel,  and  gave  it  to 
its  owner,  who,  feeling  his  position,  barely  thanked  her. 

The  young  Englishman,  enjoying  the  discomfiture  of  the 
'  brute  who  had  insulted  a  woman,'  while  half  annoyed  that  his 
punishment  should  be  curtailed,  could  not,  nevertheless,  refrain 
from  giving  an  exclamation  of  admiration. 

*  Why  did  you  do  that  ? '  he  cried.     *  Cad  !     It  served  him 
right.' 

*  Perhaps  it  was  a  more  exquisite  revenge,'  said   the  lady. 
There  was  a  twinkle  of  merriment  now  in  the  eyes. 

Something  in  their  expression  made  the  mirth  infectious. 
The  young  man  laughed,  and  the  lady  looked  at  him  frankly  and 
laughed  too. 

*  But  the  train  will  be  full,'  she   said,  *  and  here  comes  my 
maid.     You  offered  just  now  to  help  me,  perhaps ' 

'  You  will  let  me  ?  '  he  said  joyfully. 

*  Ah !  and  you  will  tell  me,'  said  the  lady  with  her  pretty 
foreign  accent,  '  for  the  Metropole  ought  I  to  go  to  Victoria  or  to 
Charing  Cross  ? ' 

The  last  name  she  pronounced  as  if  it  had  been  spelt  with  an 
S  :  thus,  Sharing  Cross. 

*  To  Charing  Cross,'  replied  the  young  man. 

'  C'haring,'  said  the  lady  as  he  accompanied  her  towards 
the  train  he  was  indicating.  *  C'haring,  not  Sharing.  Thank 
you.' 

'  I  did  not  mean  to  correct  you,'  he  said  with  a  smile. 

*  No,  but  I  thank  you  for  it.     Your  English  is  difficult  for  me,' 

she  replied.     *  If  you  would  speak  in  French This  carriage  ? 

A    compartment    to   ourselves.      Seules !      Que   nous    sommes 
heureuses,  n'est-ce  pas,  Virginie ! '   she   added,  turning  to  her 
maid. 

As  she  spoke  the  guard,  into  whose  hand  our  young  English- 
man had  managed  to  slip  half-a-crown,  came  up  and  locked  the 
door. 

'  And  now  how  can  I  thank  you  ?  '  said  the  lady,  turning  upon 
him  those  wonderful  eyes  which  had  first  attracted  his  attention. 
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He  saw  now  that  they  were  big,  and  that  they  seemed  very  dark. 
The  pupils  had  a  way  of  deepening  suddenly  and  spreading  over 
the  irises.  This  gave  the  appearance  of  great  darkness,  for  the 
actual  colour  of  the  irises  themselves  in  a  strong  light  was  of  a 
red-brown,  like  that  of  a  ripe  chesnut,  and  just  round  the  edge 
was  a  narrow  rim  of  gold.  The  face,  whence  shone  the  lustrous 
eyes,  was  oval  and  pale.  The  mouth  was  small,  well-shaped,  and 
red.  The  nose  was  straight,  and  the  nostrils  neatly  cut.  The 
eyebrows  were  strongly  marked,  and  of  a  brown  a  few  shades 
darker  than  that  of  the  hair.  The  figure,  clad  in  a  travelling 
dress  of  a  pretty  shade  of  grey,  was  slight  and  supple. 

*  There  is  one  thing  more  that  I  can  do,'  said  the  young  man 
suddenly,  and  he  took  off  his  hat  and  was  gone. 

'  He  will  come  back,'  said  the  lady,  turning  quickly  to  her 
maid  and  speaking,  curiously  enough,  without  a  foreign  accent, 
and  in  English,  '  surely  he  will  come  back.' 

As  she  spoke  the  train  moved  off  from  the  quay. 

In  Dover  Town  station,  a  few  minutes  later,  he  appeared  at 
the  window  of  their  compartment.  He  held  two  steaming  cups 
of  tea. 

*  Indeed,  I  do  not  know  how  to  thank  you,'  said  the  lady ; 
'you  have  been  more  than  kind.     Pardon  me,  but  am  I  not 
right  ?     Your  name  is  Hanbury,  is  it  not  ?     Percy  Hanbury  ? ' 

The  young  man  looked  at  her  in  amazement. 

*  Yes,'  he  answered.     *  How  did  you  know  ?     How  could  you 
have  known  ?  ' 

She  lowered  her  eyebrows.  In  the  shadow  her  pupils  distended 
rapidly.  The  black  encroached  upon  the  red-brown  of  the  iris, 
even  to  the  tiny  rim  of  gold.  Her  voice  sounded  differently  as 
she  answered. 

*  I  have  seen  you  before,'  she  said  dreamily.     '  Last  week  in 
Petersburg.     I  saw  this  meeting  shadowed  in  the  astral  light.' 

He  was  still  looking  at  her  in  his  astonishment.  The  guard 
blew  his  whistle,  and  with  uplifted  hand  called  '  Eight  be'ind  ! ' 

The  engine  gave  her  scream. 

4  And  I,'  he  said,  recovering  himself,  for  the  time  was  short, 
*  who  have  not  these  occult  means  of  divination,  may  I  know  to 
whom  I  have  had  the  honour  of  speaking  ? ' 

The  lady  took  from  her  handbag  a  cardcase,  from  the  card- 
case  a  card. 

The  train  was  moving  off. 
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*  Many,  many  thanks,'  she  said ;  *  believe  me  I  am  deeply 
grateful  to  you.  Good-bye  and  auf  wiederseken.' 

They  were  gone  now,  and  standing  on  the  platform  he  read 
the  name  upon  the  card.  It  was  this — 

THE  PRINCESS  Porr^EA  EOWEXSKA. 


II 

At  the  Lord  Warden,  Percy  Hanbury  found  a  letter  awaiting 
him.  It  was  from  his  sister,  and  it  ran  as  follows : — 

Emperor's  Mansions,  S.W.,  Wednesday. 

'  DEAR  OLD  PERCY, — I  direct  this  to  Dover,  for  I  suppose  by  this 
time  you  must  be  on  your  way  home,  and  as  my  last  letter  was 
returned  to  me  from  Venice  I  conclude  that  you  must  have  left 
just  before  it  arrived.  Why  don't  you  leave  your  address,  you 
stupid  boy,  when  you  move  on  suddenly  ?  And  why  ivill  you 
write  on  postcards  ?  Of  course  I  could  have  written  to  Bale,  but 
as  I  had  wasted  nearly  three-quarters  of  an  hour  the  week  before 
on  the  letter  which  I  got  back,  it  did  not  seem  to  me  that  you 
deserved  it.  In  that  letter  I  had  told  you  all  sorts  of  things,  and 
now  I  have  to  repeat  them.  In  the  first  place,  I  told  you  that 
Ethel  and  I  are  getting  tired  of  each  other — at  least,  she  wants  to 
get  home  to  her  babies,  and  I  really  cannot  expect  her  to  keep 
me  company  much  longer.  She  has  been  here  nearly  three  weeks, 
and  there  is  not  anyone  else  I  care  to  ask.  So  you  see,  dear,  I 
want  you  to  come  home  soon.  Then  there  is  another  reason,  too, 
why  I  want  you.  About  a  fortnight  ago  (and  all  this  I  told  you 
in  my  wasted  letter !)  our  dear  pretty  goose  of  a  mother  came  to 
see  me.  It  sounds  horrible  to  write  like  this  of  one's  parents, 
but,  much  as  we  love  her,  we  cannot  blind  ourselves  to  the  fact 
that  she  is  frivolous  and  silly,  and  I  have  barely  patience  with 
her.  She  has  dyed  her  hair  again — it  is  a  sort  of  golden  bronze 
this  time — and  she  wears  higher  heels  and  is  more  conspicuous- 
looking  every  time  I  see  her.  She  wanted  me  to  admire  her 
boots  ;  a  fair-sized  mouse  could  with  ease,  and  perhaps  even  on  its 
hind  legs,  walk  under  the  instep.  I  could  not,  and  I  ventured 
a  little  remonstrance,  and  then — well,  you  know  her  way.  She 
thought  it  rather  hard  that  she  should  be  dictated  to  by  her 
own  daughter,  and  that  when  everyone  else  was  so  kind,  and  her 
husband  adored  her,  and  when  since  her  second  marriage  she  did 
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not  even  ask  us  to  live  with  her,  she  thought  it  was  not  un- 
reasonable to  expect  to  be  allowed  to  dress  as  she  pleased,  and 
"  Theophilus,"  she  said,  always  liked  her  taste  in  dress,  and 
"  Theophilus  "  was  a  good  judge.  I  might  have  said  that  our 
worthy  stepfather  was  an  old  fool,  but  I  refrained,  and  presently 
she  cheered  up  wonderfully,  and  after  a  time  out  came  the  secret 
of  her  visit.  "Theophilus,"  it  appears,  does  not  approve  of 
gambling,  but  when  mother  was  at  Monte  Carlo  she  made  the 
acquaintance  of  a  Mrs.  Vereker,  who  persuaded  her  to  play,  and  by 
some  wonderful  fluke  our  mother  actually  broke  the  bank !  There, 
Percy,  does  not  that  take  your  breath  away  ?  Well,  what  does 
she  do  then  but  invest  the  whole  of  the  money  in  diamonds  ! 
Now  she  is  afraid  to  carry  them  about  with  her,  and  as  "  Theo- 
philus "  knows  nothing  about  them,  and  as  she  was  passing 
through  London,  she  brought  them  here  for  you  to  take  charge  of 
them  for  her.  They  are  in  the  house  now,  and  it  makes  me 
nervous.  So  I  wish  you  would  come  home  soon.  I  wanted  to 
put  them  in  the  bank,  but  for  some  reason  or  other  she  would  not 
hear  of  it.  I  never  saw  such  stones.  They  are  magnificent. 
Mr.  Vereker,  the  lady's  husband,  helped  her  to  choose  them.  If 
mother  had  been  wise,  she  would  have  told  General  Bedford  (I 
cannot  call  him  Papa !)  all  about  it,  and  invested  the  money. 
However,  she  did  not,  and  there  it  is.  In  my  former  letter  I 
told  you  all  this.  Mother  and  General  Bedford  have  gone  up  to 
Scotland.  I  have  lots  more  to  say,  but  Ethel  is  waiting  for  me 
to  go  to  the  Academy.  The  pictures  are  not  so  very  bad.  There 
are  one  or  two  on  which  I  want  your  opinion.  And  now,  darling 
Percy,  good-bye. 

*  Ever  your  loving  sister, 

*  JEAN  HAN  BURY.' 

'  P.S.— The  Smiths  in  the  flat  below  us  have  let  it  at  last.  It 
is  taken  for  a  month  at  ten  guineas  a  week.  They  goto  Boulogne 
on  Friday,  and  the  lady  who  has  taken  it  cornea  in  on  Monday. 
Otherwise  we  are  all  as  you  left  us.' 

'  I  will  go  home  to-morrow,'  said  Percy  to  himself.     '  Fancy  the 
little  mother  breaking  the  bank ! ' 

And  the  wind  rose,  and  there  blew  a  hurricane,  and  the  waves 
broke  upon  the  shore,  and  threw  the  salt  spray  high,  so  that 
sometimes  the  drops  were  dashed  against  the  windows  of  the  room 
where  Percy  lay  trying  to  sleep.  But  sleep  came  late,  for  his 
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head  was  full  of  the  events  of  the  day ;  and  when  at  length 
it  closed  his  eyes,  he  thought  he  was  in  the  Casino  at  Monte 
Carlo,  and  Princess  Poppoea,  covered  with  diamonds,  was  playing 
a  winning  game. 

III. 

Percy  Hanbury  was  not  the  only  person  whose  attention  had  been 
attracted  by  the  appearance  of  the  Princess  Poppaea. 

A  man  of  ordinary  enough  aspect  who  had  been  loitering 
about  the  quay  and  watching  the  people  land  was  so  much  struck 
by  it  that  he  hurried  off  to  Dover  station,  took  a  ticket  for 
London,  and  entered  the  next  compartment  to  that  in  which  were 
seated  the  Princess  and  her  maid. 

He  leant  out  of  the  window  and  appeared  intent  upon  calling 
the  attention  of  the  newspaper  boy.  By  the  time  he  had  achieved 
his  object  the  train  was  moving.  As  long  as  he  could  see  him  he 
stared  at  Percy  Hanbury,  who  stood  on  the  platform  with  the  card 
in  his  hand,  and  then  he  drew  in  his  head  and  made  himself 
comfortable  in  the  cushions. 

If  Percy  could  have  looked  into  the  compartment  where  the 
Princess  sat,  possibly  his  rest  that  night  might  have  been  still 
later  deferred  and  his  dreams  more  complex.  He  would  have 
seen  Virginie  come  over  from  the  far  corner  and  plant  herself  un- 
ceremoniously beside  the  Princess,  and,  if  he  had  been  near,  it 
would  assuredly  have  surprised  him  to  have  heard  the  conversation 
which  ensued. 

4  No  wonder  you're  not  lucky  at  cards,  Poppy,  for  at  everything 
else  your  luck  is  marvellous !  "Wonderful !  What  beginning 
could  have  been  better  ?  You  pose  as  a  mystic  at  once.' 

That  was  perhaps  a  curious  way  for  a  maid  to  address  a 
Princess. 

'  I  was  astonished  myself.     It  was  extraordinary.' 

*  How  on  earth  did  you  recognise  him  ?  ' 

*  That  was  not  so  wonderful  as  that  he  was  there  to  be  recog- 
nised,' said  Princess  Poppaea.     'We'll  have  a  lobster  and  some 
champagne  to-night  on  the  strength  of  it ! ' 

And  that,  perhaps,  was  an  odd  way  for  a  Princess  to  speak  to 
her  maid. 

And  when  the  proposed  little  supper  was  taking  place  in 
Princess  Poppsea's  room  at  the  Metropole,  the  man  who  had 
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travelled  from  Dover  in  the  next  compartment  to  hers  was  consult- 
ing his  note-book  in  a  bedroom  at  the  same  hotel,  and  on  the 
same  floor,  while  the  spray  was  being  dashed  up  against  Percy's 
window. 

In  the  flat  in  Emperor's  Mansions,  Miss  Hanbury,  having 
carefully  seen  that  the  diamonds  lay  safely  in  their  velvet-case, 
went  to  bed. 

'  If  Percy  had  reached  Dover  when  my  letter  got  there,  I  am 
sure  he  will  be  home  to-morrow.' 

And  with  pleasant  thoughts  she  went  to  sleep.  Sure  enough 
he  turned  up  the  next  day. 

*  How  nice  it  is  to  have  you  back  again,  you  dear  old  boy ! ' 
cried  his  sister,  as  she  put  her  arms  round  his  neck  and  kissed 
him.     '  And  what  a  sunburnt  fellow  it  is  !     Let  me  see,  is  there 
any  other  change  ?     You  have  curled  up  the  ends  of  your  mous- 
tache.    They  must  come  down  !     There — like  that.' 

'  Indeed,  they  shan't,  Jean  !  Nothing  of  the  sort.  What  a 
conservative  you  are  !  You  are  like  all  women — never  let  any  of 
your  men-kind  make  the  least  alteration  in  their  appearance — 
would  you,  John,  eh,  would  you  ?  '  and,  with  a  brotherly  love  of 
teasing,  he  twisted  her  arm,  and,  holding  her  pretty,  laughing 
face,  he  kissed  her  between  each  sentence. 

'  You  bear,  Percy  !  My  arm  !  Oh  !  Let  me  go !  And  I 
won't  be  called  John.  Oh,  but  I  will,  I  will — anything,  you  old 
darling,  now  I  have  got  you  back  again ! ' 

'  Where's  Ethel  ? '  asked  Hanbury,  giving  the  arm  a  final 
twist,  and  releasing  it. 

'  Gone  home,'  said  Jean.  *  Look  at  my  wrist,  you  savage — the 
marks  of  your  horrid  fingers  !  She  started  this  morning  at  ten 
o'clock.  Jack  has  taken  it  upon  himself,  in  his  mother's  absence, 
to  develop  measles,  and  so  off  Ethel  had  to  go.  Now  tell  me  all 
about  yourself.  But  wait  a  minute ;  I  will  tell  Parks  to  let  us 
have  lunch  at  once.' 

A  few  minutes  later  they  were  sitting  in  the  snug  dining-room, 
discussing  a  sufficiently  tempting  repast. 

'  Well,  in  the  first  place,  John,  I  am  in  love.' 

*  You  are  not ! '  cried  Jean. 

*  I  am,  I  tell  you,'  said  her  brother.      (  Complexion  a  little 
pale    but    exquisite ;    teeth  magnificent ;    hair  glorious ;    figure 
neat,  tall,  well  developed  ;  eyes — by  Jove,  what  eyes ! ' 

4  Percy,  stop !     Don't  tease  me.      You  are   not  in   earnest ! 
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Alter  your  appearance  every  day — curl  your  moustache  up,  wax 
it,  cut  it  off — shave  your  head — do  anything — anything  you 
like  but  fall  in  love !  Dear  old  Percy,  I  want  to  live  with  you 
always,  and  housekeep  for  you.  Oh,  of  course,  I  know  I  cannot 
always  ;  some  day,  of  course,  you  will  marry,  but  not  yet,  dear. 
Give  me  a  few  more  years.' 

'  You  dear  little  goose  ! '  cried  Hanbury,  laughing.  (  Who  is 
talking  of  marrying  ?  I  said  I  was  in  love.  Why,  the  two  things 
are  totally  different.  Nobody  ever  marries  for  love  nowadays. 
We  fall  in  love  after  marriage,  you  unsophisticated  one,  with 
somebody  else's  wife  ! ' 

'  You  are  frivolous,'  said  Miss  Hanbury,  '  and  I  was  in 
earnest.' 

'  But  so  am  I,'  said  Percy. 

*  Then  who  is  this — this  person  ?  '  asked  Miss  Hanbury. 

'  Ah,  that  is  what  you  want  to  know  ! '  cried  Percy.  'I  wish 
you  would  tell  Parks  not  to  put  so  much  salt  in  this  anchovy 
stuff.  By  the  bye,'  he  added,  jumping  up,  *I  knew  there  was 
something  I  want  to  ask  you  about.  The  diamonds  !  Where  are 
they  ?  Let  me  see  them.' 

*  Anchovy  toast  is  naturally  salt,'  said  Jean,  standing  up  for 
the    cook   and   her   own   housekeeping.      '  If  you  want   to  see 
mother's  diamonds,  come  along.' 

She  led  the  way  into  her  own  room.  She  unlocked  a  drawer 
in  a  wardrobe  and  took  out  a  leather  case. 

*  There,'  she  said.     She  raised  the  cover. 

Percy  gave  an  exclamation  of  astonishment  and  admiration. 

*  Did  you   ever    see   anything   so   magnificent  ? '  said  Jean. 
*  Look  at  the  size,  and  the  cutting  ! ' 

She  took  out  a  superb  necklace  as  she  spoke,  and  laid  it  on 
his  knee. 

1  And  that  is  not  all,'  she  went  on,  taking  out  a  tray  from  the 
case  and  displaying  fresh  beauties.  *  Look  at  these  bracelets  and 
this  brooch.  And  here  is  a  spray  for  the  hair.  When  mojbher 
showed  them  to  me,  I  was  dumb  with  admiration.  Fancy  their 
being  all  hers,  Percy,  and  fancy  her  breaking  the  bank  ! ' 

'  Good  gracious,  Jean ! '  cried  Percy,  '  they  are  fit  for  crown 
jewels.  I  never  saw  such  stones.  Poor  little  mother !  I  don't 
wonder  that  she  was  afraid  to  carry  them  about  with  her.  They 
are  magnificent — magnificent !  That  Mr.  Yereker  must  have 
been  a  pretty  good  judge.' 
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< 1  will  lock  them  up  again  now,'  said  Jean,  '  and  I  want  you 
to  keep  the  key.  It  makes  me  nervous,  so  you  take  it,  will  you, 
Percy  ?  ' 

4  Very  well,'  said  her  brother,  and  he  put  the  key  into  his 
pocket. 

'  Now  tell  me  you  were  joking  about  being  in  love,'  pleaded 
Jean. 

1 1  can't  tell  you  that,'  said  Percy  ;  '  but,  if  you  like,  I  will  tell 
you  all  about  it,  and  then  you  can  judge  whether  I  have  seen 
enough  of  the  lady  for  my  case  to  be  serious.' 

He  related  then  his  experience  of  the  day  before. 

*  The  extraordinary  part  of  it  was  her  knowing  my  name.     Do 
you  believe  in  clairvoyance,  Jean  ?  ' 

'  Certainly  not,'  said  Miss  Hanbury. 

t  Well,  I  think  I  do,'  said  her  brother. 

Jean  frowned  a  little. 

'  There  was  something  different  about  her  from  anyone  else  I 
have  ever  seen ;  and  there  came  such  an  odd  look  into  her  eyes 
when  she  spoke  of  the  astral  light.  If  not  by  occult  means,  how 
do  you  account  for  her  knowing  my  name  ?  ' 

4 1  do  not  account  for  it.  It  was  a  trick  of  some  sort.  And 
what  is  this  wonderful  being's  name  ?  ' 

*  Princess  Poppsea ' 

*  Not  Eowenska  ! '  cried  Jean. 

'  Princess  Poppsea  Kowenska,'  answered  Percy  in  surprise. 
There  was  silence  for  a  moment.     Then  Miss  Hanbury  spoke. 

*  The  lady  who  has  taken  the  Smiths'  flat ! '  she  said. 


IV. 

'  Did  I  not  say  Auf  wiedersehen  ? '  cried  the  Princess. 

It  was  a  few  days  after  the  events  of  the  last  chapter,  and  Percy 
Hanbury,  running  upstairs  to  his  own  domains,  had  met  Princess 
Poppgea  as,  with  her  maid,  she  emerged  from  the  lift  at  her  land- 
ing. She  was  in  evening  dress,  and  an  opera  cloak  lay  lightly  on 
her  shoulders. 

'  It  is  extraordinary,'  said  Percy ;  *  I  did  not  think  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you  again  so  soon.' 

'  You  round  your  sentences  prettily,'  said  the  Princess.  '  But 
what  do  you  find  extraordinary  ?  Do  you  not  know  that  there  is 
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no  such  thing  as  Coincidence  ?  or  rather  that  what  you  of  the 
outer  life  call "  Coincidence  "  is  in  reality  only  the  effect  of  a  great 
code  of  laws  real  as  those  which  make  the  sun  to  give  light,  or 
the  earth  to  turn  on  its  axis  ?  Watch  the  trivial  matters  of  your 
life  and  see  if  the  very  fact  of  the  recurrence  of  what  you  call 
"Coincidences"  does  not  prove  by  its  frequency  that  some  hidden 
power  is  at  work.  I  could  tell  you  strange  things.  Ah,  Mr. 
Hanbury,  life  unexplained  by  the  inner  light  is  full  of  mystery.' 

She  drew  off  her  gloves  and  put  out  her  hand. 

'  Good  night,'  she  said,  turning  full  upon  him  her  luminous 
eyes.  The  pupils  were  distended  to  the  golden  rings.  '  It  is  late. 
I  have  been  to  the  theatre  and  I  am  tired.  But  to-morrow  ?  ' 

'  My  sister  would  be  charmed  to  make  your  acquaintance,'  said 
Percy,  with  more  politeness  than  truth.  '  If  you  would  allow — 

'  I  have  been  feeling  the  loneliness  of  a  crowd,'  said  Princess 
Poppasa  with  her  pretty  accent,  '  but  I  see  that  you  are  kind  in 
your  great  London.  How  I  shall  be  pleased  to  be  presented  to 
Miss  Hanbury  !  Perhaps  you  will  come  in  to  five  o'clock  tea  with 
me  ?  Yes  ?  I  am  glad.  Once  more,  Good  night ! ' 

Percy  ran  up  lightly  to  his  own  flat. 

I  John?' 
'Yes.' 

*  Are  you  asleep  ? ' 
'ISTo,  come  in.' 

And  Percy  went  in.  He  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  his  sister's 
bed. 

'  I  want  you  to  do  something  for  me.' 
«  What  is  it  ? ' 

I 1  want    you    to    come    and    call   to-morrow   on    Princess 
Eowenska.' 

Jean  Hanbury  had  anticipated  this.  She  was  wise  in  her 
generation. 

1  Very  well,  Percy.' 

(  You  are  a  good  little  girl,'  said  her  brother,  '  and  I  will  kiss 
you  if  you  like,  and  notwithstanding  your  kind  permission  I  will 
in  no  way  mutilate  my  appearance — and  you  shall  housekeep 
for  me  for  years  to  come.' 

'  Please  Heaven,  Percy,'  said  Jean. 

The  next  day  Miss  Hanbury  and  her  brother  descended  the 
great  stone  stairs  at  Emperor's  Mansions  to  the  flat  below  their 
own. 
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The^micess  was  playing  the  piano,  and  she  rose  as  they  were 
announc«A  Young  Hanbury  made  the  necessary  introduction, 
and  Princess Toppnea  said: 

'  But  it  is  so  kind  of  you  to  take  pity  on  me,  Miss  Hanbury. 
I  was  saying  to  Mr.  Hanbury  yesterday  there  is  no  solitude  like 
that  of  being  alone  in  a  crowd,  and  your  London  is  big  for  me.' 

'  And  you  are  alone  in  town  ? '  said  Miss  Hanbury. 

'  Alone,'  answered  the  Princess.  As  she  spoke  she  leant  over 
towards  one  of  the  many  little  tables  that  crowded  the  room,  and 
took  up  a  rice-paper  fan.  Perhaps  she  felt  Miss  Hanbury's  eyes 
on  her,  for  Jean  was  examining  her  critically.  Princess  Poppaea 
wore  a  loose  robe  of  gold-coloured  Indian  silk.  As  she  sat  on  a 
low  divan  this  fell  gracefully  round  her.  Her  face  was  white 
to-day,  and,  by  contrast,  her  eyes  looked  very  dark.  She  moved 
them  restlessly. 

'  And  do  you  make  a  long  stay  ?  '  asked  Miss  Hanbury  presently. 
As  she  said  this  she  glanced  round  the  room  to  see  whether,  in  any 
way,  the  individuality  of  its  new  mistress  had  made  itself  felt. 
Yes,  there  were  changes  she  observed.  One  or  two  more  pictures 
had  been  hung  on  the  walls.  Some  bowls  of  long-stalked  lilies 
stood  on  the  tables.  Lengths  of  quaint  oriental  drapery  had  been 
thrown  across  a  chair  here,  a  sofa  there.  The  piano  stood  with 
its  back  to  the  room,  and  nestled  in  a  bank  of  palm  plants.  There 
had  come  with  the  Princess  a  general  sense  of  colour. 

*  She  has  taste,'  was  Miss  Hanbury's  comment,  '  but  she  is 
Bohemian.' 

*  I  cannot  say,'  said  Princess  Poppsea  in  answer  to  Jean's  ques- 
tion.    '  It  was  made  plain  to  me  that  I  was  to  come,  and  it  will 
be  revealed  to  me  at  what  time  I  shall  return.     Do  I  seem  to  you 
to  speak  strangely  ?  ' 

The  Princess  turned  to  Percy. 

*  You  must  forgive  me  if  at  times  I  forget  that  I  am  no  longer 
with  those  who  possess  knowledge  of  hidden  things.     I  would  I 
might  teach  you.     There  is  much  to  learn,  and  it  seemed  to  me 
that  perhaps  I  startled  you  when  I  confronted  you  with  your  name 
last  week  at  Dover.     I  will  try  not  to  ever  again.' 

A  servant  brought  in  tea.  The  Princess  performed  her  duties 
prettily,  and  the  conversation  turned  off  easily  to  trivialities,  the 
theatres,  books,  the  pictures  of  the  year. 

The  visit  came  smoothly  to  an  end. 

'  Well  ? '  said  Percy  as  Jean  and  he  entered  their  own  rooms. 
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«  Well,'  said  Jean. 

« What  do  you  think  of  her  ?  ' 


I  think  she  is  beautiful,  brilliant,  and — a  humbug ! ' 


Y. 

Jean  Hanbury  now  began  to  be  uneasy.  Her  brother  was 
being  taken  from  her.  At  least  so  she  thought  when  no  day 
passed  that  he  did  not  make  some  excuse  to  go  down  and  see  the 
Princess.  To  his  credit  be  it  said,  however,  that  it  was  not  his 
fault  that  Jean  did  not  go  too,  and  the  Princess  asked  her  often ; 
but  for  some  reason  or  other — prejudice,  Percy  said — Miss  Hanbury 
had  not  taken  to  the  stranger. 

'  And  she  is  a  stranger,'  Jean  said  to  herself  with  tears  in  her 
pretty  eyes,  '  and  we  know  nothing  about  her,  and  I  cannot  trust 
her;  but  she  is  beautiful,  and  she  will  turn  Percy's  head,  and  I 
cannot  say  a  word,  and  mother  is  less  than  no  use,  and  besides 
she  is  up  in  Scotland,  and  oh,  dear ! — perhaps  I  am  selfibh,  but  if 
she  takes  my  boy  from  me,  what  shall  I  do  ?  ' 

Poor  pretty  Jean !  Perhaps  there  was  not  so  much  danger 
after  all.  However,  it  was  all  very  dreadful,  and  Jean  was  very 
unhappy  about  it,  and  she  dwelt  upon  her  trouble. 

There  was  so  much  about  the  Princess  that  was  calculated  to 
make  a  man  fall  in  love  with  her — her  wonderful  beauty,  her 
luminous  eyes,  her  sweet  voice.  Then  she  had  many  attributes 
which  Jean  knew  must  be  particularly  attractive  to  Percy — the 
air  of  mystery  by  which  she  was  surrounded,  her  knowledge  (or 
pretended  knowledge)  of  the  unseen,  and  her  music. 

The  tears  stood  in  Jean's  eyes  still,  and  from  downstairs  she 
heard  the  faint  playing  of  a  piano.  Ah,  that  soft  and  wistful 
music  !  was  it  drawing  her  brother  from  her  now  ? 

Percy  was  standing  amongst  the  palms  and  leaning  over  the 
top  of  the  piano.  Princess  Poppsea  was  playing  very  softly.  She 
was  looking  up,  but  not  at  him,  and  in  the  great  dark  eyes  there 
was  a  certain  melancholy  that  suggested  that  the  sounds  that  her 
lingers  evoked  came  from  her  heart.  She  sighed  gently  and  ceased 
playing. 

*  You  feel  your  music,'  Percy  said  in  a  low  voice. 

*  Feel  it ! '  she  echoed.    '  Do  I  not  ?   It  is  for  me  an  outlet,  and 
it  consoles  me.     Did  that  please  you  ?     I  had  brain  fever  once. 

4-5 
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I  was  delirious.  I  saw  strange  sights  and  I  wandered  over  the 
face  of  the  earth.  I  had  a  sort  of  trance.  They  said  that  I  was 
dying — dead,  once,  but  I  was  not,  and  I  recovered.  Afterwards  I 
played  that.  It  describes  what  I  saw  and  heard,  and  I  have  but 
to  play  it  to  see  and  hear  once  more.  I  wonder  whether  it  has 
any  meaning  for  you.' 

She  put  her  white  hands  upon  the  keys  and  played  again. 
Percy  shut  out  the  world  and  tried  to  make  his  mind  for  the 
moment  blank  that  he  might  be  ready  to  receive  impressions. 
But  what  the  Princess  Poppsea  played  puzzled  him.  It  was  in 
varying  time,  with  bright  changes  from  the  minor  to  the  major 
key,  and  sad  lapses  from  mirth  to  gloom.  There  was  a  curious 
sense  of  repression  and  subduedness  through  the  whole. 

The  music  ceased  abruptly,  and  the  Princess  looked  up  at  him 
in  silence. 

*  I  scarcely  understand,'  Percy  said  slowly.     '  It  is  beautiful 
and  an  idea  is  conveyed.     It  suggested  to  me  a  bird  flying  with 
weighted  wings,  a  man  running  in  chains ' 

The  Princess  smiled. 

*  You  have  understood,'  she  said,  *  partly.     In  the  fancies  of 
delirium  there  are  the  strong  powers  of  hindrance,  if  you  know 
what  I  mean,  that  are  familiar  in  nightmare.     But  you  did  not 
grasp  all.    Had  you  played  I  should  have  known  more.    A  clergy- 
man preached  a  sermon  and  afterwards  played  it  to  his  wife.    She 
recognised  it.     I  believe  that  to  be  possible.     I  should  have  re- 
cognised it — you,  no.' 

Percy  shook  his  head. 

*  The  sermon,  to  be  sure,  was  more  narrative  than  dissertation 
or  argument,'  added  Princess  Poppsea  parenthetically. 

She  rose  as  she  spoke  and  crossed  the  room  ;  she  moved  grace- 
fully. She  wore  black  to-night,  and,  by  contrast,  the  white  of  her 
neck  and  arms  seemed  to  gleam  in  the  brightly  lighted  room. 
She  went  to  the  windows  and  threw  them  open,  and  the  air  came 
coolly  in. 

4  Do  you  know  anything  of  diamonds  ? '  she  said  presently. 
*  I  picked  up  this  to-day  in  the  street,  and  whether  it  is  only  a  bit 
of  glass  or  real  I  cannot  tell.' 

She  held  out  a  ring  as  she  spoke,  set  with  a  single  stone. 

*  It  looks  good,'  said  Percy ;  '  I  believe  you  have  got  a  "  find," 
Princess.' 

*  Only  if  it  is  real,'  said  Princess  Poppaea ;  *  of  course  I  shall 
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have  to  advertise  for  the  owner.     I  wish  I  knew.     I  cculd  tell,  I 
think,  if  I  saw  it  beside  an  undoubted  stone.' 

*  Then  I  will  fetch  what  you  call  an  undoubted  stone,'  said 
Percy. 

He  left  the  room  and  presently  returned  with  his  mother's 
diamonds. 

'  Good  gracious,  Mr.  Hanbury  !  how  magnificent ! '  cried  the 
Princess  ;  and  she  went  into  raptures  over  the  jewels.  Beside  them 
the  doubtful  stone  showed  itself  worthless  at  once.  '  And  do  you 
mean  to  say  you  keep  these  in  the  house  ?  '  asked  the  Princess. 

'  Temporarily,'  answered  Hanbury. 

*  It  seems  risky,  does  it  not  ?     But  I  suppose  you  have  a 
strong-box  ? ' 

1  No,'  said  Percy,  *  I  keep  them  locked  up  in  a  drawer  in  my 
sister's  wardrobe.  It  has  a  good  lock,  I  think  they  are  safe  ;  and 
then  I  keep  the  key  myself.' 

*  It    should   assuredly   be   a  good   leek,'   said   the  Princess. 
1  These  are  worth  a  fortune.     But  of  course  a  good  lock  makes 
them  safe.     You  should  have  a  unique  key.' 

Percy  took  up  the  case  preparatory  to  taking  it  back,  and  he 
singled  out  the  key  on  his  bunch — a  long  key  with  no  other 
peculiarity. 

4  It  looks  ordinary  enough,'  he  said ;' however,  so  long  as  I 
take  good  care  of  it,  it  will  be  all  right.' 

The  Princess  glanced  at  it. 

*  But  you  are  not  going  now  ?  '  she  asked. 

< 1  am  afraid,  yes,'  he  answered.  '  My  sister  is  alone.  Gcod 
night,  Princess.' 

And  he  went  upstairs,  locked  up  the  diamonds,  and  joined  Jean 
in  the  drawing-room. 

VI. 

The  powers  of  attraction  of  the  Princess  must  have  been  very 
great.  The  man  who  had  travelled  up  from  Dover  in  the  next 
compartment  to  hers,  and  who  had  slept  at  the  Metropole  on  the 
same  floor  with  her  room,  had  now  taken  lodgings  in  the  corner 
house  of  a  little  street  commanding  a  view  of  the  Emperor's  Man- 
sions. He  spent  much  of  his  time  looking  out  of  the  window  of 
his  sitting-room,  or  loitering  on  the  pavement  and  watching  the 
balcony  of  the  flat  which  he  knew  to  be  hers. 

If  he  was  in  love  with  her,  his  love  must  have  been  great. 
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VII. 

The  days  passed  quickly.  June  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  with 
it  the  London  season.  Jean  Hanbury  continued  to  be  uneasy. 
Percy  spent  much  of  his  time  in  the  Princess's  flat.  He  drove 
with  her,  too.  sometimes,  and  once  or  twice  he  had  gone  with  her 
to  the  theatre.  Of  herself  she  spoke  little  ;  of  himself  she  made 
him  tell  her  much. 

Jean  in  her  distress  had  summoned  her  married  sister,  Ethel, 
and  together  they  discussed  the  whole  affair. 

'  What  can  one  do  ?  '  asked  Miss  Hanbury.  '  How  I  wish  he 
had  not  come  home  so  soon,  or  that  the  Smiths  had  not  let  their 
flat !  What  chance  can  we  have?  she  is  so  terribly  beautiful.' 

'  Upon  my  word,  Jean,'  said  her  sister,  'I  think  we  must  just 
let  things  take  their  course.  If  nothing  happens,  well  and  good  ; 
and  if  Percy  chooses  to  marry  her  we  cannot  say  a  word ;  and 
really  I  scarcely  think  it  would  matter  so  very  much  if  he  did. 
She  is  quite  lovely,  you  know,  and  good  style,  and  all  that ;  and 
nowadays  people  are  so  little  particular  that,  if  one  could  find 
out  whether  she  has  a  little  money ' 

'  Ethel,  how  can  you ! '  cried  Jean.  '  You  have  grown  horribly 
worldly  since  you  married  Jack  Leyton.  Are  beauty  and  money 
the  only  things  a  man  wants  in  a  wife  ?  ' 

'  Well,  I  suppose  she  is  a  Christian,'  said  Mrs.  Leyton  com- 
placently. 

'  I  don't  know  what  she  is,'  said  Miss  Hanbury ;  *  she  talks 
about  "inner light,"  and  the  "higher  life,"  and  "currents,"  and  the 
"  astral,"  and  all  sorts  of  things  that  interest  Percy,  because  you 
know  all  that  occult  rubbish  always  had  a  fascination  for  him.' 

'  It  is — what  shall  I  say  ? — cldc  to  know  about  these  things,' 
said  Mrs.  Leyton ;  *  and  she  is  quite  ladylike,  and  too  lovely 
— though  I  can't  help  thinking  she  must  use  belladonna  to  make 
her  pupils  big,  and  I  am  certain  she  whitens  her  face  in  some 
way.  But,  after  all,  making  up  a  little  is  quite  tolerated  now, 
and  if  she  does,  she  does  it  so  well  that  I  don't  think  it  matters 
at  all.  Eeally,  Jean,  I  see  no  such  terrible  objection  to  her.' 

'  You  are  not  with  me,'  said  Miss  Hanbury,  *  so  you  are  against 
me.  I  thought  better  of  you.  WThat  do  we  know  of  the  Princess  ? 
She  may  be  anything  for  aught  we  know — anything,  I  tell  you — 
anything !  And  Percy  is  infatuated.  *  I  got  you  to  come  here  to 
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help  me,  Ethel,  and  you  join  the  enemy.  You  might  just  as  well 
be  back  at  Windsor  with  your  husband  and  your  babies.' 

'  Just  as  well,  you  ungrateful  girl ! '  said  Mrs.  Leyton,  laugh- 
ing. 'I  leave  my  darling  little  son,  only  just  convalescent  after 
German  measles,  then  I  am  told  I  might  just  as  well  not  have 
come.  There,  Johnny,  cheer  up.  I  don't  believe  Percy  is  so  hard 
hit  as  you  think.  He  is  only  amusing  himself.' 

1 1  hope  so,'  said  Jean. 

Downstairs  Percy  was  sitting  in  the  pretty  drawing-room  he 
was  beginning  so  well  to  know.  The  Princess  lay  back  in  a  low 
red  chair.  She  wore  a  loose  robe  of  dead  white,  and  her  brown 
hair  streamed  down  over  her  shoulders.  She  held  one  of  the  long- 
stemmed  lilies,  and  she  looked  like  a  mediaeval  saint. 

'  My  head  has  been  aching,'  she  said  to  him,  '  and  my  hair  is 
heavy.' 

'It  must  be  heavy,'  he  said,  looking  admiringly  at  its  generous 
silky  length.  '  You  should  be  painted  so,'  he  added. 

'  Why  ? '  she  asked  slowly. 

*  Because — forgive  me — you  look  so  pure  and  holy.' 

The  Princess  shuddered.  A  curious  look  of  pain  came  into 
her  face,  and  the  muscles  at  her  mouth  contracted.  Her  lips 
parted,  and  for  a  moment,  as  she  lay  back  in  her  cushions,  she 
closed  her  eyes. 

*  Pure  ! '  she  echoed,  f  and  holy  !     I  would  that  I  were  ! ' 
She  was  silent  for  a  few  seconds ;  then  she  said : 

'  The  face  is  no  key  to  the  soul.  Judas  Iscariot  may  have  had 
the  face  of  the  angel  Gabriel,  and  Jezebel  and  the  Empress 
Poppsea,  my  namesake,  may  have  been  innocent  to  look  at !  ' 

Percy  looked  up  in  surprise.  He  saw  that  her  face  had  grown 
hard.  He  supposed  that  she  must  have  met  with  injury  from 
some  one  who  was  beautiful  to  have  called  forth  that  bitter 
speech. 

The  Princess's  mood  changed,  and  she  laughed  lightly : 

'Do  not  be  afraid,  Mr.  Hanbury,'  she  said  ;  '  I  am  not  one  or 
other.' 

There  was  again  silence  for  a  few  moments.  For  some  un- 
known reason  there  flashed  now  upon  Percy's  brain  the  recollection 
of  an  incomplete  and  half-forgotten  impression — one  momentarily 
caused  by  the  sharp  turn  he  had  seen  the  Princess  make  when  the 
fussy  man  with  the  parcels  had  given  way  to  his  impatience  on 
the  gangway — that  sharp  turn  which,  but  for  the  sweet  voice 
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which  had  presently  spoken,  would  have  been  suggestive  of  furious 
retort. 

He  gave  a  movement  of  annoyance.  The  Princess  had  never 
given  the  least  justification  to  that  half-formed  suspicion.  He 
thought  that  he  had  put  it  from  him,  and  he  was  angry  that  the 
remembrance  of  it  should  have  come  to  him. 

The  Princess  was  looking  at  him  curiously. 

*  You  think  I   should  be  painted  like  this  ? '  she  said,  in  a 
voice  that  sounded  a  little  constrained.     *  I  have  a  photograph  of 
myself  so.     I  will  show  it  to  you.' 

She  rose  and  crossed  the  room  to  a  writing-table. 

'Ah !  it  is  locked,'  she  said  as  she  tried  a  drawer,  'and  I  have 
lost  the  key.  I  had  forgotten.  Perhaps  one  of  your  keys  would 
fit  it ;  let  me  try.' 

She  came  over  to  him,  and  he  put  a  bunch  into  her  hand. 

'  Your  hand  trembles,  Princess  ! '  he  said. 

'  I  am  not  well  to-night.  My  head  throbs.  Play  to  me,  Mr. 
Hanbury ;  it  may  soothe  me.' 

Percy  rose  and  went  to  the  piano.  He  sat  down  and  played. 
He  was  hidden  behind  the  instrument  and  the  palms.  He  heard 
the  keys  jingle  as  the  Princess  tried  them  in  the  lock.  It  was 
gome  minutes  before  she  returned  the  bunch  to  him. 

'  It  is  no  good,'  she  said  ;  *  they  do  not  fit.' 

And  Percy  played  on.  He  went  gently  from  one  thing  to 
another.  The  Princess  stood  beside  the  piano  in  her  dead-white 
gown.  Her  bosom  rose  and  fell  with  her  quick  breathing.  Her 
face  rested  on  her  hand,  and  all  her  glorious  hair  fell  richly  round 
her,  and  the  ends  of  it  reached  below  her  waist.  She  was  looking 
steadily  at  him  as  he  played,  and  in  her  eyes,  as  she  looked,  there 
was  a  curious  deep  pain.  The  soft  music  filled  the  room.  The 
cool  air  came  in  through  the  open  windows,  and  bore  with  it  the 
scent  of  the  flowers  in  the  balcony.  And  Percy  played  on,  choos- 
ing soft,  dreamy  things  to  suit  the  hour.  Princess  Poppsea  stood 
looking  at  him  and  taking  in  his  bright  young  face,  with  its 
healthy  sunburn,  his  frank  eyes  that  lent  themselves  so  easily  to 
mirth,  his  small  close-cropped  head  that  rested  so  nobly  on  the 
strong  throat.  He  looked  up  suddenly  and  met  that  look  of  pain. 
A  long  breathless  gaze  passed  between  them.  His  fingers  ceased 
to  play,  and  the  Princess  gave  a  low  cry  and  buried  her  face  in 
her  hands. 

*  I  cannot  do  it ! '  she  cried  brokenly,  '  I  cannot ! ' 
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*  Poppsea ! '  Percy  said  in  a  low  voice,  '  Poppooa  ! ' 

He  had  started  from  his  seat,  but  she  waved  him  back. 

*  Hush  ! '  she  cried.    '  For  the  love  of  Heaven,  do  not  say  more, 
for  my  sake,  for  your  own,  and  for  your  sister's !     Matters  are  bad 
enough,  God  knows  !     Do  not  make  them  worse.' 

She  put  her  hand  to  her  throat  and  tore  at  her  draperies  that 
she  might  breathe.  She  was  white  as  her  dress,  and  her  eyes  were 
unnaturally  bright.  She  spoke  in  quick,  short  sentences,  and  with 
no  foreign  accent.  She  sank  down  upon  a  low  chair. 

'  I  am  a  lie  ! '  she  said  doggedly — *  a  lie  from  beginning  to  end ! 
I  am  English — I  am  no  princess.  My  name  is  Mary  Vereker,  and 
my  husband  is  now  on  the  Continent  somewhere.  He  is  hiding 
from  the  police.  He  is  under  suspicion  of  being  concerned  in  a 
great  jewellery  robbery  in  Paris.  I  may  mention  that  he  is  guilty, 
and  that  I  am  involved  in  it  too.  There,  you  see  what  I  am.  It 
is  well  you  said  no  more.  Ah  !  how  strange  it  all  is  !  How  strange 
that  I  should  turn  coward  now  !  But  I  cannot  injure  you.  You 
have  been  very  good  to  me,  and  it  was  when  I  had  you  in  my 
power  that  I  knew  that  the  task  was  beyond  me.  You  trusted 
me,  and  how  I  meant  to  repay  you  !  There  is  your  key,'  she  went 
on  in  a  leaden  voice.  '  I  took  it  from  your  bunch  when  you  lent 
it  to  me  just  now,  and  I  substituted  another.  To-night  I  meant 
to  have  taken  your  mother's  diamonds  ! ' 

Percy,  who  had  been  staring  at  her  in  sheer  amazement,  now 
gave  a  sharp  cry. 

'  Miss  Hanbury  did  not  trust  me.  She  did  well ;  but  you — you 
were  so  good  to  me,  so  friendly,  and  so  kind  !  It  seems  passing 
strange,  does  it  not,'  she  continued,  '  to  have  laid  so  deep  a  plan, 
and  then,  in  the  moment  of  success- — for  I  had  learnt  from  you 
the  whereabouts  of  the  diamonds,  and  I  had  secured  the  key — to 
become  weak  and  to  fail  ?  But  you  I  could  not  hurt.  I  will  tell 
you  a  few  things  more,  and  then  you  must  go,  and  I  shall  never 
see  you  again.  My  husband  is  a  gambler  and  a  roue.  I  made 
his  acquaintance  when  I  was  at  school  in  Paris.  I  was  sixteen, 
and  he  persuaded  me  to  elope  with  him.  I  was  an  orphan.  I 
had  few  friends.  For  the  last  twelve  years  we  have  travelled  from 
one  city  to  another  on  the  Continent.  I  have  mixed  with  roues 
and  blacklegs  and  the  doubtful  women  who  are  their  associates. 
The  odds  were  against  me.  I  became  as  bad  as  my  set.  We  met 
Mrs.  Bedford  at  Monte  Carlo  some  weeks  ago.  She  broke  the 
bank.  My  husband  helped  her  to  choose  the  diamonds,  and  we 
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formed  a  scheme  to  steal  them.  She  had  not  told  your  step- 
father about  them,  and  she  said  she  intended  to  give  them  to  her 
son  to  keep  for  her.  It  was  not  difficult  then  to  find  out  all  about 
you.  She  showed  me  your  photograph  then,  and  it  was  from  that 
I  recognised  you.  Virginie,  a  confederate,  came  over  here  and 
took  this  flat.  It  has  all  been  very  simple.  The  rest  you  know. 
There,  you  have  heard  my  disreputable  story.  You  know  now  who 
and  what  I  am.' 

She  stopped,  and  a  bitter  cry  came  from  her  lips.  Percy  was 
silent.  He  was  very  pale.  He  felt  dazed  with  the  horror  of  what 
he  had  heard. 

Mrs.  Vereker  threw  herself  to  the  ground  and  buried  her  face 
in  the  cushion  of  a  chair.  Her  hair  hung  tangled  about  her. 
She  sobbed  for  some  moments,  then  she  raised  her  eyes,  full  of 
misery,  to  his. 

4  Ofo  now,'  she  said,  '  and,  if  you  can,  pity  me.  I  have  had 
few  chances,  and  fate  has  been  against  me.  But  I  am  not  un- 
grateful, and  till  I  die  I  shall  not  forget  you.  There  is  some  little 
good  in  me,  and  you  have  found  it.  To-morrow  I  will  go,  and  you 
will  never  see  me  again.  But  remember  this,  that  if  I  had  met 
you  sooner  I  might  not  have  been  what  I  am.' 

She  hid  her  face  again.     Percy  took  her  hand  and  kissed  it. 

'  After  all,'  he  said,  in  an  unsteady  voice,  '  the  good  has 
triumphed,  and  the  face  is  a  key  to  the  soul.' 

That  night  a  telegram  was  put  into  the  hands  of  the  man  of 
ordinary  appearance  who  spent  his  time  watching  the  Princess 
Poppsea's  flat  in  Emperor's  Mansions.  It  ran  as  follows  : — 

'  Paris  :  June  30. 

*  Vereker  caught  at  the  Eden  an  hour  ago.   Arrest  the  others.' 


FOREBODING, 

IN  the  fantastic  wonderland  of  night, 
'Mid  the  mad  mazes  of  its  masquerade, 
Its  throng  of  mimes  dazzlingly  arrayed, 

Haunting  me  through  star-palaces  of  light 

Or  perilous  plunges  down  black  chasms  of  fright, 
Cleaving  a  way  'mong  crowds  that  part  dismayed, 
Pursued  me  swift  a  vague  and  unknown  Shade, 

Viewless  yet  potent  with  implacable  might. 

Bound  in  a  horror  paralysing  will 
Ever  I  struggled  vainly  to  look  back 
Upon  the  phantom  close  upon  my  track ; 

Ever  the  distance  lessened  'twixt  us  still — 

Day  dawned  at  last  and  brought  a  dreary  morrow, 
And  now  I  know  that  nameless  one  was  Sorrow ! 
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'Who  is  (4ie  that  looketh  forth  as  the  morning,  fair  as  the  moon,  clear  as  the 
sun,  and  terrible  as  an  army  with  banners  ? ' — CANTICLES,  vi.  10. 

'  The  French  and  Spaniards,  when  your  flags  appear, 
Forget  their  hatred  and  consent  to  fear.' — WALLEB. 

JEM  POUNCE,  the  old  soldier,  stood  at  his  sister's  the  washer- 
woman's door,  filling  his  pipe.  Behind  him,  down  a  couple  of 
worn  red  steps,  steamed  and  fumed  the  odours  of  suds  and  the 
drenched  linen  that  Emma  was  wringing  in  her  long,  blanched 
arms.  A  couple  of  huge  pans  were  on  the  table,  into  one  of 
which  her  girl  was  plunging  her  elbows,  while  father  was  doing 
his  hair  in  the  corner  by  the  dresser  before  going  out  with  Jem 
to  vote.  It  was  election-day,  and  both  street  and  market-place 
were  crowded,  and  round  the  '  Red  Lion '  the  farmers'  gigs,  unhar- 
nessed, were  pointing  their  shafts  skywards,  as  though  imploring 
Divine  aid  on  the  agricultural  cause.  Suddenly  Jem  started,  stared, 
dropped  his  pipe,  and  then  with  an  oath  began  excitedly  to  elbow 
his  way  through  the  throng  towards  the  middle  of  the  street, 
towards  a  pony-trap  driven  at  a  walking  pace,  amid  cheers  and 
laughter,  by  the  rector's  spirited  daughter.  In  front  of  it  was  a 
placard,  fastened  like  a  banner,  and  behind,  held  over  the  ser- 
vant's shoulder,  trailed  the  Union  Jack  on  a  pole.  Jem  caught  the 
folds  of  it  and  fingered  them,  muttered,  and  jerked  his  arms  and 
head  as  though  he  were  drunk.  Then  he  gave  a  tremendous 
shout :  '  This  is  the  old  flay  ! '  he  yelled,  '  this  is  the  old  flag  !  ' 
His  voice  broke  into  a  choking  sob.  He  tried  to  shout  again,  and 
not  even  a  whisper  came  ;  but  a  gush  of  tears  ran  out  of  his  eyes, 
and  burying  his  face  in  the  seams  he  kissed  them  passionately. 

This  yell  of  the  old  soldier,  who  had  fought  beneath  that  flag 
at  Cabul  and  in  Scinde,  against  the  Maories  with  their  desperate 
courage,  and  the  mutineers  of  Bengal  with  their  desperate  cunning  ; 
who,  dark  though  the  morning  might  be  at  Inkerman,  had  not 
failed  to  distinguish  the  three  glorious  crosses — the  more  magic, 
the  more  spiritual  for  the  mist — and,  remembering  all  in  unity 
that  they  symbolised,  had  suffered  no  Russian  paw  to  approach 
their  virginity ;  this  yell  of  the  old  soldier,  that  on  that  friendly 
English  market-place  had  still  the  ring  of  ancient  battle,  of 
ancient  defiance  in  it — who  has  not  sometimes,  though  his  calling 
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lie  far  from  scarlet  and  gold,  from  drum,  and  from  trumpet,  some- 
times felt  its  splendid  thrill  ? 

Who  has  not  bowed  in  reverence  before  the  glorious  rags, 
mute  and  yet  eloquent  historians  of  our  soldiers*  valour,  as 
shot-torn  and  rent  they  hang  by  some  grey  cathedral  pillar? 
Fuentes  d'Onor,  Vimiera,  Salamanca,  Waterloo — there  they  fade 
and  droop  in  noble  peace,  with  the  mighty  tones  of  the  organ 
only  to  recall  the  thunders  of  battle,  only  the  cry  of  the  priest 
for  intercession  to  bring  back  the  sharp  voices  of  command,  the 
shrieks  of  pain  and  defiance.  If  you  take  one  of  those  frag- 
ments, that  of  which  time  and  war  have  left  the  most,  you  can 
learn  from  it  its  history ;  the  remains,  for  example,  of  that  old 
badge,  the  white  horse  of  Hanover — once  the  badge  of  West- 
phalia, and  black,  till  Charlemagne  converted  it  white  as  a  more 
fitting  emblem  of  Christianity.  It  was  the  ensign  of  Henry  the 
Proud,  who  in  1123  married  Gertrude,  daughter  and  heiress  of 
the  Emperor  Lothaire  II.,  lineal  descendant  of  Wittikend,  first 
king  of  Westphalia,  from  whom  come  the  House  of  Hanover  and 
our  own  George  II.,  who  in  1729,  at  Glasgow,  granted  the  regi- 
ment the  white  horse  within  the  garter,  and  ordered  the  uniform 
to  be  yellow  with  blue  facings,  as  a  royal  distinction.  They  were 
raised  by  one  of  King  James's  courtiers  in  June,  1685,  to  repress 
Monmouth's  rebellion  in  the  West — ten  companies  of  them,  pikes 
and  musketeers,  as  the  custom  of  the  day  was,  the  different  com- 
panies raised  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and  officered  by 
old  soldiers  of  the  Commonwealth  and  Charles,  with  the  rendez- 
vous or  depot  at  Derby.  After  Sedgmoor  they  formed  part  of  that 
camp  on  Hounslow  Heath  which  raised  *  divers  jealousies  and  dis- 
courses as  to  the  meaning  of  the  array.'  There  they  made  a  brave 
show  in  Stewart  colours,  in  red  coats  with  bright  yellow  facings, 
yellow  vests  and  knickerbockers,  and  cavalier  hats  tied  up  with 
yellow  ribbon  ;  and  that  was  their  dress  when  the  Duke  of  Berwick 
(Arabella  Churchill's  child,  he  who  afterwards  beat  us  so  rarely 
at  Almanza  in  1707)  was  their  colonel,  and  caused  the  famous 
affair  of  the  six  Portsmouth  captains  by  trying  to  force  the  Irish 
papists  into  their  ranks  in  November,  1686.  At  the  revolution 
they  served  from  the  siege  of  Carrick  to  the  fall  of  Limerick,  then 
fought  in  Flanders,  and  were  there  again  under  the  Duke  at 
Blenheim,  Oudenarde,  Eamilies,  Malplaquet,  returning  in  1714, 
with  their  ancient  pike  giving  way  to  the  modern  musket,  and 
the  flank  sections  of  pikemen  gone,  Ne^t  year  their  ranks  are 
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broke  at  Dunblane  by  the  Pretender,  and  saved  only  from  a 
cutting-up  by  a  timely  charge  of  dragoons;  and  then,  for  seven- 
and-twenty  years,  they  are  at  home  helping  the  magistrates  to 
keep  the  peace,  till  called  to  the  Low  Countries  for  Dettingen  and 
Fontenoy,  and  back  again  for  the  young  Charles  Stewart  at  Fal- 
kirk  and  Culloden  Muir. 

And  what  next  ?  Shall  we  trace  them  further,  piece  the 
ragged  drapery  together,  and  restore  the  old  forgotten  names  ? 
Sir  John  Mordaunt  and  the  Isle  of  Aix,  the  remote  fort-storming 
on  the  Canadian  frontiers,  the  long  Canadian  winters,  when  the 
colours  lay  housed  in  the  log-hut  against  the  snowdrifts,  the  fight- 
ing at  Martinique  and  Guadeloupe,  with  the  Duke  of  York  at 
Nieuport  and  Nimeguen,  and  the  retreat  through  Holland  and 
Westphalia  to  Bremen,  the  capture  of  St.  Lucia,  the  storming  of 
Rosetta,  the  disasters  of  Walcheren,  and  then  the  long  peace  at 
Malta  and  in  the  Ionian  Isles  and  Jamaica,  until  India  blazes 
into  the  mutiny,  and  the  rag  for  which  the  sepoy  taunts  Tommy 
Atkins  for  fighting  is  carried  in  glory  into  Delhi,  and  in  silence 
through  the  blood-stained  streets  of  Cawnpore.  Why,  it  is  possible 
those  colours  are  the  very  same  that  were  waved  before  the  fading 
eyes  of  Charley  Napier,  as  he  lay  dying  that  summer  evening  on 
his  little  camp  bedstead ;  '  waved  by  a  fine  inspiration?  writes  his 
brother  William,  by  two  of  the  men  of  his  old  regiment,  waved 
while  the  war-worn  features  of  the  pacificator  of  Scinde  were 
settling  into  everlasting  peace. 

We  are  to  write  of  flags  and  banners.  Certainly,  we  will  do 
our  best.  We  will  trace  flag  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  fleogan,  to  fly 
or  float  in  the  wind,  and  show  its  connection  with  the  old  Teutonic 
flaggeren,  to  be  loosened ;  we  will  point  to  the  early  triangular 
flags  of  the  Arabs  of  Spain,  before  whose  day  all  ensigns  of  war 
were  square,  stretched  across  pieces  of  wood  like  church  banners 
(vexilla,  q.  d.  a  veli  diminutione,  as  is  remarked  by  Isidore) ;  we 
will  not  forget  that  strange  hexagonal  flag  of  the  pirates  of 
Algiers  and  Barbary — gules,  charged  with  a  grotesque  head,  coiled 
with  a  turban,  directly  contrary  to  the  Mahometan  law,  since  he 
that  makes  an  image  is  on  the  last  day  responsible  for  the  soul 
thereof,  and  failing  to  produce  it  is  damned.  Certainly,  as  we  say, 
we  will  do  our  best,  but  none  know  better  that  there  will  still 
remain  the  sacred  heart  of  the  subject  we  shall  fail  to  touch.  Does 
not  Jem  Pounce,  perhaps,  the  old  soldier,  touch  it  best  with  his 
passionate  action  and  wild  cry  ? — this,  and  none  other,  is  the  flag  ! 
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I. 

The  history  of  the  flag  (not  of  our  own  especially,  but  of  all) 
divides  itself  naturally  into  two  periods — before  and  after  the 
Crusades,  that  is  to  say,  before  and  after  the  rise  of  heraldry.  Of 
each  we  shall  endeavour  to  write  something,  beginning,  as  is 
proper,  with  the  earlier,  of  which  we  imagine  we  may  safely  say 
the  characteristic  feature  is  that  the  arms  or  devices  the  flag  bore 
were  not  hereditary.  Nor  were  they,  it  seems,  even  in  later 
times,  entirely  so  for  all,  for  St.  Palaye,  in  his  '  Memoirs  of  Ancient 
Chivalry,'  declares  :  '  Some  knights  of  an  elevated  ambition  and 
refined  turn  of  mind  would  not  take  any  devices  till  they  had 
merited  them  by  their  own  exploits ;  and  if  their  shield  had  on  it 
the  blazon  of  their  family,  they  put  over  it  a  housing,  till,  by  the 
housing  being  torn  away  in  the  combat  or  tournament,  the  race 
from  whence  they  sprang  might  appear  to  their  praise  and  glory.' 

In  the  Bible  the  mention  of  banners,  standards,  and  ensigns 
is  frequent.  In  the  second  chapter  of  Numbers  and  the  second 
verse  :  '  Every  man  of  the  children  of  Israel  shall  pitch  by  his  own 
standard,  with  the  ensign  of  their  father's  house.'  And,  in  the 
thirty-fourth  verse  :  '  So  they  pitched  by  their  standards,  and  so 
they  set  forward,  every  one  after  their  families,  according  to  the 
house  of  their  fathers.'  And,  again,  when  the  Israelites  are  march- 
ing from  Sinai  to  Paran  :  *  In  the  first  place  went  the  standard  of 
the  camp  of  the  children  of  Judah,  according  to  their  armies.' 
There  are  other  numerous  instances,  tco  numerous  to  quote,  from 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  the  Canticles ;  it  is  sufficient  to  point  out 
how,  by  the  time  of  the  Psalms,  the  banner  has  become  so  well 
recognised  as  the  symbol  of  a  common  sentiment  and  the  rallying- 
point  of  a  common  force,  to  remind  them  of  past  resolves,  past 
deeds,  past  heroes,  that,  in  the  sixtieth  Psalm,  David  sings  :  '  Thou 
hast  given  a  banner  to  them  that  fear  Thee,  that  it  may  be  dis- 
played because  of  the  truth.'  This,  then,  in  those  times  was  the 
use  of  the  flag,  nor  was  there  then  anything  personal  in  it; 
though,  to  be  sure,  old  foolish  heralds  have  been  found  to  blazon 
Joshua's  shield — party  per  bend,  or,  and  gules ;  have  given  to 
David — azure  a  harp,  or,  and  gules,  the  arms  of  Ireland  ;  and  to 
Judas  Maccabaeus  dealt  out  two  ravens  in  pale,  proper.  Nor  have 
they  been  ashamed  to  announce  the  grandson  of  Noah,  with  his 
sceptre  royal,  in  pale,  ensigned  at  top  with  an  eye  sol,  as  the 
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inventor  of  armorial  ensigns  and  heraldic  devices.  If  Noah's 
grandson  did  own  any  such  engine,  it  was  imitated,  no  doubt, 
from  one  of  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  and  stood  for  some  word 
of  command.  Among  the  Egyptians,  the  several  companies 
carried  standards,  models  of  sacred  animals,  and  emblems,  and 
the  king's  name  figured  in  some  fashion  on  a  board ;  and  the 
Assyrians  had  much  the  same,  of  which  there  are  two  noticed  by 
Sir  Henry  Layard,  one  of  a  man  drawing  a  bow  and  the  other  of  two 
bulls  running  in  opposite  directions,  supposed  to  be  the  emblems 
of  war  and  peace  attached  to  Darius's  chariot.  The  Persians  had 
an  eagle  fixed  on  a  lance  and  a  brazen  sun  on  the  general's  tent, 
on  which  the  first  rays  of  the  sun  striking  gave  the  signal  for  the 
march.  The  Greeks  in  the  earlier  times  bore  armour  on  a  spear, 
and  in  later  each  city  had  its  sacred  emblem  :  for  Athens,  the  owl 
and  the  olive ;  for  Corinth,  the  pegasus ;  and  for  Thebes,  the 
sphinx,  in  memory  of  CEdipus  ;  and,  later  still,  as  on  the  sea  a  red 
flag  displayed  is  said  to  have  been  the  flag  of  battle,  so  on  shore 
the  hoisting  of  a  purple  dress  on  a  spear  was  the  signal  to  the 
Hellenes  to  advance  and  fight.  It  is  very  easy  to  be  tiresome 
with  a  very  little  learning,  and  so  we  will  leave  Greece  and  the 
barbarians,  will  omit  mention  of  the  arms  of  the  seven  against 
Thebes — to  be  found  duly  set  out  in  the  play — will  quote  none 
of  the  references  from  Virgil,  and  come  direct  to  the  Romans 
and  their  signa  militaria. 

The  manipulus  in  the  early  days  of  the  republic  carried  hay 
on  a  pole,  like  a  Breton  peasant ;  then  devices  very  various, 
among  them,  the  contorted  serpent,  the  special  ensign  of  the 
foreign  auxiliaries.  But  it  was  not  till  after  the  time  of  Marius 
they  displayed  the  eagle  that  in  the  great  days  of  Home  was  ever 
the  sign  of  the  legion.  It  was  that  the  soldiers  swore  by  ;  it  was 
that  when,  as  a  last  desperate  resource,  it  was  thrown  into  the 
ranks  of  the  enemy,  that  they  would  follow  and  rescue  or  die. 
Not  every  schoolboy,  but  assuredly  a  good  many,  will  remember 
how,  in  the  fourth  book  of  Csesar  and  the  twenty-fifth  chapter, 
when  conducting  his  first  descent  on  Britain,  the  general  is  likely 
to  be  baffled  by  the  amount  of  water  the  long  warships  drew,  the 
impossibility  of  getting  them  inshore  into  shallow  water,  the 
men's  hesitation  and  reluctance  to  jump  overboard  and  meet  their 
active  enemies  in  the  breaking  waves,  hampered  by  their  heavy 
armour  and  puzzled  and  disordered  by  the  unusual  circumstances 
of  the  fighting :  *  Leap,  fellow  soldiers  ! '  cried  the  eagle-bearer  of 
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the  tenth  legion,  Caesar's  favourite  regiment,  'leap,  unless  you 
wish  to  betray  your  eagle  to  the  enemy  !  I,  for  my  part,  will 
p3rform  my  duty  to  the  commonwealth  and  rny  general.'  And 
over  the  side  the  plucky  fellow  went,  and  the  men,  exhorting  each 
other  in  the  Roman  fashion,  followed  ;  and  after  that  pugnatum 
est  ah  utrisque  acriter,  the  men  made  good  their  footing  on  Kentish 
ground,  under  a  heavy  Kentish  fire,  and  put  the  enemy,  our 
painted  ancestors,  to  flight. 

In  such  wise  was  the  Roman  eagle  first  seen  in  Britain,  and, 
with  the  quickness  of  the  savage,  the  aborigines  (accustomed,  per- 
haps, like  the  Indians  of  North  America,  to  poles  fledged  with 
feathers)  were  not  long  before  they  had  emblems  of  their  own. 
At  any  rate  we  are  told  that  a  hundred  years  after  Ceesar's  first 
attack  on  us,  Aviragus,  brother  of  Guiderus,  king  of  South  Britain, 
bore  azure  a  cross  pattee,  fitched  in  the  foot ;  and  we  know  that 
once  the  Romans  were  withdrawn  and  the  Saxons  held  rule,  each 
kingdom  of  the  heptarchy  was  distinguished  by  a  device,  of  which 
the  white  horse  of  Kent,  borne  by  Hengist  and  Horsa  on  their 
shields,  is  a  familiar  example.  Then  we  have  Egbert,  with  a  cross 
patonce — that  is,  a  cross  fleurie,  expanded — to  which  his  great- 
grandson  added  four  martlets  (a  beakless  and  footless  bird  of 
heraldry),  and  Edward  the  Confessor  a  fifth ;  and  that  is  the  flag, 
that  and  the  flag  of  St.  Edmund — blue,  with  three  gold  crowns — 
under  which  the  early  English  kings  fought.  A  confident  state- 
ment, when  we  remember  there  are  some  who  deny  drapery  in 
conjunction  with  devices  (and  that  is  the  flag)  until  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  when  we  know  that  the  arms  asscribed  to  the  Confessor 
were  not  sculptured  on  his  monument  in  Westminster  Abbey  till 
the  reign  of  Edward  II.  But  the  subject  is  so  dim  and  owl-lit 
that,  in  the  absence  of  direct  authority,  we  prefer  to  let  our  state- 
ment remain  for  what  it  is  worth. 

Now,  if  at  this  time  we  glance  abroad,  it  is  certain  we  see 
Clovis  I.,  king  of  the  Franks,  take  the  blue  cape  of  St.  Martin  and 
hoist  it  as  the  royal  banner ;  and  for  a  hundred  and  thirty-two 
years  the  royal  banner  it  remains,  till  630,  when  the  oriflamme,  a 
red  flag  with  a  green  fringe,  sacred  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Denis, 
was  pulled  up  over  it.  The  fleurs-de-lys,  older  as  an  emblem  than 
the  Trinity  they  are  supposed  to  represent,  were  not  peculiarly 
French  or  royal  till  the  twelfth  century. 

Abroad,  it  is  the  dark  ages,  and  the  air  is  charged  with  the 
crash  of  palaces  and  misty  with  the  dust  of  arches.  Down  from 
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the  North  rides  the  barbarian,  with  an  arm  that  can  pull  a  Caesar 
off  a  throne  and  a  foot  that  knows  no  sacred  places.  Red  are  his 
banners,  or  black,  or  yellow — fierce  as  his  eyes,  or  dark  as  his  hair, 
or  scarlet  as  his  blood ;  and  he  flaunts  them  in  court-yards  and 
presence-chambers,  where  once  a  trembling  people  came  to  worship 
the  emperor,  their  god.  It  is  the  dark  ages,  and  from  out  them, 
lurid  across  a  broken  sky,  strikes  the  flag,  no  man  knows  how  or 
whence.  The  serge  cape  of  a  priest,  the  petticoat  of  a  woman, 
perhaps  the  veil  of  a  temple,  the  ensign  of  love  or  fear,  who  can 
tell  ?  It  is  blue,  or  red,  or  white  ;  and,  behold !  they  pierce  it 
with  a  spear,  and  it  is  the  rallying-point  of  thousands,  and  bears 
on  it  one  day  soon  the  cognisance  of  the  chief,  who  is  strong  as 
the  lion,  or  rapid  as  the  leopard,  or  secret  as  the  raven.  And,  see  ! 
like  a  sign  from  heaven,  the  Byzantine  cloth  gleams  over  the 
ppears  with  the  ineffable  monogram  of  Christ. 

The  peoples  are  chafing  and  swaying,  and  their  leaders  peering 
for  new  ground  for  them,  and  soon  down  on  the  cross  patonce  of 
the  Confessor,  with  its  five  poor  martlets,  swoop  the  lions  of  Nor- 
mandy— two  of  them,  passant — held  in  guidance  by  the  broad  hands 
of  William  Conqueror.  The  huddled  martlets,  beakless  and  foot- 
less, are  no  match  for  passant  lions,  and  the  other  heraldic  Norman 
beasts  gulp  not  twice  at  the  other  Saxon  devices.  You  may  see 
them  all  on  the  Bayeux  tapestry,  with  iron  pieces  on  their  noses, 
charging  with  pennon  couched.  And  the  Saxon  gentlemen  are  in 
flight,  are  capita  lupina,  and  hiding  in  fens ;  and  the  Normans 
are  parcelling  out  their  broad  lands  and  marrying  their  heiresses. 
And  the  flag  of  England  is  the  two  lions  passant  of  William 
Conqueror,  and  to  each  of  his  chiefs  there  is  his  device  of  the 
horse,  or  the  eagle,  or  the  leopard,  not  in  the  strictest  sense 
heraldic,  but  ornamental  and  symbolic;  when  a  cloistered  wiseacre 
discovers  the  world  is  coming  to  an  end,  and  troops  of  fluttered 
sinners  set  their  faces  east  to  Palestine,  there  to  await,  in  the  cool 
of  the  holy  sepulchre,  the  first  low,  thunderous  mutter  of  a  falling 
universe. 

II. 

Nowadays,  if  youth  is  froward  and  falls  into  a  scrape  of  money 
or  of  love,  there  is  always  for  him  a  long  sea  voyage  to  the  Cape, 
or  Sydney,  or  Buenos  Ayres  ;  the  bacon  and  coffee  of  the  ranche, 
or  the  solitude  and  fatigue  of  the  desolate  bush.  He  stays  there 
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two  or  three  years,  and  then  one  day  you  meet  him,  rough-weather 
marked  in  Piccadilly,  with  the  old  familiar  Parma  violets  in  his 
button-hole,  and  the  hat  at  the  old  angle.  His  talk  is  a  mixture 
of  the  public  school  and  the  Texas  cowboy,  and  he  carries  in  the 
thigh  the  mark  of  a  bullet  he  stopped  when  trying  to  capture  a 
horse  thief.  But  in  the  twelfth  century,  when  the  young  Norman 
would  obey  neither  father  nor  mother  and  was  afraid  only  of  the 
priest,  when  the  country  side  was  growing  too  hot  to  hold  him 
and  he  was  galloping  fast  to  tnat  awesome  personage,  the  mediaeval 
devil,  they  shipped  him  off  to  join  the  French  fleet  at  Ambleteuse, 
to  fight  for  the  cross,  and  check  his  high  spirits  with  fever  and 
privation,  and  the  scimitar  flourishes  of  fiery-eyeballed  Saracens. 
He  was  away  perhaps  for  twenty  years,  and  came  back  gaunt  as  a 
gallows,  emaciated  with  plague  and  smallpox,  scarred  across  his 
burnt  parchment  cheek  with  a  gash  from  eye  to  mouth,  and  with 
a  crescent,  or  an  escallop,  or  a  cross  added  to  his  coat  armour ;  and, 
what  he  cared  for  most,  he  was  free  the  rest  of  his  days  from  pious 
exercises,  and  could  spend  his  life  in  hunting,  and  drinking,  and 
fighting  with  his  neighbours.  Eeligious  the  Crusades  were,  no 
doubt,  but  with  many  religion  is  on'y,  as  in  other  things,  a  question 
'  of  market,'  and  what  was  bought  in  pilgrimage  was  sold  in  excess, 
or  went  to  pay  off  old  scores  that  otherwise  would  have  to  be  dis- 
charged with  years  of  irksome  penitence. 

'  Ces  entreprises,'  writes  the  Abbe  Fleury,  '  toutes  pieuses 
qu'elles  etaient,  furent,  a  mon  avis,  une  des  principales  causes  du 
relachement  de  la  penitence.  Car  ce  fut  alors  que  commenca 
1'indulgence  pleniere,  c'est  a  dire  la  remission  de  toutes  les  peines 
canoniques  a  quiconque  ferait  le  voyage  et  le  service  de  Dieu — 
ainsi  se  nommait  cette  guerre — et  c'et;dt  ce  pardon  extraordinaire 
qui  y  attirait  tant  de  gens.  II  fut  bien  doux  a  cette  noblesse,  qui 
ne  savait  que  chasser  et  se  battre,  devoir  changer  en  un  voyage  de 
guerre  les  penitences  laborieuses,  qui  oonsistaient  en  jeunes  et 
en  prieres,  et  surtout  en  ces  temps-la  a  s'abstenir  de  I'usage  des 
armes  et  des  chevaux.  La  penitence  clevint  un  plaisir,  car  la 
fatigue  du  voyage  etait  peu  considerable  pour  des  gens  accoutumes 
a  celles  de  la  guerre,  et  le  changement  des  lieux  et  d'objets  est 
un  divertissement.  II  n'y  avait  guere  de  peine  sensible  que  de 
quitter  pour  longtemps  son  pays  et  sa  famille.' 

And  when  you  remember  that  the  crusaders  were  free  from  all 
attachment  on  account  of  debt  while  in  the  service  of  the  Holy  Land ; 
were  exempted  from  giving  interest  for  the  money  they  borrowed 
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to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  expedition ;  had  for  a  certain  time 
no  taxes  to  pay ;  could  alienate  lands  held  of  their  lords,  without 
consent  or  consultation ;  were  protected  in  person  and  effects  by 
the  Apostolic  See,  whose  anathemas  were  denounced  against  all 
who  should  by  any  means  injure  or  molest  them  whilst  engaged 
in  the  war ;  when  you  remember  that  no  civil  court  had  any  power 
over  them,  for  they  were  regarded  as  ecclesiastics,  only  subject  to 
spiritual  jurisdiction ;  that  all  their  sins  were  absolved,  and  they 
assured  of  finding  eternal  salvation  if  only  they  would  seek  it  in 
the  Holy  Land  ; — when  you  remember  all  this,  it  is  not  so  much 
a  wonder  that  so  many  went  to  the  Crusades  as  that  so  many  stayed 
away. 

Once  the  knights  began  to  move  eastward,  heraldry  stepped 
in  to  arrange  and  digest  their  devices,  and  then,  for  the  first  time, 
as  it  seems  to  us,  you  really  have  the  flag.  No  Christian  power, 
by  itself,  was  strong  enough  to  face  the  Mahometans,  and  most  of 
the  fighting  had  in  consequence  to  be  done  by  a  combination  of 
peoples,  among  whom  confusion  was  constant  from  the  similarity 
of  their  leaders'  ensigns.  So  they  were  taken  in  hand  and  ordered 
and  arranged,  and  then  sprang  into  existence  the  gules  and  or 
and  argent  and  sable,  and  the  other  Norman  words  that  sound 
nowadays  so  rusty  and  uncouth,  and,  strange  to  say,  have  never 
been  altered  or  modified.  We  do  not  know  whether  it  says  much 
or  little  for  heraldry,  but  it  is  precisely  to-day  as  it  was  at  the 
beginning,  and  the  famous  roll  of  Caerlaverock,  of  the  date  of 
1300,  is  as  perfectly  intelligible  as  if  the  nobles  whose  arms  it 
blazons  had  been  laying  siege  to  Chester  only  last  month.  By 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  the  science  of  heraldry  was  at 
its  zenith.  Of  its  decadence  since  it  would  be  out  of  place  for  us 
to  write. 

To  the  Crusades  it  is  clear  that  we  must  look  for  the  first  real 
dignity  of  the  flag,  and  to  Coeur  de  Lion's  Crusade  in  particular, 
for  his  gave  rise  to  more  armorial  bearings  than  have  sprung  from 
any  other  single  cause  whatever,  not  even  excepting  the  Battle  of 
Crecy.  And  not  only  are  there  more  families  bearing  arms  from 
merit  achieved  then,  or  assumed  arms  then,  but  families  innu- 
merable, on  engaging  in  the  war,  changed  their  devices  for  others 
more  suited  to  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion. 

Now  let  us,  having  got  so  far,  take  the  present  royal  standard, 
or,  more  correctly,  banner,  first  hoisted  on  the  Tower,  January  1, 
1801,  and  consider  how  and  of  what  it  is  composed.  To  describe 
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it  heraldically,  it  is  '  Quarterly :  first  and  fourth,  gules,  three  lions 
passant  gardant,  in  pale,  or,  for  England ;  second,  or,  a  lion  ram- 
pant, gules,  within  a  double  tressure,  flory  counterflory  of  the  last, 
for  Scotland ;  third,  azure,  a  harp,  or,  stringed  argent,  for  Ireland.' 
The  flag  has  been  produced,  we  are  told,  in  considerable  contempt 
of  heraldic  rules,  but  assuredly,  for  all  that,  it  excites  no  less 
obedience,  enthusiasm,  and  respect. 

The  three  lions  passant  gardant  in  the  first  quarter  for  England 
are  clearly,  two  of  them,  the  lions  of  the  Conqueror.  Two  lions 
only,  in  that  fierce  posture,  indicate  the  shield,  or  flag,  if  we  had 
one,  of  the  years  1066  to  1154,  when  Henry  II.,  who  had  married 
Eleanor  in  1151  and  came  to  the  throne  in  1154,  added  the  lion  of 
Gruienne  and  Aquitaine  to  his  paternal  two,  where  they  flourished 
their  paws,  like  animal  Sayers,  from  1154  to  1299.  In  1299 
Edward  I.  married  Margaret  of  France,  and  with  his  three  lions 
quartered  her  paternal  arms  of— azure,  semee  de  fleur-de-lys,  or ; 
for  which  field  semee  Charles  VI.  of  France  in  1380  substituted 
the  three  lilies  only,  adopted  by  our  Henry  V.  on  his  accession  to 
the  throne,  and  placed  in  the  first  or  honourable  quarter,  where 
they  long  remained.  So  the  shield  stood,  so  far  as  we  know,  with 
but  slight  variation,  till  the  reign  of  James  I.,  when  the  lion  of 
Scotland  and  the  harp  of  Ireland  appeared,  to  which,  in  1689, 
were  added  the  arms  of  Nassau  for  William  and  Mary.  In  1800 
England  and  Ireland  were  united,  the  fleur-de-lys  relinquished, 
and  the  Hanoverian  arms,  since  1714  quartered,  were  placed  on  a 
shield  of  pretence,  where  they  remained  till  1837,  when  they 
were  altogether  removed,  since,  the  Salique  laws  obtaining  in 
Hanover,  our  present  queen  is  precluded  from  inheritance.  This 
is  the  royal  standard,  to  be  used  only  by  the  sovereign,  and  in- 
dicative only  of  the  sovereign's  presence.  When  used  by  other 
members  of  the  royal  party,  it  is  differenced — that  is,  touched  by 
heraldry  in  such  a  fashion  as  to  mark  degree  and  distinction. 

There  is  another  flag,  not  less  dear  than  the  royal  banner — 
dearer  perhaps,  for  the  greater  dangers  it  has  run,  the  greater  sights 
it  has  seen.  The  royal  banner  has  scarcely  done  more,  all  its 
days,  than  float  its  lazy  silken  length  in  Windsor  sunshine,  or 
hang  listlessly  in  fog  over  Buckingham  Palace,  while  the  Union 
Jack  has  been  hurrying  over  breach  and  battlefield,  hanging  out 
defiance  from  shot-shattered  residencies  and  over  hasty  redoubts 
of  biscuit-tins.  It  seems  cold  to  dissect  heraldically  so  noble  a 
possession,  to  talk  of  '  Azure :  the  saltires  of  St.  Patrick  and 
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St.  Andrew,  quarterly  per  saltire,  countercharged  argent  and  gules,' 
and  so  on.  It  recalls  that  horrible  speech  of  Bazarof  s  on  the 
woman  he  admired — nay,  loved — the  Countess  Odintsof,  whose 
splendid  figure  he  desired  to  see  on  the  dissecting-table.  What 
do  *  fimbriations  of  the  second,  surmounted  by  the  cross  of  St. 
George  for  England  of  the  third,  fimbriated  as  the  last,'  matter  ? 
— when  all  that  is  needful  for  us  to  know  is  that  that  is  the  cross 
that  was  carried  at  Agincourt,  and  that  the  flag  that  waved  behind 
the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras.  Of  the  meaning  of  the  word  jack,  by 
the  way,  there  seems  to  be  some  doubt.  By  some  it  has  been 
supposed  to  refer  to  James  I.  (Jacques),  who,  on  April  12,  1606, 
added  the  cross  of  St.  Andrew  to  the  cross  of  St.  George  ;  and  by 
others  to  mean  the  jaque,  the  surcoat  emblazoned  with  the  cross. 
It  has  nothing  to  do  with  either.  It  is  simply  the  flag  flown  on 
the  jack-staff — the  staff  on  the  bowsprit — and,  as  such,  is  exclu- 
sively a  ship  flag.  The  national  flag  is  the  Union,  not  the  Union 
Jack,  and  can  on  shore  only  be  in  strictness  displayed  from  forts 
and  other  Government  stations.  It  is  formed,  as  is  very  well 
known,  of  the  three  crosses  of  St.  George,  St.  Andrew,  and  St. 
Patrick;  the  last  was  added  on  January  1,  1801.  Curiously 
enough,  on  our  copper  coins  the  shield  on  which  the  hand  of 
Britannia  rests  is  incorrectly  blazoned.  The  ensign  is  there  made 
to  appear  as  a  single  saltire,  surmounted  by  a  cross,  and  both  fim- 
briated— that  is,  an  ordinary  or  charge,  edged  or  bordered  all 
round,  to  prevent  the  unpleasant  effect  of  colour  on  colour  or  metal 
on  metal.  In  the  case  of  the  Exhibition  medal  of  1862  the  in- 
accuracy is  still  more  flagrant.  The  Union  is  there  typified  by  a 
plain  saltire,  surmounted  by  a  fimbriated  cross. 

The  French  were  far  later  than  we  in  adopting  personal 
colours ;  nor  can  they,  to  our  mind,  be  really  considered  as  pos- 
sessing a  national  flag,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  till  to  the 
red  and  blue  of  the  City  of  Paris  was  added  the  white  of  the 
Bourbons,  and  they  flew  the  tricolour.  All  other  ensigns  seem  to 
us  rather  indicative  of  the  caprice  of  the  reigning  monarch  than 
the  general  sense  of  the  nation.  In  the  twelfth  century,  as  we 
have  said,  the  fleur-de-lys  became  peculiarly  French  and  royal, 
and  in  1223  Philippe  Auguste  powdered  his  white  banner  with  gold 
fleurs-de-lys  ;  and  again,  a  hundred  years  later,  Charles  VI.  adopted 
a  blue  flag  with  a  white  cross — a  cross  as  distinctive  of  their 
soldiery  as  the  red  was  of  ours.  In  the  fifteenth  century  the  flag 
had  a  blue  field,  not  powdered  with  lilies  but  charged  with  three, 
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and  was  for  the  first  time  attached  to  the  staff.  From  Francis  I. 
to  Louis  XIV.  the  regimental  colours  [white,  we  suppose]  bore 
arms  and  emblems  selected  by  the  colonels ;  the  white  flag, 
uncharged,  was  the  personal  and  distinctive  emblem  of  the  colonel- 
general,  was  finally  adopted  by  Louis  XIV.  himself,  and  became 
the  king's  own  flag.  But  then,  white  had  been  known  as  the 
royal  colour  since  the  days  when  the  Protestants  (who  took  it  as 
an  emblem  of  their  superior  purity)  were  joined  by  Henry  III.,  an 
emblem  that  at  the  battle  of  Ivry  in  1590  became,  as  the  ensign 
of  Henry  IV.,  both  royal  and  national,  and  so  disposed  of  the  old 
blue  flag  with  the  white  cross.  Till  the  revolution,  whatever  the 
flag,  the  lilies  of  France  were  the  national  emblem ;  then  came 
the  eagle  of  the  republic  and  the  empire  surmounting  the  tri- 
colour. 1815  brought  back  the  Bourbon  white,  and  1830  ousted 
it ;  and  now  it  is  clear  that  the  national  flag  of  France  is  the  tri- 
colour, of  which  the  disposition  is,  by  law — the  blue  fixed  to  the 
staff,  the  white  in  the  centre,  and  the  red  in  the  air.  The  Gallic 
cock  of  which  one  sometimes  hears  seems  to  have  been  a  tem- 
porary caprice  of  Louis  XIV.  Of  other  national  flags  we  shall 
reserve  what  we  have  to  say  till  we  come  to  consider  the  flags  of 
the  sea,  the  only  part  of  our  subject  on  which  we  have  been  for- 
tunate enough  to  discover  any  literature.  As  for  royal  banners, 
we  have,  we  believe,  said  enough  to  show  that  the  growth  of  them 
is  not  altogether  easy  to  trace,  nor  satisfactory  when  traced ;  and 
as  for  the  banner  of  the  private  individual,  it  is  naturally  so 
closely  connected  with  his  coat  of  arms  that,  given  the  one,  you 
have  the  other. 

Now  it  is  clear  that  no  esquire  could  take  a  coat  of  arms  before 
he  had  been  made  a  knight,  either  a  knight  bachelor  or  a  knight 
banneret,  and  to  be  made  a  knight,  though  he  had  no  form 
of  competitive  examination  to  undergo,  yet  he  had  to  perform 
certain  offices  of  self-denial  and  lonely  prayerful  watchfulness  not 
less  trying,  at  any  rate  to  him,  than  the  study  of  fortifications  to 
modern  youth.  To  be  made  a  knight  banneret,  and  so  rank 
above  all  except  knights  of  the  Ofarter,  he  must  be  so  created  by 
the  sovereign  himself,  on  the  field  of  battle,  beneath  the  royal 
standard  displayed.  He  was  called  banneret,  because  his  pennon — 
the  little  pointed  flag  he  bore  on  his  lance — had  been  squared  by 
the  sovereign's  hands  into  a  banner  by  having  the  points  cut  off, 
and  on  that  banner  he  bore  henceforth  his  coat  armour — that  is  to 
say,  the  heraldic  insignia  embroidered  on  the  surcoat  worn  over 
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the  armour.  The  banneret  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
baronet,  nor  translated,  as  in  old  deeds  it  is  often  found,  baronettus. 
The  dignity,  though  a  very  high  one,  was  never  in  England  here- 
ditary, though  in  France  it  is  believed  so  to  have  been.  The 
order  dwindled  on  the  creation  of  baronets  by  James,  and  finally 
became  extinct.  The  last  created  were  Sir  John  Smith,  knighted 
at  Edgehill  in  1642  for  rescuing  the  king's  standard;  and 
Admirals  Pye  and  Spry,  Captains  Knight,  Bickerton,  and  Vernon 
at  a  naval  review  in  1773.  On  the  banner  the  knight  bore  his 
coat  arms  simply,  unsurmounted  by  the  crest,  and,  as  a  rule,  without 
the  motto  or  war-cry.  Bound  the  crest,  when  he  wore  it,  flaunted 
the  mantle.  You  may  see  such  now  flourished  round  an  alder- 
man's helmet  with  all  kinds  of  fantastic  scroll  work.  The  scroll 
work  is  supposed  to  represent  the  slashes  and  rents  of  the  garment, 
the  sword  and  spear  thrusts  to  typify  the  dangers  and  fights 
the  gallant  wearer  has  figured  in.  And  even  to-day  if  you  climb 
above  the  knights'  stalls  in  St.  George's  at  Windsor,  where  perch 
sword  and  helmet,  mantle  and  banner,  you  will  find  it  all  nicked 
at  the  edges,  brand-new  as  it  is.  The  ducal  owner  has  in  all  pro- 
bability never  in  his  life  been  in  greater  danger  than  in  the 
hunting  field,  but  the  ancient  fiction  survives,  and  the  seam- 
stress's scissors  do  what  once  the  scimitar  of  the  infidel  and  the 
spears  of  the  Frenchmen  did.  This  dislike  to  seeming  too  new, 
too  recent — this  desire  of  seeming  to  figure  in  ancient  fights 
and  dangers — does  one  not  find  it,  too,  in  the  undergraduate 
who  breaks  the  boards  of  his  new  mortar,  and  the  Eugby  boy 
who  buries  his  football  cap,  that  by  their  disreputable  appear- 
ance they  may  seem  to  have  been  in  the  more  tussles  and 
bullies  ? 

Sometimes  the  knights  wore  little  flags  on  their  helmets, 
diminutives  of  the  banner,  whence  they  were  transferred  to  the 
tops  of  their  houses  and  became  the  vane.  Even  to  them  there  is 
in  heraldry  a  strict  meaning  attached,  for  no  one  has  a  right  to  a 
vane  except  those  who,  foremost  at  the  escalade  or  assault,  had 
succeeded  in  planting  banner  or  pennon  on  the  wall,  or  inside  the 
breach.  And  so  by  observation  you  may  learn  how  much  of 
meaning  there  is  in  all  that  surrounds  us,  even  in  that  which 
seems  most  trivial,  most  purely  ornamental ;  for  the  ornamental  of 
to-day  was  the  useful  yesterday,  as  the  hood  of  the  bachelor  of  arts 
(if,  indeed,  that  be  ornamental)  was  once  the  collecting  bag  for 
the  poor  scholar.  Excellent  to  know,  so  long  as  we  offend  not 
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others  with  our  knowledge.  For  suppose  we  were  to  descend  on 
a  cheesemonger  at  Stamford  Hill  and  demand  of  him  the  removal 
of  his  fine  brass  vane,  seeing  that  he  never  scaled  a  wall,  nor 
planted  anything  anywhere  except  hyacinths  in  his  dining-room 
window,  and  ferns  in  his  fernery ;  suppose  we  were  to  insist  on  his 
taking  down  his  gable-end,  his  pediment,  his  fastigium,  seeing 
that  he  has  never  rendered  his  country  any  signal  service  whereby 
alone  he  can  by  right  deserve  it,  nor  ever  had  such  supreme  god- 
like honour  decreed  him,  as  Cicero  had,  by  universal  vote.  Suppose 
we  were  to  point  to  the  abject  absurdity  of  the  slashed  mantle  in 
his  book-plates  of  Gibbon's  *  Bise  and  Fall,'  and  the  impertinent 
impropriety  of  his  '  dexter  hand  holding  a  sword  in  pale  argent, 
pommelled  and  hilted,  or,  piercing  a  man's  heart,  proper,'  which 
can  only  mean  that  such  have  been  granted  him  for  distinguished 
valour  in  his  sovereign's  service — as  James  VI.  granted  similar 
arms  to  Sir  John  Kamsay  for  the  killing  of  Euthven  and  his 
brother  Gowrie,  when  they  would  have  assassinated  the  monarch. 
Suppose,  too,  and  we  do  not  know  that  such  suppositions  are  too 
many  or  improbable,  suppose  we  were  to  jeer  at  the  stucco  griffins 
over  his  garden  door,  and  inform  him  such  supporters  are  restricted 
to  peers  of  the  realm  and  knights  of  the  Bath  ;  or  suggest  the 
removal  of  the  sham  battlements,  which  are  the  right  only  of  the 
banneret.  Suppose  all  this,  what  then  do  you  suppose  we  should 
gain  thereby,  except  an  outburst  of  farce-like  fury  from  the  out- 
raged cheesemonger,  and  the  withering  contempt  of  the  cheese- 
monger's moire  antique  wife  ?  And  yet  all  our  objections  in  a 
court  of  chivalry,  or  chapter  of  the  Heralds'  College,  could  be  with 
ease  made  good. 

A  very  few  more  words  on  private  and  personal  flags,  and  we 
have  done  with  them.  Banners  and  ballads  are  closely  connected, 
as  anyone  who  has  any  reading  of  them  knows.  The  minstrel  of 
the  Kising  of  the  North  Countrie  sings : — 

Now  spreade  thine  ancyent,  Westmorland, 
Thy  dun  bull  faine  would  we  spye  ; 
And  thou,  the  Earle  of  Northumberland, 
Now  raise  thy  half-moone  upon  hye. 

Ancient  is  a  corruption  of  ensign,  and  came  finally  to  mean  the 
flag-bearer.  *  This  is  Othello's  ancient,  as  I  take  it,'  cries  Gratiano, 
when  lago  enters  with  the  light  and  they  discover  Cassio  lying 
wounded.  And  there  is  no  doubt  Ancient  Pistol  must  himself 
have  once  carried  the  colours  in  some  nobleman's  service 
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here,  or  as  a  mercenary  in  the  Low  Countries,  till  cowardice  and 
drink  got  him  broke.  On  many  of  the  flags  were  the  mottoes, 
the  war-cries,  the  family  slogan  ;  of  which,  by  the  way,  on  the 
termination  of  the  Wars  of  the  Eoses,  there  were  so  many,  so 
fostering  of  partisanship  and  quarrel,  that  an  Act  was  passed 
whereby  it  was  made  penal  for  any  noble  or  villein  to  have  any 
cry  except  The  King  !  and  St.  George  for  England  !  No  one  who 
respected  himself  would  fight  without  arms  or  flag  to  distinguish 
him.  '  Then  came  the  Duke  Anthony  of  Brabant,'  writes  St. 
Palaye,  of  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  '  who  had  been  sent  for  suddenly 
by  the  King  of  France  ;  he  arrived  in  extreme  haste,  and  taking 
one  of  the  banners  of  his  trumpets  and  dividing  it  into  two  pieces 
he  made  of  it  a  coat  of  arms.'  And,  finally,  there  is  in  '  Marmion  ' 
so  compact  a  mention  of  so  many  of  the  flags  mediaevally  carried 
that  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  it : — 

Nor  mark'd  they  less,  where  in  the  air 
A  thousand  streamers  flaunted  fair ; 

Various  in  shape,  device,  and  hue, 

Green,  sanguine,  purple,  red,  and  blue, 
Broad,  narrow,  swallow-tailed,  and  square, 
Scroll,  pennon,  pensil,  bandrol,  there 

O'er  the  pavilions  flew. 
Highest  and  midmost  was  descried 
The  royal  banner,  floating  wide  ; 
The  staff,  a  pine-tree  strong  and  straight, 

Pitch'd  deeply  in  a  massive  stone, 

Which  still  in  memory  is  shown, 
Yet  bent  beneath  the  standard's  weight, 
Whene'er  the  western  wind  unroll'd, 
With  toil,  the  huge  and  cumbrous  fold, 

And  gave  to  view  the  dazzling  field, 

Where,  in  proud  Scotland's  royal  shield, 
The  ruddy  Lion  ramp'd  in  gold. 


III. 

The  earliest  use  of  the  flag  at  sea  was  merely  as  a  signal, 
waved  to  the  right  or  left,  without  distinction  of  colour  or  na- 
tionality. Down  to  a  comparatively  late  period  it  was  not  the  flag 
but  the  figure-head  that  was  the  emblem,  the  carved  image  of  the 
prow,  of  which  Herodotus  gives  us  an  instance  in  the  wild  boar  of 
the  Samians,  sawn  off  on  defeat  by  the  ^Eginetans  and  deposited 
in  their  temple  of  Minerva.  No  naval  standards,  similar  to  those 
we  have  written  of  in  use  on  shore,  have  been  discovered  among 
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the  Egyptians  or  Assyrians ;  either  their  sails  were  embroidered 
with  different  emblems,  or  flag-like  streamers,  something  like  the 
bargeman's  whiff,  were  displayed  below  the  staff.  The  Romans 
had  their  rostra,  as  all  the  world  knows  ;  among  whom,  markedly 
in  consequence  of  their  universal  conquest  on  land,  the  art  of 
nava/fwar  gradually  died  out,  and,  as  Mr.  Laughton  writes  (to 
w^ose  lecture  on  the  Heraldry  of  the  Sea  we  are  much  indebted), 
*  any  flags  carried  by  ships,  then,  or  for  long  after,  were  probably 
as  mere  ornaments,  emblems  of  religion  or  superstition,  of  personal 
vanity  or  party  triumph.' 

We  have  lightly  traced  the  influence  of  the  Crusades  on  heraldry 
and  so  on  the  flag — influences  as  potent  on  sea  as  on  land,  possibly 
more  so,  for  it  is  likely  that  on  sea  they  were  first  at  work,  since 
it  was  not  till  the  men  were  on  board  ship  and  set  sail  that  diffi- 
culties and  confusion  would  begin.  For  if  there  were  several 
knights  on  board  of  one  ship  it  was  the  rule  that  the  flags  of  all 
were  flown,  or,  if  on  active  service,  the  flag  of  the  chief  admiral, 
together  with  her  own  particular  ensigns,  that  is,  of  her  own  par- 
ticular saint  and  port.  In  fact,  in  very  early  times  the  sailor  was 
far  more  a  sailor  of  his  port  than  of  his  country  (witness  the 
wars  between  the  Cinque  Ports  and  Normandy,  whether  there 
were  wars  between  England  and  France  or  no ;  and  the  bloody 
fighting  between  the  Cinque  Ports  and  Yarmouth  at  the  end  of 
the  thirteenth  century) ;  and  in  France,  down  even  to  the  revo- 
lution, it  is  well  known  there  were  more  flags  of  ports  than  of 
France ;  while  the  free  towns  of  Germany,  till  within  the  few  last 
years,  all  flew  their  own. 

Now,  on  sea  as  on  shore,  the  earliest  form  of  the  national 
flag  was  the  cognisance  of  the  chief  or  king,  in  proof  of  which 
we  have  already  quoted  the  white  horse  of  the  Saxons  and  the 
raven  of  the  Danes;  and  to  account  for  our  own  St.  George's 
cross — which  by  the  time  of  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury and  during  the  hundred  years'  war  was  distinctly  marked 
on  the  flags  of  English  ships,  and  though  borne  with  some  indi- 
vidual cognisance  was  known  and  recognised  as  the  badge  of 
English  nationality — to  account  for  St.  George's  cross  we  must 
look  somewhere  for  the  chief  who  originated  it.  It  is  impos- 
sible, says  Mr.  Laughton,  to  determine  when  the  cross  came  to 
be  accepted  as  the  distinctive  flag  of  England.  There  are,  of 
course,  the  Crusades,  when  the  cross  as  a  military  emblem  first 
came  into  common  use ;  but  then,  on  the  Bayeux  tapestry,  the  ship 
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in  which  the  Conqueror  sails  bears  at  the  main  a  blue-bordered 
flag  with  a  cross  of  gold,  and  one  of  the  knights  carries  on  his 
lance  a  pennon  charged  with  a  red  cross.  Whether  this  was  the 
banner  consecrated  by  the  Pope  and  delivered  to  William  is  not 
easy  to  decide,  but  at  least  it  is  clear  that  the  red  cross  as  pecu- 
liarly English  and  the  white  as  peculiarly  French  were  not  so  con- 
sidered till  much  later  ;  not  even  in  the  days  of  Edward  I.  was  St. 
George's  cross  more  prominent  among  our  flags  than  those  of  St. 
Edmund  or  St.  Edward  the  Confessor.  From  the  time  we  were 
driven  out  of  France  till  the  reign  of  James  I.  there  is  at  least 
no  doubt  that  the  English  flag  was  a  red  cross  on  a  white  field. 
*  It  was  under  this  that  the  great  seamen  of  Elizabeth's  time 
traded,  or  explored,  or  fought ;  it  was  this  flag  that  Drake  and 
Cavendish  bore  round  the  world,  that  Lancaster  carried  to  the 
East  Indies  and  Frobisher  to  the  far  North  ;  that  flew  triumphant 
against  the  Spaniards  off  Gravelines  on  July  29,  1588,  or  with 
less  good  fortune,  though  with  not  less  glory,  waved  over  the  shot- 
torn  wreck  of  the  Revenge  off  Florez  on  September  1,  1591.' 
The  union  with  Scotland  in  1606  put  an  end  to  the  glorious  reign 
of  St.  George,  pure  and  simple,  and  then  confusion  begins  again 
as  to  how  and  when  the  Union  was  flown,  confusion  which  we  have 
neither  time  nor  patience  to  unravel.  Sufficient  to  note  that  for 
the  first  time,  in  1627,  at  the  disastrous  expedition  of  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham  against  the  Isle  of  Ehe,  our  fleet  was  divided,  in 
imitation  of  the  Venetians  and  Genoese,  into  squadrons — the 
centre,  or  red ;  the  van,  or  blue  ;  and  the  rear,  or  white — and  each 
of  these  squadrons  was  again  subdivided  into  three,  commanded 
by  an  admiral,  vice-admiral,  and  rear-admiral,  carrying  their  distin- 
guishing flags  at  the  main,  fore,  and  mizzen  top-gallant  masthead. 
Each  squadron,  according  to  its  distinguishing  colour,  carried  an 
ensign  having  in  the  upper  corner,  next  the  staff,  a  white  canton 
changed  with  St.  George's  cross,  but  not  joined  with  St.  Andrew's  j 
while  the  admiral  commanding  in  the  centre,  and  so  commanding 
the  whole  fleet,  flew  not  the  red  flag  but  the  Union  at  the  main. 
And  so  the  usage  continued  till  the  days  of  the  Commonwealth, 
when  the  Union  flag  was  abolished,  the  Scotch  cross  expunged, 
and  the  St.  George's,  as  under  the  Stewarts,  carried  in  a  canton. 
The  admirals  flew  the  cross  and  the  harp ;  that  is  clear  from 
Blake's  fight  with  the  Dutch  off  Portland  in  1653,  when,  com- 
manding-in-chief  on  board  the  Triumph,  he  flew  the  cross  and 
harp  at  the  main.  At  the  Eestoration  the  Union  flag  was  again 
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introduced,  and  in  May,  1707,  when  the  political  and  constitutional 
union  with  Scotland  took  place,  the  ensign  of  English  ships  of 
war  which  had  previously  shown  only  the  English  cross  in  the- 
upper  canton  next  the  staff,  bore  in  that  canton  henceforth  the 
union  of  St.  George's  and  St.  Andrew's  crosses.  We  may  add  that 
the  distinction  of  the  red,  white,  and  blue  divisions  was,  after 
much  long  suffering  (for  it  was  nothing  but  a  source  of  irregularity, 
confusion,  and  needless  expense),  abolished  by  Admiralty  order  of 
August  5,  based  on  the  order  of  the  Queen  in  Council,  dated 
July  9,  1864.  In  this  it  is  ordered  that : — 

Admirals,  vice-admirals,  and  rear-admirals  shall  in  future  bear  respectively 
a  white  flag  with  the  red  St.  George's  cross  therein  at  the  main,  fore,  or  mizzen 
top-gallant  masthead. 

All  Her  Majesty's  ships  of  war  in  commission  shall  bear  a  white  ensign  with  a 
red  St.  George's  cross  and  the  Union  in  the  upper  canton. 

Ships  and  vessels  employed  in  the  public  service  are  to  fly  the 
blue  ensign ;  ships  commanded  by  officers  of  the  Royal  Naval 
Reserve,  and  having  one  third  of  their  crew  men  of  the  Reserve^ 
may  also  fly  it ;  yachts  and  others  under  special  authority  may  fly 
distinguishing  flags,  but  all  other  British  ships  are  to  fly  the  red 
ensign.  And  this  order  is  still  in  force. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the  cross  of  St.. 
Patrick,  as  it  is  called,  makes  its  appearance  in  our  flag.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  St.  Patrick  never  had  a  cross ;  both  this  and  St. 
Andrew's  are,  Mr.  Laughton  thinks,  nothing  else  than  the  sacred 
monogram  devised  by,  or  revealed  to,  Constantine  the  Great. 
The  early  Christianity  of  Ireland  and  the  missions  to  Scotland 
may  very  well  have  adopted  it  and  introduced  it,  where  it  is  found 
in  the  first  days  of  the  Conquest  in  the  arms  of  the  Fitzgeralds- 
In  1719  it  was  flown  as  the  flag  of  Ireland,  though  Ireland  never 
had  what  could  properly  be  called  a  national  flag  ;  it  was,  however,, 
sufficiently  so  to  be  acknowledged  in  1801,  and  was  combined 
with  the  white  saltire  already  in  the  Union. 

It  had  been  our  wish  to  write  something  of  other  foreign  flags, 
as  we  have  briefly  written  something  of  the  French  ;  of  the  castles 
and  lions  of  Spain ;  of  the  crimson  bars  of  Aragon,  drawn  by  a 
king's  fingers  in  blood  down  the  shield  of  the  noble  count  of 
Barcelona,  mortally  wounded  fighting  against  the  Normans ;  of 
the  red  raguled  saltire  of  Burgundy,  carried  over  the  Pyrenees  by 
Charles  V.,  and  flown  against  us  in  the  great  galleys  of  the 
Armada ;  of  the  shields  of  the  five  Moorish  kings  overthrown  in 
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Portugal  by  Count  Alfonso,  afterwards  king,  blazoned  on  the 
splendid  flag  that  slowly  pushed  its  way  down  the  coast  of  Africa 
and  led  the  van  round  the  Cape  to  the  Indies ;  of  the  orange 
colours  of  the  Beggars,  flown  to  the  cry  of  Oranje  boven ! — Up 
with  the  Orange ! — through  the  War  of  Independence,  orange 
that  afterwards  flushed  red  in  the  brave  battle  light  of  De  Kuyter 
and  the  Tromps ;  of  the  black,  yellow,  and  red  of  Belgium,  once 
the  badge  of  the  Duchy  of  Brabant,  in  1831  proclaimed  the 
national  flag ;  of  the  black  and  white  of  Germany,  whose  iron 
cross  (the  cross  of  the  Teutonic  order)  dates  with  its  colours  from 
the  closing  year  of  the  twelfth  century,  while  the  red  flares  back 
to  the  days  of  Charlemagne  ;  of  the  Danish  emblem,  spotless 
white  and  heaven-descended  in  answer  to  Waldemar's  prayer  as 
he  led  his  troops  on  to  battle  against  the  pagans  of  the  Baltic ; 
of  the  Russian  standard,  whose  monstrous  eagle  bears  in  his  left 
claw  a  chart  of  the  Caspian,  in  his  right  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the 
Sea  of  Azov,  in  his  left  beak  the  White  Sea,  and  in  his  right  the 
Baltic  and  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia ;  of  the  Dukes  of  Austria,  whose 
colours  the  empire  bears,  assumed  as  a  party  badge  during  civil 
war ;  of  the  tricolour  of  Italy,  devised  for  her  by  Napoleon  on  his 
declaration  of  the  kingdom ;  of  the  lion  of  St.  Mark  and  the  red 
cross  of  Genoa ;  and  that  cross,  the  ensign  of  the  Knights  of  St. 
John,  borne  in  its  simplicity  against  the  innumerable  devices  of 
the  infidel  Turk — crescents  and  stripes  and  stars,  and  naked  arms 
that  wave  naked  falchions.  And,  lightly  crossing  the  Atlantic,  we 
had  meant  to  touch  gently  among  the  stars  and  stripes,  the  arms 
of  Washington,  as  still  they  are  to  be  seen  in  the  church  of  his 
old  home  in  Northamptonshire,  and  tell  briefly  how  before  the 
Declaration  the  elder  flags  carried  the  rattlesnake,  Don't  tread 
on  me !  or  the  pine  tree  with  its  solemn  motto,  An  Appeal  to 
God  I  or  the  snake  cut  in  eight  parts,  and  Join,  or  die  !  beneath  ; 
and  show  how  for  each  new  State  they  added  a  star  and  a  stripe, 
until,  confusion  arising,  it  was  decreed  that  the  number  of  stripes 
should  be  thirteen,  with  a  star  for  every  State  in  the  Union  ;  and  had 
hoped  to  say  something  of  that  short-lived  flag  of  the  Confederates 
that,  brief  as  was  their  independence,  yet  was  three  times  changed, 
flying  at  last  in  1864  as  white,  with  a  red  canton  bearing  a  blue 
sal  tire  edged  with  white,  and  charged  with  seventeen  white  stars  ; 
of  the  many  meaningless  flags  of  South  America,  Brazil  alone 
excepted,  since  she,  among  many  other  devices  and  very  many  other 
colours,  bears  the  globe,  the  armillary  sphere  of  Portugal,  carried 
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once  by  Vasco  de  Grama  and  Prince  Henry  the  Navigator ;  and, 
farther  still,  of  the  Chinese,  only  yesterday  in  our  heraldic  state 
of  six  or  seven  hundred  years  ago,  every  chief  with  his  own 
device,  and  only  to-day  dazing  our  European  eyes  with  yellow, 
troubled  with  a  many- coloured  devil ;  of  Japan,  that  land  of  the 
sun,  whose  dragon,  since  there  is  the  true  home  of  the  luminary, 
strains  to  swallow  it  all  his  hideous  length  of  crimson ;  it  had 
been  our  wish,  we  say,  to  write  more  fully  on  all  of  these,  and 
something  as  well  of  the  use  and  custom  of  flags  beyond  their 
direct  signification  and  nationality ;  for  there  are  the  traditional 
methods  of  showing  respect  or  disrespect,  victory  or  defeat,  dis- 
tress, mourning,  and  truce ;  but  space  presses  and  narrows  on  us, 
and  with  a  brief  reference  to  the  flag  in  its  purely  modern  and 
ornamental  aspect  we  must  conclude. 

The  Exhibition  of  1851,  that  was  to  inaugurate  the  new  era 
of  world-peace,  for  the  first  time  introduced  the  flag  in  a  new 
character.  Then  began  the  flagging  of  central  avenues  and  side- 
courts,  the  trophies  for  bazaars,  fetes,  and  fancy  fairs  ;  and  then, 
too,  when  the  powerful  dramatic  faculty  of  Dickens  for  the  first 
time  made  theatricals  fashionable,  then,  too,  were  seen  pro- 
scenium and  lecture-hall,  galleries  and  columns  flaunting  with 
stars  and  stripes  and  tricolours,  and  double-headed  eagles — in  fact, 
nowadays  we  have  no  flag  to  speak  of  in  any  other  than  the 
decorative  shape.  If  to-morrow  we  were  to  fight  with  France, 
we  doubt  if  throughout  the  whole  campaign  one  solitary  Union 
would  be  visible.  Soon  there  will  be  no  more  colours  hanging  in 
cathedral  aisles,  for  nowadays  they  are  never  ventured  near  the 
fight — are,  indeed,  stored  at  home  long  before  the  fighting  begins. 
And  war,  which  has  so  fast  been  losing  its  pomp  and  pageantry, 
loses  in  its  colours  one  feature  the  more.  During  the  whole  of 
the  fighting  in  the  Soudan  the  only  touch  of  bunting  visible  was 
the  small  red  flag  carried  by  a  military  policeman  after  the 
general,  to  let  the  staff  know  his  whereabouts. 

'  Up  early,  and  to  my  office,'  writes  Pepys.  *  By-and-by  we 
met  on  purpose  to  inquire  into  the  business  of  flagmakers,  where 
I  am  the  person  that  do  chiefly  manage  the  business  against 
them  on  the  king's  part,  and  I  do  find  it  the  greatest  cheat  that  I 
have  yet  found,  they  having  eightpence  per  yard  allowed  them  by 
pretence  of  a  contract,  when  no  such  thing  appears ;  and  it  is 
threepence  more  than  was  formerly  paid,  and  than  I  now  offer  the 
board  to  have  them  done.' 
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Such  were  the  flagmakers,  or  some  of  them,  of  August,  1662. 
If  you  go  among  them  to-day,  you  find  nothing  of  the  greatest 
cheat  about  them.  You  find  an  affable  crew,  to  take  them  on 
their  sea  side,  who  with  equal  fairness  and  frankness  will  sell  you 
a  tiny  silk  emblem  for  the  Christmas  cake,  or  a  six-yard  royal 
banner ;  or,  if  you  possess  a  tower,  storm  and  fine  weather  flags 
to  let  your  friends  know  when  you  are  at  home.  And  in  stock 
they  keep  not  only  the  Chili  flag  for  the  latest  man-of-war,  the 
China  dragon  for  Amoy,  the  Ofreat  Harry  for  the  Trinity  House, 
and  the  croupiers  in  the  guise  of  priests  that  support  the  chequers 
of  Monaco,  but  'Tit  Bits'  in  the  most  gigantic  letters,  and 
orphans  clinging  to  widows'  skirts  for  the  banners  of  coalheavers' 
asylums,  with  the  house  in  stucco  behind,  that  dismal  mixture  of 
the  barrack  and  the  workhouse  that  such  asylums  affect. 

Down  in  the  flagmaker's  room  below  he  keeps  his  books  of 
reference,  books  of  heraldry,  and  mourning  emblems,  arms  of  all 
the  City  companies,  eighty-seven  of  them  ;  and  in  the  corner  the 
pale  figure  of  Shakespeare,  crossing  his  legs  and  touching  his 
forehead,  that  was  once  on  the  top  of  the  monument  in  the  Albert 
Hall  when  the  poet's  friends  held  a  bazaar  there  in  his  name  and 
honour.  All  round  him  are  flags,  rolled  and  tucked  away  in 
pigeon-holes,  and  different  coloured  buntings — yellow  for  quaran- 
tine, white  for  peace,  red  for  war,  green  that  once  was  the  colour 
of  the  errant  knight  and  now  is  the  emblem  of  Ireland  and  hope, 
and  blue  for  joy  and  noble  descent.  Framed  against  the  wall  are 
the  burgees  of  all  the  yacht  clubs  and  the  flags  of  all  nations, 
many  incorrectly  blazoned  (blazon,  from  blasen,  to  blow,  the 
herald's  announcement  of  the  knight's  distinctions) — there  never 
yet  was  a  flag  chart  entirely  correct ;  and  a  letter  from  the  consul 
of  some  South  American  republic,  pointing  out  differences  in  the 
flag  that  have  lately  arisen  owing  to  revolution.  Upstairs  there  are 
flags  printed  and  flags  sewed,  and  at  the  end  of  the  long  room  an 
artist  is  putting  the  last  touches  to  a  mysterious  banner  of  masonry, 
something  for  a  lodge,  that  looks  like  a  view  into  a  catacomb  of 
black  and  white  marble.  In  that  long  workshop,  oppressive  with 
paint  odours  and  the  flare  of  gas,  of  the  fast-falling  winter  day,  all 
the  city  banners  have  been  painted — the  mysterious  Loriners  or 
bit-makers,  the  Pewterers,  the  Bowyers,  Poulters,  Painter-stainers, 
Pattern-makers — all  those  absurd  old  commonwealths  whose  hub 
is  the  Lord  Mayor  in  his  gingerbread  coach ;  and,  among  them, 
putting  dandy  touches  on  the  helmet,  there  is  a  man  at  work  on 
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the  crest  of  the  latest  knight  of  the  Garter,  whose  brass  plate  of  ires 
puissant  et  tres  noble  seigneur  is  produced  for  our  wonderment. 
Vanities,  dead  and  alive,  disused  and  yet  ever  new.  Here  is  the 
hatchment  (achievement  once)  of  a  nobleman  who  married  his 
housekeeper,  to  invent  whose  arms  gave  the  College  work  for  a 
month  ;  and  here's  the  resurgam  of  a  spinster,  with  her  poor  little 
knot  of  ribands  at  the  top ;  and  here  are  all  the  devices  of  the 
ancient  proctors  of  Doctors'  Commons,  dark  and  wormy  ;  and  the 
tin  coronet  of  the  dead  duke  of  Albany,  and  the  pantomime  sword 
and  banner  of  an  old  Gfarter  knight,  and,  on  top  of  a  cupboard, 
wooden  crests  and  battered  helmets  and  banners  for  school  feasts, 
that  only  want  painting  to  be  as  good  as  new. 

You  may  know  an  emperor  by  his  banner,  for  it  is  six  feet 
square,  and  a  king  by  his,  for  it  is  five.  A  prince  or  a  duke  is  one 
foot  less ;  and  a  marquis,  an  earl,  a  viscount,  baron,  knight,  or 
banneret,  only  a  poor  three.  There  they  all  lie,  ready  for  the  next 
brewer  or  contractor,  raised  to  the  peerage,  to  take  his  choice  from. 
And  among  them,  one  of  the  old  packet  flags,  a  galloping  post- 
man blowing  a  horn ;  a  Union  made  for  a  Scotchman  with  the 
St.  Andrew's  cross  in  the  first  quarter ;  corsair  flags  of  skulls  and 
bones  for  boys ;  the  flag  of  the  Georges,  with  the  Hanover  horse 
rearing  on  a  shield  of  pretence ;  colonial  ensigns,  with  all  their 
fruitful  emblems  of  maple  leaves  and  wheat ;  regimental  colours 
for  new  corps  raised  at  the  Cape ;  and  Temperance  banners  of  the 
finest  silk  at  a  guinea  a  yard.  May  is  the  month  when  all  these 
splendours  blossom  best.  Then  are  heard  the  thunder  of  the  big 
drum  and  the  blare  of  the  cornet,  and  then  are  seen  the  ashpole 
unsteadily  balanced,  and  the  streamers  clasped  of  the  total 
abstainer  in  red  and  blue  and  gilt. 

And  now  what  remains  to  say  ?  What  aspect  of  the  flag  is 
there  that  in  some  fashion  we  have  not  considered  ?  Hark !  hark  ! 

From  the  river,  noiseless  highway,  comes  a  solemn  note,  no 
tread  of  horses,  tramp  of  armed  men,  no  roll  of  heavy  funeral  car, 
but  the  muffled  mournful  shuffling  of  the  oar,  the  trail  of  the 
black  barges,  and  there  in  the  midst  floating  towards  the  cathedral 
the  sombre  catafalque  that  prisons  the  clay  of  Nelson. 

It  is  Thursday,  January  9,  1806,  and  they  are  taking  to  his 
home  the  hero  of  Trafalgar.  See,  there  are  the  row-boats  of  the 
river  fencibles,  and  the  gun-boats  with  the  '  Victory's  '  seamen  in 
black  neckhandkerchiefs,  black  stockings,  and  crape  round  the 
arm,  and  the  swathed  banner  of  emblems  borne  by  Hardy,  and  the 
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banner  of  the  Bath  by  Sir  Francis  Laforey.  And  up  the  long  aisle 
the  heralds  carry  the  mighty  sailor's  shield  and  crest,  targe  and 
sword,  gauntlet  and  spurs. 

But  a  few  weeks  later  and  with  not  less  majesty  Pitt  is  borne 
to  the  Abbey.  His  great  heart  is  broken  and  stilled,  and  lo !  on 
the  banner  Britannia  weeps  for  him.  Tis  the  very  same  they 
carried  for  his  father,  the  great  earl.  There  were  a  vast  number 
of  banners  and  escutcheons  used  for  Chatham,  say  the  old  records, 
ordered  at  the  expense  of  the  Wardrobe ;  and  Hayes  Church,  in 
Kent,  was  all  draped  and  hung  with  his  devices.  The  service  over, 
only  the  organ  complaining  mightily  still,  Garter  proclaims  the 
dead  man's  style  and  dignities,  the  earl's  officers  break  their 
staves,  tipped  with  silver  and  furled  with  sarcenet,  and  give  the 
pieces  to  Garter,  and  he  throws  them  into  the  grave. 

Statesman  or  warrior,  the  end  is  alike  for  each,  poet  or  divine, 
and  all  we  who  did  our  best  in  so  many  different  ways  lie  side  by 
side  in  the  great  temple  of  reconciliation  ;  and  the  actor  is  at  rest 
next  us,  we  who  never  in  life  ventured  near  the  playhouse,  the 
actor  in  whose  bright  eyes  the  footlights  mirroring  once  showed 
tears  or  laughter,  hate,  despair,  and  love.  The  last  time  they  saw 
him ! — and  now,  how  they  weep  as  they  crowd  into  the  narrow 
room  where,  cold  under  the  majesty  escutcheon,  sleeps  the  brilliant 
faculty  of  Garrick.  On  a  winter's  afternoon  moves  the  long  pro- 
cession, winding  through  the  thronged  Strand,  in  and  out  among 
the  great  actor's  audiences,  silent  now.  The  lights  are  extinguished 
in  that  dark  room  on  the  Adelphi  terrace,  in  the  house  where  his 
widow  lived  on  after  him  for  more  than  forty  years.  The  room 
was  never  opened  till  she  died,  and  then  from  out  the  dust  of  more 
than  forty  years  rose  a  blinding  cloud  of  moths — Motley  is  the  only 
wear  ! — and  the  insects  were  gorged  with  it. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

THE   THRESHOLD   OF  A   SORROW. 

NEXT  day  Paul  Featherstone  and  Loveday  departed,  the  former 
on  the  box,  the  latter  inside,  the  Stratton  coach.  At  Stratton, 
Paul's  horse  and  conveyance  were  awaiting  him.  He  had  left 
them  there,  when  he  was  on  his  way  to  Launceston,  on  the  double 
business  of  consulting  his  lawyer  and  finding  a  companion  for  his 
sister. 

The  letter  to  Madame  Loveys  had  been  despatched  without  its 
containing  any  further  allusion  to  the  advertisement  of '  P.  F.'  than 
thanks  to  the  lady  for  the  copy  of  the  paper  sent.  Loveday  had 
deemed  it  as  well  not  to  say  anything  about  her  application  till 
she  heard  whether  it  were  successful.  She  resolved  to  write  to 
Mrs.  Loveys  and  to  her  brother  from  her  destination,  to  inform 
them  that  she  was  settled,  and  to  acknowledge  her  debt  to  the 
former  for  having  directed  her  attention  to  the  advertisement, 
which  had  so  speedily  answered  her  most  sanguine  wishes. 

Loveday  did  not  fail  to  notice  the  resemblance  of  the  scenery 
to  that  of  the  home  she  had  left.  The  character  of  the  coast  was 
the  same,  and  the  air,  fresh  and  invigorating,  was  the  same. 

The  evening  was  closing  when  she  reached  Marsland.  Paul 
had  been  attentive  to  her  throughout  the  journey,  at  every  stop- 
page of  the  coach  coming  to  the  window  to  inquire  how  she  was ; 
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and,  in  the  gig,  he  interested  her  with  his  quaint  conversation. 
At  Stratton  he  pointed  out  to  her  Stamford  Hill,  the  scene  of  the 
victory  of  the  Royalists  under  Sir  Bevil  Grenville,  in  1643.  At 
Kilkhampton  he  showed  her  the  valley  and  the  woods  where  once 
stood  Stowe  House,  the  ancestral  house  of  the  Grenvilles.  The 
glimpses  of  the  sea,  with  the  evening  sun  gleaming  on  it,  converting 
it  into  a  sea  of  fire,  were  like  those  about  Towan.  She  might 
almost  have  believed  herself  returning  home  but  for  the  voice  of 
the  driver. 

As  the  sun  went  down  Marsland  was  reached,  and  a  cold  grey 
shadow  was  on  the  courtyard  as  Paul  drove  through  the  gateway 
into  it. 

*  You  are  at  my  house,'  said  Paul,  assisting  Loveday  to  descend. 
*  Give  me  your  hand,  that  I  may  lead  you  with  a  welcome  over 
my  threshold.' 

He  conducted  her  through  the  rude  porch,  with  old-fashioned 
gallantry. 

*  How  cold  your  hand  is,'  he  said. 

Loveday  stood  still.  A  sudden  nervous  trembling  had  come 
over  her. 

*  Are  you  ill — overtired,  Miss  Penhalligan  ?  ' 

She  put  her  hand  to  her  brow,  to  collect  her  thoughts,  which 
left  her  for  an  instant,  and  answered, '  I  am  better.  A  momentary 
faintness,  it  is  past.' 

He  took  her  hand  and  led  her  within.  *  Welcome,  Miss  Pen- 
halligan,' he  said.  '  In  God's  name  I  wish  you  peace  and  happi- 
ness, rest  from  care,  and  bright  days  in  the  future,  across  this 
threshold.' 

She  bent  her  head  in  acknowledgment. 

'  And  now,'  he  said,  *  for  my  sister.' 

In  a  moment  the  door  at  the  end  of  the  hall  opened,  and 
Juliot  scudded  the  length  of  it  and  fell  into  her  brother's  arms. 
'  Oh,  Paul !  I  did  not  expect  you  home  to-day.' 

'  Juliot,'  said  he,  *  I  have  brought  you  a  friend.  This  good, 
sweet  lady  has  done  us  the  honour  and  conferred  on  us  the  favour 
of  paying  us  a  visit,  not  to  be  a  short  one,  we  trust,  sure  that  she 
will  be  a  companion  to  you,  and  love  and  be  loved  by  little  Con.' 

Juliot  at  once  carried  off  Loveday  to  the  room  above  the 
parlour — the  room  with  the  southern  aspect,  the  room  in  which 
the  spinet  had  stood.  The  instrument  was  not  there  now,  it  was 
removed  to  the  drawing-room  under  it. 
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Loveday  was  given  whatever  she  wanted ;  Juliot  was  full  of 
thought  and  kindness ;  but,  through  all  her  eagerness  to  be 
hospitable,  one  desire  prevailed  and  transpired.  *  You  will  not 
mind — as  soon  as  you  can,  without  inconvenience,  you  will  come 
and  see  the  BABY.' 

'  I  am  ready  now,'  answered  Loveday.  *  What  a  pretty  room 
this  is  ! ' 

1  Do  you  know  that  in  this  room  lay  my  husband  sick  for  many 
days,  before  he  was  my  husband.  I  was  accustomed  to  sit  in  the 
window,  and  wait,  and  watch,  and  pray  that  he  might  recover.  But 
then,  I  had  no  thought  at  all  of  him  but  as  a  sick  man  claiming 
our  aid.  The  room  has  acquired  for  me  a  new  charm  since  then. 
Mr.  Rock  is  not  here  to-day.  He  is  at  a  farm  or  property  we  have 
some  little  way  off,  called  Stanbury.  They  are  hay-making  there, 
as  we  are  here,  and  he  has  to  watch  the  hay  harvest  there.  In 
this  part  of  the  world  everything  depends  on  seizing  the  golden 
weather  when  it  comes.  The  sun  does  not  wait  on  our  leisure.' 

Then  Juliot  led  Loveday  along  a  passage  to  the  nursery.  '  I 
must  tell  you  that  this  house  has  got  a  king  now,  reigning  by 
right  divine,  and  as  an  autocrat.  We  have  to  do  homage  at  his 
little  feet.  Oh,  Miss  Penhalligan,'  they  are  the  dearest  little 
weeny  feet !  And  to  see  the  comical  way  in  which  the  tiny  toes 
work  about  and  are  never  at  rest !  I  could  spend  an  hour  in 
merely  watching  the  little  feet.  But  the  hands  are  more  beautiful 
still.  You  cannot  look  at  them  without  falling  to  kiss  them.  His 
Majesty  is  asleep  now.  You  will  not  disturb  him  in  his  sacred 
repose.' 

She  brought  Loveday  to  the  side  of  the  cradle,  an  old-fashioned 
rocking  cradle,  in  which  Paul  and  herself,  and  perhaps  their  father, 
had  slept  in  infancy.  Loveday  stooped  over  the  child,  and  saw 
its  bright  eyes  were  open.  Directly,  it  began  to  coo  like  a  dove 
and  pat  its  hands  on  the  coverlet  excitedly,  whilst  dimples  formed 
in  the  fat  cheeks. 

'  The  darling  is  awake  ! '  exclaimed  Juliot,  '  and  in  a  serene 
temper.  How  beautiful !  How  fortunate,  Miss  Penhalligan  !  I 
would  not  for  the  world  have  had  you  make  first  acquaintance 
with  his  Eoyal  Highness  when  his  mood  is  contrary.  People, 
involuntarily,  are  governed  by  prepossessions  formed  on  first  sight. 
I  am  so  glad  you  have  seen  my  darling  smiling  and  happy  on 
this  first  interview.' 

*  Allow  me  to  take  him  and  throne  him  in  my  arms,'  said  Love- 
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day.  Seeing  a  smile  on  Juliet's  face,  she  put  her  hands  into  the 
crib  and  took  the  little  fellow  out.  All  Juliet's  nerves  quivered, 
and  her  heart  stood  still,  till  her  eyes  reassured  her  that  Loveday 
knew  how  to  hold  a  baby. 

The  little  monarch  was  quite  content  to  rest  his  head  on  the 
heart  and  be  encircled  by  the  arms  of  Loveday ;  he  crowed,  and 
puckered  up  his  mouth,  and  kicked  and  flapped,  expressive  of 
contentment. 

'  He  was  born  in  December,  so  he  is  now  six  months  old,'  said 
the  delighted  mother.  '  Take  that  stool  and  sit  on  it,  with  the 
little  bird  nested  on  your  lap.  How  cosy  he  is  in  your  arms  ! ' 

*  He  is  not  in  the  least  shy.     He  is  a  precious  little  treasure.' 

*  Precious  ! '  exclaimed  Mrs.  Kock.    '  His  price  is  above  rubies. 
Everyone  here  values  him  unspeakably  high.     Paul  quite  adores 
him.     I  cannot  give  the  maids  a  greater  treat  than  to  take  him 
down  into  the  kitchen  for  them  to  surround  and  admire.   To-morrow 
we  will  carry  him  into  the  hay-field,  and  make  sweet  hay  with 
him  ;  shall  we  not,  my  pet  ?     Shall  we  fling  a  bind  of  hay  round 
your  tiny  neck,  and  draw  the  small  head  to  us,  and  cover  it  with 
kisses  ?     Will  you  laugh  and  clap  and  chirp  with  joy  ?  ' 

Loveday  sat  with  the  child  on  her  lap,  looking  at  it.  As  when 
a  vein  has  been  wounded  a  rush  of  warm  blood  pours  over  the 
skin,  and  a  mingled  sensation  ensues  of  pleasure  and  pain,  so  was 
it  now  with  her.  A  stream  of  warm  love  poured  from  her  heart, 
but  she  was  sensible  of  an  ache,  unaccountable  in  her  gentle  breast. 

'  He  takes  happily  to  you,'  said  Juliot,  f  and  does  not  seem  to 
concern  himself  much  about  me.  Oh,  the  fickle  fellow !  Con  ! 
Con !  Look  at  your  mother ! ' 

Loveday  looked  suddenly  up  at  Mrs.  Eock. 

'  His  name  is  Constantino,'  said  Juliot.  *  My  dear  husband  had 
a  fancy  for  it,  though  it  is  not  his  own  name,  he  is  called  John ; 
nor  do  I  hear  that  he  had  any  relatives  of  that  name.  Paul  did 
not  disapprove.  Paul  says  that  Constantine  was  a  king  of  Devon 
and  Cornwall,  who  resigned  his  crown  and  went  into  a  monastery 
in  Scotland.  No  one  knew  there  who  he  was,  till  one  day  a  monk 
overheard  him  laughing,  whilst  grinding  corn  in  a  quern,  and 
saying,  "What  would  my  people  say  at  home  if  they  saw  King 
Constantine  grinding  rye,  like  a  donkey  in  a  mill  ?  "  I  did  not  my- 
self care  much  for  the  name  at  first,  but  this  rogue  will  make  it 
sweet  to  me.' 

Loveday  bowed  over  the  child,  and  drew  it  tight  to  her  bosom, 
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laid  her  face  on  it,  and  felt  that  love  and  pain  were  equal  in  her 
heart. 

*  Do  you  know  the  name,  Constantine  ?  '  asked  Juliot. 

'  Yes,'  answered  Loveday,  raising  her  face,  '  it  is  a  name  that 
to  me  is  very  dear.' 

*  Have  you  had  anyone  so-called  whom  you  loved  ?  ' 
Loveday  paused. 

*  There  is  a  ruined  church  dedicated  to  St.  Constantine  near 
my  home,  and  I  have  been  very  happy  there.' 

The  answer  sufficed.  Juliot  asked  no  more,  she  saw  that  she 
had  touched  a  tender  point  in  Loveday's  heart.  *  I  dare  say  I  am 
very  absurd,'  she  said,  *  but  I  will  have  no  nurse  to  baby,  I  do 
everything  for  him.  You  can  understand,  he  is  a  great  tie.  In 
fact,  I  can  do  nothing  else.  But  he  is  too  precious  to  be  trusted 
in  rough  hands.  Look  at  the  weeny  bones  of  the  fingers — why, 
they  can  be  no  thicker  than  pins.  Just  fancy  how  easily  one  of 
them  might  be  injured  !  '  she  shuddered.  *  No,  I  must  look  after 
him  myself,  or  have  a  lady  to  help  me,  and  relieve  me  now  and 
then.  That  is  why  my  brother  Paul  has  urged  me  to  secure  suit- 
able assistance.  He  says  that  I  am  made  a  perfect  slave  to  Con- 
stantine ;  that  it  must  not  be,  I  have  other  duties  to  attend  to. 
Of  course  he  is  right.  My  brother  is  always  right.  And  now, 
with  his  usual  good  fortune,  he  has  lit  upon  you.  I  am  sure  we 
shall  like  each  other.  That  is,  I  am  sure  I  shall  like  you.  Baby 
has  decided  the  matter.  He  has  accepted  you  as  my  substitute 
now  and  then  ;  only  now  and  then,  understand,  you  fickle  fellow  ! ' 
shaking  her  hand  at  the  child.  Then  it  began  to  cry,  and  strain 
its  arms  towards  its  mother.  *  There  ! '  exclaimed  Juliot,  with  a 
triumphant  laugh,  *  after  all  he  wants  to  come  to  his  mother  !  He 
is  not  going  to  desert  her !  He  will  not  turn  away  his  heart 
wholly  from  her !  Though  she  does  not  object  to  his  giving  a 
part  of  it,  a  little  part,  to  Miss  Penhalligan.' 

*  Will  you  take  the  stool  ?  '  asked  Loveday,  rising. 

*  No,  no,'  answered  Juliot,  quickly,  ( baby  and  I  are  quite  con- 
tent on  the  chair.     Look  !  he  is  patting  his  hands  !    Bake  a  cake, 
bake  a  cake,  baker's-man.'     Then  ensued  that  loving  play  with 
the  child,  familiar  to  all  women.     Loveday  put  her  face  close  to 
the  little  fellow  and  kissed,  then  drew  it  away  again,  and  he  crowed, 
and  kicked,  and  went  into  fits  of  ecstatic  laughter,  and  clapped 
his  warm,  soft  little  palms  on  her  cheeks,  and  proceeded  to  munch 
her  with  his  toothless  gums. 
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The  pride  and  delight  of  the  mother  were  unbounded.  Her 
heart  warmed  to  Loveday,  and  she  slipped  into  calling  her  by  her 
Christian  name  before  an  hour  was  past. 

*  You  drove  with  my  brother  from  Stratton,'  said  Mrs.  Rock. 
'  What  a  privilege  !     Paul  is  a  remarkable  man,  whom  it  is  an 
advantage  to  know.    I  am  so  glad  you  have  made  his  acquaintance ; 
you  will  learn  to  value  him  more  and  more  every  day,  he  is  so 
good.     Indeed,  I  look  up  to  him  with  wonder  and  reverence,  and 
the  poor  people  regard  him  with  extraordinary  respect.     You  will 
not  see  my  husband  to-night,  he  does  not  return  from  Stanbury 
till  the  hay  is  carried.     And  now,  if  you  do  not  mind  going  down 
into  the  hall,  I  will  send  the  rogue  to  sleep.     Then  we  will  have 
supper,  which  I  am  sure  both  you  and  Paul  need  after  your  long 
journey.' 

Loveday  descended  to  the  hall,  and  found  Paul  Featherstone 
there. 

'  You  have  seen  the  baby,'  he  said,  '  and  you  have  seen  my 
sister.  I  am  glad  you  know  her,  to  make  her  acquaintance  is  an 
event  in  the  life.' 

Loveday's  attention  was  arrested  by  the  picture  of  Featherstone 
the  Eover.  She  started. 

'  How  very  strange  ! '  she  said. 

'  That  is  the  portrait  of  my  uncle,'  said  Paul. 

1  How  strange,'  repeated  Loveday,  with  her  eyes  still  on  the 
picture. 

*  The  dress,  no  doubt,  strikes  you  as  peculiar.' 

*  I  have  seen — at  least,  it  seems  to  me  that  I  must  have  seen 
him.' 

'  That  is  quite  impossible.     He  died  long  before  you  were  born.' 

Loveday  considered.  Then  she  said,  thoughtfully,  *  Yes,  of 

course  it  is  impossible,  and  yet '  Then  a  faintness  and  a  shudder 

came  over  her,  such  as  she  had  felt  on  crossing  the  threshold. 

'  You  are  not  well,'  said  Paul,  in  alarm,  *  you  have  been  over- 
done. Sit  down.  You  must  take  a  glass  of  wine.' 

( Thank  you,'  answered  Loveday,  seating  herself  with  her  back 
to  the  picture,  *  it  is  nothing ;  it  is  over  again.  It  seemed  to  me 
as  if  I  were  stepping — I  hardly  knew  whither — into  some  terrible, 
overwhelming  horror.  As  if  I  were  on  the  threshold  of  some 
great  sorrow.' 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

IN   THE   HAYFIELD. 

A  DAY  of  cloudless  brilliancy,  a  day  of  days  for  the  haysel.  The 
wind  was  off  shore,  and  therefore  the  sea  was  still,  and  reflected 
the  white  distant  cliffs  of  Lundy,  and  the  passing  sail.  The  air 
was  fragrant  with  hay.  There  had  been  a  succession  of  beautiful 
days,  and  the  farmers  were  making  the  most  of  it — all  but  a  few 
laggards,  noted  for  invariably  cutting  when  they  ought  to  be  sowing. 
Loveday  was  occupied  through  the  greater  part  of  the  morning 
unpacking  her  box,  and  arranging  her  possessions  in  the  room 
assigned  to  her.  This  was  the  same  into  which  Juliot  had  first 
shown  her — the  same  that  Constantine  had  occupied.  It  was  the 
best  bedroom,  reserved  for  visitors,  but  the  Featherstones  had  no 
strangers  staying  with  them.  They  had  no  acquaintances  at  a 
distance,  and  few  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood. 

She  had  some  little  ornaments  of  her  own,  relics  of  the  home 
where  she  had  spent  her  childhood  with  her  mother.  She  had 
removed  nothing  that  she  might  have  laid  claim  to  by  right  from 
the  sitting-room  at  Nantsillan,  only  the  trifles  of  her  own  bedroom, 
which  her  brother  would  not  miss. 

She  came,  when  she  had  done,  into  the  nursery,  and  insisted 
on  taking  little  Con  into  the  garden,  the  pretty  garden  on  the 
southern  slope,  walled  in,  with  its  old-fashioned  flowers.  Paul 
was  passionately  attached  to  flowers ;  and  he  had  his  beds  of  herbs 
— simples,  which  he  used,  after  the  advice  of  old  Culpepper. 
Every  walk  and  bed  in  the  garden  was  scrupulously  cared  for, 
weeded  and  trim ;  and  herbs  and  flowers  repaid  the  attention 
shown  them.  Nothing  gave  Paul  greater  delight  than  to  spend  a 
fine  morning  in  his  garden.  '  When  man  was  in  a  state  of  inno- 
cency,'  he  said,  *  God  put  him  in  a  garden ;  and  through  a  garden, 
methinks,  we  steal  back  to  innocency.' 

All  Loveday's  anxieties,  and  the  strange  misgiving  that  had 
come  over  her  on  the  preceding  evening,  had  passed  away.  She 
was  very  happy,  and  hopeful.  Not  a  word  had  been  said  about 
money — the  amount  of  remuneration  for  her  services.  As  with 
Constantine,  so  with  Loveday,  this  was  left  undetermined;  but 
Loveday  knew  as  well  that  Paul  would  overpay  her  services,  as  he 
knew  that  she  would  undervalue  them. 

In  the  garden  she  saw  Mr.  Feather  stone,  in  his  plain  grey  suit 
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and  blue  worsted  stockings,  with  a  spud,  engaged  on  one  of  the 
beds.     He  came  towards  her  at  once,  and  said  : 

*  You  have  a  great  privilege  and  responsibility,  Miss  Penhal- 
ligan,  in  the  custody  of  this  urchin.     Every  responsibility  is  tied 
to  a  blessing,  and  there  is  no  blessing  unencumbered  with  a  duty. 
"  What  God  hath  joined,  let  not  man  put  asunder."     As  this  little 
fellow  grows  up,  we  shall  have  to  use  the  utmost  circumspection 
to  provide  that  he  grows  aright.     Look  here,  Miss  Penhalligan,' 
he  stooped,  and  picked  a  tender  double-leaf.    '  Do  you  know  what 
this  is  ?     It  is  the  seed-leaf  of  a  plant.     I  have  plucked  it,  and  it 
will  never  now  come  to  life.     It  has  been  killed,  and  I  know  not 
of  what  nature  it  was.     The  soul  of  a  child  is  sown  thick  with 
seeds,  and  these  seeds  spring  up  rapidly,  developing  thus  double- 
leaves,  from  which  you  can  hardly  tell  what  their  promise  is.    You 
will  have  to  use  the  utmost  care  not  to  pluck  up  the  good  along 
with  the  tares.' 

*  I  hope,'  said  Loveday,  *  that  the  child's  little  soul  will  become 
like  this  trim  and  pleasant  garden,  where  nothing  grows  but  what 
is  healthful  and  beautiful.' 

*  It  cannot  fail  to  be  other,'  said  Paul  Featherstone,  *  with  two 
such  gardeners  as  you  and  Juliot.' 

Then  he  fell  to  thinking,  leaning  on  his  spud,  with  his  eyes 
on  the  ground,  and  seemed  forgetful  of  the  presence  of  another. 
After  a  while  he  drew  two  circles  in  the  gravel  with  the  end  of  his 
spud,  the  circles  cutting  each  other,  so  as  to  form  a  long  and 
narrow  ellipse. 

'  Man  stands,'  said  Paul,  '  at  the  intersection  of  the  two  spheres, 
the  material  and  the  spiritual,  the  natural  and  the  supernatural. 
There'  (he  made  a  mark  with  the  tool),  '  there  stands  little  Con 
now,  and  he  will  either  stand  there  all  his  days,  or  be  drawn  away 
to  the  centre  of  one  circle  or  the  other.  All  early  training  must 
be  towards  the  maintenance  of  equilibrium,  towards  the  education 
of  man  to  perfection — that  is,  to  live  equally  in  both  spheres.  I 
think  I  said  to  you  the  evening  we  were  first  acquainted  that 
woman  was  naturally  more  religious  than  man.  That  is,  she  has 
her  place  more  on  the  spiritual  side  of  the  ellipse,  and,  therefore, 
on  her  the  spiritual  ceitre  exerts  a  greater  attraction.  The 
tendency  of  man  is  to  gravitate  more  and  more  towards  the  mate- 
rial ;  and  if  once  he  passes  out  of  the  spiritual  sphere  beyond  that 
curve  '  (he  indicated  what  he  meant  with  the  spud)  '  then  he  is 
a  man  with  rgason— intelligence,  maybe — but  withou,t  soul  any 
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more.  He  is  outside  the  spiritual  sphere.  The  tie  or  attraction 
between  him  and  the  spiritual  centre  is  broken.  There  is  no  longer 
attraction  outside  a  sphere.  This  is  what  I  want,  what  I  pray, 
that  our  little  babe  may  from  infancy  be  so  turned  that  the  centre 
of  the  spiritual  circle  may  attract  him  more  and  more  through 
life,  till ' — he  drew  his  tool  along  the  gravel — '  till  he  passes  out 
of  the  material  circle,  he  has  traversed  that  arc,  and  the  gross 
things  of  life  affect  him  no  more.' 

*  I  suppose,'  said  Loveday,  *  that  the  nearer  one  is  drawn  to 
either  centre,  the  stronger  the  attraction  becomes,  and  the  more 
rapid  the  movement  towards  it.' 

4  It  is  so,'  answered  Paul.  Then  he  caught  the  child  from  her, 
and  held  it  above  his  head  in  his  strong  arms,  with  the  face  to  the 
sky,  and  in  the  brilliant  sun.  l  See  ! '  he  said.  *  Never  hold  the 
child  with  its  eyes  on  shadow ;  always  set  its  face  to  the  light. 
That  is  the  great  secret  of  life's  training.'  He  kissed  the  babe 
tenderly,  and  returned  it  to  Loveday's  arms ;  then  he  said,  *  You 
understand  me,  for  you  have  your  face  towards  the  centre  of  spirit 
and  life  and  light,  and  so  has  Juliot.' 

« And  Mr.  Kock  ?  ' 

'I  do  not  judge  any  man,'  answered  Paul,  and  resumed  his 
spud  and  walked  away. 

Loveday  noticed  a  slight  look  of  disappointment  on  his  earnest, 
kind  face.  It  was  not  the  first  time  she  had  observed  this ;  when- 
ever allusion  had  been  made  to  his.  brother-in-law  the  look  had 
come  over  him,  as  a  faint  and  very  transient  shadow. 

Then  Loveday,  watching  Paul  at  his  bed  of  herbs,  standing  in 
the  full  sunlight,  thought  how  different  was  his  theory  of  life  from 
that  of  her  brother.  Paul  looked  at  the  light,  and  Dennis's  face 
was  set  towards  the  shadow.  Presently  Mr.  Featherstone  re- 
turned to  her.  He  had  been  thinking  whilst  working,  and,  point- 
ing to  the  space  between  the  arcs,  drew  a  line,  cut  at  each  end  by 
the  circumference  of  a  circle,  and  said,  *  That  is  the  measure  of 
man's  free  will.  When  he  passes  beyond  the  curve  his  power  of 
volition  ceases  ;  he  is  inevitably  drawn  to  the  centre.  We  oscil- 
late between  the  arcs.  Hark  !  I  am  wanted.' 

He  stood  listening,  and  Loveday  heard  the  tramp  of  a  galloping 
horse  along  the  road,  then  down  the  avenue. 

In  another  moment  a  man,  excited  and  hot,  came  into  the 
garden,  holding  a  handkerchief. 

'  Please,  your  honour,'  he  said,  *  John  Vosper  have  a-gone  and 
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cut  hisself  bad  wi'  a  scythe  in  the  leg,  and  us  can't  stop  the  flow 
of  blood  noways  ;  so  I've  brought  this  to  your  honour.' 

Mr.  Featherstone  took  the  kerchief  within  both  his  hands. 
His  face  became  grave,  his  eyes  fixed,  and  his  look  abstracted. 
He  passed  the  kerchief  once  between  his  palms,  and  handed  it 
back  to  the  man. 

'  Kide  back  as  fast  as  you  can,'  he  said,  '  and  bind  this  about 
his  leg.  The  blood,  however,  is  already  stayed.  Do  not  touch 
the  kerchief  with  more  than  the  tips  of  your  fingers  ;  ride  holding 
it  at  arm's  length.' 

When  the  man  was  gone,  Loveday  looked  at  Paul  Featherstone 
with  amazement. 

*  I  am  obliged  to  remain  at  home  during  hay  and  corn  har- 
vests,' he  said.     '  So  many  accidents  occur,  and  I  like  to  be  where 
I  may  be  found  at  once.' 

1  Do  you  mean  that — you  have  really  stopped  the  bleeding  of 
this  man  Vesper's  leg  ?  ' 

1  Yes,'  answered  Paul,  with  wonder  at  her  doubt ;  '  of  course  I 
have — yet  not  I ;  the  power  given  me  has  done  it.  It  never  fails. 
Not  I— no,  not  I.' l 

Paul  was  about  to  return  to  his  work,  when  the  garden  gate 
was  again  opened,  and  a  poor  young  man  hobbled  in  on  crutches. 

'  (rood  morning,  Tooke.     Come  to  have  your  knee  struck  ? ' 

'  Yes,  your  honour  ;  it  be  a  deal  easier  since  your  honour  have 
blessed  'n.' 

'  Sit  down  on  the  bench,  James,'  said  Featherstone ;  and, 
kneeling  on  one  knee  before  the  cripple,  he  laid  his  hand  on  the 
swollen  joint,  and  as  he  did  so  the  same  fixed,  far-away  look  came 
into  his  eyes  that  Loveday  had  noticed  when  he  had  the  kerchief 
between  his  palms. 

' 1  seem  to  feel  the  pain  drawed  out  by  your  finger  ends,'  said 
the  lad.  '  J  know  exact  to  a  line  where  your  honour's  fingers  have 
rested  ;  there  be  no  hurting  there,  but  lines  o'  ache  where  they 
have  not  touched.' 

4  Is  the  swelling  gone  down,  James  ? ' 

*  0  yes,  your  honour — gone  down  powerful.' 

'That  will  do  for  to-day;  come  again  to-morrow.     Now  go 

1  Lest  the  author  should  be  charged  with  transgressing  the  bounds  of  truth 
in  this  account,  he  assures  the  reader  that  such  a  method  of  arresting  haemorrhage 
is  resorted  to  still  in  the  West  of  England,  and  he  has  known  persons  such  as  Paul 
Featherstone  constantly  resorted  to  as  thus  described— and  practising  successfully. 
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round  to  the  kitchen  and  stay  there,  and  tell  the  maids  you  are 
to  have  your  dinner.  Do  not  stint  the  beef,  James.' 

The  next  to  arrive  were  two  women  with  a  baby. 

( The  little  chap  have  got  the  thrush,'  said  the  mother.  *  Us 
have  took  'n  and  passed  'n  at  new  moon  three  times  under  a 
bramble  as  is  growed  to  both  ends  in  the  ground,  but  all  to  no 
good.  Us  have  gotten  naught  by  it  but  a  lot  o'  scratches.' 

'  And  you  deserve  them,'  said  Paul.  '  You  have  no  right  to 
have  recourse  to  superstitious  methods.  Superstition  is  sinful. 
How  can  you  expect  a  cure  if  you  apply  to  such  unblessed  reme- 
dies ?  Give  me  the  child.'  Open  its  mouth  ;  I  will  put  my  finger  in.' 
When  he  had  done  this,  he  gave  the  infant  back  to  the  mother. 

*  There,'  he   said,  'you  need  not   return  to  *me;   the  eruption 
will  begin  to  disappear  to-day,  and  in  a  couple  of  days  the  child 
will  be  well.   Ask  the  dairy-maid  to  give  you  a  quart  of  new  milk. 

The  next  to  arrive  was  an  old  woman  with  sore  eyes. 

'  Betty,'  said  Featherstone,  '  go  every  morning  and  wash  your 
eyes  in  the  water  of  the  Holy  Well.  Now  see  if  the  cook  can 
give  you  a  little  dinner.  You  have  had  a  long,  hot  walk.  If  you 
cannot  eat  the  meat,  there  is  pudding  you  will  like.' 

That  the  beef,  and  the  milk,  and  the  pudding  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  drawing  of  patients  to  Marsland,  or  with  the  cure 
of  the  under-fed,  Featherstone  did  not  suppose ;  nor,  to  do  them 
justice,  did  the  sick  attribute  their  healing  to  any  thing  other  than 
the  touch  of  his  hand.  Loveday,  who  had  seen  nothing  of  the 
self-seeking  in  her  own  visitors,  thought  that  in  this  case  there 
may  have  been  deception,  not  in  Paul  Featherstone  himself — he 
was  absolutely  sincere,  and  believed  thoroughly  in  the  powers 
lodged  in  him — but  in  the  patients.  She  ventured  to  say  as 
much,  sure  that  her  remark  would  not  be  taken  ill. 

1  Do  you  not  think,  Mr.  Featherstone,  that  the  sick  may  come 
as  much  for  what  they  can  get  in  your  kitchen  as  in  this  your 
consulting  room  ? ' 

*  Perhaps,'  he  replied,  quite  undisturbed  by  the  suggestion. 

*  No   motives   are  wholly  pure ;    they  are   always  more  or  less 
double,  more  or  less  charged  with  earthly  particles.     My  motives 
are  never  absolutely  translucent ;  all  men's  motives  are  like  water 
— analyse,  and  there  is  something  in  the  clearest ;  but  then,  the 
only  perfectly  pure  water  is  that  which  has  been  distilled,  and 
that  is  undrinkable.' 

In  the  afternoon,  Juliofe  and  Loveday  went  together  to  the 
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hayfield,  carrying  the  baby.  The  harvest  was  nearly  over,  the 
last  of  the  fragrant  loads  were  being  taken  home,  and  tea  and 
saffron  buns  were  carried  into  the  field  for  the  men.  Most  of  the 
servant-maids  were  there  as  well,  raking  the  hay  together, 
laughing  and  joking  with  the  men. 

Every  now  and  then  a  rake  was  dropped,  and  one  of  the  young 
men  was  seen  with  a  wisp  of  twisted  hay  pursuing  a  girl,  trying 
to  catch  and  hold  her  with  the  hay-loop  whilst  he  kissed  her. 
The  pressure  of  work  was  over,  the  strain  was  relaxed,  a  little 
romp  and  relaxation  was  allowable  now. 

Juliot  and  Loveday  sat  under  the  shade  of  some  trees,  beneath 
a  hedge  wreathed  with  pink  wild  rose  and  honeysuckle,  and  with 
clusters  of  meadow-sweet,  white,  scattering  their  powdery  pollen 
on  the  arms  that  brushed  them,  climbing  the  steep  hedge-bank 
as  refugees  from  the  all-destroying  scythe. 

The  yellow  evening  sun  bathed  the  hayfield  in  bands  striking 
through  the  trees ;  the  doves  were  cooing  in  the  wood ;  the 
butterflies  dancing  about  the  dried  grass,  and  then  fluttering 
away  to  the  fresh  flowers  in  the  hedgerows.  A  bumble-bee  in 
brown  and  yellow  deep  pile  velvet  was  humming  round  the  baby 
as  though  it  thought  honey  was  to  be  gathered  from  it — in  reality 
attracted  by  the  wreath  of  wild  rose  Loveday  had  made  for  his 
white  washing  hat,  that  would  fall  flapping  over  the  little  fellow's 
face,  and  make  him  growl  in  protest. 

Loveday  was  very  happy.  Her  clouds  seemed  to  have  parted 
and  rolled  out  of  her  sky.  The  delight  of  having  a  baby  to 
worship  and  play  with,  and  of  having  one  so  sweet,  womanly,  and 
sympathetic  as  Juliot  to  talk  to,  filled  her  heart  to  the  brim. 
For  a  while  the  cares  of  the  past  were  lost  sight  of;  she  gave 
herself  over  to  the  unmixed  pleasure  of  the  present.  The  two 
ladies  were  seated  a  little  way  from  the  harvesters  ;  the  laughter 
and  calls  lost  harshness,  and  were  wafted  to  them  as  pleasant  music 
by  the  fragrant  air,  along  with  strands  of  grass,  and  seeds  of  hawk- 
weed,  and  black  leaves  of  meadow  clover. 

The  maids  had  lighted  a  fire,  and  slung  a  kettle,  to  make  the 
tea,  and  the  white  smoke  rose  above  the  hedge  in  a  thick  curl, 
and  was  then  dispersed  as  a  blue  vapour  through  the  wood. 

Every  kind  of  distraction  was  offered  to  the  baby.  A  chain  of 
daisies  was  made  by  Loveday,  and  suspended  round  his  neck,  to 
be  at  once  torn  to  pieces  by  his  impatient  hands;  dandelion 
*  clock '  heads  were  puffed,  to  ascertain  the  hour ;  the  golden 
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buttercup  was  held  in  the  sun  under  his  fat  chin,  to  prophesy 
whether  he  would  love  butter  ;  a  tiger  moth,  with  yellow,  crimson, 
and  black  wings,  was  suffered  to  creep  unmolested  along  Loveday's 
hand,  till  the  little  fellow  made  a  dab  at  it  with  his,  and  then  the 
insect,  startled,  flew  away.  Honeysuckle  trumpets  were  picked, 
and  the  sweet  drop  expressed  on  baby's  lips ;  then  the  little  red 
tongue  was  poked  out  and  curled  about  the  lips,  much  as  a  lizard 
protrudes  his  tongue  to  catch  up  its  food.  Loveday's  gold  watch- 
chain  was  suddenly  laid  hold  of,  and  wrenched,  and  almost  broken. 
Out  flew  the  watch  Mrs.  Gaverock  had  given  her,  and  that  was 
held  first  to  one  ear,  then  the  other.  Nothing  satisfied  Con  for 
long.  Some  new  distraction  was  demanded  every  minute,  and 
the  ingenuity  of  the  mother  and  Loveday  taxed  to  the  uttermost. 

Paul  Featherstone  remained  at  home  till  Constantine  arrived. 

'  Done  the  haysel  at  Stanbury,'  said  the  latter  joyously.  '  First- 
rate  crop,  and  splendidly  carried.  How  are  you  getting  on  here  ?  ' 

'  Very  well  indeed.  The  last  loads  are  now  returning.  Will 
you  come  with  me  to  the  field  ?  ' 

'Yes.     Is  my  wife  there  with  the  baby  ?  ' 

1  And  her  companion,'  said  Paul.  '  I  have  had  the  best  suc- 
cess, John  Eock.  Providence  has  blessed  us  in  this  as  in  all  we 
do.  I  do  not  believe  if  I  had  the  world  to  pick  from  I  could 
have  found  one  better  fitted  for  the  post  she  is  designed  by  us  to 
fill.  She  has  won  her  way  already  to  Juliot's  heart,  and  little  Con 
is  as  content  with  her  as  in  the  arms  of  his  mother.' 

*  Where  did  you  pick  her  up  ?  ' 
'  At  Launceston.' 

*  Was  she  well  recommended  ? ' 

*  Her  face,  her  voice,  her  whole  appearance,  were  her  best  re- 
commendation.    You  cannot  look  at  her  and  not  trust  her.' 

*  What  is  her  name  ? ' 

*  Penhalligan.' 

*  What ! '     Constantine's  heart  stood  still. 

1  Come  with  me — I  am  going  to  the  hayfield — and  you  shall 
see  and  judge  for  yourself.' 

Paul  Featherstone  did  not  observe  the  alarm  in  the  face  of  his 
brother-in-law.  He  put  on  his  hat,  and  went  out  at  the  door. 
Constantine  followed.  '  It  is  impossible,'  he  muttered.  '  There 
is  no  occasion  to  be  uneasy.  There  are  hundreds  of  Penhalligans 
beside  Loveday.'  He  plucked  up  courage  at  the  thought,  and 
strode  alongside  of  Paul.  But  he  did  not  speak  to  him.  He 
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was  busied  with  his  own  uneasy  thoughts  and  alarms.  He  asked 
no  more  questions.  He  was  afraid  to  do  so,  as  he  was  unable 
for  some  moments  to  command  his  voice. 

They  reached  the  harvest-field.  The  last  load  of  hay  was 
being  heaped  on  the  waggon.  Paul  went  towards  the  men. 

*  There,'  he  said,  pointing  to  the  shade  under  the  hedge, 
*  there  they  are.  Go  and  make  Miss  Penhalligan's  acquaintance.' 

Constantine  walked  in  the  direction  indicated.  He  could  see 
his  wife  with  the  baby  in  her  arms  seated  on  the  bank.  The 
back  of  the  other  lady  was  towards  him,  and  she  was  bent,  so  that 
he  could  not  make  out  her  form. 

Loveday  was,  indeed,  crouching  before  the  little  child,  count- 
ing the  buttons  of  its  dress,  saying  slowly,  as  she  went  from 
one  to  the  other.  '  Tinker — tailor — soldier — sailor — gentleman — 
apothecary — ploughboy — thief.  My  pet  is  not  that — never  can 
be  that.  Tinker — tailor — will  he  be  a  soldier?  Not  a  cruel 
soldier,  to  kill  and  be  killed.  Sailor,  to  be  tossed  on  the  deep 
sea  and  wrecked  ?  '  She  sighed.  '  Gentleman  ?  Of  course,  of 
course  !  nothing  else  ;  my  golden  boy  can  be  nothing  else  but  a 
gentleman — the  sweetest,  dearest — 

'Loveday,'  said  Juliot,  interrupting  the  other,  who,  in  a  trans- 
port of  love  and  happiness,  had  clasped  the  tiny  gentleman  in  her 
arms  and  was  covering  him  with  kisses.  <  Loveday — my  husband.' 

Loveday  rose  to  her  knees,  without  looking  round,  then  to  her 
feet,  stood,  turned,  and  was  face  to  face  with  Constantine. 

For  one  moment — but  it  seemed  to  him  an  hour — they  con- 
fronted each  other  in  silence,  then,  without  a  cry,  without  a  word, 
Loveday  fell,  as  though  he  had  struck  her  down  with  an  axe. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

AT   THE   GATE. 

CONSTANTINE  hovered  irresolute  whether  to  help  Loveday  to  rise 
or  to  turn  and  escape.  His  mind  was  in  confusion.  He  knew  that 
a  great  danger  menaced  him,  but  he  had  no  readiness  of  resource 
to  make  an  attempt  to  escape  from  it.  Juliot  had  not  a  suspicion 
of  the  cause  of  Loveday's  fall,  she  attributed  it  to  a  turn  of  the 
ankle  or  a  trip  in  a  root,  and  she  asked  anxiously  if  she  were  hurt. 
1  John,  give  her  your  hand.  What  is  the  matter,  dear  ?  Have 
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you  hurt  yourself  ? '  She  was  unable  to  assist  her,  as  she  held  the 
baby. 

But  Loveday,  herself,  rose  unassisted.  Constantine  held  out 
his  hand,  but  she  did  not  accept  it.  She  pressed  both  her  palms 
to  her  brow,  as  though  by  the  pressure  to  assure  herself  that  she 
was  awake  and  in  her  senses,  and  not  the  prey  to  a  horrible  delu- 
sion. She  looked  into  Constantine's  eyes  to  be  certain  that  it  was 
he,  himself — her  husband,  esteemed  dead — who  stood  before  her. 
She  read  the  confirmation  in  his  confusion  and  dismay. 

Then  she  turned  away.  Accustomed  for  many  years  to  self- 
control,  but  never  before  tried  as  she  was  tried  now,  her  powers 
of  restraint  over  herself  did  not  wholly  desert  her.  She  said 
nothing;  she  could  not  speak;  she  could  scarce  see.  It  was  as 
though  the  smoke  from  the  fire  that  had  been  lighted  for  the 
haysel  tea-drinking  had  blown  before  her  eyes ;  she  looked  into 
a  mist ;  sounds  she  heard  as  from  a  distance. 

'  Loveday,'  said  Juliot,  '  you  are  ill,  you  look  death-like.  I 
entreat  you,  go  home.' 

She  did  not  stir,  she  moved  her  lips  and  held  out  her  hands 
mechanically,  to  take  the  child. 

*  No,'  said  Juliot.  '  Indeed,  and  indeed  you  shall  not.  You 
were  overtired  with  the  journey  yesterday,  and  the  day  before. 
You  turned  faint  last  evening,  Paul  told  me.  I  am  sure  you  are 
not  well ;  go  home.' 

But  still  the  words,  though  they  entered  her  ear,  met  with  no 
response.  She  heard  them,  but  they  struck  on  her  ear  without 
her  knowing  what  their  meaning  was. 

Juliot  was  alarmed  at  her  appearance. 

'  John,'  she  said,  4  give  her  your  arm,  take  her  home ;  she  is 
very  much  upset  by  the  journey,  and  the  sun  has  been  hot.  Gro, 
dear  Loveday,  go  with  him.  I  insist  on  it.' 

'  If  you  insist,  yes,'  answered  Loveday,  dimly  conscious  that 
she  had  been  given  an  order.  Juliot  was  distressed.  *  I  did  not 
mean  to  speak  harshly,  only  in  your  own  interest.  John,  take  her 
with  you.' 

1 1  shall  be  better  directly,'  said  Loveday,  recovering  her  com- 
posure slightly,  *  I  should  like  some  cold  water.' 

'  You  shall  have  some.  John,  take  her  to  the  spring,'  said 
Juliot  tenderly.  '  Lean  on  him,  dear,  he  is  strong  and  will  support 
you,  and  a  few  steps  will  do  you  good,  it  will  enable  you  to  recover 
yourself.' 
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Constantino  drew  Loveday's  arm  through  his,  and  hurried  her 
away ;  he  was  nervous,  alarmed,  eager  to  get  her  out  of  the  field 
before  Paul  saw  that  she  was  unwell,  lest  he  should  come  after 
her,  and  interfere  with  his  having  a  few  words  with  her  in  private. 
He  looked  over  his  shoulder,  as  he  went  along,  and  pressed  Love- 
day  to  walk  faster  than  she  was  able,  till  they  were  in  the  lane 
alone.  Then  he  somewhat  relaxed  his  speed ;  then  also  she  with- 
drew her  hand  from  his  arm,  and  walked  at  his  side  in  silence. 
He  could  not  speak.  What  to  say,  how  to  excuse  his  conduct,  he 
knew  not. 

She  did  not  turn  her  face  to  him,  she  walked  with  her  arms 
by  her  sides,  and  her  eyes  fixed  in  a  lustreless  stare  before  her. 
She  would  have  walked  into  the  hedge  at  the  turn  of  the  lane,  if 
he  had  not  touched  and  turned  her.  The  lane  descended  into  the 
coomb ;  a  gate  to  the  west  allowed  an  orange  belt  of  sunlight  to 
fall  across  it,  and  strike  on  the  little  stream,  here  only  a  spring 
which  shot  over  a  stone  mantled  with  the  greenest  moss,  and  fell 
a  few  feet  into  a  drain  which  passed  under  the  way.  The  rock 
about  the  spring  was  overhung  with  delicate  fern,  now  shining 
in  the  sun  which  struck  on  it  obliquely. 

Loveday  saw,  and  staggered  to  the  spring ;  she  could  go  no 
farther,  her  strength  was  deserting  her,  and  her  consciousness 
failing.  She  clung  to  an  ash  root  in  the  hedge  that  was  clear  of 
earth.  Constantine  filled  his  hat  with  water  and  sprinkled  the 
cold  drops  in  her  face.  She  revived,  looked  at  him,  at  first  with 
gratitude,  then  with  fear.  Her  first  instinct  was  thankfulness  for 
a  kindness  shown  her,  her  first  impulse  to  acknowledge  it,  but  this 
was  followed  by  the  recollection  of  who  it  was  who  helped  her, 
and  the  terror  that  this  knowledge  awoke  overwhelmed  every  other 
thought. 

When  she  was  somewhat  recovered,  she  remained  leaning 
against  the  hedge,  clinging  to  the  grey  ash  root.  The  orange 
evening  sun  was  on  her  pale  face,  and  sparkled  in  the  water-drops 
that  hung  in  her  hair,  on  her  lashes,  and  that  trickled  over  her 
cheeks.  She  did  not  wipe  them  away,  she  did  not  feel  them.  They 
were  not  tears.  She  could  not  cry.  They  were  the  fresh  drops 
from  the  spring.  She  looked  with  unswerving  eyes  before  her, 
at  a  delicate  quivering  maidenhair  fern  that  caught  the  draught 
through  the  gate,  and  swayed  and  shuddered  and  flashed  into  the 
sun,  then  dropped  out  of  it.  She  saw  this,  and  followed  every 
vibration  of  the  frond  in  all  that  followed.  She  was  not  interested 
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in  the  fern,  but  she  saw  and  noted  it,  and  to  her  last  hour  that 
dancing  frond  of  fern  was  associated  in  her  mind  with  the  inter- 
view with  Constantine  at  the  spring. 

'  I  am  very,  very  sorry  for  this,'  faltered  he. 

She  made  no  answer.  What  could  she  answer  ?  Her  bosom 
rose  and  fell,  and  every  inspiration  was  like  a  knife  piercing  her. 
The  mental  anguish  translated  itself  into  physical  suffering,  so 
closely  were  the  forces  correlated.  She  stood,  as  Paul  had  said, 
in  two  spheres,  and  spiritual  and  bodily  anguish  were  as  one  to 
her  in  this  supreme  hour. 

'  Loveday,'  he  continued,  '  why  do  you  not  look  at  me  ?  Why 
do  you  not  speak  ?  I  suppose  you  considered  me  dead.' 

She  slightly  bent  her  head. 

*  I  was  wrecked,  Loveday — that  is,  I  was  washed  off  the  keel 
of  the  "  Mermaid  "  and  was  picked  up  insensible  by  the  boat  of  Paul 
Featherstone.     I  was  much  hurt ;  my  head  had  struck  the  side. 
I  lay  for  a  long  time  unconscious,  and  when  I  came  round  to  life 
I  was  here,  at  Marsland.' 

She  slightly  moved  her  hand  on  the  root  of  the  ash,  in  token 
that  she  was  listening.  She  had  no  glove  on  the  hand,  the  sun 
shone  warm  over  the  long,  delicate,  sensitive  fingers — fingers  that 
spoke  of  a  refined  mind. 

'  I  was  here,'  Constantine  went  on.  *  Paul  Featherstone  made 
me  his  steward  to  Stanbury,  and  then  he  forced  his  sister  on  me. 
I  did  not  want  to  do  what  was  wrong,  but  I  am  weak,  I  dare  say 
you  know  that,  and  the  temptation  came  to  me.  It  was  very 
wrong  of  Paul  Featherstone  proposing  it  to  me.  He  ought  to 
have  known  better.  What  was  I  to  say  when  I  had  set  before  me 
the  prospect  of  dismissal  and  beggary,  if  I  did  not  come  to  his 
terms  ? ' 

Loveday  looked  steadily  at  him,  and  her  lips  opened. 

(  Constantine,'  she  said,  *  this  is  not  true.' 

*  It  is  true,'  he  answered,  his  eyes  falling  before  hers.     *  That 
is — he  did  not  know,  of  course,  about  you,  and  he  made  a  mistake 
about  my  name.     However,   that  is  past.     It  is  no  use  crying 
over  spilt  milk.    What  has  been  done  is  past  undoing.    I  am  very 
sorry  and  I  know  I  have  acted  very  wrongly.     I  am  sure  my  con- 
science has  reproached  me  for  it  over  and  over  again.     I  cannot 
help  myself,  the  thing  is  done;  and,  now,  if  I  knew  what  was  the 
right  thing  to  do,  I  would  do  it ;  but  you  see,  yourself,  Loveday, 
what  a  predicament  I  am  in,     Paul  Featherstoiie  is  a  very  strict- 
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thinking,  pedantic  fellow.  When  he  knows  all,  I  shall  be  handed 
over  by  him  to  the  constables,  I  shall  be  sent  to  prison,  tried  at 
the  assizes  for  bigamy,  and  be  transported  for  life.  That  is  what 
will  be  my  fate  when  this  becomes  known.  I  do  not  see  how 
Featherstone  can  act  otherwise.' 

( What  am  I  to  do !  0  my  God  !  my  God ! '  cried  Loveday, 
clasping  her  hands  on  the  root. 

'  He  must  give  me  in  charge ;  then  comes  the  disgrace  to  my 
name  and  family.  My  father,  my  poor,  poor  mother !  What  will 
Gerans  say  ?  It  will  cover  him  with  shame.  He  will  never  hold 
up  his  head  again.  As  for  my  mother,  it  will  kill  her.'  He 
sighed  and  moaned.  *  There  is  only  one  chance  of  escape,'  he 
said,  *  and  that  is  for  you  to  hold  your  tongue.  If  you  tell  all,  I 
am  not  gained  to  you.  You  lose  me  for  ever,  as  I  shall  be  sent 
as  a  convict  to  Van  Diemen's  Land  to  work  in  chains,  in  prison 
clothes  till  I  die.  What  then  will  be  the  advantage  of  your  tell- 
ing ?  None  to  yourself,  and  infinite  distress  to  others.  If  you 
want  revenge  on  me,  very  well,  you  shall  have  it.' 

She  raised  her  hand  deprecatingly. 

*  Whom  else  do  you  desire  to  punish — my  mother  ?  I  thought 
you  liked  her.     Gerans  ?  he  is  your  brother's  friend.     Then  con- 
sider these  people  here.     Tell  the  truth,  and  what  is  Juliot  ?     A 
betrayed  woman  with  a  bastard.' 

Again  she  raised  her  hand  deprecatingly. 

*  Paul  Featherstone  is  a  just  man,  and  he  will  believe  it  his 
duty  before  God  and  man  to  bring  me  to  j  ustice.     Let  him  do  so, 
and  cover  two — three  families  with  ignominy,  his  family,  mine, 
and  yours.    You  will  come  in  for  the  disgrace  as  well,  remember, 
for  you  will  be  indicated  as  the  woman  with  a  convict  husband.' 

Loveday  covered  her  face  with  her  hands.  She  was  not  think- 
ing of  herself,  she  was  thinking  of  Paul  Featherstone,  of  his 
horror  when  he  knew  the  truth,  of  the  unspeakable  shame  that 
would  fall  on  Juliot  and  her  babe.  She  thought  also  of  Mrs. 
Gaverock,  and  she  knew  that  if  told  that  her  loved  Constantine 
was  alive  and  a  felon,  with  a  blasted  name,  she  would  die  of  a 
broken  heart.  She  thought  also  of  honest  Gerans,  of  his  trouble 
about  Rose.  Was  she  going  to  add  to  this  trouble  ? 

She  raised  her  head,  and  again  stood  looking  intently  at  the 
quivering  maidenhair  fern.  Her  soul  trembled  like  it,  but  unlike 
it,  in  darkness,  not  in  light. 

By  a  cruel  fatality  the  happiness  of  all  those  whom  she  loved, 
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and  who  had  been  good  to  her,  was  put  into  her  hands  to  destroy 
with  a  word :  of  Mrs.  Gaverock,  Gerans,  Eose,  Paul  Featherstone, 
Juliot,  and  the  little  babe.  She  would  bring  shame  also  on 
Madame  Loveys,  and  stupid  Anthony.  She  had  herself  desired 
that  her  marriage  with  Constantine  should  be  kept  secret.  Now 
was  she  to  publish  it  to  bring  about  general  dismay,  and  cover 
those  she  loved  and  regarded  with  dishonour  ? 

'  Hark ! '  cried  Constantine,  '  I  hear  the  cheers.  The  last  load 
is  made  up.  The  waggon  is  in  motion,  the  harvesters  will  be 
here.  Loveday,  have  pity  on  me  ;  do  not  be  cruel ! ' 

They  could  hear  the  creak  of  the  wheels  of  the  laden  waggon 
on  the  road,  the  shouts  of  the  waggoners,  and  the  clash  of  the 
ironshod  hoofs  on  the  stones. 

'  Loveday ! '  said  Constantine,  trembling,  and  turning  cold, 
'  if  you  have  any  love  for  me  still,  keep  silence  for  a  few  days — for 
a  few  days  only,  till  I  have  considered  what  is  to  be  done.  I  shall 
find  a  way  out  of  this  desperate  difficulty,  if  you  give  me  time. 
0,  Loveday,  we  are  all  weak,  frail,  sinful  creatures  !  Forgive  me  as 
you  hope  to  be  forgiven  yourself.' 

'  Self-abnegation  is  the  woof  of  woman's  life,'  Paul  had  said  to 
her ;  his  words,  or  the  tenor  of  them,  rose  in  her  mind,  and 
strengthened  her  to  embroider  a  little  more  of  her  pure  story  over 
that  sad  thread. 

She  could  not  speak,  but  she  held  out  her  hand. 

Constantine  grasped  it  and  said,  '  Thank  you,  Loveday,  this  is 
like  you.' 

Then,  without  a  word,  or  a  look  at  him,  without  returning  the 
pressure  of  his  hand,  she  went  up  the  lane  to  the  avenue  and  gate 
of  Marsland. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

THE  WOOF. 

PAUL  FEATHERSTONE  came  on  before  the  waggon,  and  caught 
Constantine  up  at  the  gate  and  spring.  He  had  not  left  the  spot 
where  Loveday  had  extended  to  him  her  hand  in  assurance  that 
she  would  keep  silence — for  a  while. 

Twice  had  he  persuaded  her  not  to  speak,  to  be  secret  about 
their  marriage.     The  first  time  when  they  were  married,  now — 
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when  she  found  herself  cruelly  betrayed.  The  imposition  of  silence 
on  her  on  the  former  occasion  had  brought  with  it  a  train  of 
sorrow,  the  imposition  of  silence  on  her  now  was  the  only  means 
of  averting  dishonour  and  misery  indescribable.  Would  she  keep 
her  promise  ?  For  how  long  would  she  restrain  her  tongue  ? 
What  way  was  to  be  found  out  of  this  tangle  ?  Constantine's 
head  was  full  of  questions,  to  none  of  which  could  he  give  an 
answer.  He  must  have  time  to  find  a  means  of  escape  from  the 
dilemma.  He  was  incapable  of  seeing  any  at  present  in  his  then 
condition  of  dismay  and  bewilderment. 

*  What  is  this  I  hear  ?  '  asked  Paul.     *  Miss  Penhalligan  is  ill, 
Juliot  tells  me ;  you  were  to  have  escorted  her  to  Marsland.   Why 
are  you  standing  here,  Rock  ?  ' 

'  She  is  better.  She  has  gone  on  by  herself.  She  did  not 
desire  my  aid.  A  fit  of  giddiness  soon  over.' 

*  Ah  !  something  of  the  sort  came  upon  her  yesterday.     Poor 
soul,  she  has  been  overstrained  in  mind  and  body !     There  is  a 
look  in  her  face  as  if  she  had  dipped  her  foot  into  the  bitter  waters 
of  Marah.' 

'  I  know  nothing  of  that,'  said  Constantine,  *  I  dare  say  the 
journey  has  upset  her.  She  will  be  right  again  in  a  day  or  two. 
Do  not  tax  her  energies  too  much  for  a  while.  I  will  speak  to 
Juliot  to  spare  her.' 

4  You  should  not  have  allowed  her  to  go  on  alone,'  said  Paul 
reproachfully,  and  the  same  shade  of  disappointment  that  Loveday 
had  noticed  stole  across  his  face.  '  Juliot  trusted  you  to  see  her 
to  the  house  in  safety,  and  you  should  have  fulfilled  exactly  the 
trust.' 

Constantine's  lip  curled,  but  he  said  nothing. 

Paul  and  he  walked  on.  As  they  ascended  the  hill  the  former 
turned  to  him,  '  I  beg  your  pardon,  Rock,  I  ought  not  to  have 
reproved  you  so  sharply.  She  may  have  laid  her  commands  on 
you,  which  would  alter  the  case.  I  was  alarmed  for  her.  A  fit 
might  take  her,  unawares,  and  she  fall  on  the  hard  stones.  I 
could  not  endure  the  thought,  and  it  was  present  to  me  when  I 
rebuked  you.' 

*  Say  no  more  about  it.' 

'  And  yet,  I  am  not  sorry  that  I  was  led  to  speak.  I  do  wish, 
John  Rock,  that  you  were  more  reliable.  My  words  are  kindly 
meant,  take  them  kindly.  We  have  all  our  faults,  I  chief  of  all, 
and  if  you  blame  me  where  I  have  done  amiss  I  will  accept  the 
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admonition  thankfully  and  endeavour  to  amend.  I  deal  with  you 
as  I  would  be  dealt  by.  John,  during  the  past  eighteen  months 
I  have  had  brought  to  my  mind  irresistibly,  and  involuntarily, 
the  story  of  the  son  who  said  to  his  father,  "  1  go,  sir,  and  went 
not."' 

'  Had  you  not  better  apply  to  the  Bishop  for  a  licence  to 
preach  ?  '  asked  Constantine  irritably. 

'  No,'  answered  Paul,  insensible  to  irony,  *  I  have  no  wish  for 
that.  My  vocation  is  for  the  life  of  a  recluse,  not  for  a  public 
career.  But  you  are  evading  the  subject,  Eock.' 

'  I  am  getting  too  old  to  be  lectured.' 

*  But  not  to  learn.     We  are  learning  all  our  days,  correcting 
what  is  wrong,  and  acquiring  what  is  deficient.     Do  not  resent 
what  I  have  said.'    He  stood  still  and  looked  back  along  the  lane. 
'  The  dew  is  beginning  to  fall.    I  wish  Juliot  would  come.    I  want 
to  hear  how  our  friend  is.     Will  you  go  back,  John,  and  help  to 
carry  the  baby,  or  shall  I  ?  ' 

*  You  seem  so  anxious  about  the  young  lady  that  you  had 
better  go  on,  Featherstone,  and  peep  or  listen  at  the  keyhole,  to 
learn  how  she  is.    We  are  none  of  us,  you  know,  too  old  to  learn.' 

Paul  Featherstone  looked  at  him  with  astonishment.  He 
understood  neither  his  tone,  nor  the  sneer  in  his  words,  but  they 
grated  on  him. 

'  I  do  not  take  your  meaning.  John  Eock, — I  never  pry  and 
listen.  I  could  not  do  so.  You  have  greatly  misunderstood  me, 
to  think  such  a  thing  possible.  I  want  to  know  how  Miss  Pen- 
halligan  is,  because  she  is  ill,  and  because  she  is  my  guest.' 

Constantine  scarcely  waited  for  the  end  of  his  sentence.  He 
walked  back  to  meet  his  wife  with  the  child. 

Paul  turned  towards  the  house.  *  He  has  hurt  me,'  said  Paul, 
'  but  he  did  not  mean  it.  He  is  thoughtless.' 

Loveday  on  reaching  the  house  had  gone  to  her  room,  and 
thrown  herself  on  the  bed.  She  could  not  cry.  She  was  as  one 
half-stunned.  She  was  conscious  of  what  had  taken  place,  but 
she  felt  a  numbness  in  her  brain,  which  prevented  her  from  fully 
realising  it,  as  it  affected  herself,  and  from  forming  a  resolution 
for  the  future.  The  discovery  had  been  so  sudden,  so  over- 
whelming, so  utterly  unexpected. 

She  trembled,  and  the  bed  shook  under  her ;  she  had  folded 
her  hands  and  lay  with  her  cheek  on  them,  looking  at  the  wall 
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with  wide-open  eyes.  Her  breath  came  fast,  and  her  pulses 
throbbed  in  her  temples,  and  each  throb  was  like  the  stroke  of  a 
hammer  against  her  head.  Paul  Featherstone  had  told  her  that 
the  science  of  life  was  to  turn  the  face  to  the  light ;  but  where 
was  light  to  which  she  could  look  ?  There  was  open  to  her  only 
an  abyss  of  gloom.  Instinctively  she  had  turned,  as  she  lay  on 
her  bed,  away  from  the  window  to  look  at  a  blank  and  shadowed 
wall.  Everything  before  her  was  blank.  There  was  no  exit,  no 
escape. 

So  Juliot  found  her  lying,  when  she  came  to  her.  At  the  sound 
of  Juliet's  voice  a  shudder  more  violent  and  convulsive  than  her 
continuous  trembling  shook  Loveday's  frame,  and  when  Mrs. 
Rock  bent  over  her  to  ask  how  she  was,  Loveday  with  horror  thrust 
her  away,  but  immediately  repented,  sat  up,  and  held  forth  her 
arms,  entreating  pardon. 

Juliot  asked  if  she  felt  herself  better  ?  Yes — she  was  better. 
If  she  wanted  anything  ?  No — nothing  But  to  be  alone. 

At  this  Juliot  retired,  and  Loveday  reproached  herself  for 
having  answered  uncourteously.  She  wanted  nothing,  nothing 
whatever  but  that.  What  else  could  she  desire  ?  Constantine 
was  lost  to  her  more  fatally  than  if  he  had  been  engulfed,  as  she 
had  believed,  by  the  sea.  Then  she  could  think  of  him  as  still 
her  own  Constantine,  although  in  another  world,  and  cherish  her  x 
love  of  him  and  the  remembrance  of  his  love.  Now  he  was  lost 
wholly  to  her.  Her  respect  for  him  was  gone,  she  was  robbed  of 
that  as  she  had  been  robbed  of  her  respect  for  her  brother.  She 
loved  Constantine  still,  and  she  loved  Dennis  still,  but  the  love 
for  both  was  a  pitiful,  sorrowing  love,  a  love  that  stooped,  not  that 
stood  on  tiptoe.  She  could  not  wish  to  have  Constantine  to  her- 
self, for  she  could  no  longer  honour  him.  Even  if  she  had  desired 
him,  she  could  not  have  him,  for  to  assert  her  claim  was  to  con- 
demn him  to  transportation. 

She  remembered  the  morning  when  she  was  married  in  St. 
Sidwell's  church  at  Exeter,  and  the  solemn  sincerity  with  which 
she  had  vowed  to  hold  to  Constantine  till  death  parted  them. 
How  could  she  be  true  to  her  oath  if  she  now'renounced  him ;  yet 
how  could  she  be  true  to  him  without  committing  great  cruelty 
to  others  ?  She  was  morally  bound  to  keep  her  promise,  and 
yet,  it  seemed  to  her,  she  would  be  morally  wrong  if  she  asserted 
her  claim. 

Her  thoughts  went  round  and  round  in  her  brain,  the  same 
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thoughts,  never  getting  any  farther,  sometimes  revolving  more 
furiously  than  at  other  times,  but  not  for  a  moment  stationary, 
as  though  within  her  skull  was  a  mill-wheel  that  rushed  and 
scattered  the  foam  about,  now  swiftly,  now  slowly,  always  going, 
never  at  rest.  She  lay  perfectly  motionless  on  her  bed,  with  her 
feet  crossed,  and  her  hands  closed,  and  her  cheek  on  them,  but 
her  thoughts  whirled  incessantly  and  could  not  be  arrested. 

So  she  lay  till  darkness  had  closed  in ;  then  again  Juliot  came 
to  her  room,  this  time  with  a  cup  of  tea  and  some  toast.  Loveday 
sat  up  on  the  bed,  but  her  hand  shook  so  that  she  spilt  the 
contents  of  the  cup,  and  her  throat  rose  and  prevented  her  from 
swallowing  the  toast. 

'  You  are  ill,'  said  Juliot,  with  anxiety,  f  let  me  send  for  a 
doctor  ?  ' 

*  I  am  not  ill,'  answered  Loveday ;  *  I  am  unhappy.     I  shall 
be  better  to-morrow.' 

Then  she  laid  her  head  again  on  her  hands,  and  her  hands  on 
the  pillow,  in  the  same  position,  and  said  no  more.  And  again, 
impatient  at  the  interruption,  the  wheel  of  thoughts  went  rushing 
round,  and  round,  and  round  again  in  her  hot,  aching  brain.  She 
was  unconscious  that  Juliot  was  still  in  the  room,  standing  by  the 
bed  watching  her.  Juliot  remained  some  minutes  with  her  eyes 
on  her,  perplexed  and  uneasy.  Presently  she  said,  '  My  dear  girl, 
you  must  undress,  and  go  to  bed.  You  cannot  lie  there.  Let  me 
help  you  off  with  your  gown.' 

Then  Loveday  shuddered  and  held  her  hands  to  her  bosom 
to  prevent  Juliot  from  touching  her  dress,  and  uncovering  the 
blue  silk  thread,  and  seeing  the  gold  wedding-ring  that  hung 
there. 

*  No !  no ! '  she  exclaimed  with  such  terror  in  her  voice,  that 
Juliot  desisted.     *  Let  me  alone.' 

*  I  will  not  let  you  alone,  unless  you  promise  me  to  go  to 
bed.     You  are  either  ill  now,  or  are  on  the  eve  of  an  illness.' 

( I  promise ;  I  promise,'  gasped  Loveday,  and  she  sat  on  her 
bed,  and  watched  Juliot  with  wide,  alarmed  eyes,  till  she  left  the 
room.  Then  only  did  she  mechanically  undress,  and  lie  down. 

Sleep  she  could  not.  Even  whilst  engaged  removing  her 
clothes,  she  was  conscious  of  the  revolution  of  the  wheel  of 
thoughts,  speculation,  doubts,  conjectures,  in  her  head ;  every 
thought,  and  doubt,  and  imagination,  was  armed  with  a  blade  that 
cut,  like  the  spikes  of  a  Catherine- wheel,  that  tore  and  tortured 
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her  relentlessly.  And  now  to  her  former  thoughts  there  came 
another,  an  added  dread,  lest  she  should  become  really  ill,  uncon- 
scious or  delirious,  and  that  in  this  state,  the  ring  in  her  bosom 
would  be  seen,  and  her  tongue  might  blab  the  secret.  She  folded 
her  hands  over  the  ring,  and  pressed  them  and  it  to  her  breast, 
and  the  ring  became  white  hot,  and  burnt  its  way,  little  by  little, 
deeper  and  yet  deeper  in  through  the  tender  skin  and  flesh  and 
buried  itself  in  the  palpitating  heart,  and  there  it  spun  round  and 
round  and  threw  out  drops  of  molten  gold,  burning  with  unspeak- 
able anguish,  drop  on  drop,  drop  on  drop,  but  never  would  melt 
away. 

She  considered  whether,  in  her  box,  in  her  drawers,  in  a  book, 
anywhere,  there  was  a  written  line  that  would  reveal  the  secret, 
should  curious  eyes  search  them  whilst  she  was  unconscious.  No 
— there  was  nothing,  all  Constantine's  letters  were  destroyed. 
There  was  nothing  but  the  ring  to  betray  her. 

Through  all  the  tossings,  and  turnings,  and  fire  of  her  brain 
there  ran  the  dominant  thought  of  self-abnegation.  Her  first 
duty  was  towards  her  husband,  to  save  him  from  the  terrible  con- 
sequences of  his  own  guilt.  Her  self- sacrifice  must  assume  a  form 
never  contemplated  by  her  as  possible, — she  must  sin  for  him, 
she  must  go  from  her  marriage  vow,  and  give  him  up.  In  sickness 
and  in  health,  for  richer,  for  poorer,  for  better,  for  worse,  she  could 
not  have  and  hold  him,  she  must  not  cherish  him.  She  must 
resign  her  proper  place  at  his  side,  her  proper  office  as  his  comforter 
and  stay  and  cherisher,  to  another,  against  her  vow.  It  must  be 
so.  She  saw  no  escape  from  this,  no  alternative  but  one  .of  misery 
and  humiliation  for  others.  One  must  suffer  or  many.  She  would 
accept  the  burden,  and  the  sin  that  attended  it.  The  sacrifice 
was  more  than  she  could  bear — or  almost  more, — but  she  felt  sure 
that  she  was  bound  to  bear  it.  The  hours  passed,  and  she  could 
not  sleep,  she  was  still  thinking,  the  wheel  spinning  and 
tearing  in  her  head,  the  ring  burning  and  sinking  and  melting  in 
her  heart,  and  now  and  then  she  was  aware  that  her  self-command 
was  slipping  from  her.  The  tension  was  more  than  her  nerves 
could  endure  without  giving  way.  That  was  now  her  chief  terror, 
lest  she  should  have  fever  fall  on  her  and  sweep  her  away  into 
unconsciousness. 

Where  could  she  hide  the  ring  ?  What  could  be  done  with 
it  ?  It  must  not  be  seen. 

When  Juliot  came  down  from  Loveday's  room  for  the  last  time 
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that  night,  she  said  to  her  brother,  who  was  waiting  anxiously  for 
her  report,  '  I  am  not  at  all  satisfied  with  leaving  her  alone.  I 
cannot  make  her  out.  Poor  soul,  some  acute  suffering  seems  to 
be  endured  by  her,  with  a  determination  not  to  let  it  be  known 
of  what  nature  it  is  nor  what  is  its  extent.  Yet  I  cannot  be  with 
her.  She  entreats  me  to  leave  her,  and  she  will  endure  no  servant 
with  her.  What  is  to  be  done  ?  ' 

1  Go  to  bed,  Juliot,'  answered  Paul.  '  Baby  is  your  charge.  I 
will  sit  up  in  the  parlour  under  her  room,  and  if  she  is  stirring 
I  shall  hear.  If  she  is  worse  I  shall  know,  and  can  summon 
assistance.' 

So  it  was  settled.  Paul  remained  awake  in  the  house,  reading 
and  meditating  in  the  drawing-room.  The  spinet  was  there,  but 
he  did  not  venture  to  touch  it,  lest  he  should  disturb  the  sick  girl 
above. 

The  night  was  as  lovely  as  the  day.  The  sky  was  without  a 
cloud,  and  the  full  moon  shone  down  into  the  tiny  quadrangle 
into  which  the  windows  looked.  Paul  had  the  shutters  back,  so 
that  he  could  see  the  moonlight  in  the  court,  and  could  look  up 
to  the  pure  sky  and  a  solitary  star  that  hung  in  it.  On  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  quadrangle  was  a  window,  and  an  orange  gleam 
from  it  showed  where  the  baby  slept  with  Juliot,  and  a  rushlight 
burnt  through  the  hours  of  darkness. 

All  in  the  house  were  asleep  ;  not  a  sound  had  he  heard  in 
the  room  above.  He  trusted  that  poor  Loveday  was  also  sleeping. 
The  book  he  had  been  reading  had  possessed  no  interest  for  him. 

His  mind  wandered  from  it  and  would  not  be  arrested  by  its 
contents.  He  sat  at  the  spinet  and  played  on  the  keys,  without 
sounding  them,  various  airs  that  came  into  his  memory  and  har- 
monised with  the  tenor  of  his  imaginations.  Then  he  sat  in  the 
window,  and  looked  long  into  the  silvery  blue  sky,  at  the  one  star. 
He  did  not  look  at  his  watch  to  note  how  the  night  passed,  because 
he  was  not  impatient.  Paul  was  never  so  content  as  when  alone, 
in  a  still  house,  communing  with  his  thoughts. 

After  a  while  he  stood  up,  went  into  the  hall,  unlocked  the 
porch  door,  and  took  a  turn  up  and  down  the  avenue  in  the  moon- 
light. He  was  stiff  with  sitting  still,  and  felt  a  little  chilled. 
The  great  oak  gates  of  the  lodge  were  never  fastened.  They  had 
been  barred  every  night  in  the  Rover's  days,  never  since.  What 
had  Paul  to  fear  ? 

He  did  not  remain  long  in  the  avenue,  as  he  was  afraid  of 
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being  away  from  his  post  for  more  than  a  few  minutes.  He 
returned  to  the  parlour,  without  locking  the  hall  door,  and  re- 
sumed his  place  at  the  window,  looking  up  at  the  sky  and  the  star. 

How  long  he  thus  sat,  lost  in  meditation,  he  did  not  know. 
He  was  roused  from  it  as  by  an  electric  shock — he  heard  a  move- 
ment in  the  room  overhead.  He  started  to  his  feet,  for  he  heard 
a  soft  tread.  He  went  to  the  parlour  door  and  listened.  The 
footfall  was  on  the  landing;  it  was  descending  the  stairs. 
Alarmed,  uncertain  what  to  do,  what  ought  to  be  done,  Paul 
remained  standing  in  the  doorway,  holding  the  latch  with  his  left 
hand,  watching. 

Then  he  saw  a  white  figure  issue  from  the  staircase  doorway, 
and  walk  down  the  hall  slowly.  A  coup'e  of  wax  candles  were 
burning  in  the  room  behind  Paul,  and  their  light  shone  along  the 
floor  and  cast  his  shadow  over  it.  The  floor  was  of  slate,  but 
some  mats  were  on  it,  and  a  strip  of  carpet  between  the  porch 
entrance  and  the  stair  door. 

There  could  be  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  who  was  walking 
through  the  hall ;  there  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  her  unconscious- 
ness of  what  she  was  doing.  Had  she  been  awake  or  in  her  right 
mind,  she  would  have  seen  the  candlelight  and  the  man  standing 
watching  her,  and  have  shrunk  away.  She  saw  nothing ;  she  was 
ashamed  of  nothing.  She  was  in  her  long  white  dress,  as  she 
had  lain  in  bed ;  she  was  possessed  by  one  idea,  even  in  her 
sleep.  She  held  her  hands  folded  one  over  the  other,  on  her 
bosom.  She  looked  neither  to  right  nor  to  left,  but  walked  on. 
She  went  direct  to  the  porch  doorway,  released  one  hand  from  its 
hold  on  her  breast,  opened  the  closed  door,  and  went  out. 

Then  Paul  recovered  from  his  amazement.  He  knew  that  she 
was  walking  in  her  sleep.  He  caught  from  a  hook  in  the  hall  a 
large  dark  cloak  that  his  sister  wore  in  wet  weather,  and  hurried 
after  Loveday.  He  would  not  wake  her,  and  cover  her  with  con- 
fusion, and  fill  her  with  terror.  He  threw  the  cloak  over  her 
shoulders,  and  she  accepted  it  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  drew  it 
with  the  disengaged  hand  together  across  her  bosom  and  what  she 
held  so  tightly  and  secretly  there.  She  went  through  the  outer 
court  and  under  the  gatehouse,  and  down  the  avenue ;  her  eyes 
were  wide  and  fixed  before  her.  She  did  not  turn  her  head  ;  she 
did  not  feel  the  cold  earth  and  stones  under  her  bare  feet.  Paul 
followed  her  at  a  little  distance.  She  passed  out  of  the  avenue 
into  the  lane,  and  descended  the  hill  till  she  reached  the  little 
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Spring  opposite  the  gate.  There  she  stood  still,  and,  letting  go 
her  hold  on  the  mantle,  put  forth  her  right  hand  to  the  ash  root 
she  had  held  and  leaned  on  in  the  evening  light.  Now  the  light 
struck  through  the  gateway  as  then,  but  the  light  was  now  that 
of  the  moon — then,  of  the  sun.  Then  it  had  turned  all  it  touched 
to  gold — now,  to  silver ;  then  the  spring  water  fell  in  diamonds 
— now,  in  pearls.  The  lane  was  overarched  with  trees,  and  was 
therefore  in  shadow,  except  at  the  well,  where  the  gate  and  gap 
in  the  trees  allowed  the  moonlight  to  flood  the  road  and  illumine 
the  bank  and  falling  water.  The  cloak  slipped  from  Loveday's 
shoulders  to  her  feet,  and  in  the  halo  of  white  effulgence  she 
stood,  looking  before  her  with  motionless  eyes  at  a  frond  of 
maidenhair  fern  that  danced  in  the  air  and  flashed  into  a  cluster 
of  silver  flakes,  and  then  sank  back  into  invisibility.  She  put  her 
fingers  to  her  neck  and  drew  the  gold  wedding  ring  from  her 
bosom,  and  held  it,  suspended  by  its  silk  thread,  spinning  and 
twinkling  in  the  moonlight.  Never  hasty,  never  rough,  in  any- 
thing she  did,  waking  or  sleeping,  she  unknotted  the  string — she 
did  not  break  it. 

Then  she  sighed,  and  holding  it  between  her  palms,  and  resting 
both,  closed,  on  the  ash  root,  she  laid  her  brow  on  them,  and  so 
remained,  still  as  a  figure  of  marble,  for  full  five  minutes.  Whilst 
Paul  hesitated  whether  to  step  forwards  and  throw  the  cloak  over 
her  again,  she  raised  her  head  and,  with  a  rapid  motion,  threw 
the  ring  from  her  into  the  spring. 

Then  she  turned  away,  and  began  rapidly  to  retrace  her  steps. 
Paul  followed,  carrying  the  mantle,  but  afraid  of  touching  her. 
She  had  done  that  which  she  had  determined  on,  and  was  more 
likely  now  to  be  roused  from  sleep  by  a  word  or  a  touch.  The 
highest  mercy  he  could  show  her  was  to  allow  her  to  return  to  her 
room  unroused. 

She  did  not  wake.  She  went  back  as  she  had  come,  and  Paul, 
when  he  returned  to  the  parlour,  heard  her  throw  herself  on  her 
bed.  Then  all  was  still. 

Paul  locked  the  hall  door,  and  resumed  his  place  at  the 
window.  He  blew  out  the  candles,  and  sat  thinking  till  morning 
broke  and  the  star  had  passed  over  the  roof  beyond  his  range. 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

THE   WARP. 

FOR  many  days  Loveday  was  confined  to  her  bed  by  nervous  fever. 
She  was  unconscious,  and  rambled.  But  she  never  uttered  one 
word  about  her  marriage,  or  named  Constantine.  She  spoke  very 
little,  and  then  concerning  her  brother,  and  little  Euth,  and 
domestic  arrangements  at  Nantsillan.  The  slab  of  slate  weighed 
on  her.  What  was  she  to  do  with  it  ?  How  many  years  was  she 
to  carry  it  about  with  her  ?  "Was  it  always  to  be  on  her  head, 
pressing  her  down  ? — because  it  hurt  her  ;  it  was  too  heavy  for 
her  to  bear.  "Would  no  one  take  the  slab  of  slate  off  her  head,  or 
must  she  bear  it  till  it  crushed  her  into  the  earth  ?  If  so,  would 
someone  write  on  it  '  Loveday,'  and  nothing  more,  and  leave  it  as 
her  tombstone  ?  Then  for  hours  she  lay  with  her  forefinger  on 
her  lips,  checking  herself  lest  she  should  say  something  that  must 
not  be  said. 

'  I  thought,'  said  Constantine,  *  that  you  were  about  to  get  a 
companion  for  Juliot,  to  save  her  trouble,  and  you  have  given  her 
an  additional  pack  to  carry.  This  comes  of  boasting,  Feather- 
stone.  You  told  me  you  had  secured  a  treasure.  But  I  suppose 
you  are  content  that  this  house  should  be  a  hospital.' 

*  You  were  nursed  in  it,'  said  Paul,  with  slight  reproach  in  his 
tone. 

*  The  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  pack  her  about  her  business 
as  soon  as  she  is  well.     Juliot  has  enough  to  do  with  the  baby, 
and  ought  not  to  be  worried  with  nursing  sick  women.' 

*  We  did  not  pack  you  away.' 

*  No ;  I  was  useful  to  you.     Saved  you  the  rides  to  Stanbury.' 

*  And  this  poor  girl  will  be  useful  when  she  is  well.' 

4 1  suppose  she  will  not  be  drawing  her  salary  all  the  time  she 
is  being  coddled  up  ? '  said  Constantine. 

Paul  did  not  answer ;  he  stood  up,  and  walked  away. 

Constantine  was  in  reality  very  anxious  about  the  condition 
of  Loveday.  He  stood  in  daily  terror  of  her  revealing  the  secret 
which  would  consign  him  to  prison.  He  was  not  heartless,  but 
he  was  rendered  so  for  the  time  by  his  fear  for  himself;  and,  in 
his  desire  to  screen  himself  from  suspicion,  he  allowed  Paul  to 
regard  him  as  lacking  in  common  charity.  His  want  of  feeling, 
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or  apparent  want  of  feeling,  for  the  patient,  angered  Paul 
Featherstone,  who  could  not  forget  that  his  brother-in-law  had 
lain  in  the  same  condition,  in  the  same  room,  less  than  two  years 
ago,  and  owed  his  life  to  the  attentions  he  and  his  sister  had 
freely,  ungrudgingly  given  him. 

Paul  Featherstone  did  not  call  in  a  medical  man  for  Loveday. 
'The  mind  is  suffering,'  he  said,  'and  reacts  on  the  body.  A 
surgeon  can  do  nothing.  The  mind  will  recover  itself  presently, 
and  then  the  body  will  cast  off  its  fever.  Too  much  wool  has 
been  worked  over  the  woof,  and  the  string  is  strained.' 

He  visited  the  sick  room  every  day,  and  sat  some  time  beside 
Loveday.  Sometimes  he  stood  over  her.  He  never  went  to  her 
without  kneeling  by  her  side  and  praying,  or  repeating  the  psalms 
of  David.  His  presence  always  brought  her  relief.  She  did  not 
recognise  him  when  delirious,  or  speak  to  him;  but  she  was 
cooler,  calmer,  after  his  visits.  He  laid  his  hand  on  her  hot  brow, 
and  a  stream  of  soothing  in8  uence  passed  from  him  to  her ;  the 
flame  in  her  cheek  became  less  fierce,  her  restlessness  abated. 

*  If  she  could  cry,  she  would  be  better,'  said  Paul  one  day, 
when  glimmering  consciousness  appeared  in  her  eyes.  '  Juliot, 
bring  the  baby.  She  seemed  to  love  it.  Try  whether  she  will 
recognise  the  child.  Perhaps  the  little  finger  may  touch  the  rock 
of  stone,  and  the  rivers  gush  forth  in  dry  places.' 

Juliot  went  out,  and  returned  with  the  little  fellow  in  her 
arms,  placed  him  on  Loveday's  bed,  and  said  :  '  My  dear,  I  have 
brought  you  my  baby,  little  Constantine.  Kiss  him.' 

Then  Loveday  shuddered,  and  shrank  away  with  a  look  of 
trouble  and  terror  in  her  face  ;  and  as  she  crouched  back  against 
the  wall,  with  her  hands  extended  before  her,  to  hold  off  the  child 
from  touching  her,  they  saw  that  the  experiment  had  failed. 
They  had  done  harm,  not  good,  by  it.  Paul  was  disappointed  and 
puzzled.  He  said  to  Loveday :  '  Give  me  your  hand.' 

She  always  obeyed  him ;  she  extended  her  hand  to  him,  and 
he  put  his  fingers  on  the  pulse;  the  blood  was  leaping  and 
hammering  in  her  veins. 

'  Lie  down,'  he  said. 

She  submitted. 

'  Shut  your  eyes.' 

She  closed  the  lids. 

'  Can  you  sleep  ?  ' 

She  shook  her  head  slightly. 
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*  I  am  your  master ;  I  order  you  to  sleep.  I  am  your  physician ; 
I  prescribe  sleep.  I  am  your  friend  ;  I  beseech  sleep.' 

She  unclosed  her  eyes,  looked  at  him  with  such  anguish  in 
them  as  to  move  him  grievously.  Then  she  closed  her  eyes 
again.  He  continued  to  hold  her  wrist  till  the  pulse  became 
more  regular,  and  then  he  withdrew. 

Next  day  she  was  better ;  the  fire  was  gone  from  her  cheeks. 
She  was  very  pale,  sunken-eyed,  and  thin,  but  the  light  of  restored 
intelligence  was  in  her  eyes.  She  was  very  weak.  A  look  of 
settled  melancholy,  almost  of  despair,  was  in  her  face. 

Paul  Featherstone  again  visited  her,  and  this  time  signed  to 
his  sister  to  leave  the  room.  He  stood — he  did  not  attempt  to 
take  a  chair — he  stood  some  little  way  from  the  bed.  He  had  his 
hat  in  his  hands  ;  he  held  it  with  both  in  front  of  him.  His  back 
was  towards  the  door  and  the  light  of  the  window,  but  the  reflected 
light  from  the  white  walls  and  sheet  partly  illumined  his  grave, 
earnest  face. 

'  Miss  Penhalligan,'  he  said,  in  a  low  tone, '  I  have  not  much 
to  say  to  you  to-day,  and  I  will  not  intrude  for  more  than  a  couple 
of  minutes.  I  only  dare  to  venture  here  as  your  doctor.  I  have 
had  to  deal  in  this  room  with  two  cases,  of  which  yours  is  one. 
There  has  been  unconsciousness  and  fever  in  both — in  the  first 
caused  by  outward  physical  wounds,  in  this  by  inward  wounds 
dealt  to  the  spirit.  I  do  not  know  your  story,  but  I  know  this, 
that  you  have  had  to  suffer.  The  pain  of  a  crushed  soul  has  been 
yours,  and  that  brought  on  your  illness.  The  wounds  are  not 
healed,  the  cause  of  your  sorrow  not  removed.  I  see  in  your  face 
that  the  anguish  remains,  though  the  bodily  fever  is  over.  I 
know  one  thing  more.  As  I  told  you  that  the  dominant  of 
woman's  life  is  self-sacrifice,  so  I  doubt  not  that  the  beginning,  the 
middle,  and  the  ending  of  this  passage  of  wild  and  troubled  music 
has  been  on  the  dominant  that  rules  true  woman.'  He  paused. 
Her  eyes  were  on  his,  full  of  entreaty  not  to  ask  anything — not 
to  press  her  to  yield  up  the  secret.  He  quite  understood  her. 
4 1  ask  you  nothing.  I  want  to  know  nothing.  That  I  am  right 
in  what  I  have  said  I  know  without  asking.  This  I  will  assure 
you  for  your  comfort:  you  never  said  a  word,  in  your  wildest 
paroxysms,  which  conveyed  a  hint  of  anything  you  may  wish  to 
keep  from  us.'  He  saw  a  look  of  relief  creep  into  her  eyes.  '  But 
I  have  not  come  here  to  speak  about  this.  I  have  come  to  remind 
you  of  something  you  yourself  asjced  me.  You  said  to  me  that 
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life  was  an  embroidery  on  canvas,  and  you  accepted  what  I  told 
you  was  the  woof  of  woman's  life.  Have  you  forgotten  what  I 
said  was  the  warp?  The  strings  of  that  are  fixed  above — in 
heaven.  Throw  the  rest  of  your  threads  about  the  warp,  and  the 
woof  will  not  give  way.'  He  was  silent  again  for  a  moment.  Then 
he  went  on  :  'Do  you  know  the  constellation  of  Charles's  Wain  ? 
It  turns  and  turns  for  ever,  but  in  all  its  turnings  the  two  fore- 
most stars  ever  point  in  one  direction ;  therefore  they  are  called 
the  Pointers.  In  all  the  motions  of  the  Wain  they  never  turn  a 
hairbreadth  aside — they  ever  point  to  the  Pole  Star.  There  are 
many  changes  and  revolutions  in  life,  but  each  of  us  has  his 
pointers — the  head  and  the  heart,  and  they  will  keep  him  steady 
if  they  point  ever  to  the  centre  of  the  spiritual  sphere.' 

Then  he  bowed,  and  left  the  room. 

A  moment  after,  she  heard  him  at  the  spinet  below,  playing 

and  singing : 

As  pants  the  hart  for  cooling  streams 

When  heated  in  the  chase, 
So  longs  my  soul  for  Thee,  0  God ! 

And  thy  refreshing  grace. 

Then   the   tears   trickled    from   the   eyes    of    Loveday   and 
moistened  her  pillow. 


(To  Tie  continued.) 
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WHAT  a  marvellous  man  Charlemagne  was !  I  think  nothing  so 
impresses  the  mind  with  the  idea  of  his  greatness  as  his  canal  to 
connect  the  Pegnitz  and  the  Altmiihl.  We  are  told  that  he  con- 
ducted fifty-three  campaigns  in  the  forty-five  years  of  his  reign ; 
but  what  of  that  ?  Any  fool  can  fight.  Plato  says  that  the  per- 
fect man  is  foursquare,  but  I  think  he  is  the  all-round  man,  and 
never  was  there  such  an  all-round  man  as  the  great  Karl.  He 
was  not  only  a  great  warrior,  he  was  a  political  organiser,  a  legis- 
lator ;  he  codified  the  laws,  he  was  a  lover  of  learning,  and  so  free 
from  pedantry  that  he  insisted  on  collecting  the  national  songs 
and  epic  heroic  poems  of  the  Frank  race,  which  his  stupid  and 
pious  son  Louis  burnt,  because  they  were  not  in  Latin  hexa- 
meters, and  were  the  records  of  barbarians.  He  drew  up  sermon- 
books  which  he  sent  round  to  ignorant  country  parsons,  and  bade 
them  read  these  wholesome  discourses  instead  of  talking  twaddle 
or  nonsense  in  their  pulpits.  But  that  which  strikes  me  as  the 
greatest  token  of  his  genius  was  his  canal.  To  appreciate  this 
one  must  know  something  of  the  map.  Charlemagne  wanted  to 
make  a  waterway  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  German  Ocean 
through  the  heart  of  Germany,  by  uniting  the  Ehine  and  the 
Danube.  This  was  only  practicable  in  one  way,  which  we  can  see 
with  maps  before  us ;  but  how  did  he  discover  it  when  the  country 
was  clothed  in  vast  forests  and  was  quite  unmapped  ?  A  huge 
horseshoe  of  limestone  mountains  encloses  the  Swabian  and 
Franconian  basins,  and  all  the  streams  that  rise  from  this  range 
all  but  one  slide  away  northward  to  the  heel  of  the  horseshoe,  and 
empty  themselves  into  the  Rhine  by  the  Neckar  and  the  Maine. 
One  only  river  takes  a  perverse  course,  and  cuts  its  way  through 
the  horseshoe  in  a  southerly  direction  and  flows  into  the  Danube : 
this  is  the  Altmiihl.  This,  then,  was  the  only  way  by  which  the 
projected  water-communication  could  be  made,  and  Charles  the 
Great  began  to  cut  a  canal  to  unite  the  Altmiihl  with  the  Pegnitz 
that  flows  into  the  Maine,  and  thus  decants  its  waters  through  the 
Rhine  into  the  German  Ocean.  Charlemagne  did  not  live  long 
enough  to  finish  his  canal,  and  that  stupid,  blundering  son  of  his, 
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Louis  the  Pious,  gave  up  the  undertaking ;  he  saw  no  more  good 
in  it  than  in  the  collection  of  old  heroic  songs. 

Centuries  passed,  and  nothing  came  of  the  canal  of  Charles 
the  Great  till  this  nineteenth  century,  when  King  Louis  I.  of 
Bavaria  completed  the  undertaking,  just  as  the  railway  was 
abolishing  the  utility  of  canals. 

But  conceive  what  that  canal  would  have  done  for  Austria 
and  Germany,  for  Hungary  and  the  Netherlands,  had  it  been  com- 
pleted !  Why,  the  commerce  of  the  East  would  have  flowed 
through  it  throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  and  brought  wealth  and 
enlightenment,  and  almost  ensured  peace  in  the  great  centre  of 
Europe.  That  canal,  if  it  had  been  completed,  would  have  done 
more  than  anything  else  to  give  prosperity  to  the  empire,  and 
secure  it  against  internal  convulsions. 

It  is  really  worth  while  going  from  Niirnberg  to  see  the  traces 
of  Charlemagne's  work,  and  give  a  few  minutes  to  thinking  of  the 
greatness  of  that  wondrous  genius. 

I  was  considering  this  as  the  train  drew  up  at  Hersbriick,  and 
I  jumped  out  to  begin  my  exploration  of  the  valley  of  the  upper 
Pegnitz. 

Hersbriick  lies  on  the  Pegnitz  above  Niirnberg,  at  the  point 
where  that  river  emerges  from  the  mountains.  Just  above  it 
rises  the  Houberg,  a  long  ridge  with  plateau  at  the  top,  about 
2,000  feet  high.  It  is  reached  through  a  ravine  called  the  Cleft 
of  the  Huns,  up  which  the  path  clambers  ;  a  platform  is  reached, 
edged  with  abrupt  precipices  of  dolomitic  limestone,  that  com- 
mands the  valley  of  the  Pegnitz  and  a  main  road  of  communica- 
tion, from  remote  ages,  between  Bohemia  and  the  Franconian 
basin  and  the  upper  Danube.  At  this  point  the  Pegnitz  turns 
from  its  southerly  course,  bends  west,  and  finally  reaches  the 
Maine.  Eemains  of  stone  walls  and  tiles  indicate  that  it  was 
fortified ;  and,  indeed,  we  know  that  a  castle  stood  on  this  point  in 
1057 — the  Havecksburg ;  but  there  are  traces  of  far  earlier 
defences,  and,  on  an  exploration  of  the  plateau  in  1876,  it  was 
discovered  to  be  a  fortified  settlement  of  the  earliest  inhabitants. 
An  iron  axe,  a  bronze  armlet,  and  even  stone  weapons  have  been 
found  on  the  Houberg. 

The  valley  of  the  Pegnitz,  though  pretty  up  to  Enzendorf,  is 
not  rocky  ;  the  river  glides  deep,  without  a  ripple,  between  green 
meadows,  and  the  hills  on  either  side  are  covered  with  pine  woods. 
A  railway  bridge  at  Vorra  is  curious  because  built  of  a  breccia  of 
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mussel-shells,  the  shells  so  closely  packed  that  there  seems  to  be 
no  room  for  the  cement  which  has  fastened  them  together  into 
hard  stone.  The  hamlet  of  Alfalter  was  given  a  peculiar  privi- 
lege by  the  Niirnbergers,  to  whom  it  belonged,  in  1504.  Every 
householder  was  allowed  to  sell  beer  and  bread  without  hanging 
out  a  sign  above  his  door — but  this  was  only  to  be  between  May 
and  October.  In  1528  they  withdrew  this  licence  ;  and  when 
the  villagers  remonstrated,  a  licence  to  keep  open  alehouse  was 
granted  to  that  woman  who  was  last  confined ;  consequently  every 
baby  arrival  in  the  place  changed  the  site  of  the  village  tavern, 
and  the  traveller  needing  refreshment  was  obliged  to  inquire  in 
which  house  the  last  baby  had  been  born,  for  there  only  might  he 
claim  entertainment.  Verily  our  forefathers  went  out  of  their 
way  to  do  funny  things. 

At  Artelskofen  a  narrow  valley  from  the  west  leads  by  a  lovely 
walk  to  one  of  the  curiosities  of  the  district.  The  whole  of  this 
region  consists  of  an  elevated  table-land  of  dolomitic  limestone 
superimposed  on  Jurassic  limestone.  Only  here  and  there  does 
the  superincumbent  rock  remain,  and  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary of  these  relics  is  '  The  Finger  of  God.'  From  the  top  of 
a  rounded  hill  rising  above  the  plateau  stands  a  needle  of  dolo- 
mite ;  the  height  has  not  been  measured,  and  the  top  is  inaccess- 
ible. Pine  trees  cover  the  hill  and  conceal  its  base,  but  from  all 
the  district  round  can  be  seen,  on  almost  the  highest  point,  the 
1  Finger  of  God '  pointing  heavenwards.  It  might  be  taken  for  a 
tall  lighthouse. 

Artelskofen  was  sadly  troubled  in  the  Middle  Ages  with  its 
dead.  It  had  no  cemetery,  and  was  not  allowed  one  till  1720,  and 
the  conveyance  of  its  dead  over  the  wild  and  rocky  roads  to  the 
distant  graveyard  of  Sittenbach  caused  the  villagers  much  incon- 
venience. In  1650  a  girl  of  twelve  years  old  died,  and  as  she  was 
being  taken  to  burial  a  storm  came  on,  whereon  the  mourners  took 
refuge  with  the  coffin  in  a  farm  halfway.  The  stove  was  lighted 
and  the  room  was  warm.  The  mourners  took  out  their  provisions 
of  bread  and  cheese,  and  beer  was  produced  by  the  farmer,  when 
all  at  once  knocks  were  heard  inside  the  coffin,  then  it  began  to 
move  on  the  table ;  and  when  one  man,  more  courageous  than  the 
rest,  prised  it  open  with  an  axe,  the  dead  girl  sat  up  and  asked 
for  some  beer.  She  lived  for  many  years  after,  married,  and  her 
descendants  are  still  peasants  in  the  place. 

From  this  point  the  rocks  become  fine,  they  rise  in  crags  with 
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gulfs  and  gullies  filled  with  dark  pine  cut  through  them  and 
disconnecting  them. 

High  above  the  river,  on  a  rock  above  a  cluster  of  russet  roofs 
of  cottages,  stands  a  chateau-like  hotel,  Euprechtstegen,  with 
terrace  and  pleasant  walks  cut  in  the  woods  about  it.  I  can 
commend  this  centre  for  excursions,  because  I  stayed  there 
some  little  while,  and  found  it  most  comfortable;  an  excellent 
cuisine,  an  obliging  host,  rooms  large,  clean,  and  airy,  and  the 
terms  most  moderate.  Four  shillings  and  sixpence  per  diem,  all 
included.  For  those  who  wish  to  combine  music  with  scenery  no 
better  place  can  be  found.  Bayreuth  is  easily  accessible,  so 
that  the  performances  there  can  be  attended  and  Euprechtstegen 
returned  to  the  same  night.  As  accommodation  at  Bayreuth  is 
not  always  to  be  had,  and  when  had  is  dear,  I  found  it  best  to 
remain  at  Euprechtstegen  and  go  to  Bayreuth  for  the  Wagner 
performances  every  day,  and  return  at  night.  Euprechtstegen 
derives  its  name  from  a  hermit,  Eupert,  who  lived  in  the  ravine 
of  the  Ankathal,  or  Anchorite's  valley,  that  opens  here  into  the 
valley  of  the  Pegnitz  from  the  west. 

Formerly  the  Hermit's  glen  was  so  closed  in  by  rocks  as  to  be 
almost  inaccessible ;  one  great  shoulder  of  limestone  that  nearly 
closed  it  was  perforated  with  a  huge  natural  arch,  but  when  the  rail- 
way was  constructed  a  few  years  ago  up  the  valley  of  the  Pegnitz 
the  contractors  quarried  away  this  mass  of  rock  and  destroyed  the 
arch.  Before  the  glen  was  thus  opened  it  was  a  hard  scramble 
up  it,  and  St.  Eupert  found  it  easier  to  climb  the  rock  where  now 
stands  the  hotel,  and  reach  his  cave  near  the  head  of  the  ravine 
by  a  walk  above  the  precipices  that  shut  in  the  gorge.  That 
cave  of  his  is  curious  in  several  ways.  The  best  idea  that  can  be 
formed  of  it  is  to  imagine  a  vast  molar  tooth  standing  half  out  of 
the  gums  about  70  feet  high,  with  the  cavities  between  the  fangs 
showing  on  three  sides.  In  front  is  the  entrance  to  the  cave, 
36  feet  wide  and  12  feet  high.  The  openings  right  and  left  were 
much  smaller,  and  were  walled  up. 

Inside  the  cave  the  effect  is  peculiar,  and  the  origin  of  the 
cave  perplexing.  One  seems  to  be  standing  in  a  gigantic  fire- 
place. In  front  of  one  is  the  fire-back,  quite  smooth,  but  with  the 
arch  marked  on  it.  Overhead  the  rock  or  tooth  is  seen  to  be 
hollow,  and  to  run  up  some  height,  like  a  chimney.  It  is  not, 
however,  open  at  the  top.  The  rock  is  a  relic  of  the  old  super- 
incumbent dolomitic  formation,  of  which  all  the  surrounding 
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portion  has  been  carried  away  except  a  chimney  of  an  ancient 
cavern  once  buried  deep  beneath  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  that 
was  preserved  because  the  stalactite  incrusting  the  chimney  had 
rendered  it  harder  than  the  surrounding  rock. 

The  forest  is  here  very  dense,  but  in  a  walk  down  the  valley 
weird  rocks  can  be  seen  starting  up  between  the  trees ;  at  one 
point  the  Seven  Giants — seven  huge  grey  masses  of  stone,  like 
Egyptian  Memnons;  then  in  an  open  glade  the  Giant's  Castle, 
with  its  keep,  its  windows,  doors,  and  battlements,  so  like  real 
masonry  as  to  invite  an  inspection  before  the  visitor  gives  cre- 
dence to  the  assertion  that  it  is  a  natural  formation.  I  confess  to 
being  somewhat  weary  of  stalactite  caverns,  having  visited  a  good 
many  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  but  I  never  saw  any  so  curious 
as  the  Windloch,  near  Neuhaus,  at  a  place  called  Krottensee,  or 
Frog's-lake.  For  centuries  it  was  known  that  there  was  a  circular 
hole  in  the  ground  in  the  forest,  out  of  which  an  icy  wind  blew, 
but  no  one  dreamed  of  exploring  it.  It  was  regarded  with  super- 
stitious fear  till  in  1833  a  poor  mad  woman,  rambling  through  the 
woods,  fell  in.  Her  cries  were  heard  by  a  woodcutter  five  days 
after  her  disappearance,  and  he  reported  what  he  had  heard.  A 
detachment  of  adventurous  men  with  ropes  visited  the  well-like 
opening,  and  one  was  let  down  into  it  by  torches.  At  the  bottom, 
about  100  feet  below  the  surface,  the  poor  creature  was  found, 
fortunately  unhurt,  on  a  heap  of  branches  and  leaves  that  had 
fallen  in  and  accumulated  to  a  considerable  height,  so  that  her 
fall  had  been  broken.  She  was  extricated  and  lived  for  fifteen 
years  after. 

No  further  attempt  to  explore  the  cave  was  made  till  1853, 
when  a  fresh  entrance  was  made  through  a  rift  where  light  glim- 
mered, but  even  then  only  one  level  of  the  cavern  was  examined. 
Only  in  1878  was  a  lower  level  explored  and  made  accessible. 

One  horrible  discovery  was  made  when  the  cave  was  searched 
— several  human  skulls  and  skeletons,  together  with  weapons  and 
other  relics,  which  leave  no  doubt  as  to  who  the  unfortunates  were 
who  found  there  a  living  grave.  In  1703  a  skirmish  took  place 
in  the  neighbourhood  between  the  Bavarians  and  the  imperial 
troops,  in  which  the  former  were  defeated.  Again,  in  the  August 
of  1796,  General  Jourdan  retreated  before  the  imperial  troops 
through  the  Pegnitz  Valley,  on  which  occasion  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood was  in  arms  against  the  defeated  French,  who  fled  with 
precipitation  and  without  order.  Apparently  some  soldiers  on 
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both  occasions  lost  their  way  in  the  forest  whilst  in  flight,  and  fell 
into  the  Windloch,  whence  they  never  emerged.  Indeed,  their 
skulls  and  bones  lie  there  still  where  they  died.  They  have  not 
been  given  Christian  burial. 

The  curious  feature  of  this  cavern  is  that  we  see  in  it  that  the 
whole  mountain  in  which  it  runs  is  like  a  fossil  sponge.  The 
caves  and  passages  are  simply  endless,  as  numerous  and  as 
ramified  as  the  passages  in  a  coarse  bath  sponge.  Two  or  three 
have  been  made  accessible,  that  is  all ;  a  hundred,  a  thousand 
more  might  also  be  penetrated  with  a  little  trouble.  They  go 
up,  they  go  down,  to  the  right,  to  the  left ;  a  handrail  protects  the 
visitor  from  a  horrible  gulf  of  solid  darkness,  which  even  the 
magnesium  light  will  not  irradiate.  Here  one  might  ramble  on, 
and  tumble,  and  pick  oneself  up  if  not  shattered  by  the  fall,  and 
creep  along  as  long  as  life  lasted,  without  coming  out  into  the 
day.  It  gives  one  an  uncomfortable  half-hour  to  handle  the 
skulls  of  the  poor  men  who  perished  in  that  abyss,  and  consider 
what  they  endured  before  death  put  a  period  to  their  horrors. 

As  for  the  waterfalls  and  organs,  the  Crystal  Palace,  the 
Eagle,  the  Madonna,  the  Albert  Diirer,  of  stalactite  and  stalag- 
mite, wherewith  one  is  pestered  by  the  guide,  I  say  nothing  con- 
cerning them ;  they  interested  me  not.  My  attention  was  directed 
to  the  mysteries  of  the  place,  the  openings  on  all  sides  into  untrod 
galleries,  the  honeycomb  of  the  whole  rock  of  which  the  moun- 
tain is  built  up. 

High  above  the  whole  table-land  stands  a  crag  of  dolomite, 
crowned  with  the  castle  of  Hohenstein,  still  in  fair  preservation. 
It  is  the  most  commanding  situation  in  the  whole  district,  and 
the  view  from  it  is  very  extensive,  bounded  on  the  east  by  the 
Bohemian  forest,  on  the  north-east  by  the  Fichtel  Mountains, 
and  on  the  west  by  the  low  forest  range  of  the  Steigerwald.  It 
belonged  to  the  Counts  of  Babenberg.  According  to  tradition  the 
Emperor  Louis  the  Bavarian  was  born  here,  and  the  unfortunate 
Conradin  spent  many  years  in  this  eagle's  nest,  and  here  dictated 
his  will  before  he  departed  to  Naples  to  his  tragic  death  in  1268. 
This  is  possible  enough,  as  the  castle  came  to  the  Hohenstaufen 
in  1235.  In  1553  the  Margrave  Albert  Alcebiades  attacked  and 
took  the  castle,  and  partly  ruined  it.  King  Louis  I.  of  Bavaria 
spent  a  trifle  in  putting  it  in  a  condition  to  prevent  further  ruin, 
and  it  is  now  inhabited  by  a  guard  who  looks  over  the  country  to 
give  signal  in  the  event  of  fire.  The  castle  can  never  have  been 
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large ;  it  contained  two  courts,  one  at  a  considerable  elevation 
above  the  other.  The  walls  grow  out  of  the  limestone  rocks 
which  in  places  overhang,  and  the  castle  would  be  impregnable 
were  it  possible  for  its  defenders  to  subsist  without  food. 

It  has  been  a  wonder  to  me  how  these  castles  perched  on  rocks 
were  supplied  with  water,  but  when  any  that  are  in  habitable 
condition  are  examined  the  difficulty  disappears.  Unlike  English 
castles,  the  towers  of  the  German  castles  were  furnished  with  very 
steep  tiled  roofs,  and  every  drop  of  rain  that  fell  on  these  roofs 
was  carried  away  by  an  ingenious  arrangement  of  fall-pipes  into 
the  castle  well,  which  was  often  sunk  to  an  enormous  depth. 
These  wells  were  not  supplied  by  springs,  but  filled  with  rain- 
water. 

Below  the  rock  of  Hoh  en  stein  is  a  small  village,  and  in  the 
humble  inn  I  found  a  travellers'  book.  The  only  English  inscrip- 
tion was  as  follows — it  is  needless  to  say,  not  written  by  an 
Englishman : 

John  Eckstein  of  Wb'ked  visited  this  Mountain 
Hohenstein  with  a  beautiful  Weather  and  a 
dress-coat  with  a  Umbrella  and  his  friends 
Pflier  and  Eaum,  all  Canditates  of  the  Ostiologie. 

Near  Hohenstein  is  a  mill,  in  which  in  1817,  at  the  instigation 
of  their  mother  and  with  the  assistance  of  a  servant,  the  two  sons 
of  the  miller  murdered  their  father.  The  mill  stands  at  the 
bottom  of  a  narrow  glen,  enclosed  by  pine  wood -covered  hills,  and 
is  called  the  Black  Mill. 

On  August  9,  1817,  the  miller  disappeared,  and  it  was  sup- 
posed that,  as  he  returned  drunk  from  Sittenbach,  he  had  fallen 
into  the  stream  and  been  drowned.  About  a  year  after  his  dis- 
appearance suspicion  arose  that  the  man  had  been  murdered. 
The  local  magistrate  investigated  the  matter,  but  found  no 
evidence  to  show  that  the  rumour  was  based  on  truth.  In  1821 
this  magistrate  was  suspended  on  suspicion  of  malversation,  and  a 
new  one  appointed ;  whereupon  fire  broke  out  among  the  archives 
of  Hersbriick  and  destroyed  them :  suspicion  naturally  attached  to 
the  degraded  magistrate. 

A  fresh  examination  was  begun  into  the  matter  of  the  miller's 
disappearance  in  1821,  when  a  confession  was  obtained  from  the 
wife  of  Wagner  the  serving-man,  who  had  assisted  in  the  murder. 
She  said  'that  in  August  1817  the  miller's  sons  tried  to  persuade 
her  husband  to  assist  them  in  getting  rid  of  their  father ;  that  at 
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last  her  husband  went  one  night  into  the  miller's  bedroom  and 
helped  the  sons  to  destroy  him ;  whereupon  the  corpse  was  buried 
in  the  cleft  of  a  rock  near  a  field  belonging  to  the  mill.' 

The  old  miller,  Kleinschrot,  who  was  a  cruel  husband  and 
father,  and  a  man  of  most  abandoned  habits,  had  lived  in  constant 
enmity  with  his  family.  At  last  they  could  no  longer  endure  him, 
and  the  wife  and  her  two  sons  and  two  daughters  agreed  to  get  rid 
of  him.  On  December  7  the  court  arrested  the  entire  family,  and 
next  day  Wagner  showed  the  magistrate  where  the  body  had  been 
buried.  After  removing  several  loose  stones  and  layers  of  leaves  and 
moss,  the  remains  of  the  unfortunate  man  were  found.  According 
to  usage  the  accused  were  confronted  with  the  remains.  The  elder 
son,  Conrad,  at  once  exclaimed,  '  This  is  my  father's  body,  but  I 
did  not  murder  him.'  The  second,  Frederick,  would  say  nothing. 
The  youngest  daughter,  Kunegunda,  cried  out,  '  I  know  nothing 
about  this,  but  I  know  about  my  father's  death.'  Margaret  ex- 
claimed, *  I  am  innocent  of  the  deed ;  I  knew  nothing  about  it 
till  I  heard  my  father's  dreadful  scream,  and  then  it  was  too  late.' 
The  wife,  Barbara  Kleinschrot,  was  a  dull-witted  woman,  univer- 
sally acknowledged  to  be  kind-hearted,  patient,  well-meaning, 
and  of  spotless  life  and  reputation.  The  same  was  the  unanimous 
testimony  of  all  who  knew  the  family  to  the  character  of  the 
children ;  they  were  pious,  honest,  gentle,  orderly,  and  industrious : 
the  only  black  sheep  in  this  flock  of  lambs  was  the  man  they  had 
murdered !  One  very  curious  fact  came  out  at  the  investiga- 
tion. Old  Kleinschrot  himself  had  been  a  bad  son  to  his  own 
father,  and  had  lifted  up  his  impious  hand  against  him.  His  son 
Conrad  said,  and  his  statement  was  confirmed,  '  My  father  was  a 
savage  man,  who  never  treated  us  as  his  children,  nor  even  called 
us  his  children,  but  always  rogues  and  thieves.  He  could  not 
endure  our  mother ;  called  her  by  the  vilest  names,  and  frequently 
beat  her  so  that  she  lay  in  bad  for  days  :  she  bears  the  marks  of 
his  cruel  treatment  on  her  body  to  this  day.  Sometimes  he 
kicked  and  beat  her  till  she  was  so  covered  with  blood  that  no 
one  could  have  recognised  her.  Meanwhile  he  had  three  illegiti- 
mate children  by  women  upon  whom  he  spent  the  money  which 
my  mother  had  brought  him  at  their  marriage,  for  all  the  property 
was  hers.'  The  sons  further  described  his  cruelties  exercised  on 
themselves.  The  miller  was  cut  down  with  an  axe  by  Wagner,  and 
then  stabbed  at  a  signal  given  by  Conrad  ringing  the  mill  bell. 

Conrad  and  Wagner  were  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life, 
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Frederick  to  imprisonment  for  fifteen  years,  the  mother  for  eight 
years ;  the  daughters  were  acquitted  for  want  of  evidence. 

The  castle  of  Hartenstein,  which  lies  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Pegnitz,  also  on  a  mass  of  rock  rising  out  of  the  plateau,  but 
not  so  high  as  Hohenstein,  is  now  in  ruins ;  it  has  a  peculiar 
interest  for  those  who  love  Wagner's  operas,  because  Wolfram 
of  Eschenbach,  the  hero  of  '  Tannhauser,'  after  Tannhauser  him- 
self, was  in  the  service  of  the  Baron  of  Hartenstein,  and  spent 
several  years  in  this  castle,  where  he  honoured  the  lady  of  the 
house,  Elizabeth,  with  his  songs  and  reverent  devotion.  Wagner 
has  transferred  this  Elizabeth  to  the  Wartburg,  and  identified 
her  with  Saint  Elizabeth. 

Wolfram  is  the  author  of  the  '  Parsival '  out  of  which  Wagner 
formed  his  last  and  noblest  opera.  Wolfram  mentions  Elizabeth  of 
Hartenstein  in  his  *  Parsival.'  The  date  of  his  death  was  1230  ; 
a  few  years  before  his  death  the  castle  passed  away  from  the 
Hartensteiners  by  marriage  to  the  family  of  Eeicheneck,  but  the 
new  lord  took  to  pillaging  the  merchants  travelling  along  the 
road  between  Niirnberg  and  Prague,  and  at  the  complaint  of  the 
citizens,  Louis  the  Bavarian  besieged  the  castle  and  expelled  the 
robber  baron.  From  Kuprechtstegen  the  road  up  the  valley  abounds 
in  lovely  scenery,  the  rocks  are  wildly  fantastic  and  picturesque. 
At  one  place  stand  two  pillars  of  dolomite,  shaped  by  the  weather 
into  female  figures,  and  going  by  the  name  of  the  *  Gossips.' 
One  woman  wears  a  bonnet,  another  a  kerchief  over  her  head ; 
their  faces  are  together,  and  they  seem  engaged  in  close  and  eager 
conversation.  Still  more  extraordinary  is  the  Dragon's  Head. 
This  is  a  gigantic  head,  more  like  that  of  a  man  or  a  lion  than  a 
dragon,  with  the  mouth  gaping  above  the  river ;  small  rifts  make 
the  nostrils ;  there  is  a  projecting  nose,  and  two  hollow  eyes — 
caverns,  out  of  which  at  one  time  subterranean  streams  spouted  ; 
above  the  brows  grow  turf,  scrub,  and  small  firs,  like  a  bristling  head 
of  hair ;  and  then,  over  all,  precipitous  cliffs  shoot  up  into  the  sky 
like  castle  towers.  On  the  level  of  the  gigantic  mouth  the  river 
is  very  deep,  and  here  the  road  is  on  the  level  of  the  walls.  One 
night  a  peasant  was  driving  along  the  road  in  his  waggon  with  a 
pair  of  horses,  when,  instead  of  turning  with  the  sweep  of  the  road, 
in  the  dark  he  drove  right  on  to  the  dragon's  mouth.  In  went 
peasant  and  waggon  and  horses,  and  though  his  body  was  re- 
covered, the  waggon  and  horse-bones  lie  in  the  depths  under  the 
rock  still. 
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A  violent  storm  of  thunder,  lightning,  and  rain  had  swept 
down  the  valley  just  before  I  walked  through  it  on  one  occasion, 
after  which  the  sun  blazed  forth,  and  the  effect  of  the  limestone 
precipices  steaming  in  the  sun's  rays  was  very  remarkable.  The 
railroad  dives  in  and  out  of  tunnels,  traversing  five  in  a  com- 
paratively short  distance  before  reaching  Neuhaus,  and  no  idea  of 
the  beauty  of  the  valley  can  be  obtained  by  a  traveller  who 
contents  himself  with  a  railway  journey  from  Niirnberg  to 
Bayreuth. 

The  river  swarms  with  fish,  as  two  English  enthusiasts  know, 
who  go  there  every  year  and  say  nothing  about  it  to  other  dis- 
ciples of  old  Izaak  Walton. 

The  water  always  maintains  one  temperature ;  it  never  freezes ; 
even  on  the  shallow  pools  at  the  side  ice  does  not  form,  as  the 
river  is  fed  from  subterranean  reservoirs.  At  Euprechtstegen  the 
stream  in  the  Anka  ravine  disappears,  but  re-emerges  under 
the  rock  on  which  the  inn  is  built  in  sufficient  force  to  drive  a 
turbine,  which  forces  water  up  into  the  hotel.  The  river  is  deep 
bottle-green,  and  clear  as  glass  down  to  Hersbriick,  where  it  unites 
with  other  streams  not  issuing  from  limestone,  and  it  becomes 
yellow  and  turbid. 

The  botanist  will  find  much  to  interest  him  in  the  woods  on 
the  plateau  and  in  the  marshes.  Four  kinds  of  pinks  grow  on  the 
dolomitic  rocks,  and  many  an  orchis — among  them  the  curious 
green  man. 

Also,  if  the  visitor  be  desirous  of  seeing  the  very  fattest 
women  produced  by  the  Continent,  let  him  run  across  the  Bohe- 
mian frontier  to  Marienbad,  and  when  the  band  plays  he  will 
see  them  rolling,  literally  rolling  along  the  paths  in  the  forest  to 
the  orchestra,  in  all  degrees  of  obesity,  past  the  wildest  imagina- 
tion to  picture.  Marienbad  has  the  credit  of  reducing  fat.  I  sat 
at  table  d'hote  one  day  there,  wedged  in  among  fat  women,  and 
saw  and  heard  them  eat.  Then  I  ceased  to  wonder  that  they 
were  fat,  and  my  opinion  of  the  powers  of  the  Marienbad  waters 
to  reduce  such  vigorous  and  omnivorous  eaters  into  moderate 
proportions  rose  to  a  high  pitch. 

This  is  what  the  fat  lady  opposite  me  ate :  soup,  boiled  beef, 
veal  cutlets,  roast  pork,  raw  herring  and  onions,  baked  veal,  then 
ordered  *  gefiillte  Taube,'  stuffed  dove ;  and  when  she  had  eaten 
that  was  a  gefullte  Taube  herself. 
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FROM  SKIDDAW   TOP 
ON  JUBILEE  BONFIRE  NIGHT. 

DOUBTLESS  it  was  something  of  a  privilege  to  have  been  one 
of  the  select  few  who  had  climbed  up  from  the  little  inn  at 
Wytheburn  on  the  previous  Friday,  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  five 
willing  navvies,  to  have  helped  at  the  building  of  the  Jubilee 
Bonfire  on  Helvellyn's  top. 

Then,  as  we  panted  up  through  the  blazing  sunshine,  and  saw 
how  the  little  fragrant  bundles  of  larch  from  the  Dalehead  planta- 
tions puzzled  the  stalwart  navigator,  and  bade  him  throw  his  burden 
of  twenty-two  pounds  weight  down  with  a  hearty  thud  from  time 
to  time,  one  realised  something  of  the  laborious  effort  that  loyalty 
must  cost,  when  it  takes  the  form  of  a  Jubilee  bonfire  on  a  Cum- 
berland mountain  height. 

Is  the  game  worth  the  candle  ?  That  was  a  question  which 
only  Jubilee  night  could  solve. 

On  that  night  from  end  to  end  of  England  candles  of  loyalty 
would  be  lit,  not  in  street  windows  alone,  but  on  every  high  hill. 
And  only  those  who  would  take  the  trouble  to  climb  the  heights 
on  June  21  would  be  able  to  give  an  answer  to  the  question.  So 
to  a  Cumbrian  height  on  Jubilee  night  we  determined  to  climb, 
and  Skiddaw  was  the  height  selected. 

That  the  choice  was  a  wise  one  the  sequel  proved.  Gold  lay 
the  light  on  the  Crosthwaite  Valley ;  gold  gleamed  the  waters  of 
Bassenthwaite ;  loud  sang  the  thrushes,  and  whitely  glowed  the 
hawthorn  wreaths,  filling  the  air  with  Junetide  fragrance,  as  we 
turned  up  the  lane  that  leads  from  the  main  road  to  Latrigg  side, 
and  skirting  that  old  burial-place  of  Lathar  the  Dane  and  his 
Norse  Viking  followers,  made  the  best  of  our  ascent  to  the  Gale,  as 
Skiddaw  Common  is  locally  called.  Below  us,  as  we  paused  and  looked 
back  down  the  larchen  avenue,  the  little  grey  town  of  Keswick 
was  gathering  above  itself  a  faint  canopy  of  opaline  smoke  that 
told  us  it  was  near  supper-time.  Greta  mourned  in  its  hollow,  but 
faintly,  for  there  had  been  an  unprecedented  stretch  of  dry  weather, 
and  to-night  what  little  voice  was  left  her  at  the  weir  by  Southey's 
old  home  was  drowned  in  the  cries  of  the  dark  crowd  who  were 
spectators  of  the  Jubilee  sports  in  the  Fitz  Park  at  our  feet, 
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It  had  been  a  great  day  for  Keswick.  The  public  park  had 
been  declared  free  of  debt  in  honour  of  a  Queen  whose  first  wish 
when  she  came  to  the  throne  was  to  see  the  debts  of  the  royal 
house  discharged.  Thirteen  hundred  children,  or  more,  had  taken 
part  in  a  loyal  procession,  and  the  public  park  by  Greta's  side 
was  still  black  with  the  rejoicing  crowds  as  up  we  went  towards 
Skiddaw  top.  We  were  not  alone ;  knots  of  people  had  already 
turned  into  the  lane  at  Latrigg  foot,  and  above  us  a  band  of  men, 
carrying  rockets  and  the  like,  appeared  as  dots  upon  Jenkin 
side. 

We  left  the  '  Gale  '  and  turned  sharply  up  towards  the  huts. 
Here,  by  a  cartload  of  faggots,  stood  a  good-natured  Cumbrian, 
who  with  man-of-the-mountain  peremptoriness  said,  'Noo,  nin 
on  ye's  gaan  to  top  widout  a  bit  o'  ballast  to-neet.  It's  Vicar's 
orders  ye  can  tak  much  or  tak  little,  but  it's  not  mair  than  yance 
in  fifty  years  ye  hev  sek  a  chance.'  His  argument  was  unanswer- 
able. We  shouldered  our  bundles,  and  upward  still  we  clomb. 
The  first  hut  was  reached.  *  They're  gaan  oop  wid  rockets,'  said 
the  cheery  lemonade-selling  hermit,  '  a  gay  bit  sen.'  '  Who's 
gone  up  ?  '  I  said.  *  Why,  Vicar,'  he  replied.  Unfortunate  par- 
son! I  thought;  if  he's  gone  up  with  rockets,  he  won't  come 
down  again  in  a  hurry.  His  fragments  may  have  already  rolled 
into  the  stately  march  of  another  planet,  and  there  will  be  a  poor 
chance  of  signalling  from  Skiddaw  to  the  North  to-night  if  we 
are  to  depend  on  either  the  Vicar  or  his  fireworks. 

But  on  we  went;  not  without  pauses.  It  may  have  been 
something  in  the  fagots  at  our  backs,  but  it  is  certain  we  never 
found  the  view  of  Derwentwater,  with  its  lustrous  bodyguard  of 
mountains,  so  well  worth  watching,  nor  ever  seemed  to  find  the 
Naddle  Vale  and  the  long  back  of  Helvellyn  an  object  so  fre- 
quently calling  for  a  halt  of  admiration. 

Yet  if  the  truth  be  admitted  that  the  fagot  helped  us  in  our 
looking  back,  the  evening  helped  us  more.  It  was  a  paragon  of 
eventides.  Derwentwater  '  gleamed  like  the  flashing  of  a  shield.' 
Walla  Crag,  with  its  wall  of  shimmering  wood,  was  gradually 
taking  such  rosy  light  from  the  flushing  sky  as  we  had  nowhere 
seen  except  on  Cader  Iris,  and  when  we  reached  the  second  hut 
on  Skiddaw,  the  rugged  top  of  Bleaberry  seemed  solid  amethyst. 

We  fell  in  now  with  traces  of  the  bonfire  preparations.  The 
steep  pull  up  *  Jenkin '  was  littered  with  fagot  and  worn  into 
whiteness  by  feet  of  men  and  horses, 
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As  we  gained  the  long  grassy  back  of  the  Jenkin,  these 
straggling  white  lines  and  marks  of  desperate  struggles  with 
load  of  stick  or  barrel  of  tar — for  the  sledge  marks  told  us  that 
something  heavier  than  fagots  had  been  on  before  us — converged, 
and  the  road  across  the  grey  grassed  mountain  slope  toward  the 
'  Lai  Man,'  or  lesser  Skiddaw  height,  was  plainly  discernible.  A 
wayfaring  stranger  from  the  South,  even  though  a  fool,  would 
hardly  err  therein. 

At  the  iron  railings  we  paused,  for  the  sight  was  curious. 
Away  to  the  North,  looking  like  a  huge  fungus,  the  bonfire  stack 
on  Skiddaw  top  stood  black  against  as  glorious  an  evening  sky 
as  I  recollect.  The  near  slope  of  the  Lai  Man  was  dotted  with 
men,  each  struggling  to  the  top,"where,  a  glittering  ensign  showed 
us,  was  also  a  Jubilee  bonfire  vantage  ground. 

Here  a  man  with  empty  flour  cask,  there  one  with  the  staves 
of  a  resin  barrel,  was  Brawling  on  hands  and  knees,  or  mounting 
slowly,  towards  the  wished-for  summit.  We  wished  for  the 
summit,  too,  and  up  we  clomb. 

As  we  watched,  the  Sol  way  glittered  out  beyond  the  plain 
northward,  and  the  Scotch  coast,  misty  grey,  rose  up  behind. 

Graining  the  Lai  Man,  or  Little  Man,  the  very  word  took  us 
back  centuries  of  time.  For  if  we  trust  the  etymologists,  this 
word  Man  is  a  corruption  of  <  Maen,'  which  means  '  Fortified 
Camp,'  and  here  were  we  standing  at  the  peaceful  height  with  no 
more  care  than  curiosity,  on  a  spot  where  the  ancient  shepherd 
tribes  may  have  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  some  desperate  feud 
in  the  centuries  that  are  dead.  Here,  were  we  come  to  the  light- 
ing of  a  loyal  beacon,  where  who  knows  the  red  torch  of  dread  and 
of  war  had  in  times  gone  by  flashed  hope  to  friend  and  fear  to 
foe? 

"What  a  place  for  a  look-out  it  was  !  The  green  turf  rose  in 
steep  swell  towards  an  isolated  cairn  from  the  north  and  east  and 
south,  and  on  the  west  the  hill  fell  away  steeply  in  purple  screes, 
mixed  with  verdurous  patches  of  bleaberry,  down  to  the  happy 
farms  and  shining  fields,  the  grey  old  church  of  Crosthwaite,  that 
Kentigern  founded  thirteen  centuries  ago,  and  that  secluded 
sunny  dell  of  Applethwaite,  where  it  had  been  Sir  George  Beau- 
mont's wish  that  Wordsworth  would  have  taken  up  his  abode. 

For  a  moment,  this  Paradise  of  God,  as  the  Crosthwaite 
valley  seemed,  with  its  river  of  life  from  Derwentwater  to  Lake 
Bassenthwaite,  in  silver  coil  among  the  fields,  its  many-coloured 
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patches  of  pasture  mixed  with  springing  corn,  so  possessed  one 
that  beacons  were  forgotten,  and  the  sonnet  — 

Beaumont  !  it  was  thy  wish  that  I  should  rear 
A  seemly  cottage  in  this  sunny  dell — 

rose  to  mind. 

But  the  thoughts  of  Southey  and  Wordsworth  working  out 
their  high  calling  in  mutual  love  and  amity  in  the  vale  below, 
shadowed  by  mighty  Skiddaw,  whose  clouds  still  *pour  forth 
streams  more  sweet  than  Castaly,'  was  rudely  interrupted  by  a 
request  from  a  man  on  the  beacon  pile  to  us  '  to  hand  up  the  tar 
ladle,  and  be  quick.' 

He  was  one  of  the  Skiddaw  bonfire  committee,  and  as  the 
tar  in  its  pitch-black  ladle  went  from  barrel  to  barrel,  from  the 
ground  to  the  cask  that  was  triced  high  up  upon  the  wooden 
fire- structure,  he  told  us  with  what  zeal  and  labour  of  love  the 
structure  had  been  raised. 

*  We  have  worked  early  and  late ;  the  Keswick  tradesmen 
gave  a  holiday  to  their  employes,  the  farmers  and  hotel-keepers 
have  lent  horses  and  men  ;  one  of  our  squires  in  the  vale  sent  us 
an  army  of  bark-peelers  and  horses.  Gas-works  have  given  tar, 
and  you'll  hardly  believe,  but  it  took  a  man  and  four  horses  the 
best  of  six  hours  to  get  that  cask  to  this  spot,'  he  added.  '  Paraffin, 
flour  barrels,  resin  barrels,  all  have  been  free  gifts.  The  railway 
company  supplied  the  sleepers,  and  if  ever  loyalty  lit  a  bonfire, 
it's  Keswick  loyalty  will  do  it  to-night.' 

He  spoke  with  great  pride. 

'  But  where  are  the  sleepers  ?  '  I  said  ;  '  and  why  did  you  use 
such  heavy  stuff  if  you  could  get  fagots  from  the  woods  and  whin 
from  the  hill-sides  ?  ' 

'  Well,  you  see  our  Vicar  is  a  bit  scientific,  and  he  was  deter- 
mined not  to  be  burnt  out  in  half  an  hour,  so  sleepers  were  got 
up,  and  if  you  had  only  been  with  us  yesterday  you  might  have 
seen  him  and  the  rest  of  us  in  our  shirt  sleeves,  from  ten  till  six 
o'clock,  building  up  these  two  piles.  Of  course  we  set  to,  on 
Skiddaw  top  first,  and  I  expect  they'll  have  the  best  of  it  there — 
they've  more  stuff  there — but  for  science  they'll  not  easily  bang 
us  here.' 

As  he  spoke  he  showed  me  that  the  superstructure  of  railway 
sleepers  had  been  built  as  one  builds  a  chimney-stalk,  upon  a 
substructural  arrangement  of  stone  flues,  which  would  certainly 
give  enough  indraught  of  air  to  cause  the  whole  mass  to  become 
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rapidly  oxygenated.  I  noticed,  too,  that  small  radiating  walls 
had  been  built  out  from  the  central  mass,  on  which,  allowing  full 
underdraught,  had  been  laid  the  outside  coating  of  the  central 
pyre,  in  shape  of  fagots  and  lighter  fuel. 

'  What  are  these  ? '  I  asked,  for  men  were  handling  what 
looked  like  ship's  rockets. 

( Our  signals  for  to-night,'  my  informant  replied,  as  he 
splashed  a  ladle  of  tar  to  the  top.  *  We  shall  wait  till  we  see  the 
second  flight  of  rockets,  four  in  number,  on  Helvellyn  and  Scaw- 
fell  to  the  south,  and  then  the  Vicar's  going  to  burn  a  red  light 
yonder,  and  send  up  six  rockets ;  we  shall  answer  him.' 

'  And  then  ?  '  I  asked. 

1  Well,  then  we  shall  expect  Grisedale  Pike  will  send  up  three, 
Swinside  three,  Catbells  three,  and  Blencathra  three,  and  then,  as 
soon  as  possible,  we  shall  all  clap  fire  to,  and  our  work  will  be  done.' 

*  How  far  do  you  expect  your  rockets  to  be  seen  ? ' 

*  Well,  sir,  that's  beyond  us.     We  hope  Carlisle  will  see  them 
in  the  north,  and  Workington  in  the  west,  Penrith  in  the  east,  and 
Scawfell  in  the  south.     There  have  been  coming  in  telegrams 
from  many  parts  to-day,  saying  that  this  place  and  the  other  will 
wait  till  they  see  our  Skiddaw  rockets  before  they  fire  up  their 
bonfires,  and  that's  why  I  am  glad  the  Vicar  has  decided  to  wait 
till  10.30  P.M.   You  see,  sir,  there's  two  hours'  light  in  the  sky  yet.' 

I  looked  at  my  watch ;  it  was  near  nine  o'clock,  and  then  first 
I  realised  in  how  different  a  case  were  we  northerners,  with  our 
long  twilit  evenings,  from  the  men  upon  the  Malvern  Hills. 
'  (rood  night,'  we  cried ;  it  had  been  truer  had  we  said  *  good  day,' 
and  down  the  *  Lai '  Man  slope,  and  up  the  '  Girt '  Man  track,  we 
went  towards  the  High  Dodd  and  Skiddaw  top. 

The  view  as  we  gained  the  long  grassless  ridge  and  went 
towards  the  Skiddaw  High  Man  was  remarkable. 

The  heavens  were  blushing  with  a  rare  afterglow.  The  Sol  way, 
white  as  frosted  silver,  was  flushed  with  rose,  beyond  a  vast  grey- 
green  maritime  plain  dotted  with  what  seemed  islands  of  verdurous 
darkness  that  swam  in  a  liquid  haze  of  transparent  vapour.  The 
dew  was  settling  upon  the  silent  summer  fields. 

Beyond  the  Solway,  Criffel  huge  and  the  Kirkcudbright  hills 
were  lifting  range  behind  range  of  lilac-grey,  and  on  their  lower 
skirts  there  hung  a  gauzy  veil  of  lucent  mist.  The  afterglow 
upon  the  waters  seemed  to  shoot  up  between  the  mist  and  the 
mountains  and  fill  their  gauzy  skirts  with  light  and  fire. 
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Away  to  the  west  above  a  pale  and  lifeless  sea,  beyond  the 
smoke  of  Workington  and  the  Head  of  St.  Bees,  heaved,  like  a 
giant  whale  above  the  waters,  the  Isle  of  Man. 

I  heard  afterwards  that  watchers  in  that  far  Isle  of  Mona  had 
seen  the  red  glare  on  Skiddaw,  and  blessed  the  quiet  heavens 
and  the  clear  depths  of  cloudless  sky  that  bathed  on  that  evening 
all  the  Cumbrian  hills. 

Far  off,  it  was  true,  might  be  seen  here  and  there  among  the 
hills  a  wreath  of  snow-white  vapour. 

Beyond  Honister,  the  spirit  of  the  Buttermere  lake  seemed 
to  hover  in  uneasy  flight,  then  sink  from  view,  but  for  the  most 
part,  far  as  eye  could  see,  the  hills,  ridge  behind  ridge,  stood 
clear  and  vapourless ;  through  one's  glasses  could  be  plainly 
distinguished  the  piles  of  firewood  on  the  nearer  heights,  and 
even  on  distant  Helvellyn  the  cairn-looking  object  of  fuel  was 
visible. 

'  There's  to  be  a  grand  fire  to-night  on  High  Pike,'  someone 
said,  'out  there  next  above  Caldbeck,  and  I'se  telt  Uldale  folk 
hes  been  getten  across  with  their  nebbors  and  gaan  to  hev  a  girt 
low  wi'  a  canny  bit  rivalry  in  it.' 

'  Mind  your  face,  sir,'  and  as  another  spoke  a  sprinkle  of 
paraffin  told  me  that  the  sprinkler  was  engaged  in  syringing 
with  a  garden  syringe  the  whole  mass  of  firewood  to  ensure  an 
instantaneous  blaze  up. 

Meanwhile  the  Vicar  was  building  a  rocket  cairn,  and  into  the 
two  barrels  triced  with  iron  wire  to  the  top  of  the  pyre  the  tar 
was  seen  ladled  fast  and  fiercely  by  some  stalwart  yeomen  with 
serious  faces  and  determination  beyond  praise. 

4  Niver  nae  mair  Jubilee  for  me,  John,  if  Carlisle  chaps  cannot 
see  oure  "  low  "  to-neet ' — *  low '  was,  as  I  learned  after,  the  ver- 
nacular for  flame.  '  They  telt  me  Helvellyn's  na  sleepers  in  it 
and  cannot  last  aboon  an  hour.  If  we  dunnot  burn  till  midnight, 
I'se  not  what  I  tek  mysel  for  hooiver,  but  what  wi'  draughts  and 
sek  like  if  we  yance  catch  we  shall  gaa  I  doubt.'  So  the  talk  ran. 

By  this  time  the  long  grey  line  upon  the  grasses  of  Jenkin 
had  given  way  to  a  dark  trail  of  many  people.  When  afterwards 
we  learned  that  four  hundred  and  fifty  folk  had  struggled  up 
Skiddaw  to  see  the  sight,  we  realised  how  it  was  that  the  High  Man 
was  described  as  looking  as  if  a  swarm  of  bees  had  settled  on  it. 

*  Keep  back  there  from  the  rockets  ! '  shouted  one,  *  Mind  the 
paraffin  cask ! '  cried  another. 
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*  Take  that  newspaper  out  of  the  fagots,'  said  a  third.  I  asked 
innocently  *  Why?  '  *  Well,  you  would  hardly  believe  it,'  the  Vicar 
answered,  '  but  we  have  this  day  received  warning  that  dynamite 
may  be  used  against  the  loyalists.  Of  course  it's  only  a  scare,  but 
there  are  a  good  many  miners  in  the  country,  and  they  might  for  a 
lark  cram  in  a  cracker,  and  then  poor  Ireland  would  be  blamed, 
so  we  are  on  the  look  out.'  It  was  a  coincidence  that  that  ver}T 
evening  some  gentleman  in  the  crowd  did  startle  the  folk  about 
the  Skiddaw  High  Man  fire  by  throwing  in  unobserved  a  bundle 
of  crackers,  and  the  scare  for  a  moment  was  perceptible  upon  the 
fire-lit  faces. 

'  What  are  your  arrangements  as  to  firing  ? '  '  Well,  we  have 
determined  to  wait  till  10.30,  partly  for  the  greater  darkness,  and 
partly  because  we  want  to  keep  alight  till  midnight.  The  miners 
on  Blencathra,  and  the  firing  parties  on  Grisedale  Pike,  Swinside, 
and  Catbells  will  light  up  at  our  signal.  Workington  and  Cross- 
fell  intend  to  wait  for  us  also.  Hulloa !  there's  a  mistake  there  ; ' 
and  as  he  spoke  I  saw  a  fire  break  out  across  the  Solway  at  the 
foot  of  Criffel.  '  What  a  pity !  it  is  only  half-past  nine  ;  and  see, 
there  is  another  hour's  light  in  the  sky  yet.' 

But  Scotland's  loyalty  was  evidently  impatient ;  an  answering 
beacon  half-way  up  Criffel  flashed  out,  and  England,  not  to  be  out- 
done, and  regardless  of  fire  signals,  set  torch  to  her  bonfire  on 
Uldale  Common.  A  height  between  us  and  St.  Bees  Head  took 
up  the  light.  Kin,  or  Keen  Edge,  on  Whinlatter,  above  Braith- 
waite,  broke  into  flame.  What  seemed  to  be  Moothay  beacon  to 
the  north  answered  back,  '  and  all  along  the  Scottish  shore  the 
beacon  fires  did  blaze.' 

At  ten  minutes  to  ten  a  dim  light  appeared  on  Ingleborough,  or 
Orton  Scaur,  and  another  somewhere  above  Brough  on  Stainmore. 

Grreystoke  Park  next  showed  its  beacon,  and  a  light  appeared 
somewhere  between  High  Pike  and  Carlisle,  to  the  north-east,  in 
the  direction  of  Rose  Castle  ;  perhaps  Raughton  Head. 

About  five  minutes  to  ten  a  faint  dot  of  light  issued  from  hills 
beyond  Lancaster ;  some  said  on  Farleton  Knot — this  side  of  it. 
At  two  minutes  to  ten  a  beacon  flame  was  seen  on  Blackcombe. 
Then  a  bright  light  seemed  to  flash,  almost  like  an  electric  light, 
on  (rummers  How  or  Wansfell.  Rockets,  faint  but  beautiful, 
danced  up  into  the  air  on  Coniston  or  Bowfell,  and  Scawfell  Top  ; 
also  from  an  intermediate  spot,  perhaps  Gummers  How,  and 
Helvellyn  answered. 
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Wythop,  at  our  feet,  \vas  now  ablaze,  a  magnificent  sight,  and 
dots  of  light,  as  though  the  stars  had  fallen  to  earth,  seemed  to 
stud  the  maritime  plain  towards  Workington  and  St.  Bees.  As 
for  the  Scotch  shore,  it  was  fairly  jewelled  with  bonfires.  Venus 
had  come  out  bright  above  Criffel,  but  we  forgot  the  planet's 
beauty — that  steady  torch  of  love — in  these  swarms  of  love 
beacons  that  flickered  like  fire-flies  along  the  land. 

1  Look  you  there  !  '  said  my  informant,  '  that's  Loughrigg  Fell 
alight ;  there's  Bowfell ;  and  there  goes  Helvellyn.' 

For  a  few  minutes  Bowfell  burned  bravely,  then  grew  steady 
as  a  star.  Helvellyn's  bonfire  gleamed  out  marvellously,  as  if  it 
was  a  huge  Bengal  light.  Three  beacons  in  the  Penrith  direction 
showed ;  High  Pike,  above  Caldbeck,  lit  up  ;  and  two  others 
between  us  and  Carlisle  also  put  on  the  fire. 

It  was  five  minutes  past  ten,  and,  walking  round  our  as  yet 
unlit  pyre,  I  counted  fifty-eight  points  of  light  on  Scotch  land, 
and  about  forty  on  English  soil. 

Bowfell  and  Coniston  Old  Man  seemed  aglow;  Scawfell  had 
jewelled  its  cap  with  a  tiny  point  of  fire;  Helvellyn's  flame  was 
growing  faint,  and  still  old  Skiddaw  obdurately  refused  to  flash  forth. 

But  the  Keswick  folk  were  having  a  good  time  of  it  in  the 
firework  line  below.  They  had  seen,  just  after  9.30  P.M.,  the  beacon 
light  on  Mell  Fell ;  and  soon  the  island  on  Derwentwater  sent  up 
a  rocket ;  Castlett  replied — a  cannon  fired  from  Crow  Park.  A 
missile  burst  overhead  with  reports  that  echoed  up  into  the  Walla 
Crag  woods.  Red  lights  flushed  the  waters,  the  crowd  at  the  boat 
landing  cheered,  a  Catherine  wheel  whizzed  into  fire,  and  ever 
twice-reflected,  in  heaven  and  in  the  depths,  the  doubled  glories 
of  the  dancing  fireworks  made  old  and  young  hold  their  breath, 
and  bade  the  little  fleet  of  dark  boats  hurry  towards  one  point. 

A  beacon  fire  up  Borrowdale  was  seen  for  a  moment,  and  then 
was  hid.  It  was  clear  that  there  were  to  be  bonfire  doings  far  up 
the  valley. 

About  10.25  P.M.  a  rocket  was  seen  to  the  far  south,  beyond 
Dunmail  Raise.  Then  slowly  four  rockets  climbed  the  heavens, 
hanging  like  globes  of  white-green  light  above  Scawfell.  Helvellyn 
answered  back.  Then  there  was  a  movement  amongst  the  by- 
standers, and  Skiddaw  Top  seemed  to  be  enveloped  for  a  moment 
in  rosy  fire,  so  bright  that  one  turned  one's  eyes  from  the  sight. 
Six  rockets  hissed,  flew  up,  and  broke  into  stars.  A  long  pole, 
with  lighted  brush-head  of  heather,  touched  the  heather  on  the 
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heap  beneath  the  barrels.  It  failed  to  ignite  ;  try  again  ;  and  lo, 
in  a  moment,  it  seemed  as  if  from  top  to  bottom  the  vast  pile  was 
wrapped  in  a  mantle  of  deep  golden  flame.  The  wind,  piercingly 
cold,  bellied  out  a  great  cloud  streamer  of  black  smoke  over  Ullock, 
and  like  a  huge  banner  in  the  wind  the  mighty  flame  flew  fierce 
behind  it. 

There  was  a  kind  of  suppressed  sigh  from  the  crowd,  and  in 
another  moment  the  National  Anthem  was  shouted  round  the 
burning  pyre. 

Far  and  wide  floated  the  notes  of  the  loyal  chorus.  I  learned 
next  day  that  wanderers  in  the  valley  far  below  had  looked  up  and 
wondered  at  the  weird  aerial  music  as  it  fell  on  Ullock  and  died 
among  the  fields  of  Millbeck,  and  the  listening  hamlet  by  the 
Applethwaite  Grhyll. 

Skiddaw  Lai  Man  had  answered,  and  was  now  blazing  fiercely. 
Blencathra  threw  up  three  rockets,  and  fired  its  pile.  Grisedale 
gleamed  red,  then  sent  up  its  rockets,  and  lit  its  faggots.  Swin- 
side  in  a  moment  became  a  perfect  pillar  of  flame.  Catbells  fol- 
lowed, and  as  I  looked  down  upon  Derwentwater  I  saw  the  lurid 
reflections  of  these  cast  in  the  steel-grey  waters.  I  felt  the 
hermit  Herebert  might  awake  from  the  dead,  and  fancy  he  saw 
the  Holy  Cuthbert  wave  his  torch  above  his  island  home. 

I  regained  the  group  round  Skiddaw  top  in  time  to  find  that 
the  delight  of  the  sight  had  fairly  maddened  them.  The  bonfire 
architect  seemed  to  be  the  sufferer.  They  ran  at  him,  lifted  him 
on  their  shoulders,  and  rushed  round  the  fire  with  him,  cheering 
furiously,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  on  his  legs  they  got  round  him 
and  gave  him  musical  honours.  He  called  for  three  cheers  for 
the  Queen.  Three  for  the  helpers  who  built  the  bonfire !  and  ere 
these  last  had  died  away,  the  old  familiar  strains  of  '  D'ye  ken 
John  Peel '  were  shouted  from  four  hundred  throats,  and  floated 
down  the  valley. 

'  He  lived  at  Caldbeck  once  on  a  day.'  Ah,  and  yonder  is  his 
huntsman's  home.  These  fells  *  he  kenn'd  'em  au.'  Had  he  been 
in  the  flesh  this  night  no  cheerier  presence  would  have  been  more 
certainly  with  us  than  that  of  old  John  Peel.  And  other  ghostly 
forms  of  some  long  since  dead  came  up  and  hovered  with  us  round 
the  flames.  The  tall  yeoman  bard  wrapped  in  the  red  cloak  he 
had  borrowed  from  his  brother  poet's  wife  ;  the  clog-shed  doctor 
of  Greta  Hall — fun-loving  Robert  Southey,  for  on  that  memorable 
evening,  August  21,  1815,  he  was  in  his  best  and  most  buoyant 
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spirits ;  and  Mrs.  Wordsworth  and  Dorothy  and  the  younger 
William,  all  gathered  about  just  such  a  fire,  and  shouted,  not 
'  God  Save  the  Queen,'  but '  Grod  Save  the  King,'  so  writes  Southey, 
'  round  the  most  furious  body  of  flaming  tar  barrels  that  I  ever  saw.' 
And  if  Eobert  Southey  could  leave  his  rest  in  that  ancient 
churchyard,  in  the  vale  beneath,  he  would  have  been  able  to  say 
to-night,  as  he  said  then,  when  he  drank  from  his  wooden  bowl  of 
punch — '  Loyalty  to  his  King,  and  honour  to  the  victor  of  Waterloo,' 
1  The  weather  served  for  our  bonfire,  and  never,  I  believe,  was  such 
an  assemblage  upon  such  a  spot ; '  and  then  he  would  have  paused, 
and  added  '.except  on  that  moonlit  night  when  the  Wordsworths  and 
old  Lord  Sunderlin,  and  James  Boswell  came  to  this  same  Skiddaw 
top  for  a  national  thanksgiving  and  a  national  bonfire.  And  we 
got  round  Wordsworth  in  his  red  cloak,  looking  like  a  Spanish 
don,  and  because  he  had  inadvertently  kicked  the  kettle  over,  and 
our  thirsty  souls  wanted  more  punch,  we  punished  him  by  singing 
in  chorus,  "  'Twas  you  that  kicked  the  kettle  down,  'twas  you,  sir, 

you."' 

But  we  had  little  time  for  dreams  of  old-day  beacon-fires.  For 
since  our  Skiddaw  top  had  leapt  into  flame  some  forty  other 
beacons  had  followed  suit. 

Workington's  fire  was  bright  to  the  west,  and  beyond,  a  little 
to  the  south,  a  perfect  bracelet  of  flame  fringed  the  coast.  To  say 
which  was  St.  Bees  Head,  which  Whitehaven,  was  impossible.  A 
bright  spot  of  light  to  the  north-east  might  have  been  Cross  Fell, 
or  a  beacon  on  a  height  just  north  of  Carlisle. 

Penrith  beacon  was  not  distinguishable,  but  a  fine  fire  was 
burning  in  the  direction  of  Dunmail  Eaise,  beyond  Great  How ; 
possibly  on  the  side  of  Helvellyn. 

Leaving  the  fire,  I  walked  swiftly  to  a  point  of  view  of  Lake 
Derwentwater,  Catbells  and  Swinside.  The  tar  barrel  on  Catbells 
had  evidently  fallen  over,  and  a  molten  flow  of  lava  was  running 
down  its  steep  breast.  It  seemed  as  if  Grisedale  Pike  was  repeating 
on  a  large  scale  the  Catbells  experiment,  for  the  fire  had  taken 
hold  of  the  ling,  and  was  streaming  down  Grisedale  Pike.  Very 
clear  and  beautiful  shone  out  the  fires  on  Maiden  Moor,  about 
Manisty,  and  on  Shepherd  Crag  and  Eagle  Crag  in  Borrowdale. 
Up  went  three  rockets  and  broke  into  coloured  rain.  Stars  from 
Skiddaw  Top  whizzed  out,  three  rose  in  answer  from  Skiddaw 
'Lai'  Man.  It  was  11.30  P.M.,  and,  counting  the  lights  still 
visible,  148  watchfires  told  of  148  loyal  knots  of  people  kindling 
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their  own  enthusiasm,  to  last  for  life,  by  the  slowly  waning  fires 
of  Jubilee.  I  said  slowly  waning.  Some  had  waned  entirely  ; 
Helvellyn  had  been  dead  since  11.15;  Scawfell  had  succumbed. 

At  midnight  I  was  looking  up  at  the  Great  Bear,  turned 
toward  the  north,  when  a  sudden  flash,  like  lightning,  bade  me 
look  nearer  earth.  Kockets  had  been  seen  to  leap  up  from  the 
southern  heights,  and  the  person  in  charge  had  dropped  his  lighted 
match  into  the  little  canister  of  '  green  light,'  close  beside  the 
confused  mass  of  burning  embers  on  Skiddaw  top.  Two  men  at 
once,  at  the  word  of  command,  flung  on  ladles  of  petroleum.  Up 
sped  the  rockets  in  quick  succession.  The  paraffin  cask  was  thrown 
with  a  swing  into  the  fire.  Dead  or  sleeping  fires  on  the  hills,  or 
in  the  great  plain  to  the  north  and  west,  visibly  raise  themselves 
for  a  moment.  The  National  Anthem  is  sung,  and  Jubilee  day  is 
over. 

A  sky  that  has  never  entirely  darkened  seems  to  glow  faintly 
to  the  north.  Green-whitish  lights  appear  in  the  grey  lilac 
heavens  above  Carlisle.  And  down  the  hill  the  motley  company 
in  the  queer  dress  of  midnight  mountaineers  begins  a  stumbling 
descent. 

It  is  not  easy  to  go,  through  the  faint  pale  light  of  earliest 
dawn,  even  over  the  long  grass  tufts  of  Jenkin.  And  as  for  the 
steep  incline  at  the  Huts,  it  fairly  shook  the  wind  from  one  and 
loosened  the  knee. 

A  third  bonfire  of  material  that  had  been  left  unearned  up 
then  blazed  below  the  Huts,  in  -the  vale.  The  lemonade  hermit 
was  doing  a  brisk  trade  at  his  little  shanty  on  the  steep  hillside. 

Down  we  went  to  Latrigg  side,  and  saw  there  how  still  the 
last  tar  barrel  on  the  Lai  Man  was  sending  forth  his  white-grey 
plumes,  and  how  the  ling  on  Caer-Sleddam  was  determined  to 
yield  up  its  life  in  glorious  honour  of  fire  for  the  Jubilee.  The 
edge  of  Grisedale  Pike  was  glowing  still  as  I  turned  down  through 
the  sweet-scented  larches  of  deserted  Latrigg  side,  through  the 
hawthorn  blossoms  of  Spooney  Green.  There  was  enough  light 
now  to  kindle  again  with  faintest  dawn  the  mirror  of  Bassen- 
thwaite.  Derwentwater  looked  dull  and  leaden  still ;  but  the  wild 
roses  in  the  hedge  floated  out  like  white  butterflies,  and  a  rain  of 
moths  and  '  things  that  haunt  the  dusk '  dropped  into  the  grasses 
at  our  side.  '  The  dawn !  the  dawn  ! '  they  seemed  to  say.  The 
restless  corncrake  clanged  in  the  white-daisied  meadows,  *  It  has 
never  been  night ! '  and  the  first  thrush  in  the  Crosthwaite  valley 
echoed  clear — '  The  dawn  !  the  dawn  ! ' 
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THERE  is  a  short  story  told  by  Goldsmith  of  a  man  who  lived  a 
double  life,  adding  to  his  more  material  existence  a  second,  and 
so  far  as  he  was  concerned  equally  real,  existence  in  dreamland. 
Unlike  the  visions  of  others,  his  dreams  followed  one  another  in 
well-continued  series,  till  he  only  woke  to  eat,  drink,  and  loiter 
away  a  few  harsh  hours  on  earth  before  plunging  once  again  into 
the  scenes  of  his  ideal  life.  He  loved,  wooed,  and  that  successfully, 
the  fair  lady  of  his  dreams.  They  lived  together  in  happiness 
till  an  untoward  fate  snatched  her  from  him,  and  he  remained 
alone  and  widowed.  Under  such  circumstances  as  these,  his  lot 
became  too  hard  to  bear.  When  awake  he  was  unmarried  and 
lonely ;  when  asleep,  desolate  and  a  widower.  Gradually  his 
strength  failed  him ;  and  though  he  still  continued  to  alternate 
between  one  life  and  the  other,  the  melancholy  which  filled  his 
sleeping  hours  pressed  upon  him  with  such  a  heaviness  that  one 
morning  when  they  came  to  waken  him  he  was  found  dead.  One 
mystery,  of  course,  history  cannot  solve.  Did  he  die  in  his  dream, 
or  did  he  cease  dreaming  ?  But  without  waiting  for  an  answer  to 
such  a  question,  we  may  lay  the  moral  to  heart,  and  remember  not 
to  lie  on  our  backs  when  we  go  to  bed.  Thus  much  by  prelude. 

It  was  in  the  suburbs  of  one  of  our  large  northern  towns  that 
the  family  lived  which  provides  the  heroine  of  this  story.  "Wan- 
dering up  from  the  noisy  highway  there  ran  a  quiet  lane,  shaded 
to  gloom  with  high  trees,  which  hid  the  houses  from  the  passers- 
by.  One  of  these  houses  was  the  residence  of  a  doctor  with  a 
large  family,  and  still  better,  with  a  large  practice.  Many  as  the 
children  were  in  number,  the  real  centre  of  the  household  was  fixed 
in  the  person  of  the  second  daughter,  Olive.  Her  sisters,  indeed, 
were  good  enough  and  pretty  enough  to  serve  as  attraction  for 
many  a  lawn-tennis  party,  but  she  seemed  to  stand  apart  from 
them  rather  by  a  certain  indefinable  charm  of  manner  and  power 
of  social  sympathy  than  by  reason  of  any  peculiar  gift  of  beauty. 
To  such  she  could  scarcely  lay  claim,  and  though  not  deficient  in 
intelligence,  she  gained  no  reputation  as  a  wit,  while  she  failed  in 
most  of  the  little  practical  enterprises  which  she  undertook.  Yet 
despite,  and,  perhaps,  almost  in  consequence  of,  these  deficiencies, 
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she  continued  to  rule  her  sisters  and  parents,  and  so  to  madden 
the  hearts  of  all  the  youth  of  the  suburb  that  they  went  in  their 
multitudes  to  all  the  places  where  she  played  tennis,  and  expended 
their  hard-earned  money  in  bouquets  when  the  neighbourhood 
ventured  on  its  somewhat  miniature  balls.  Yet,  notwithstanding 
all  this,  she,  at  least,  remained  heart-whole  and  free.  So  often 
had  she  to  exercise  her  prerogative  of  rejection  that  it  seemed 
hardly  possible  that  she  would  ever  be  able  to  fly  in  the  face  of 
habit  by  answering  a  suitor  in  the  affirmative. 

For  some  time  before  the  beginning  of  our  story  there  had 
been  little  of  note  in  the  annals  of  the  family.  One  sister  had 
been  married  and  another  become  engaged,  but  Olive  lived  on, 
contented  and  happy,  oftenest,  indeed,  quietly  at  home,  but 
sometimes  making  short  rounds  of  visits  among  friends. 

On  her  return  from  one  of  these  short  tours  of  courtesy  her 
manner  seemed  as  though  it  had  undergone  a  change.  The  old 
quiet  was  superseded  by  a  fitful  restlessness ;  and  though  she 
still  was  lively  at  times,  she  loved  best  to  seek  out  quaint  paths 
in  the  surrounding  country,  where  she  might  wander  unobserved 
and  unhurried.  She  would  come  in  from  her  rambles  flushed 
and  bright,  and  then  would  join  gaily  in  the  outbursts  of  mirth 
so  common  in  a  large  family.  But  the  cause  of  the  change  was 
soon  revealed.  One  morning  she  had  wandered  into  the  lane 
before  breakfast,  and  when  she  came  back  she  had  brought  the 
usual  budget  of  letters,  which  she  had  taken  from  the  postman  at 
the  gate.  There  was  one  which  she  had  hidden  in  her  pocket, 
only  to  rest  there  for  a  time,  since  no  sooner  was  the  meal  over 
than  she  darted  off  to  read  it  in  private,  but  shortly  afterwards 
returned  to  her  mother  with  her  version  of  the  old,  old  story. 

It  ran  in  this  wise : — While  staying  at  Swansea  with  some 
friends  she  had  met  a  young  man,  a  barrister.  They  had  fallen 
in  love,  but  he,  as  he  had  no  means  of  his  own,  had  striven, 
apparently  with  success,  to  conceal  his  feelings;  and  so  they 
had  parted  without  any  understanding,  and  indeed,  according  to 
her,  without  any  knowledge  of  their  mutual  attachment.  But 
now  a  change  had  come  in  his  fortunes.  A  distant  relative  had 
died  in  New  Zealand,  leaving  him  heir  to  his  sheep  farm,  which 
report  had  exalted  to  a  most  fabulous  value ;  yet  even  after  every 
method  of  discount  had  been  exhausted,  there  still  remained 
enough  to  make  him  a  very  wealthy  man.  No  sooner  did  he  re- 
ceive the  news  than  he  wrote  a  hasty  letter  to  Olive,  in  which  he 
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besought  her  to  be  his  wife.  He  would,  indeed,  have  come  down 
to  the  North  himself,  but  the  condition  in  which  the  estate  was 
left  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  take  a  short  trip  out,  while  the 
necessity  of  settling  his  affairs  and  making  a  few  preparations 
rendered  the  few  hours  still  remaining  before  the  departure  of  the 
overland  mail  far  too  short  to  allow  of  his  absence.  It  was  a  fine, 
manly  letter,  and  the  few  words  that  accompanied  it  addressed  to 
the  parents  made  them  hesitate  in  their  resolve  to  refuse,  or  post- 
pone, their  consent  till  he  could  ask  it  in  person.  Thus  it  was 
that  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  he  received  a  letter  which  gave 
him  the  answer  he  wished. 

Thenceforth  he  was  swept  on  in  his  preparations  by  a  hurricane 
of  joy,  and  yet,  being  prudent  and  a  barrister,  unburdened  by  too 
many  briefs,  he  cultivated  an  acquaintance  with  a  solicitor  and 
made  his  will.  This,  at  least,  he  told  her,  and  the  reason  which 
he  assigned  was  hardly  such  as  to  ease  a  fond  heart,  for  he  wrote 
that  he  wished  to  leave  her  everything  he  had,  in  case  an  accident 
of  some  kind  should  overtake  him.  But  love  was  not  much 
damped  by  such  forebodings,  and  Olive  seemed  content  with  the 
written  vows  of  ardent  love,  though  the  ocean  widened  between 
her  and  her  receding  lover. 

But  now  her  very  life  was  transformed.  She  would  sit  for 
hours  reading  over  the  few  letters  she  had  had  time  to  receive,  or 
talking  with  her  friends  of  the  days  when  she  knew  him,  but  did 
not  know  that  he  loved  her,  while  oftenest  of  all  she  loved  to 
calculate  when  he  would  return  and  where  he  might  be.  Indeed, 
the  one  great  question  which  exercised  the  whole  family  was, 
when  could  Henry  be  back  ?  It  is  not  necessary  to  add  that  she 
was  ever  on  the  look-out  for  the  postman,  and  her  father  laughed 
again  and  again  at  the  new-born  punctuality  of  her  habits,  and  at 
the  sanctity  which  attached  to  letters,  which  she  always  received 
with  her  own  hands.  Her  devotion  in  this  respect  was  almost 
ludicrous,  and  fortunately  it  was  well  rewarded,  while  she  herself 
was  encouraged  in  her  new  habit  of  early  rising  by  the  coincidence 
that  on  the  one  or  two  occasions  when  she  was  late,  no  letters 
came  by  the  mail. 

Time  flew  by  and  her  lover's  approach  was  expected.  She  had 
received  news  of  the  vessel  by  which  he  intended  to  return,  and 
as  this  letter  was  posted  only  just  in  advance,  his  arrival  was 
reasonably  expected  in  a  few  days.  But  the  vessel  which  was  to 
have  brought  him,  only  brought  a  letter  in  which  he  explained 
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the  cause  of  his  unfortunate  detention.  The  agent  whom  he  had 
confirmed  in  the  management  of  the  property,  owing  to  the  failure 
of  a  company  in  which  he  was  concerned,  had  been  obliged  to  quit 
the  country,  and  Henry  Brinton  (such  was  his  name)  overtaken  by 
the  news  at  Sydney,  had  been  forced  to  quit  the  vessel  and  return 
once  more  to  New  Zealand.  But  shortly  afterwards  another  letter 
announced  that  he  was  once  more  on  his  way  home,  and  this  time 
he  asked  that,  as  he  had  been  so  delayed,  the  marriage  might 
take  place  the  week  after  his  return.  Of  course  there  were  many 
objections,  but,  equally  of  course,  these  objections  were  over- 
ruled, and  the  day  of  the  ceremony  was  fixed  on  the  Wednesday 
after  the  arrival  of  the  traveller. 

Unfortunately  the  chapter  of  accidents  was  only  at  its  beginning. 
As  they  speedily  found,  the  marriage  was  not  to  take  place  when 
arranged,  for  another  letter  told  Olive  how  Mr.  Brinton  had  been 
attacked  by  fever  in  the  Eed  Sea,  and  of  the  desperate  extremity  to 
which  he  was,  brought.  At  the  bottom  of  this  letter,  written  in  a 
strange  hand,  there  was  a  faint  pencil  scrawl  in  which  the  lover 
himself  had  tried  to  send  his  own  brief  message  of  affection,  despite 
the  weakness  which  scarcely  allowed  his  fingers  to  guide  a  pencil. 

A  terrible  time  of  anxiety  spread  itself  out  before  those  at 
home.  Olive  seemed  to  fail  in  health  and  to  shun  all  exertion, 
while  all  her  interest  centred  in  the  visits  of  the  postman,  for 
whose  arrival  she  would  watch  wistfully,  and  too  often  in  vain. 
It  was  only  at  his  approach  that  she  shook  off  the  lassitude 
which  had  become  habitual ;  on  such  occasions  she  would  run 
to  the  gate,  and  even  walk  down  the  lane  to  meet  him  and  to 
see  whether  he  had  a  letter  for  her.  Sometimes  she  returned 
brighter  than  she  went,  for  then  she  had  a  letter  and  knew  at 
least  that  he  still  lived.  They  followed  his  course  closely.  It 
was  at  first  but  a  poor  consolation  to  hear  that  he  had  been  put 
ashore  at  Malta,  but  after  that  letters  came  more  frequently,  and 
each  one  seemed  to  give  further  accounts  of  improvement,  till  at 
length  it  was  announced  that  he  was  coming  over  to  the  main- 
land to  make  the  best  of  his  way  home.  There  was  something  of 
comfort  in  the  thought  that  the  distance  which  lay  between  them 
could  be  bridged  in  days,  and  anxiety  grew  less  and  hope  more 
hardy  as  mail  after  mail  brought  the  news  of  increasing  strength. 

Once  clear  of  the  hot  south  his  health  seemed  to  return  with  a 
sudden  bound,  aud  when  a  letter  came  from  Paris,  there  seemed 
no  longer  room  for  doubt  as  to  his  speedy  return.  In  the  train  to 
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Boulogne,  however,  he  showed  signs  of  fresh  feebleness,  once 
indeed  fainting  away,  to  the  alarm  of  an  old  friend  who  had  come 
over  to  France  to  meet  him.  When  he  revived  his  first  remark, 
as  his  friend  wrote  to  Olive's  mother,  was  a  true  evidence  of 
the  strength  of  his  attachment,  for  with  a  faint  smile  he  said, 
'  Ah !  I've  quite  falsified  my  little  Olive's  pet  theory.'  She,  it 
seems,  with  girlish  petulance,  had  oftentimes  maintained  that 
nobody  need  faint  if  only  their  mind  was  made  up  to  resist  the 
impulse.  At  Boulogne  he  was  taken  into  the  hotel  and  put  to 
bed.  To  his  friend's  mingled  horror  and  amusement  he  showed 
symptoms  of  having  caught  the  measles,  a  matter  soon  put  beyond 
a  doubt  by  the  opinion  of  an  English  doctor  staying  in  the  house. 
Fortunately  the  attack  was  but  slight,  and  the  lapse  of  three 
weeks  saw  him  restored  to  a  state  of  health  more  satisfactory 
than  that  which  he  had  enjoyed  since  his  first  illness. 

Now,  indeed,  we  must  return  to  Olive.  At  last  her  hopes 
were  nearing  their  fulfilment.  She  grew  more  cheerful,  brighter, 
and  every  morning  she  came  downstairs  humming  a  light  song  of 
gladness,  while  her  eyes  glistened  softly  with  the  feelings  of  love 
rendered  more  potent  by  the  trials  it  had  undergone.  She  and 
her  father  were  to  go  up  to  London  to  greet  him  on  his  arrival ; 
but  at  the  last  minute  their  departure  was  postponed  by  a  letter 
from  the  friends  with  whom  they  were  to  stay.  They  were  in 
great  trouble,  indeed  wholly  unable  to  take  them  in.  But  this 
matter  seemed  of  slight  account,  as  the  next  day  they  heard  that 
Henry  had  reached  town,  and  proposed,  after  a  delay  of  two  days, 
to  come  straight  on  to  the  North. 

Their  surmise  was  all  too  hasty,  for  a  few  days  proved  that  it 
had  been  better  for  them  to  go  up  to  town  despite  all  inconveni- 
ence. The  measles  had  left  a  weakness  of  the  eyesight,  and  after 
seeing  his  doctor,  Henry  Brinton  found  it  necessary  to  remain  for 
a  week  longer  to  consult  an  oculist.  It  was  not  without  feelings  of 
trepidation  that  they  awaited  the  account  of  the  interview ;  but 
when  it  came  they  were  once  more  to  experience  the  feeling,  so  often 
repeated  in  their  case,  of  relief.  He  wrote  that  there  was  little  the 
matter  with  his  eyes,  and  that  he  could  come  down  the  day  they 
would  receive  his  note.  They  met  the  train  he  had  chosen,  but  he 
was  not  in  it,  a  fact  easily  accounted  for  in  the  evening,  when  they 
got  a  hurried  scrawl  to  say  that  he  had  been  forced  to  attend  at  a 
police  court  to  give  evidence  in  a  trumpery  case  of  assault,  of 
which  he  had  been  a  witness  the  day  before.  This  over,  there 
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was  nothing  to  delay  him,  and  he  would  leave  by  the  newspaper 
train  on  the  following  morning.  The  day  came,  and  with  it  the 
appearance  of  breakfast.  Still,  to  anyone  who  can  view  the  con- 
ditions of  the  case  without  prejudice,  it  must  appear  consolatory 
that  none  of  their  appetites  were  keen,  since  they  were  bound  to 
be  unsatisfied  through  the  necessity  of  hurrying  down  to  the 
station  some  half-hour  before  it  was  necessary. 

Olive,  with  her  sister  and  father,  paced  up  and  down  the  long 
platform  in  an  excitement  hardly  unnatural  under  all  the  circum- 
stances. They  all  felt  irritated  ;  first  with  the  train,  because  it  did 
not  come  before  its  time  ;  then  with  themselves,  because  they  had 
hurried.  Olive  herself  was  the  calmest  of  the  trio,  though  her 
eager  eyes  showed  how  she  felt,  and  her  tightly  interlaced  fingers 
were  an  evidence  of  the  constraint  which  she  was  putting  on 
her  emotions.  At  last  the  bell  rang,  and  slowly  the  train  swept 
into  the  station.  They  had  hurried  forward  to  welcome  him — 
Olive  to  meet  her  lover,  the  others  to  greet  a  stranger.  But 
where  was  he  ?  At  first  they  had  waited  for  him  to  step  out  on 
the  platform  ;  then  not  seeing  him  they  went  hurriedly  along  the 
train  peering  into  carriage  after  carriage,  but  the  most  diligent 
search  could  convince  them  of  but  one  thing,  his  absence. 
There  was  no  passenger  by  the  train,  hunt  though  they  might. 
The  train  moved  out,  and  they  remained  perplexed  and  be- 
wildered. As  the  last  hope  seemed  to  vanish,  a  low  cry  from 
Olive  reached  her  father,  and  he  turned  just  in  time  to  catch 
her  before  she  fell  to  the  ground.  He  called  a  cab  and  put 
her  in,  thinking  as  he  did  so  that  the  strain  was  now  going  to 
tell  upon  her,  and  that  a  sharp  illness  would  be  the  probable 
result.  Yet  by  the  time  home  was  reached  she  seemed  better, 
and,  despite  all  their  efforts,  she  refused  to  go  to  bed.  She 
insisted  on  staying  up  and  waiting — for  what  ?  They  would 
have  telegraphed,  but  remembered  just  in  time  that  Henry,  in 
his  last  letter,  had  said  that  he  was  leaving  the  hotel  at  which  he 
had  been  stopping  in  order  to  sleep  at  one  nearer  the  station,  so 
that  they  had  no  address  to  which  they  could  send  a  message. 
It  was  a  terrible  day,  for  the  hours  crept  by  and  yet  no  news 
came,  till  some  time  after  midday  Olive,  looking  anxiously  from 
the  window,  spied  out  the  postman  in  the  distance  and  hurriedly 
ran  to  meet  him.  There  was  a  letter  to  her  in  a  strange  writing ; 
but  all  the  news  it  contained  was  in  a  few  lines,  which  said  how 
Mr.  Briuton  had  met  with  an  accident  at  the  station  which  pre- 
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vented  his  travelling  that  day.  With  this  they  had  to  remain  con- 
tent as  best  they  could.  The  others  went  about  their  duties  with 
heavy  hearts  ;  but  Olive  sat  drearily  gazing  down  the  lane,  watching 
for  the  lover  who  did  not  come,  while  her  lips  seemed  to  form  the 
refrain  of  the  old  childish  sport,  '  he  cometh,  he  cometh  not.' 

So  the  day  wore  away ;  but  just  as  dark  seemed  to  close  in 
and  preclude  all  further  hope  of  news,  the  whole  household  was 
startled  by  a  loud  shriek.  They  rushed  down  to  find  Olive 
lying  motionless  on  the  hall  floor,  her  hand  clenched  over  a  letter 
just  opened.  The  last  post  had  been  delayed,  and  once  more 
she  had  been  the  one  to  receive  the  letters.  One  glance  at  the 
note  revealed  all.  It  was  from  a  stranger,  who  stated  that  Mr. 
Brinton  had  met  with  a  severe  accident,  from  which  concussion 
of  the  brain  of  so  fatal  a  character  had  ensued  that  he  had  died 
some  live  hours  after  the  fall.  All  this  was  told  in  the  most 
hurried  of  scrawls,  so  brief  and  hasty  that  the  writer  had  for- 
gotten to  add  his  address,  or  to  give  any  details  as  to  arrange- 
ments which  might  be  made. 

Of  course,  the  first  care  with  the  doctor  was  to  see  to  his  daughter; 
but  when  she  had  been  put  to  bed,  he  sat  up  to  consider  the 
whole  matter.  He  would,  of  course,  have  hurried  up  to  town 
himself  but  for  the  impossibility  of  leaving  his  patients  at  a 
moment's  notice  ;  while,  in  addition,  it  seemed  scarcely  wise 
to  go  till  Olive  woke  out  of  the  unconsciousness  into  which  she 
had  fallen.  Next  morning,  indeed,  she  was  better  ;  though  her 
white  drawn  face  and  listless  manner  betrayed  the  full  extent  of 
the  shock.  Even  then  she  was  hardly  able  to  do  more  than 
lie  languidly  back  in  a  chair,  letting  others  do  all  that  was  neces- 
sary in  getting  mourning.  Her  chief  employment  seemed  to  be 
that  of  reading  over  and  over  again  the  announcement  of  death 
which  had  appeared  in  the  morning  papers.  It  must  be  owned 
that  the  punctual  appearance  of  this  had  allayed  much  of  the 
uneasiness  in  the  worthy  doctor's  mind,  though  he  wished  most 
fervently  that,  in  addition  to  stating  that  death  was  due  to  an 
accident,  it  had  contained  some  information  as  to  the  place  where 
the  ill-fated  Henry  Brinton  had  died.  Still  he  rested  content 
in  the  knowledge  that  the  solicitors  to  the  deceased  would  com- 
municate with  him  when  they  came  to  examine  into  the  will. 

A  few  days  had  worn  away  when  Olive  received  a  letter  stating 
that  the  funeral  had  taken  place  at  the  Highgate  Cemetery.  This 
news  turned  her  thoughts  in  a  fresh  direction,  and  she  followed 
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her  father  into  his  study  with  the  request  that  he  would  take  her 
up  to  see  the  grave  as  soon  as  he  could.  The  only  thing  which 
delayed  his  consent  a  minute  was  a  doubt  whether  the  condition 
of  her  health  did  not  prohibit  such  a  scheme  as  unwise  ;  but  when 
he  noticed  the  plaintive — even  piteous — endurance  with  which  she 
pressed  her  request,  he  gave  way,  thinking  as  he  did  so  that  it  would 
be  just  as  well  for  him  to  go  up  himself  and  see  after  matters. 
The  opportunity  was  a  welcome  one  on  that  account,  for  as  he 
received  no  communication  a  fear  came  over  him  lest  the  silver 
(nay,  the  golden)  lining  to  their  cloud  should  prove  illusory. 

They  went  to  London  the  next  morning,  but  as  she  obviously 
shrank  from  meeting  anyone,  whether  stranger  or  friend,  he 
decided  to  drive  off  to  the  cemetery  at  once,  and  then  to  try  and 
discover  some  place  where  she  would  be  willing  to  go  and  rest 
for  an  hour  or  two.  All  throughout  the  drive  her  nervous  excite- 
ment increased,  till  he  feared  that  he  had  made  a  mistake  in 
allowing  her  to  encounter  so  severe  a  trial.  The  burial-ground 
reached,  she  asked  her  father  to  let  her  stroll  on  while  he  went  in 
to  inquire  the  locality  of  the  grave.  He  watched  her  as  she  went 
slowly  into  a  bye-path,  feeling  all  a  father's  sadness  for  the  heavy 
sorrow  that  had  come  and  bowed  the  slight  figure  that  looked  so 
fragile  in  its  deep  mourning ;  then  he  turned  and  asked  the 
attendant  to  tell  him  where  the  grave  of  Mr.  Brinton  was.  As  he 
awaited  the  answer,  which  was  a  little  delayed,  he  could  not  avoid 
commenting  to  himself  on  the  denseness  of  a  memory  so  clogged 
that  its  machinery  was  long  in  bringing  out  the  required  note. 
His  thoughts  were  broken  in  on  by  the  voice  of  the  man. 

*  I  don't  think  there  has  been  a  burial  in  that  name,  sir.' 

*  Oh,  yes,'  he  replied,  *  it  was  on  Tuesday  last.' 

'  Tuesday,'  echoed  the  attendant,  and  once  again  he  seemed 
to  wind  up  his  memory  to  its  necessary  work.  But  with  all  the 
winding  he  could  not  recall  the  name.  At  last  he  said  he  would 
go  and  look  in  the  register:  but  the  register  contained  no  entry  of 
the  name  of  Brinton.  Not  content  with  looking  through  the  list 
of  funerals  on  Tuesday,  they  glanced  at  all  that  had  occurred 
since,  and  then  went  so  far  back  as  to  make  sure  that  he  had  not 
been  buried  on  the  day  previous  to  his  decease.  It  was  all  to  no 
purpose  ;  and  when  the  doctor  ceased  his  search,  he  stood  in  the 
porch  of  the  lodge,  the  perspiration  standing  on  his  brow,  while 
his  important  bearing  and  evident  indignation  only  heightened 
the  mockery  of  the  scene.  At  first  he  had  given  way  to  a  little 
outburst  of  wrath,  bidding  the  official  find  the  grave,  look  for  it, 
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and  not  stand  gaping  there.  It  was  a  last  straw  to  lose  the  grave 
after  losing  a  future  son-in-law.  Then  the  folly  of  his  anger 
dawned  on  him,  and  he  had  come  to  the  open  door,  and  now 
stood  looking  down  the  path  at  the  bereaved  girl,  who  passed 
slowly  on,  scanning  each  new- turned  mound  with  an  unconcealed 
apprehension.  He  had  to  tell  the  news  to  her.  Thanking  the 
officials,  who,  at  first  irritated,  were  now  half  sympathetic  in  their 
manner,  he  went  quickly  along  the  path  till  he  overtook  Olive. 
She  turned  to  meet  him  with  an  inquiring  glance  which  took  no 
heed  of  the  signs  of  perplexity  on  his  countenance. 

'  Olive,'  he  said,  trying  to  assume  the  light  tone  in  which  he 
would  utter  some  mere  commonplace  ;  '  Olive,  I'm  afraid  there's 
been  some  mistake.' 

*  Yes,  father,  what  ?  '  but  the  tone  in  which  the  question  was 
uttered  showed  a  lack  of  interest;  there  was  but  one  subject  about 
which  she  felt  anxiety. 

'  Why,'  and  in  trying  to  break  the  news  he  put  it  as  bluntly 
as  possible,  '  it  seems  that  Henry  was  not  buried  here.' 

For  the  time  she  thought  he  merely  referred  to  the  part  of  the 
cemetery  where  they  were;  her  lips  were  just  parting  to  reveal 
her  thoughts  when  he  went  on :  '  He  was  not  buried  in  this 
cemetery  at  all ;  in  fact,  my  dear,  we've  come  to  the  wrong  place.' 

'  Where  was  it  then  ?  '  and  this  time  the  dreaminess  of  tone 
seemed  gone. 

'  Oh,'  he  said,  'I  don't  quite  know  ;  indeed,  there  has  been  an 
entire  mistake,  and  we  must  try  and  find  out.' 

What  more  he  might  have  said  was  stayed  when  he  saw  the 
look  of  despair  that  spread  over  the  young  girl's  countenance. 
He  hurried  her  away,  called  for  a  cab,  and  drove  off  once  more  to 
the  station.  Now  his  only  wish  was  to  get  her  home  in  safety. 
His  anxiety  was  not  without  ground,  for  even  before  they  reached 
the  North  she  sank  into  a  half-unconscious  condition,  and  when 
they  got  her  to  her  room  it  was  only  too  evident  that  the  excite- 
ment of  the  past  days  had  induced  a  severe  attack  of  brain  fever. 
Of  course  she  could  not  be  left,  so  the  doctor,  determined  to  get 
the  mystery  solved  as  soon  as  possible,  went  to  his  brother,  who 
lived  in  the  same  town,  and  asked  him  to  go  up  to  London  and 
make  inquiries  in  his  stead. 

The  next  few  days  were  chiefly  marked  by  the  increase  of 
anxiety  and  the  absence  of  news.  Only  one  letter  had  been 
received,  and  that  letter  intimated  that  nothing  had  yet  been 
discovered  of  the  smallest  importance.  Meantime  everything 
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betokened  severity  in  the  illness  that  had  overtaken  Olive.  There 
was  little  hope  of  her  recovery,  thought  the  doctor,  as  he  stood  by 
her  bedside  that  very  evening  after  the  receipt  of  this  note :  yet 
even  he  did  not  know  how  near  to  her  was  an  end  of  the  weary 
series  of  disappointments  and  trials  that  had  been  crowded  into 
so  brief  a  time.  As  he  turned  to  quit  the  room  he  heard  her 
murmur  the  name  '  Henry,'  and  when  he  glanced  round  in  haste 
he  spied  the  new  stillness  that  had  come  over  her  face.  She  had 
died  with  the  name  of  her  lover  on  her  lips. 

By  his  plate,  on  the  morrow,  he  found  a  fresh  despatch  from 
his  brother.  As  he  opened  the  envelope  to  take  out  the  letter, 
an  enclosed  slip  of  paper  fluttered  to  his  feet.  He  did  not  stay 
to  pick  it  up,  but  began  reading  at  once  : — 

'  The  Clarence,  Wednesday. 

*  My  dear  Douglas, — Please  read  this  letter  when  you  are  by 
yourself,  as  the  news  which  it  contains  is,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  any- 
thing but  pleasing.  When  I  wrote  to  you  this  morning  I  had  not 
made  up  my  mind  as  to  the  course  of  action  for  the  day,  but  the 
letter  was  hardly  posted  when  I  determined  to  go  to  the  news- 
paper office  and  see  if  I  could  get  any  clue  as  to  the  place  from 
which  the  advertisement  of  Mr.  Brinton's  death  had  been  sent. 
Accordingly  I  went  in.  They  were  very  polite  when  I  told  them 
the  reason  of  my  errand,  and  the  manager  of  the  department 
came  to  me  at  once.  He  sent  for  the  original  of  the  advertise- 
ment, which  came  through  their  country  agent.  Now  I  must  ask 
you  to  take  heed  to  yourself,  for  here  comes  the  terrible  revela- 
tion :  The  announcement  of  death  ivas  written  in  Olive's  hand- 
writing. Of  this  I  have  no  doubt  whatever.  On  further  inquiry 
we  found  that  it  had  been  paid  for  by  a  postal  order  drawn  at 
your  own  post  office — a  fact  impressed  on  the  mind  of  the  clerk 
who  opened  the  note  because  he  had  lived  not  far  from  there  when 
a  child.  I  fear  the  whole  thing  was  an  illusion. 

1  Enclosed  is  the  original  of  the  announcement. 
1  Your  affectionate  brother, 

'  E.  A.  CAMPBELL.' 

He  read  the  letter  twice  over,  for  he  scarcely  caught  its  pur- 
port in  the  first  perusal.  Then  stooped  and  read  through  the 
paper  that  had  fallen  to  the  ground.  The  news  was  only  too  true. 
For  a  moment  he  sat  quiet ;  then,  and  not  till  then,  did  it  strike 
him  that  Olive,  and  Olive  only,  had  taken  in  the  foreign  letters 
from  the  postman. 
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THERE  is,  perhaps,  no  more  popular  fallacy  than  the  belief  that 
European  tourist  resorts,  worth  visiting,  have  been  long  since 
explored.  To  assert  that  every  spot  in  Europe  has  not  been 
prospected,  time-tabled,  and  described  in  the  crimson-covered 
guide-book,  which  is  part  and  parcel  of  our  civilisation,  would 
undoubtedly  be  rash.  But,  happily,  these  records  have  not  always 
sufficed  to  turn  on  the  full  stream  of  light-hearted,  light-headed 
sightseers  who  tramp  along  the  corridors  of  old-fashioned  hotels, 
thump  the  key-boards  of  long-suffering  pianos  in  public  morning- 
rooms,  drive  up  prices  sky  high  for  miles  around,  and — gravest  of 
all  indictments — cause  a  host  of  pestering  guides,  with  smatter- 
ings of  English,  to  spring  up  like  mushrooms  from  a  congenial 
soil.  Many  a  bypath  and  roadway  of  an  incomparable  and 
picturesque  beauty  can  still  boast  an  idyllic  quietude,  hitherto 
undisturbed  by  the  hurried  feet  of  myriads.  Foremost  among 
these  may  be  counted  lovely  tracks  on  the  western  frontier  of 
Sweden,  and  bound  thither  we  found  ourselves  on  board  one  of 
the  many  steamers  that  call  at  Gothenburg. 

It  was  late  in  spring.  The  passage  across  the  North  Sea, 
which  had  been  a  pleasant  one,  was  drawing  to  a  close.  The 
Grdta  Elf,  an  estuary  leading  to  the  town,  would  be  entered  early 
the  next  morning,  and  now,  with  a  smooth  sea,  a  ruddy  twilight, 
and  an  accomplished  supper,  our  captain  unbent  somewhat  and 
related  cheering  anecdotes  anent  himself,  his  passengers,  and 
other  seafaring  matters.  The  day  before  I  had  watched  him  with 
dignified  ease  rebuke  the  gratuitous  familiarity  of  a  well-meaning, 
but  sadly  misguided,  fellow-traveller.  That  was  at  dinner,  when  we 
were  all  assembled  on  those  hard  benches  with  movable  backs,  on 
each  side  of  that  long  cuddy-table  with  its  crude  display  of  cutlery 
and  cruetstands,  all  so  aggressively  bright  and  matter-of-fact 
that  they  generally  succeed  in  chilling  any  faint-hearted  appetite. 
Between  meals,  though,  with  tablecloth  and  Newcastle  porcelain 
removed,  the  aspect  of  this  arrangement  in  cabin  furniture  is 
particularly  desponding,  always  recalling  to  me  a  certain  desolate 
schoolroom  to  which  obstreperous  boyhood  was  occasionally  rele- 
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gated,  to  grapple  in  solitude  with  some  disgusting  problem.  At 
the  head  of  the  table  the  captain  presided,  and  next  to  him  was 
a  Hamburger  merchant,  who  had  ordered  a  bottle  of  champagne 
and  two  glasses.  When  the  steward  had  brought  the  wine, 
uncorking  it  with  a  pop  and  a  flourish,  as  a  gentle  hint  to  the 
rest  of  us  that  we  might  with  advantage  follow  such  a  laudable 
example,  the  German  had  filled  one  of  the  glasses,  and  with 
atrocious  self-complacency  and  an  air  as  who  should  say,  '  There's 
a  treat  for  you ! '  pushed  it  towards  our  bold  commander.  The 
latter,  with  a  look  of  supreme  contempt,  merely  observed :  *  Thank 
you ;  I  never  take  wine  with  my  passengers.' 

But  now  we  were  near  our  journey's  end,  and  on  the  upper 
deck  the  captain  had  been  telling  some  of  his  experiences  to  a  small 
knot  of  men,  which  did  not  include  his  Hamburger  friend.  *  Did 
you  ever  come  across  a  Norwegian  pilot  ?  '  I  asked,  cherishing  a 
sailor's  veneration  for  the  indomitable  courage  of  these  northern 
sea-dogs.  '  Did  I  ? '  he  returned  with  warmth ;  *  I  should  think  so. 
Why,  only  last  year,  bound  for  Christiansand,  I  came  here  in  a 
dense  fog  that  had  lasted  nearly  all  the  way  across.  Knowing  I 
ought  to  be  pretty  close  ashore,  I  stopped  her  engines  and  blew 
the  whistle  ;  but  not  a  yard  ahead  could  I  see,  and  as  night  set  in, 
I  don't  deny,  I  didn't  like  it.  Suddenly  I  heard  a  voice  :  "  Do  you 
want  a  pilot,  sir?  "  and,  looking  over  the  side,  there,  sure  enough, 
was  a  pilot-boat.  Well,  the  fog  was  as  thick  as  a  wall ;  but  no 
sooner  was  the  fellow  on  board,  than — "  Full  speed  !  Starboard 
her  helm ! "  and  away  we  went  for  the  rocks.  After  steaming 
ahead  for  about  half  an  hour  the  roar  of  the  breakers  became 
deafening,  and  I  could  see  absolutely  nothing — nothing  but  the 
fog.  "  Hard  a-port !  "  the  pilot  sung  out,  and  hard  a-port  it  was. 
Close  to  us  the  surf  thundered  among  the  rocks ;  but  a  moment 
later  we  were  in  smooth  water  and  were  brought  to  an  anchor  as 
handy  as  if  it  had  been  clear  daylight.'  The  captain  here  walked 
away  a  few  paces  to  get  a  better  look  at  something  forward.  When 
returning  he  added :  '  Sir,  you  may  go  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  this  world,  but  for  hardiness  and  skill  you  will  not  beat 
the  Norwegian  pilot ! ' 

This  warm  encomium  recalled  a  reminiscence  of  my  youth, 
which  at  the  time  made  a  vivid  impression  upon  me,  and  which, 
though  it  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  the  present  visit  to 
Sweden,  I  cannot  refrain  from  mentioning.  Imagine  a  stormy 
winter's  day  with  a  pale-blue  sky,  a  dark-blue  turbulent  sea,  and 
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a  ship  with  close-reefed  topsails.  The  gale  howled  in  the  rigging, 
ballooning  the  narrow  strips  of  canvas  and  rap-rapping  the  running 
gear  against  the  spars  with  wearisome  monotony.  Under  our  lee, 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  stretched  the  ironbound  coast  of  old 
Norway,  where  the  waves,  leaping  unceasingly  against  the  black 
rocks,  hurled  jets  of  white  foam  high  into  the  air.  From  out 
among  these  granite  boulders  a  small  craft  appears,  showing  at 
first  only  a  spritsail  with  a  red  stripe  down  the  middle  ;  but  when 
it  draws  nearer  we  can  see  that  the  boat  is  covered  with  a  deck,  is 
broad  of  beam,  clinker-built,  and  pointed  fore  and  aft — shaped,  in 
fact,  like  a  gull.  There  are  but  two  hands  on  board.  The  pilot — 
yellow-bearded,  broad-shouldered,  with  a  sou'wester  on  his  head — 
stands  by  the  mast ;  his  son,  a  mere  lad,  has  hold  of  the  tiller. 
Our  ship  has  been  kept  close-hauled,  labouring  heavily  in  the 
rough  sea,  and  presently  the  boat  is  to  windward  a  short  distance 
off.  With  his  hand  firmly  on  the  tiller  the  boy  is  keenly  watching 
his  chance,  and  the  next  moment  runs  us  dangerously  near  ;  then 
a  rope  is  thrown ;  is  deftly  caught  by  the  pilot,  who  ties  it  round 
his  waist,  and  the  boat  again  sheers  off.  There  is  a  moment's 
suspense ;  a  big  wave  approaches ;  as  it  rises  it  lifts  the  small 
craft  on  its  crest  to  a  level  with  our  rigging  ;  in  that  instant  the 
pilot  jumps,  and  lands  safely  in  our  mizzen  shrouds.  The  lad 
meanwhile  has  promptly  luffed,  and  alone  in  his  nutshell,  now 
lost  to  sight,  now  heaved  aloft,  he  makes  his  way  sturdily  towards 
shore  ;  but  on  board  the  frigate  we  know  that  '  All's  well ! ' 

A  number  of  barren  grey  boulders  formed  the  first  and  rather 
disappointing  impression  of  Sweden.  The  next  morning,  for  miles 
along  the  shore,  these  bald  granite  islets,  some  small,  some  large, 
lie  in  serried  rows  with  deep  water  between  them  and  the  main- 
land— a  convenient  arrangement  that  should  be  appreciated  by 
yachtsmen,  since  it  affords  vessels  of  ordinary  size  an  opportunity 
for  coasting  agreeably  in  smooth  water,  even  when  the  Kattegat 
or  the  Skager  Rack  outside  are  in  a  mood  severely  unpleasant. 
There  was  a  golden  light  upon  the  calm  sea,  a  crisp,  invigorating 
atmosphere.  In  the  far  distance  the  rocks  took  a  bluish  hue, 
rising  up  out  of  the  water  in  a  fantastic,  airy  manner  that  almost 
equalled  an  eastern  mirage.  As  we  entered  the  Grdta  estuary  we 
overtook  a  crowd  of  open  fishing-boats  making  their  way  to  town, 
deeply  laden  with  glittering  herring ;  in  the  level  beams  of  the 
early  morning  sun  their  red  sails,  the  blue  ocean,  and  the  grey 
granite  background  harmonised  admirably.  Our  steamer  passed 
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close  to  many  of  the  fleet,  and  it  was  impossible  not  to  be  struck 
with  the  fine  physique  of  their  crews,  robust  and  stalwart,  yellow 
hair  and  fair  beards  being  unmistakably  the  fashion.  The  Swedish 
flag — dark  blue  with  a  gold  cross — fluttered  over  the  fort  of 
Elfsborg,  which  crowns  a  small  island  in  the  middle  of  the  river. 
Anent  this  place  there  is  a  curious  story.  The  young  Danish 
admiral,  Peter  Tordenkjold,  the  hero  of  many  a  bold  romance  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  had  fruitlessly  besieged  this  stronghold 
for  weeks.  At  last  he  sent  an  envoy  to  the  defenders  to  say  that, 
having  received  heavy  reinforcements — sufficient,  in  fact,  to  take 
the  place  by  assault  at  any  time — to  save  needless  bloodshed  he 
proposed  that  a  truce  should  be  agreed  upon,  and  that  the  com- 
mandant should  personally  inspect  the  new  troops  and  so  judge 
for  himself  whether  resistance  was  possible.  The  invitation  was 
accepted  ;  the  commandant  was  cordially  received  and  conducted 
to  a  tent,  where  a  sumptuous  banquet  had  been  provided  in  his 
honour.  History  then  relates  that  the  sailor  host  here  passed  the 
bottle  so  freely  and  with  so  much  frank,  engaging  hospitality, 
that  it  was  difficult,  not  to  say  impossible,  for  the  Swedish  officers 
to  refuse  ;  besides,  having  suffered  considerable  privations  during 
the  long  siege,  their  heads  were  perhaps  not  so  strong  as  usual. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  the  troops  were  afterwards  inspected.  The 
various  regiments  had  been  drawn  up  in  the  small  town  on  the 
mainland  opposite ;  but  when  the  mounted  officers  had  reviewed 
the  ranks  paraded  in  one  street  and  had  turned  into  the  next,  the 
soldiers  promptly  and  silently  filed  off  at  the  other  end  and 
formed  afresh  in  a  third  street,  this  mano3uvre  being  repeated 
until  all  the  town  had  been  traversed.  The  effect  was  so  im- 
posing that  the  commandant  forthwith  signed  an  unconditional 
surrender.1 

Beyond  Elfsborg  the  timber  trade  asserted  itself  with  a  vigour 
that  was  almost  appalling.  All  thoughts  of  the  landscape  vanished. 
It  is  said  that  in  Gothenburg  the  figure  of  speech  most  in  use  is 
*  Three  by  nine  by  fourteen,'  a  mysterious  shibboleth — meaning  an 
average  plank,  measuring  three  inches  in  thickness,  nine  inches  in 
width,  and  fourteen  feet  in  length — which  may  be  fairly  accepted 
as  proof  of  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  town.  Here  on 
either  side,  as  we  steamed  up  the  river,  ships  of  all  classes  and  all 
nations  were  taking  in  l  deals '  of  yellow  pine.  Huge  timber- 

1  Thus,  at  least,  is  it  recorded  in  the  Danish  chronicles ;  doubtless  the  Swedish 
version  differs  somewhat. 
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yards,  with  stacks  of  wood  tall  as  houses,  lined  the  route ;  and 
everywhere,  walking  about  with  a  long  plank  on  their  shoulder, 
were  men  whom  nature  apparently  would  have  treated  with  more 
justice  had  she  omitted  to  provide  them  with  heads,  since  in  the 
matter  of  carrying  planks  with  ease  this  troublesome  appendage 
seems  awkwardly  in  the  way.  But  presently  our  engines  were 
slowing,  then  an  observatory,  churches,  and  custom-house  build- 
ings swung  into  view,  and  a  few  moments  later  our  steamer  was 
tightly  secured  along  the  quay.  Everybody  flocked  to  the  landing- 
stage,  but  foremost  the  Hamburger  merchant,  encumbered  with  a 
bewildering  variety  of  travelling  paraphernalia,  and,  lo  and  be- 
hold !  our  captain  was  actually  shaking  him  cordially  by  the  hand  ! 
There  are  none  like  sailors  to  forgive  and  forget. 

Gothenburg  somewhat  reminds  one  of  a  Dutch  city;  it  is  neat, 
prosperous,  and  highly  respectable  ;  it  has  canals,  stone  bridges, 
and  indifferent  pavements.  But  there  the  resemblance  ceases. 
The  quaintness,  the  variety  of  colour  and  structure  that  delight 
the  eye  in  towns  like  Kotterdam,  Amsterdam,  and  Schiedam  are 
looked  for  here  in  vain,  and,  judging  from  what  one  sees,  the 
Swedes  do  not  appear  to  excel  in  architecture.  The  rows  of  stolid 
yellow-brick  facades,  varied  now  and  again  by  a  dull  grey  where 
the  masonry  has  been  polished  with  a  coating  of  cement,  couple 
uniformity  of  design  with  monotony  of  aspect,  and  give  the  idea 
that  the  paramount  object  had  been  to  keep  the  cold  well  out  of 
doors  during  prolonged  severe  winters.  The  long  lines  of  narrow 
casements  mostly  with  double  frames,  the  little  spy-mirrors  fixed 
outside,  which,  without  opening  the  window,  enables  the  people 
within  to  see  up  and  down  street,  and  the  utter  absence  of  balconies, 
all  confirm  this  impression.  Most  of  the  houses  have  only  a 
height  of  two  or  three  stories,  and  nowhere  are  there  any  vener- 
able-looking piles,  such  as  stimulate  the  curiosity  simply  by  the 
general  air  of  history  that  pervades  them.  Even  such  minor  and 
frivolous  matters  as  plate-glass  shop  fronts  with  varicoloured  dis- 
plays, which  do  so  much  to  dispel  the  dulness  of  a  street  view,  are 
few,  considering  the  undoubted  wealth  of  the  inhabitants.  In  the 
canals  lay  small  schooners  and  other  craft  from  the  inland  lakes — 
not  crowds  of  vessels  as  in  the  towns  of  Holland,  but  a  few  scattered 
here  and  there — and  their  masts,  sails,  and  fluttering  streamers 
gave  a  welcome  look  of  gaiety  to  the  quay.  The  population  move 
about  preoccupied  and  busy.  The  fair  sex,  undoubtedly  fair  and 
mostly  pretty,  dress  in  good  style  with  decided  elegance,  and  walk 
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well,  notwithstanding  the  municipal  preference  for  pointed  stones. 
The  men  affect  an  Anglo  manner  and  bearing,  grow  flowing  whis- 
kers, and  the  many  who  speak  English  do  so  without  the  trace  of 
an  accent.  But  for  a  commercial  town  the  bustle  and  traffic  are 
slight  save  by  the  riverside,  where  the  lumber-yards  absorb  the 
principal  energy  and  interest.  On  the  whole,  one  arrives  at  the 
conclusion  that  this  is  the  place  where  the  Swedes  make  their  for- 
tunes, that  afterwards  they  may  spend  them  in  Stockholm.  For 
the  ardent  tourist  there  are,  of  course,  the  ordinary  amount  of 
'  sights,'  and  foremost  among  them  figures  a  botanical  garden  of 
which  the  citizens  are  proud.  But  these  things  come  under  guide- 
book particulars,  and  Gothenburg  represented  to  us  on  this  occa- 
sion merely  a  halting-place  en  route  for  Vermland,  the  province 
of  forests  and  lakes,  beloved  by  the  Swedes  and  sung  of  in  one  of 
their  charming  romances,  the  '  Vermlandovisa,'  as  follows : — 

Ack  Vermelancl  Du  skona,  Du  harrliga  land, 
Du  Krona  bland  Svea  rikes  lander. ' 

A  dainty  little  steamer,  so  commodiously  arranged,  so  scrupu- 
lously clean  with  white  paint,  and  so  well  provided  with  excellent 
fare  that  we  half  fancied  ourselves  on  board  a  yacht,  was  ready  to 
take  us  up  the  Gota  Elf  against  stream.  Here  the  river  has  not 
yet  joined  the  sea  on  its  journey  from  the  great  lake  Venern,  after 
leaping  the  Trollhattan,  and  it  is  much  narrower  than  below 
Gothenburg,  where  its  waters  mingle  with  ocean.  Immediately 
upon  leaving  the  town  the  charm  of  the  journey  began  to  grow. 

On  either  bank  were  verdant  meadows  with  contented  cows 
placidly  browsing.  Here  and  there,  from  surrounding  clumps  of 
feathery  birch  and  larch,  peeped  forth  some  substantial  homestead, 
built  of  timber  of  course  ;  the  dwelling-house  painted  deep  red, 
relieved  by  a  border  of  white  round  the  window  frames  j  the 
wooden  shingled  roofs  tarred  and  weather-stained  to  a  sombre  blue. 

The  groups  of  buildings,  thus  set  in  three  shades  of  vivid 
green,  from  meadow,  birch,  and  larch,  made  delightful  harmonies 
of  colour.  They  occurred  perhaps  too  rarely,  however,  the  farther 
Gothenburg  was  left  behind,  and  presently  the  sense  of  being  in 
a  large  country  where  space  was  not  yet  cramped,  and  where  there 
was  a  breadth  and  vastness  that  one  generally  imagines  exists  only 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  or  at  the  Antipodes,  was  borne  in 

1  Oh  !  Vermland,  thou  lovely,  thou  most  entrancing  land, 
Thou  crown  of  Svea's  possessions,  jewel  of  her  band. 
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upon  one.  We  glided  by  saw-mills,  either  sunk  in  a  dell  or 
hollow  on  the  river's  edge,  or  near  a  lock,  the  water  of  their  mill- 
ponds  supplied  by  the  Elf,  and  falling  with  full  force  over  the  huge 
revolving  wheels.  In  adjacent  reservoirs  were  men  with  long 
poles  with  hooks,  sorting  the  pine  logs,  which,  after  an  adven- 
turous and  independent  course  across  great  lakes  and  down  streams, 
arrive  here  from  far  away  inland.  Frequently  our  steamer  would 
slacken,  and  peasants  (the  men  almost  invariably  provided  with  a 
leathern  apron,  the  most  distinctive  feature  of  their  dress  here- 
abouts) would  come  alongside  in  their  boats  to  fetch  sacks  of 
flour  and  sundry  groceries,  or  a  bundle  of  children  and  a  wife ;  or 
we  passed  by  others  ashore  waiting  for  the  ferry  with  cart  and  horses, 
their  figures  reflected  in  the  limpid  water.  In  the  distance  were 
village  spires,  and,  as  a  background,  an  interminable  line  of  bald 
grey  hills  with  scanty  patches  of  moss  on  their  hoary  tops.  For- 
merly their  ridges  were  thickly  covered  with  pine  woods  ;  but, 
being  so  easy  of  access,  these  forests  were  the  first  to  fall  before  the 
constantly  growing  demand  from  abroad. 

By  imperceptible  degrees  the  character  of  the  landscape  changed 
from  pastoral  to  sylvan.  The  copses  of  birch  and  larch  grew 
denser,  the  pines  became  more  imposing,  and  the  hills  seemed  to 
draw  closer  in  around  us.  When  we  reached  Trollhattan  the  sun 
had  already  set,  but  the  wonderful  northern  twilight  did  but 
soften  the  contours  of  the  distant  hills,  leaving  an  opal  glow  which, 
as  late  as  ten  o'clock,  made  it  possible  to  read  a  letter  in  the  open 
air.  Trollhattan  means,  the  '  roaring  wizard,'  and  the  falls  fully 
justify  the  mythic  title.  On  the  top  of  a  steep  hill  just  above 
our  landing-place  lies  the  village  of  the  same  name,  overlooking 
that  part  of  the  river  which  flows  from  Lake  Venern  towards  the 
fall.  Here  the  stream  runs  placidly  enough,  winding  past  mossy 
banks,  with  graceful  weeping  silver-birches  moistening  the  tips 
of  their  leaves  in  the  current.  But  near  to  the  hotel  the  bed 
narrows  suddenly  ;  a  little  farther  on  the  river  leaps  down  among 
large  boulders  in  a  curved  volume  of  deep  green  water,  which  at 
once  is  churned  into  a  wealth  of  bubbling  foam.  Leaping  the 
rocks  again  and  again,  it  rushes  downward  on  a  sharp  declivity  for 
nearly  half  a  mile. 

On  one  side  of  the  cataract  the  cliff  rises  high  and  steep, 
clothed  with  close-set  files  of  sombre  pine  trees,  enlivened  here 
and  there  with  patches  of  birch.  On  the  village  side  the  hill 
descends  gradually  with  the  falls,  and  on  its  top  a  row  of  deep-red 
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buildings  seem  almost  to  overhang  the  torrent.  These  are  merely 
prosaic  ironworks,  saw-mills,  and  other  factories  that  use  the 
energy  of  the  fall  as  motive  power ;  but,  being  built  of  timber, 
coloured  to  the  universal  red  tint,  their  solid  outlines  do  not  clash 
with,  but  even  lend  to  the  picturesque.  From  one  of  these  fac- 
tories an  iron  bridge  is  thrown  across ;  and,  standing  on  this,  one 
best  realises  the  mighty  power  of  this  seething  volume,  flowing 
incessantly  and  with  giddy  velocity  beneath  one's  feet.  The 
noise  is  deafening,  and  one  wonders  unconsciously  why  this  rush 
does  not  finally  empty  all  the  lakes  in  Sweden.  Above,  where 
the  fall  begins,  from  time  to  time  a  log  floats  unconcernedly  to 
the  brink,  when  suddenly  down  it  is  hurled  into  the  fuming 
cauldron  below,  disappearing,  reappearing,  end  up,  to  be  again 
and  repeatedly  flung  forward,  only  recovering  equilibrium  when 
finally  reaching  less  turbulent  waters  below.  The  huge  trunks, 
cut  in  midwinter  and  sent  adrift  in  spring  to  continue  their 
eventful  journey,  each  bear  a  distinctive  mark.  At  various  stages 
on  the  rivers  men  are  stationed  who  intercept,  sort,  and  retain 
those  intended  for  their  particular  mill,  sending  the  remainder 
onward  till  ultimately  they  reach  their  destination;  but  it  is 
generally  not  until  after  midsummer,  when  the  hay  is  safely 
stacked,  that  the  peasant  finds  time  to  visit  the  mill  and  settle 
accounts.  Here  he  goes  straight  to  the  sorter's  office,  where  the 
clerk,  having  consulted  his  books  and  reckoned  up  how  many 
logs  of  this  particular  brand  have  reached  them,  takes  a  piece  of 
chalk  and  jots  down  the  sum  total  on  his  client's  back.  The 
latter  ambles  contentedly  off  to  the  head  offices — sometimes  at 
the  other  end  of  the  town — where  he  receives  his  money,  and  by 
the  aid  of  a  clothes  brush  the  account  is  acquitted.  Whether  the 
Swedish  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  can  enforce  the  affixture  of 
a  receipt  stamp  in  these  cases  I  have  been  unable  satisfactorily 
to  ascertain. 

Our  steamer  had  passed  into  a  canal  by  the  side  of  the  fall, 
where,  through  a  succession  of  locks,  she  was  gradually  raised  to 
the  level  of  the  river  above  ;  an  operation  that  occupies  the  whole 
night,  which  is  wisely  spent  by  travellers  at  the  adjacent  and 
comfortable  hotel.  This  canal  is  a  fine  piece  of  engineering  work, 
commenced  in  1793  and  finished  in  the  beginning  of  this  century. 
At  Venersborg,  the  capital  of  Vermland,  an  old-fashioned,  quaint 
little  country  town,  the  Lake  Venern  opens  out  broad  and  wide. 
This  is  the  largest  inland  sea  in  Sweden,  and  connected  with 
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Stockholm  through  a  succession  of  lakes  and  canals.  Our  course 
lay  to  the  left  side,  which  necessitated  a  change  of  steamer,  and 
though  our  new  boat  was  somewhat  smaller  than  the  one  we 
quitted,  it  was  equally  commodious,  equally  clean,  white  painted, 
and  well  arranged.  The  lake  is  large  enough  to  allow  of  losing 
sight  of  land  when  in  the  centre,  and  it  can  be  rough,  which, 
however,  in  summer  time  is  rare.  Following  the  western  coast 
for  some  distance,  we  entered  the  river  Sefle.  Through  the  heart 
of  Vermland,  and  away  over  the  frontier,  nearly  to  Kongsvinger 
in  Norway,  a  string  of  romantic  lakes  are  opened  up  by  means  of 
this  watercourse.  The  entrance  is  through  a  lock  so  narrow  that 
our  crew,  standing  by  the  bulwark,  were  able  comfortably  to  put 
a  leg  over  on  to  the  quay  and,  by  a  judicious  push,  aid  the  steamer 
through.  Here  is  the  town  of  Sefle,  which,  to  judge  from  several 
three-storied,  white-painted  buildings,  should  be  of  some  im- 
portance; for  in  this  part  of  the  world  white  paint  seemed  to 
indicate  a  higher  level  of  refinement,  the  picturesque  red  being 
mainly  confined  to  rural  homesteads. 

Soon  the  stream  widened  into  a  broad  expanse,  bordered 
alternately  with  rich  arable  land,  pastures,  or  dense  forests,  and 
dotted  with  islets  covered  with  copse-wood ;  then  again  narrow- 
ing to  a  channel,  it  led  to  a  fresh  lake.  Every  moment  frightened 
teal  and  duck  rose  on  the  wing  and  passed  overhead.  We  saw 
large  villages,  with  substantial,  well-to-do  houses  surrounding  the 
church,  and  frequently  glimpses  were  caught  of  the  gables  and 
high  roof  of  some  pretentious  mansion  standing  in  its  own  grounds, 
with  extensive  farm  buildings  at  its  back.  The  estates  in  this 
part  of  the  country  are  very  fine,  some  of  them  with  as  much  as 
forty  thousand  acres  of  forest.  In  one  of  the  lakes  an  isolated 
church,  perched  on  the  brink  of  a  steep  hill,  was  faithfully  re- 
flected, even  to  the  golden  cross  on  its  spire,  in  the  placid  blue 
beneath.  Later  it  was  my  privilege,  one  Sunday,  to  witness  the 
congregation,  in  smart  attire,  arriving  from  all  sides  of  the  lake 
in  four-oared  boats  to  attend  divine  service  here.  On  week-days, 
returning  in  the  evening  from  their  labour,  they  accompany  the 
measured  stroke  of  their  oars  with  song,  and  their  voices,  floating 
across  the  water,  are  caught  up  and  melodiously  echoed  against 
the  close-set  ranks  of  pines.  Otherwise  the  most  striking  charac- 
teristic of  these  tracts  is  the  prevailing  stillness.  The  rumble 
of  wheels  and  cracking  of  whips  are  seldom  heard,  the  waterway 
being  greatly  preferred  for  the  carting  of  hay  from  the  meadows,  &c., 
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or  as  a  route  to  the  nearest  town.  The  deep  aisles  of  the  forest 
are  silent.  No  birds  chirp  and  twitter  between  the  needles  of 
the  pine  boughs,  only  now  and  again  the  gentle  ripple  of  a  brook, 
scattering  itself  over  rocks  that  seem  soft  as  velvet  frorn^  their 
thick  covering  of  moss,  falls  on  the  ear,  or  a  few  dry  twigs  crackle 
for  a  moment  as  a  fox  slips  through  the  bank  into  its  hole  ;  these 
are  the  only  sounds  in  spring.  The  early  morning,  before  sunrise, 
however,  is  an  exception.  Then  the  capercailzie  gives  forth  his 
curious  notes,  that  most  resemble  the  sound  of  wine  poured  from 
a  long-necked  bottle ;  the  woodcock  and  blackcock  flutter  in  the 
open  spaces,  and  the  squirrel  mounts  hastily  to  the  top  of  the 
tree  to  watch  the  figure  of  man  creeping  stealthily  on  his  prey. 
The  croak  of  the  *  hoodies  ' — a  large  crow — is  heard  near  a  glade 
and  round  the  clearings.  Jackdaws  are  plentiful,  growing  bold  near 
the  houses,  and  still  managing  joyfully  to  secrete  an  occasional 
spoon. 

My  destination  reached,  I  was  put  ashore  at  a  small  private 
landing-stage.  Having  proceeded  up  a  broad  birch-tree  avenue 
two  miles  long,  and  through  a  garden,  I  stood  before  an  imposing 
white  mansion  with  a  tall  pointed  roof.  The  wide-open  hall 
doors  showed  me  a  spacious  ante-room,  but  it  was  impossible  to 
discover  either  bell  or  knocker,  and  no  one  appeared.  Within, 
an  open  door  to  the  right  disclosed  a  study  or  smoking-room, 
with  guns  and  several  sets  of  elks'  antlers  on  the  walls ;  to  the 
left,  through  another  open  door,  a  billiard-table  was  visible,  and 
in  front  a  flight  of  carpeted  stairs  led  to  the  floor  above.  But  no 
living  being  was  anywhere  to  be  seen.  Having  coughed  and 
given  other  similar  signs  of  an  embarrassed  presence,  I  was  about 
to  mount  the  stairs,  when  a  large  brown  dog  suddenly  showed 
himself,  and,  coming  up  to  me,  placed  a  damp  nose  confidingly  in 
my  hand,  bringing  forward  a  pair  of  shorn  and  pointed  ears,  wagging 
a  stumpy  tail,  and  looking  up  with  an  expression  that  plainly 
said :  *  Yes,  you  see,  they  cut  my  ears,  but  I  don't  mind  now.' 
Having  accepted  this  new  acquaintance,  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  my  best  course  would  be  to  follow  wherever  he  might  lead ; 
and  as  presently  he  returned  to  the  garden,  I  did  likewise. 
He  appeared  flattered,  wagging  the  stumpy  tail  emphatically, 
and  then,  turning  sharply  round  the  corner  of  a  shrubbery, 
revealed  to  me  three  young  ladies  in  an  arbour,  one  with  a  book, 
one  embroidering,  and  one  leaning  back,  trying  hard  to  balance  a 
flower  on  the  tip  of  a  very  pretty  little  nose.  At  the  sight  of  a 
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stranger  there  were  signs  of  perturbation,  which  sensibly  increased 
when  they  found  themselves  addressed  in  a  strange  tongue.  At 
that  moment,  however,  my  host  appeared,  and,  amidst  much 
laughter  and  in  excellent  English,  made  me  cordially  welcome. 

All  through  Sweden  social  intercourse  is  encumbered  with 
much  ceremonious  etiquette,  particularly  among  the  landed  gentry. 
The  three  Scandinavian  tongues  employ  the  two  personal  pro- 
nouns *  thou  '  and  ' you  ; '  the  first  familiarly,  the  second  when 
speaking  to  a  mere  acquaintance.  But  a  well-bred  Swedish 
gentleman  addressing  a  stranger  will  always,  with  old-fashioned 
courtesy,  substitute  the  equivalent  for  '  Monsieur,'  regardless  of 
harrowing  repetitions,  and  where  a  title  is  demanded,  even  under 
the  difficulties  of  rapid  speech,  it  is  never  for  a  moment  omitted. 
As  such  politeness,  however,  in  the  end  becomes  both  monotonous 
and  wearisome,  they  have  a  practical  way  of  cutting  the  Grordian 
knot.  When  a  casual  acquaintanceship  has  ripened  into  genial 
sympathy  or  mutual  respect,  your  Swedish  friend  at  once  proposes 
*  a  brotherhood.'  This  is  a  distinct  social  ordeal,  the  initiation  to 
which  demands  a  special  rite.  The  man  who  has  requested  the 
honour  of  becoming  your  brother  provides  you  with  a  glass  of 
wine  filled  to  the  brim,  he  himself  holding  another ;  both  rise, 
each  linking  the  right  arm  of  each ;  looking  one  another  boldly  in 
the  eyes  and  pronouncing  the  words  '  SkSl  bror ! ' l  the  beakers 
are  emptied.  Henceforth  you  are  expected  to  use  the  pronoun 
4  thou,'  and  you  take  your  stand  on  the  footing  of  relationship. 
Among  the  reminiscences  of  this  visit  to  Vermland  is  an  evening 
when  I  acquired  no  less  than  six  new  and  stalwart  brothers.  On 
the  subject  of  ancienne  politesse,  I  should  mention,  by  the  way, 
that  there  is  a  well-known  Swedish  gentleman  who  always  gives 
precedence  to  his  own  son,  because  (  he  has  one  ancestor  more 
than  his  father.' 

The  national  character  is  anything  but  gloomy  or  morose,  and 
social  gatherings  and  festivities  abound.  The  people,  both  high 
and  low,  always  find  happy  excuses  for  dancing,  singing,  skating, 
and  sledging,  managing  in  some  way  or  other  to  make  exist- 
ence cheerful.  A  fine  voice  is  as  common  property  as  are  dark 
eyes  in  Spain,  and  with  the  better  classes  it  is  generally  well 
trained.  The  peasants'  dress  is  not  particularly  curious,  though  an 
occasional  red  petticoat  may  help  to  bring  colour  into  the  fields  ; 
their  rich  folklore  and  quaint  legends,  however,  are  full  of  mystic 
1  '  Your  health,  brother.' 
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charm,  and  are  still  told,  and  listened  to,  with  awe.  Thus,  in  the 
house  where  I  was  a  guest,  there  had  been  somewhere  about  the 
sixteenth  century  a  certain  dame,  a  widow  owning  the  estate,  who 
was  renowned  far  and  wide  for  her  miserly  temper  and  cruelty. 
Amongst  many  other  things  she  had  one  day,  in  a  fit  of  anger, 
pushed  a  poor  kitchen-wench  into  a  cauldron  of  boiling  water. 
Entering  her  great  drawing-room  immediately  after  this  deed,  the 
irate  dame  was  somewhat  surprised  to  find  there,  awaiting  her,  a 
gentleman,  grave  and  decorous,  dressed  in  rich  black  velvet  with 
finest  lace  ruffles,  but  having  a  rather  fiercely  upturned  mous- 
tache. '  Madame,'  he  said,  bowing  courteously,  '  right  warmly 
have  I  admired  the  charm  of  your  character,  the  delicate  execution 
of  your  slightest  whim.  May  it  be  permitted  a  humble  adorer  to 
kiss  the  tips  of  your  sweet  fingers  ?  '  The  stranger  here  held  out 
a  bejewelled  hand,  and  the  lady  foolishly  put  hers  into  it;  the 
next  moment  they  were  whirling  together  in  the  mazes  of  a  wild 
waltz.  Breathless,  she  begged  to  stop,  but  her  cavalier  was 
untiring  and  held  her  fast,  dancing  and  dancing  till  her  shoes 
were  worn  from  her  bleeding  feet.  At  last  he  flew  through  the 
wall  with  his  shrieking  partner,  but  where  they  disappeared  a 
hole  remained  in  the  masonry,  no  bigger  than  a  pea,  it  is  true  ; 
nevertheless,  by  no  human  skill  could  it  ever  be  closed.  Thus 
runs  the  legend,  and  it  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  even  now,  when 
modern  art  has  invented  all  sorts  of  wall  decorations,  still  there  is 
always  a  draft  in  that  room  ! 

The  tales  about  *  Trolls '  and  other  wicked  imps  should  be 
heard  in  the  forest  cabin,  especially  in  the  gloaming,  when  the 
gaunt  old  crone  has  a  flickering  pine-knot  on  the  hearth.  Her 
brow  perpetually  puckered,  she  relates  her  story  with  a  manifest 
unwillingness  that  in  itself  gives  great  force  to  the  delivery  ;  the 
flare  from  the  fire  throws  the  rude  rafters  overhead  into  weird 
fitful  prominence,  illuminates  the  scared  faces  of  a  couple  of 
youngsters,  who  cower  together  in  a  corner  near  the  window,  as 
the  wind  moans  sadly  in  the  pines  or  makes  a  frantic  rush  at  the 
door. 

Game  of  all  sorts  is  plentiful  in  Vermland.  The  smaller 
streams  are  stocked  with  trout,  while  the  lakes  swarm  with  teal 
and  wild  duck.  In  the  forests  are  blackcock,  woodcock,  caper- 
cailzie, and,  best  of  all,  elk.  For  the  latter,  however,  the  close 
time  extends  over  eleven  months  of  the  year,  and  only  in 
September  is  it  lawful  to  shoot  this  big  game.  A  peculiar  breed 
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of  dogs  which  somewhat    resembles  the  Pomeranian  spitz,  but 
larger,  stronger,  and  with  a  rougher  coat,  is  kept  for  this  sport. 
They  are  trained  to  follow  and  tease  the  elk  in  mock  combat,  thus 
allowing  the  hunter  to  approach  his  swift  and  wary  quarry,  which, 
even  with  this   aid,  often   takes  a  day  to  stalk.     Only  a  true 
sportsman  and  steady  shot  can  bring  down  an  elk,  who  must  be 
hit  in  a  vital  spot,  a  dozen  bullets  elsewhere   being  merely  a 
further  incentive  for  a  gallant  leap  into  "the  distance,  where  he  is 
for  ever  lost  to  his  pursuer.     This  fact  has  caused  many  Swedish 
sportsmen  to  discontinue  the  drives  which  formerly  occasioned 
merry  autumn   gatherings  at  the  country  houses.     Some  years 
ago  the  owner  of  an  estate   here  entertained  a  shooting-party 
under    remarkable    circumstances.      His    nephew   and    heir — a 
youngster  who  was  everyone's  favourite  and  no  one's  enemy  but 
his  own — made  a  tour  on  the  Continent,  staying  for  some  time  in 
London  and  Paris  and  enjoying  himself  amazingly,  but  returning 
discovered  that  he  had  unfortunately  outrun  his  uncle's  liberal 
allowance  to  an  extent  he  dared  not  confess.     The  old  bachelor 
listened  with  grim  pleasure  to  the  tales  of  society,  sport,  races, 
and  other  gaieties  abroad,  but  on  pecuniary  matters  he  held  views 
of  his  own,  and  his   nephew  remained  bashfully  reticent  with 
regard  to  his  difficulties,  though  these  grew  steadily  more  and 
more  oppressive.     *  It  would  do  these  foreigners  good  to  see  what 
sport  there  is  still  in  old  Sweden  ! '  his  uncle  had  observed  with 
a  slight  sense  of  pride  one  day,  and  he  added  that  he  thought  his 
nephew  might  with  advantage  have  invited  some  of  his  foreign 
friends  for  the  elk  shooting,  which  in  his  forest  had  been  left 
undisturbed  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century.     The  young  fellow 
caught  at  the  idea,  and  some  six  weeks  later   announced  the 
expected  arrival  of  some  Englishmen  for  the  elk  season ;  where- 
upon the  old  gentleman  rubbed  his  hands  with  great  satisfaction, 
and  swore  he  would  show  his  boy's  friends  what  Swedish  hospi- 
tality was  made  of.     His  nephew,  however,  received  this  enthu- 
siasm gravely,  talked  a  great  deal  about  what  was  good  form  in 
the  present  day,  and  finally  insisted  that  since  neither  his  uncle 
nor  any  of  his  neighbours  understood  a  word  of   English,   the 
correct  thing  would  be  for  him  to  take  this  opportunity  to  pay 
his  annual  visit  to  Stockholm.     To  this  startling  proposition  the 
old  gentleman  at  first  demurred,  but  as  he  had  never  won  renown 
as  a  shot,  he  ultimately  consented  to  leave  for  town  when  once  he 
had  received  and  installed  his  guests  ;  upon  this  point  he  insisted. 

9-2 
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On  the  day  fixed  for  the  arrival  of  the  expected  visitors  a 
gorgeous  banquet  was  laid  for  them,  and  some  other  guests  invited 
in  their  honour  in  the  great  hall,  and  carriages  with  servants  in 
dress  liveries  were  sent  to  meet  the  steamer.  Whether  the  four 
English  sportsmen  were  pleased  or  otherwise  I  know  not,  but 
considering  that  they  had  merely  combined  to  hire  this  shooting 
through  the  '  Field,'  without  even  the  remotest  knowledge  of  the 
name  and  position  of  the  owner,  they  must  have  felt  considerably 
puzzled.  I  was  told  that  only  one  was  able  to  sit  down  to  dinner 
in  a  dress  coat,  the  others  appearing  promiscuously  in  tweeds 
and  norfolks.  The  young  schemer,  who  had  conceived  this  daring 
plan  for  clearing  his  debts,  knew  well  that  his  uncle  would  be 
implacable  should  he  discover  the  real  truth  about  the  strangers, 
and  in  his  anxiety  that  all  might  go  smoothly,  had  proposed  to 
send  dress  suits  of  his  own  to  their  respective  rooms,  but  this 
offer  was  declined.  The  dinner,  however,  went  off  well.  Com- 
pletely unsuspecting,  the  old  gentleman  sat  at  the  head  of  his 
table,  beaming  genially  upon  his  guests,  and  making  pretty  little 
speeches  through  the  intermediary  of  his  nephew,  the  only  inter- 
preter, who,  very  nervous,  talked  profusely.  Luckily  for  this 
reckless  youngster,  the  Englishmen  who  had  taken  the  shooting 
were  not  only  young  men,  but  also  high-bred  gentlemen,  and 
their  young  host's  usual  charm  of  manner  in  the  end  worked 
wonders.  Some  years  after  the  secret  leaked  out,  and  the  out- 
raged uncle  made  a  will  cutting  his  nephew  off  with  a  shilling. 
Thanks,  however,  to  a  bracing  climate  and  a  sturdy  constitution 
he  lived  long  enough  to  tear  up  this  instrument  and  fold  to  his 
manly  chest  a  young  scapegrace  who  has  since  become  an  orna- 
ment to  his  country. 
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IN    TWO    PARTS. 

PART   I. 
I. 

IN  the  Strangers'  Book  of  St.  Bartholomee,  on  the  Konig  See, 
for  June  1868  stand  two  entries,  one  above  the  other,  in  the 
following  order : — 

June  8.  Joseph  von  Eschenlohe,  and  servant. 
June  12.  Frl.  Laura  Rosenberg,  and  mother. 

There  are  no  other  entries  in  the  book  of  visitors  staying  en  pen- 
sion in  the  suppressed  priory,  now  converted  in  part  into  a-  royal 
hunting-box,  in  part  into  a  fish-breeding  establishment,  and — as 
legal  documents  say — in  the  third  part  into  an  hotel. 

Does  our  reader  know  St.  Bartholomee  ?  Unless  he  does  by 
having  visited  it,  he  must  read  the  few  subjoined  words  of  de- 
scription, without  which  he  will  be  unable  to  appreciate  the  situa- 
tion in  which  the  persons  above  labelled  found  themselves  in  June 
1868,  the  one  attended  by  a  serving  man,  the  other  by  a  serving 
mother. 

The  Konig  See  is  the  most  beautiful  lake  in  Bavaria.  It  has 
only  belonged  to  Bavaria  since  1809.  At  the  peace  of  Vienna,  in 
that  year,  the  map  of  Germany  went  through  one  of  its  many 
revisions.  A  considerable  amount  of  cutting  and  carving  and 
shuffling  of  territories  went  on  at  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
and  in  one  of  these  parcellings  out  the  King  of  Bavaria  said  he 
wanted  a  chamois  hunting-ground.  Then  his  obliging  neighbours 
said,  '  Take  the  estates  of  the  Abbey  of  Berchtesgaden.'  He  did 
so,  and  thus  obtained  the  Konig  See,  the  sapphire  of  his  crown. 

The  Konig  See  has  this  specialty  :  not  a  road — no,  nor  a 
footpath — skirts  its  shores,  which  rise  in  sheer  precipices  from  the 
deep  water  some  eight  thousand  feet  into  cloud  and  snow.  Thus 
the  only  possible  mode  of  exploring  it  is  by  boat.  The  lake  looks 
for  all  the  world  like  a  pool  of  dark  water  occupying  the  bottom 
of  a  gigantic  deserted  lime-quarry.  About  half-way  up  the  lake  the 
Kesselbach  leaps  in  a  double  fall  over  the  precipices  into  the  sheet, 
and  nearly  opposite,  on  the  west,  a  gorge  opens  up  to  the  glaciers 
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of  the  Watzman.  At  the  mouth  of  this  valley  is  a  spit  of  pasture- 
land  striking  forth  into  the  lake :  on  this  stands  the  church  of 
St.  Bartholomee,  with  two  red  cupolas,  and  an  old  priory,  now 
converted,  as  described,  into  hunting-lodge,  fishery  establishment, 
and  inn.  St.  Bartholomee  can  only  be  reached  by  boat,  and 
there  is  absolutely  no  other  way  of  escape  from  it.  It  is  walled 
off  on  all  sides  from  the  world  by  grey  precipices  crowned  with 
snow,  but  itself  basks  in  the  sun  on  a  mat  of  the  brightest 
emerald  swath,  that  slips  gently  into  the  scarcely  less  green 
water. 

Herr  von  Eschenlohe  was  standing  on  the  beach  of  white 
limestone  pebbles,  playing  with  the  chain  of  a  boat,  in  which  sat 
a  stolid  rower,  in  white  shirt-sleeves,  and  scarlet  belt  about  his 
waist.  Herr  von  Eschenlohe  was  talking  to  Fraulein  Laura 
Rosenberg. 

'  You  are  right,  dear  young  lady :  this  is  a  paradise,  but  it  is 
a  paradise  of  which  I  should  have  grown  weary  had  you  not 
fluttered  down  into  it  four  days  after  I  had  taken  up  my  resid- 
ence in  the  dismal  priory.  The  most  lovely  scenery  in  the  world 
palls  when  one  has  no  companion  with  whom  to  exchange  ideas.' 

'  I  am  sorry  you  have  no  better  comrade  than  a  foolish  girl,' 
answered  Laura  Eosenberg.  'This  place  is  much  sought  for  a 
few  hours,  and  then  is  deserted  again.' 

*  We  seem  likely  to  remain  the  only  residents,'  said  the  young 
man.     '  I  am  thankful  for  it.     It  is  a  delight  to  be  in  Eden  with 
a  congenial  mind,  but  unsympathetic  company  would  convert  it 
into  Gehenna.     A  fortnight  has  elapsed,  and  daily  has  the  tourist 
avalanche  rushed  past,  without  depositing  an  individual  to  tarry 
for  the  night.     From  ten  in  the  morning  till  four  p.m.  the  stream 
flows ;  then  it  is  dry  for  eighteen  hours.     Everyone  who  comes 
here  is  like  his  fellows — says  the  same  things,  orders  the  same 
meal,  imbibes  the  same  drinks,  cuts  the  same  jokes,  and  stays  the 
same  time.' 

*  It  is  like  a  theatre.     For  a  short  space  a  crowd  and  excite- 
ment, and  then  solitude.' 

'  Hardly  so,  Fraulein.  The  theatre  puts  on  its  glory  only  for 
a  brief  hour  or  so,  and  then  relapses  into  dinginess,  whereas  the 
charm  of  this  wondrous  scene  is  dashed  by  the  vulgar  noise,  pop- 
ping of  corks,  and  ungainly  antics  of  the  tourist  swarm.' 

'  Moreover,  we  go  to  the  theatre  for  excitement :  we  seek  this 
little  green  stage  for  quiet.  The  monks  did  well  to  build  and 
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settle  on  this  spot,  where  there  reigns— or  should  reign,  if  nature 
were  left  alone — an  eternal  Sabbath.' 

'  Hark  ! '  exclaimed  the  young  man,  as  the  report  of  a  gun 
sounded  from  the  water,  and  was  reverberated  in  rolls  of  thunder 
from  the  mountain  walls.  '  Hark !  the  Sabbath-breakers  are 
nearing.  I  can  see  the  first  boat.  Dear  young  lady,  let  us  fly ! 
It  seems  strange  of  a  soldier  to  counsel  flight,  but  the  Philistines 
are  the  only  foes  I  dare  not  face.' 

'  You  are  a  soldier  ?  ' 

<  Yes.' 

*  I  thought  so,  from  your  bearing,  but  you  have  not  indicated 
your  rank  in  the  guest  book.' 

'  Would  your  mother  wish  to  accompany  you  ? '  asked  Yon 
Eschenlohe,  evading  a  reply. 

'  I  do  not  think  so.  Indeed,  I  may  say  positively  that  she 
would  not.  She  only  lives  during  the  six  hours  between  ten  and 
four ;  she  exists  during  the  other  eighteen.  It  is  the  same, 
doubtless,  with  your  valet.' 

*  Yes ;  he  would  die  of  ennui  but  for  the  periodical  flow  of 
tourists.' 

'  It  seems  to  me,'  said  Laura  Rosenberg,  '  that  the  bulk  of 
human  beings  lead  a  merely  external  life ;  they  have  neither 
minds  that  can  think,  nor  imaginations  that  can  create,  conse- 
quently they  are  unable  to  live  on  themselves.  They  depend  for 
entertainment  on  the  external  objects  that  sweep  about  them ; 
they  are  kept  going,  like  a  child's  top,  by  a  lash  from  without. 
Left  to  themselves,  they  are  resourceless,  and  they  begin  to  dis- 
cover, what  everyone  else  has  known  for  long,  what  contemptible 
nonentities  they  themselves  are.  They  fly  solitude  to  escape  from 
themselves.  A  succession  of  novels  or  of  visits,  even  the  whirl  of 
the  street,  are  necessary  to  them  to  drown  in  them  the  awakening 
sense  of  their  own  inanity.  They  cling  to  anything,  however 
weak,  to  help  them  to  escape  the  void  which  they  call  them- 
selves.' 

'  Dear  Fraulein,  are  you  not  contrasting  the  cultured  with  the 
uncultured  minds  ? ' 

'Not  at  all.  Mind  is  created,  not  made.  Culture  can  no 
more  develop  intelligence  out  of  void  than  man  can  make  a 
multiple  out  of  zero.  The  uneducated  mind  can  live  on  its  own 
thoughts  as  well  as  the  educated  mind.  The  cultured  mind  is 
happiest  in  solitude,  or  in  association  with  another  equal  or  superior 
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to  it  ill  tut  and  fore*  or  acquire!  powers     The  cultured  nothing 
remains  nothing  to  the  end  of  the  cha-t 

m  an  right.  TV  monks  knew  what  they  w«re  about  when 
they  settled  here.    They  came  here  to  think.* 

'And  those  who  did  mot  think  kept  away.  It  is  the  vulgar, 
the  vacuous,  who  cry  out  for  distraction.  I  think  you  can  generally 
mutture  a  woman's  imbecility  by  the  number  of  novels  ahe  has 
read  in  a  twelvemonth.* 

«  Hark  !  another  pistol  discharge  ;  a  second  boatload  of  PI 
tines  on  the  way.    For  Heaven's  sake,  Fraulein,  jump  in,  and 


Heir  von  Eschenlohe  handed  his  companion  to  a  seat  in  the 
bows,  placed  himself  beside  her,  and  at  a  sign  from  him  the 
tower  dipped  his  oars,  and  the  boat  shot  from  land. 

*  How  delightful  this  lake  must  have  been  before  it  was  dis- 
covered and  mobbed  !'  said  Laura. 

YeV  answered  the  young  man  ;  'at  that  time  the  pulse  of 
Kfe  beat  calmly.  Xow  1  i  fe  is  a  tertian  fever,  burning  and  parch- 
ing us  lor  three  parts  of  our  time,  and  sparing  us  hardly  a  third 
portion  for  repose*  Once  men  hungered  lor  action  :  now  we  cove 
far  relaxation.* 

,od  when  we  relax  we  become  as  little  children.   We  gather 
lowers,  hunt  butterflies  and  paddle  in  the  water.* 

«  \  .  so.  Life  is  now  a  torrent,  not  a  river,  that  sweeps 
before  it  all  it  touches;  and  the  holidays  we  take  now  and  then 
are  like  these  tarns  into  which  the  torrent  casts  its  foulness,  and 
from  which  it  reissues  limpid  once  more/ 

*  Life  cannot  be  other  than  a  race,*  amid  Laura  —  'a  race  we 
are  forced  to  run,  lest  we  be  outstripped  and  lose  every  prise.     It 
is  at  battle,  in  which  all  who  take  part  are  Esams,  their  hands 
lifted  against  all  their  fellows  ;  the  weak  and  unirif  asserting  go 
down,  and  are  trodden  into  the  dust;  only  the  strong,  the  reso- 
lute* and  the  unscrupulous  remain  master*.* 

*  Oh,  Fraulein  Laura,  this  is  terrible  doctrine.* 

*  It  is  not  doctrine  at  all,*  she  said:  <it  is  a  statement  of  what 
is.    You,  perhaps,  have  not  had  to  beat  about  in  maelstrom,  to 
katp  your  head  above  water  ?  * 

NVfetnswered  gravely.  *  I  have  not  ;  but  still,  life  fr  t*Jfc* 
very  unsatisfactory.  I  spoke  of  life  as  %  torrent,  you  as  a  battle, 
and  yet  —  to  me  it  is  even  more,  a  prison*  There!  perhaps  I  am 
alluding  to  experiences  yon  have  not  made.  It  is  embittered  to 
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me  by  the  restraints  imposed  on  it  by  social  circumstances.  I 
live  in  society,  surrounded  by  a  thousand  prying  eyes.  All  I  do 
is  commented  on,  and  I  am  a  prey  to  misconstruction  of  what  I 
do,  and  misinterpretation  of  what  I  say.  I  am  unable  to  say  what 
I  think,  to  do  what  I  like,  to  make  friends  with  whom  I  will,  to 
fashion  my  own  course.  Can  you  imagine  anything  more  intoler- 
able for  a  man  of  some  independence  of  mind  and  character? 
Only  now  and  then  can  I  break  away  out  of  the  ring  of  artificial 
life,  and  take  refuge  with  fresh  and  simple  nature.  Were  it  not 
for  that,  I  should  become  a  puppet,  or  go  mad.' 

4  You  lead  a  public  life,'  said  the  girl,  *  and  so  do  I.  We  suffer 
the  same  restraints,  desire  the  same  freedom.  But  with  you 
there  is  no  battle  for  existence — with  me  there  is.  You,  doubt- 
less, have  been  born  to  occupy  a  height — I  have  had  to  fight  my 
way  up  to  one.  Well,  whoever  stands  on  a  height  stands  in 
solitude.  You  have  not  gone  through  some  of  my  experiences.' 

*  No,  perhaps  not.     I  have  never  had  the  experience  of  being 
one  in  a  flock  of  sheep  driven  by  a  dog.' 

'  And  I  have  not  had  your  experience  of  social  bondage.  I  am 
born  of  honourable  parents,  of  good  position  in  life,  but  they  died 
when  I  was  a  child ' 

*  Your  mother  is  here,'  interrupted  Herr  von  Eschenlohe. 

'  No,  she  is  no  mother,  not  even  a  relation.  A  hired  duenna, 
nothing  else.  I  must  have  some  one  of  my  sex  with  me,  old,  to 
act  as  a  protector — though  Heaven  knows  I  am  quite  able  to  pro- 
tect myself.  Les  convenances  exact  it,  I  submit,  and  that  is  all  I 
know  of  social  restraint.' 

The  young  man  drew  a  breath  of  relief.  That  stupid,  vulgar 
woman  who  sat  at  a  table  drinking  beer  and  chatting  with  the 
hostess  was  not  the  mother  of  the  gifted,  refined,  beautiful  girl 
before  him. 

*  Oh,  Fraulein,'  he  said,  *  what  talk  is  this  between  us  ?     We 
are  here  in  Eden,  to  think  of  nothing  but  the  present,  and  to 
forget  the  world,  and  we  are  dragging  in  the  hateful  past,  and 
opening  the  door  to  the  world.     Let  us  talk  of  the  flowers  and 
the  glaciers — of  anything  else.' 

*  Are  we  not  friends  ?  '  asked  Laura.     *  And  is  it  not  the  duty 
of  friends  to  receive  the  outpouring  of  each  other's  hearts  ?     You 
cannot  say  to  others  what  you  have  said  now  to  me,  and  you  are 
relieved  by  having  spoken.' 

*  That  is  true,'  he  said,  looking  into  her  dark  eyes.     '  No :  we 
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must  not  fall  into  the  Philistine  round  of  commonplaces.  We 
must  show  our  souls  to  each  other  as  good  comrades.  What  was 
I  saying  ? ' 

'  No,  it  was  I  who  was  speaking,  when  you  interrupted  me.  I 
was  lifting  a  corner  of  the  veil  that  hides  my  past,  as  you  have 
raised  a  fold  of  yours.' 

*  I — I  think  you  mistake.' 

'Not  at  all.  You  confessed  that  you  were  born  to  a  high 
position  in  life.' 

'  Yes,  and  you  said  that  you  had  fought  your  way  to  one.' 

*  But  not  to  the  same.     We  both  live  public  lives,  we  neither 
belong  to  ourselves,  save  when  we  fly  to  some  mountain  or  forest 
nook,  where  we  may  be  alone  with  ourselves.     We  have  sym- 
pathies  and   tendencies   in   common;  we   can   understand  each 
other,  but  only  in  part,  because  we  meet  and  know  nothing  of  the 
past.     It  is  like  opening  a  novel  and  reading  a  chapter,  without 
knowing  who  is  who,  and  what  is  what.     Is  it  not  so  ? ' 

He  was  silent,  looking  dreamily  before  him. 

*  I  tell  you  just  so  much  of  my  past  as  may  enable  you  to 
receive  my  confidences — no  more.     I  tell  you  that  I  am  well- 
born, but,  as  my  parents   died   leaving   me   with  scarcely  any 
fortune,  I   was   driven  to  force  for  myself  a  road  through  the 
tangled  brake  before  me.     I  have  received  wounds,'  she  said,  with 
a  sad  smile,  '  but  I  have  not  been  deterred,  and  now  I  am  free 
from  care  as  to  the  future.     I  am  comfortably  off,  able — as  you  see 
— to  take  an  occasional  holiday,  but  not  able  to  break  away  from 
public  life  and  lead  the  still,  thoughtful  existence  I  should  desire. 
I  may  add  that,  when  I  began  to  fight  for  myself,  I  laid  aside  my 
family  name — a  name  made  honourable  in  the  annals  of  my  country 
by  the  achievements  of  my  ancestors — and  assumed  another.' 

*  Then — Kosenberg  is  not  your  real  name  ?  ' 
'  No.     Now  I  ask  for  a  return  of  confidence.' 

'  I  cannot  give  you  all  I  desire.     You  must  be  content  with 

this :  I  am  here  incognito.'' 

4  Then  Von  Eschenlohe  is  not  your  name  ? ' 

1 1  have  another,  by  which  I  am  better  known.' 

Neither  spoke.     Their  eyes  met,  full  of  sympathy  and  mutual 

regard.     Then  the  boat  touched  the  shore. 

'  Here  we  will  disembark,'  said  the  young  man.     '  We  will 

dine  beside  the  waterfall  under  the  pines.    Leander  will  carry  the 

basket  to  the  spot  you  shall  choose.     It  is  early  still.     We  will 
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wander  among  the  pines  and  gather  alpen-rose.  Do  you  know, 
Fraulein,  that  the  chamois  here  have  become  so  accustomed  to 
the  popping  of  guns  to  wake  the  echoes  for  tourists  that  they  go 
on  browsing  on  the  cliff  ledges,  within  sight  of  the  boats,  without 
fear  ?  Will  you  select  a  spot  for  dinner  ?  and  I  will  scramble  this 
crag — Leander  has  told  me  that  edelweiss  grows  on  the  top,  and  I 
have  set  my  heart  on  procuring  a  bunch  for  you,  which  you  will 
always  preserve  in  recollection  of  a  solitary  man  to  whom  you 
gave  unspeakable  comfort  by  affording  him  your  friendship.' 


II. 

ANOTHER  morning,  long  before  ten  o'clock,  the  young  man  and 
Laura  were  afoot,  she  with  her  alpenstock,  and  a  green  tin  case 
slung  across  her  shoulder  for  flowers.  She  wore  a  short  dark 
crimson  shirt,  with  a  light  print  over  it,  drawn  back  in  front — a 
little  fantastic,  but  very  pretty,  and  becoming  her  wonderfully. 
The  sleeves  were  short,  and  she  wore  long  black  mittens  to  the 
elbows.  She  had  her  face  shaded  by  a  broad  straw  hat,  with  flying 
cherry  or  carnation  coloured  ribands. 

'  Upon  my  word,  Fraulein  Kosenberg,'  said  the  young  man,  *  you 
look  more  like  a  China  shepherdess  than  a  maiden  of  the  Alps.' 

'  I  had  no  thought  of  climbing  snow  peaks,  and  pursuing 
chamois,  when  I  came  to  St.  Bartholomee,'  she  said,  laughing, 
'  so  I  brought  with  me  no  suitable  climbing  costume.' 

'  That  it  is  most  becoming  cannot  be  doubted,  but  that  it  will 
be  torn  among  the  rocks  is  to  be  feared.' 

'  Will  you  come  to  terms  with  me  ?  '  said  Laura.  *  You  have 
called  me  Rosenberg,  and  that  is  not  my  real  name.  I  would 
have  no  falsehood  and  make-believe  between  us,  whilst  our  friend- 
ship lasts ' 

'  Whilst  it  lasts  ! '  echoed  he.  *  Why  should  it  ever  come  to  an 
end?' 

'  Well,  if  you  prefer  it,  whilst  our  brief  holiday  acquaintance 
lasts.' 

*  No,  that  will  not  do.  Friendship  is  more  than  acquaintance. 
Go  on,  thus — because  we  are  friends,  fast  and  firm,  no  veil  of 
falsehood  must  hang  between  us.' 

'  That  will  do  well.  You  have  sadly  interrupted  me.  I  wished 
to  say  no  more  than  this :  whilst  we  are  in  each  other's  society, 
do  not  you  call  me  by  a  name  which  is  not  really  mine.' 
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*  Very  well.     What  is  your  real  name  ?  ' 

She  hesitated.  *  My  Christian  name  is  Laura — is  really 
Laura.' 

'  Then  I  will  call  you  by  your  Christian  name,  on  one  con- 
dition, that  you  will  not  call  me  Von  Eschenlohe.' 

'  Is  not  that  your  real  name  ?  ' 

*  I  have  many  names.     My  best  and  truest  name  is  Joseph.' 

'  Then  I  will  call  you  Joseph.  And  you  will  call  me  Laura. 
That  is,  indeed,  like  children.  We  are  playing  at  being  children, 
are  we  not  ?  thinking  only  of  to-day,  with  no  care  for  the  morrow.' 

*  Yes,'  he  responded,  with  a  sigh ;  *  I  suppose  it  is  so — only 
play,  only  for  to-day.     0  Laura  !  I  wish  it  were  always  to-day.' 

'  Do  you,  Joseph  ?     I  do  not.     I  hope  for  a  to-morrow.' 

i  What — which  may  part  us  ?  ' 

She  looked  him  full  in  the  eyes.  Spots  of  colour  sprang  to 
his  cheeks.  He  shouldered  a  gun,  and  said  sadly,  *  Come  along, 
Laura  !  We  must  mount  high  if  I  am  to  bring  home  a  chamois.' 

'  I  wonder  that  you  can  shoot  here.     This  is  a  royal  preserve.' 

He  coloured  deeper,  and  hesitated.  Presently  he  said, '  I  have 
made  friends  with  the  forester,  and  he  shuts  one  eye.' 

1  Oh,  Joseph,'  she  said,  with  an  arch  glance.  '  I  thought  not 
a  shadow  of  falsehood  was  to  come  between  us.' 

'  Nor  shall  there,  dear  Laura — dear  friend.  I  have  permission 
to  shoot  here.' 

'  I  have  never  seen  a  chamois  hunt,'  observed  Laura. 

'  Now,  if  you  are  ready,  so  am  I,  and  here  is  Leander  with  the 
basket  of  provisions,  and  Bernard  dancing  about  wagging  his 
great  tail,  and  eager  to  be  off.' 

The  host  and  hostess  of  St.  Bartholomee  watched  them  depart. 

'  Who  is  he  ? '  asked  the  landlady. 

The  host  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

4  It  is  not  everyone  who  obtains  leave  to  shoot  in  the  royal 
hunting  preserves.  He  must  be  more  than  a  mere  Vonj  said  the 
hostess.  *  I  wonder  you  have  not  got  the  truth  out  of  his  valet.' 

'  Who  is  she  ?  '  asked  the  landlord. 

The  hostess  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

*  A  mighty  clever  wench,'  said  he.    *  Knows  what  fish  to  angle 
for.     I  wonder  you  have  not  got  the  truth  out  of  her  mother.' 

The  day  was  lovely ;  the  sky  brilliantly  blue,  such  as  we  never 
see  it  in  England,  deepening  into  the  dark  blue  of  the  great 
gentian  as  the  climbers  ascended.  The  pines  exhaled  their  rich 
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spicy  odour  in  the  hot  sun,  brilliant  metallic-backed  flies  buzzed 
in  the  sun-gleams  that  smote  into  the  openings  made  by  the 
axe  in  the  forest.  The  barberry  was  a  mass  of  yellow  flowers,  the 
ash-blue  clematis  wreathed  the  rocks  and  trailed  among  the 
golden  branches  of  the  barberry.  The  primula  strewed  the  ground, 
of  every  shade  from  carmine  to  white,  and  here  and  there  stood  a 
lemon-yellow  auricula,  with  a  halo  of  honeyed  fragrance  round  it. 
Not  a  human  being  was  to  be  seen,  not  a  bird's  note  was  heard. 
High  above,  glimmering  through  the  foliage,  were  the  snows  of 
the  Watzman,  with  the  morning  sun  blazing  on  them.  Farther 
up,  they  traversed  beds  of  forget-me-not,  and  meadowy  sweeps, 
purple  with  heart's-ease,  over  which  the  air  was  tinted  with  a 
scarcely  perceptible  aromatic  odour.  Its  presence  was  perceived, 
but  it  was  too  faint  to  leave  an  impression  of  character.  Then 
short  grass  and  grey  moss,  and  large  hairy  anemones,  alternating 
with  strips  of  grass  blackened  with  melting  snow,  out  of  which 
only  the  white  crocus  and  the  blue  hepatica  showed  life.  The  air 
was  elastic  and  invigorating. 

*  Now,  mind  this,  Laura,'  said  the  young  man.     '  I  demand  of 
you  implicit  obedience :  a  false  step  here  on  the  heights  is  fatal.' 

'  On  all  heights — is  it  not  so  ?  '  asked  she.  *  There  is  no  fall- 
ing when  you  are  low.  The  height,  if  perilous — is  a  height.' 

'  Yes,'  he  answered,  with  a  sigh.  *  They  who  stand  on  heights 
must  be  wary  where  they  go.' 

'  St !  '  Leander  stood  still,  with  raised  finger.  He  looked 
back  at  those  following  him,  and,  catching  the  man's  eye,  he 
pointed  to  a  distant  platform.  On  it  the  sharp  eye  of  the  hunter 
distinguished  four  chamois. 

*  Stay  here,'  ordered  Von  Eschenlohe,  addressing  his  fair  com- 
panion.    *  Now  I  alone  must  go  on.     Leander  must  creep  yonder, 
to  windward,  and  drive  them,  if  need  be,  across  my  path — prevent 
them,  at  all  events,  from  making  off  in  another  direction.    Do  not 
stir  from  this  spot.' 

Then  the  two  men  departed,  and  Laura  was  left  alone.  She 
remained  contentedly  where  left  for  some  quarter  of  an  hour, 
buried  in  her  thoughts;  she  tried  to  see  the  course  her  com- 
panion took,  but  was  unable  to  distinguish  him  as  he  crept  among 
the  grey  rocks.  The  chamois  seemed  unsuspicious  of  danger. 
They  were  still  on  the  same  spot. 

Then  she  wearied  of  her  inactivity.  She  gathered  flowers,  and 
made  of  them  a  posy  for  her  bosom.  She  put  forget-me-not 
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about  her  hat.  When  she  looked  up  again  the  chamois  had 
vanished.  A  moment  after  she  heard  the  report  of  a  gun.  It 
was  repeated  from  rock  to  rock,  and  died  away  over  the  lake  in 
rumbling  discharges. 

She  had  not  seen  the  puff  of  smoke.  She  had  no  idea  where 
Joseph  von  Eschenlohe  was.  The  black  Mount  St.  Bernard  dog 
had  been  left  with  her.  He  was  standing  with  tail  down  and  ears 
erect,  full  of  excitement  and  expectation. 

She  drew  near  to  the  edge  of  the  precipice  to  obtain  a  better 
view  of  the  mountain-side  where  the  hunter  and  his  guide  were. 
Then  she  saw,  a  little  way  down,  a  ledge  of  grass,  somewhat 
dangerous  of  access,  on  which,  in  all  its  fresh  loveliness,  the 
edelweiss  was  blooming — a  different  flower  when  full  of  sap  and 
life  to  the  shrivelled  and  dead  plant  of  the  herbarium.  At  a 
distance  of  a  few  feet  lower  was  a  broader  ledge,  and  below  that 
the  precipice  fell  away  into  space. 

For  a  few  minutes  she  hesitated  ;  then,  alpenstock  in  hand, 
she  descended  to  the  coveted  flowers  and  gathered  half  a  dozen. 
The  great  dog  stood  above,  looking  down  on  her,  whining,  uneasy. 

Then,  all  at  once,  her  foot  slipped — she  uttered  a  piercing  cry 
of  terror,  and  went  over  the  edge.  At  once,  also,  Bernard  leaped 
down  and  stood  by  her,  as  she  lay  prostrate  in  a  fainting  fit,  on 
the  lower  ledge  of  turf,  and  held  her  dress  with  his  teeth,  lest 
the  slightest  movement  should  send  her  over  the  verge,  where 
nothing  would  save  her. 

Bernard  must  have  heard  his  master's  footfall,  for  he  let  go 
his  hold  momentarily,  and  barked.  Then  Herr  Von  Eschenlohe 
flung  aside  his  gun,  and  the  chamois  he  had  shot,  and  came  down 
the  side,  cautiously,  lest  his  foot  should  dislodge  a  stone  and 
send  it  down  on  the  beautiful,  unconscious  girl  below. 

He  reached  her  without  difficulty.  The  alpenstock  had 
escaped  her  hand  and  fallen  down  the  gulf,  but  the  other  hand, 
extended  over  the  verge  of  the  precipice,  clutched  the  prize — the 
white  flowers. 

The  young  man  caught  the  insensible  form  in  his  arms,  and 
carried  her  up  the  slope.  When  he  had  reached  the  top,  over- 
come with  emotion,  he  forgot  his  self-restraint  sufficiently  to  press 
her  passionately  to  his  heart.  Then  he  laid  her  on  the  turf  and 
knelt  at  her  side. 

Slowly  she  opened  her  eyes,  and  fixed  them  with  a  vacant 
expression  on  his  face.  Then  the  consciousness  came  into  them, 
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and  all  at  once  a  burning  blush  rushed  into  h^r  cheek.  She 
struggled  to  rise,  and,  with  Joseph's  help,  she  sat  up. 

'  0  my  preserver ! '  she  said,  and  her  voice  shook  with 
feeling.  *  I  owe  you  my  life.' 

'  Are  you  hurt  ?  '  he  asked  tenderly. 

*  I  think  not.      No — I  felt  myself  falling,  and  then  fainted 
from  fear.' 

'  Laura,  you  did  wrong.  You  disobeyed  me.  I  warned  you 
not  to  leave  the  spot  where  I  had  placed  you.' 

'  Joseph  !  I  would  not  have  left  it  but  for  one  thing.'  She 
paused,  and  raised  her  beautiful  eyes  to  his  face,  as  he  hung 
over  her.  *  You  gave  me  a  bunch  of  edelweiss,  to  remind  me  of 
the  lone  man  I  had  cheered ;  I  thought  I  would  repay  the 
present,  and  pick  you  a  few  of  these  wondrous  white  flowers  ' — 
she  lowered  her  tones  to  a  whisper,  and  her  eyes  fell — 'to 
remind  you  now  and  then  of  a  poor  solitary  girl — whom  — 
you ' 

4  Yes,  Laura ! '    He  spoke  breathlessly. 

*  Whom  now  you  have  saved  from  death.' 

'  That  was  not  what  you  were  going  to  say.' 

Again  she  looked  at  him,  full  in  his  eyes ;  there  was  appeal 
in  hers,  not  to  press  her  to  say  more.  He  turned  his  head 
aside,  and  his  hand,  which  held  hers,  trembled. 

'  Joseph,'  she  said,  *  give  me  your  cap,  that  I  may  put  the 
flowers  into  it.' 

He  removed  it  from  his  hot  brow  and  handed  it  to  her. 
His  agitation  was  great :  a  struggle  was  going  on  within. 

*  Joseph,'  she  said,  and  a  faint  smile  played  over  her  lips, 
*  you  warned  me  against  the  dangers  of  a  false  step  taken  in 
the  heights — I  have  taken  mine.' 

*  And  I,'  he  said,  starting  up — 'I  am  on  the  verge  of  taking  one.' 

*  You  will    keep  these    edelweiss  for  my  sake  ? '   she  asked 
timidly. 

'  For  ever — for  ever,'  he  said. 

*  And  now  let  us  return  home,'  she  said :  '  I  am  not  fit  for 
further  exploits.' 

*  Yes,'  he  answered  absently,  *  we  must    return.       Let  me 
give  you  my  arm.     You  have  lost  your  alpenstock,  so  must  lean 
on  me.' 

*  In  the  moment  of  supreme  need  the  stick  slipped  from  my 
hand.     Your  friendship  will  never  fail.' 
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He  sighed.  '  0  Laura,'  he  said,  '  how  happy  I  have  been 
here  with  you ! ' 

*  I  have  been  very  happy  also,'  she  replied.     '  I  told  you  once 
that  one  who  had  a  mind  was  never  so  happy  as  alone.     I  doubt 
this  now.     I  begin  to  think  that  even  St.  Bartholomee  would  have 
tired  me  without  your  companionship.     I  have  not  mind  enough 
to  supply  me  with  thoughts  for  three  weeks.   The  stock  runs  out.' 

They  returned  to  the  priory.  Laura  retired  to  change  her 
dress,  and  Herr  von  Eschenlohe  ordered  supper,  under  the  trees 
near  the  water,  where  there  was  a  wooden  table  and  benches. 
When  Laura  returned  to  him  she  observed  a  cloud  on  his  brow, 
and  when  she  asked  what  distressed  him  he  replied :  *  I  am 
called  away.  The  world  wants  me.  I  had  forgotten  it  in  my 
bliss  here,  in  your  society ;  and  now  the  summons  has  come  from 
that  imperious  master,  to  leave  this  paradise  and  step  forth  into 
work  and  woe.  Would  that  I  could  remain  hidden  from  it,  where 
I  might  never  be  found — with  you  as  my  dear  companion  always 
by  me.  Here  I  have  been  as  a  child  again  :  cares  for  the  future, 
sorrows  for  the  past,  had  ceased.' 

'  We  are  both  of  us  children  of  the  world,'  said  Laura,  *  and 
as  children  must  obey  it,  and  live  for  it.' 

'  Ever  carrying  about  in  one's  bosom  a  void  heart,'  threw  in 
Joseph. 

Neither  spoke  for  some  time.  Both  were  steeped  in  thought. 
The  moon  rose  over  the  mountain  crest  of  snow  and  turned  the 
dark  lake  to  a  sheet  of  quivering  silver. 

4  Laura,'  said  the  young  man,  rising,  *  we  must  part.  To- 
morrow, early,  I  leave.  Let  us  say  good-bye  now.' 

« What,  for  ever  ?  ' 

*  No — in  Heaven's  name,  no !     Till  next  year.     Then  we  will 
meet  here  again.     Shall  it  be  so  ?  ' 

*  Yes.     Here  we  shall  meet.      Shall  we  not  see  each  other 
till  then  ?     Not  even  write  to  each  other  ? ' 

*  No.     Let  us  remember  the  three  weeks  spent  here,  and  look 
for  three  weeks  here  again  next  year.     It  may  not  be  otherwise.' 

*  But,  Joseph !  if  I  should  need  greatly  your  advice  or  help, 
what  then  ? ' 

'You  do  not  know  my  name.' 

1  Stay !  at  a  moment  of  supreme  distress,  I  will  send  you  the 
bunch  of  edelweiss  you  gave  me.  If  you  want  me,  send  me 
those  J  have  put  in  your  cap.' 
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*  But,  Laura,  I  do  not  know  your  name.' 

Then  she  laughed,  shook  her  head,  and  the  tears  from  her 
eyes,  and  said,  '  What  foolish  children  we  are,  playing  mysteries  ! 
Those  who  are  on  heights  cannot  hide  themselves.  Good-night, 
and  good-bye ! ' 

She  went  indoors. 

Under  the  balcony  of  the  inn  sat  the  landlord  and  his  wife. 
The  shadow  cast  by  the  balcony  covered  them,  and  they  had  been 
unobserved  by  the  two  young  people. 

*  So  you  have  found  out  what  she  is  ? '  said  the  host. 

*  Yes,  and  you  have  failed.     Men  are  fools.' 

*  Nay,  women  cannot  keep  a  secret,  and  men  can,'  answered 
the  host.     '  The  old  woman's  mouth  was  open,  and  the  valet's 
locked  with  a  key  I  could  not  turn.'     Then  he  smoked  leisurely, 
watching  Herr  von  Eschenlohe  and  Laura. 

'  She  is  clever,'  he  said,  '  and  is  playing  her  fish.  She  will 
land  him,  in  spite  of  his  efforts  to  get  away.' 

'  How  can  you  talk  like  that,  Florian  ?     Have  you  no  heart? ' 

*  Bah  !  I  laugh.     I  see  only  craft  here,  not  nature.' 

*  For  shame  !     You  men  are  sceptics.      Can  you  not  see  that 
there  is  something  noble,  handsome,  and  good  about  the  young 
gentleman  ?  You  can  read  at  a  glance  that  his  soul  is  full  of  honour. 
Look  also  at  his  dark,  glossy  hair,  his  fine  hazel  eyes,  his  beauti- 
fully cut  nose  and  delicate  mouth.      Surely  he  is  one  to  make  a 
girl  lose  her  heart  to  him.' 

*  Bah  !  Vreneli,  she  is  an  actress.' 

*  What  of  that,  Florian  ?    Is  she  not  a  woman  ?  ' 

III. 

THE  wars  of  Napoleon  nowhere  produced  such  havoc  as  in 
Germany,  where  the  ground  stood  thick  with  sovereign  princes, 
and  independent  nobles,  and  free  cities,  coming  their  own 
money,  imposing  their  own  taxes  and  customs,  enrolling  their 
own  armies.  After  the  deluge  only  few  survived,  and  these 
few  were  then  decimated  by  their  stronger  brothers.  Before 
Napoleon  the  empire  contained  two  hundred  and  twenty-six 
reigning  independent  sovereigns  ;  after  Napoleon,  about  thirty ; 
after  1866,  twenty-one.  The  rest  had  been  crushed  out,  killed  out, 
or  '  mediatised.' 

'  Mediatised '  is  an  odd  word,  but  it  has  a  very  distinct  signi- 
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fication  in  Germany.  The  strong  princes  took  the  weak  princes 
by  the  throat  and  bade  them  be  '  mediatised '  or  go  to  the  devil. 
We  have  seen  quite  recently  the  King  of  Prussia  doing  the  same 
thing  to  his  brother  king  of  Hanover.  Mediatisation  means 
retention  of  princely  title,  and  surrender  of  princely  independ- 
ence and  sovereignty.  As  a  great  concession  to  the  feelings  of 
the  biggest  of  the  mediatised,  they  were  forbidden  to  marry  out 
of  sovereign  houses  under  forfeit  of  title  and  bastardising  their 
children.  There  is  not  a  greater  '  mediatised  '  house  than  that 
of  Waldau.  The  Waldaus  went  back  to  the  earliest  period  of 
Germanic  history  and  lost  themselves  in  mythologic  heroes. 
They  had  been  great  in  the  great  days  of  the  Hohenstauffen, 
had  been  excommunicated  with  old  Barbarossa,  and  revelled  with 
him  at  Palermo,  and  fought  with  him  in  Palestine.  They  had 
stood  to  Henry  IV.  faithful  among  the  few  faithful  found  in  his 
harassed  life.  They  were  imperial  sword-bearers  at  the  diets, 
and  held  of  the  empire  fiefs  unnumbered.  In  the  wars  of 
Napoleon  they  had  taken  the  patriotic  side  against  the  invader, 
and  when  the  reconstruction  of  Germany  came,  those  who  had 
ratted  and  gained  crowns  and  accession  of  territory  by  their 
faithlessness  to  Fatherland  wrecked  their  spite  first  of  all  on  the 
Waldaus  and  made  them  subjects  of  one  of  the  princes  who,  by 
the  grace  of  Napoleon,  had  been  made  a  king.  It  took  them  a 
generation  to  digest  their  humiliation  and  disappointment ;  but 
the  Waldaus  were,  on  the  whole,  a  sensible  family — their  crest 
was  a  hand  proper,  holding  a  piece  of  bread  and  butter,  butter 
uppermost,  between  two  silver  wings  displayed  (the  butter,  of 
course,  or].  They  considered  that  by  sulking  they  could  gain 
nothing,  and  at  any  fresh  resettlement  of  the  state  might  lose 
everything,  therefore  they  swallowed  their  bile,  and  took  a  sup- 
pressed Premonstratine  convent  in  the  now  royal  residentiary 
city  of  X.,  furnished  it  sumptuously,  and  converted  it  into  the 
Palace  Waldau.  It  became  their  town  residence  during  the 
season.  The  Prince  Waldau  became  Minister  for  the  Home 
Department,  and  took  his  place  as  president  of  the  Upper  House 
of  Nobles.  The  Princess  Waldau  appeared  at  Court,  and  held  a 
little  court  of  her  own.  It  was  thought  not  improbable  that  the 
king's  brother  would  marry  the  Princess  Irmgard  Waldau,  the 
eldest  daughter ;  the  sons  were  all  in  office  at  Court,  the  eldest  as 
equerry  to  his  Majesty,  the  youngest  as  page. 

The  Waldaus  had  lost  a  great  deal  in  the  European  wars,  but 
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they  had  also  kept  a  great  deal.  They  had  lost  all  their  West- 
phalian  and  Austrian  possessions,  but  they  retained  those  in  Ba- 
varia, Baden,  Wiirtemberg,  and  Saxony.  Their  palace  at  Waldau 
was  greater  than  the  royal  palace  in  the  capital.  They  owned 
numerous  castles — most  in  ruins,  some  habitable,  three  well  pre- 
served. Of  those  in  ruins  the  least  considerable  was  Eschenlohe, 
now  reduced  to  a  few  walls  six  feet  high  and  some  choked  vaults 
on  a  bald  limestone  plateau,  which  no  one  visited,  because  it  was 
absolutely  uninteresting. 

Autumn  had  come.  The  leaves  had  turned  crimson  and  gold, 
and  after  a  brief  Martinmas  summer  had  been  blown  away.  Now 
the  trees  were  bare,  and  the  east  winds,  charged  with  frost,  were 
beginning  to  puff  over  the  great  stony  plain  on  which  the  capital 
city  is  planted,  away  from  any  great  river,  from  the  stream  of 
traffic,  from  everything  except  sovereignty. 

The  aristocratic  families  had  returned  from  their  summer  rest 
in  their  country  mansions,  the  citizens  from  their  jaunts  to  the 
Alps,  the  students  from  their  poor  homes  and  black  bread  and  sauer- 
kraut. There  was  to  be  a  great  ball,  the  first  in  the  season,  given 
in  the  Waldau  palace.  The  old  chapel  of  the  Premonstratine 
monks  made  a  noble  ballroom,  relaid  with  parqueterie  instead  of 
black  and  white  marble.  The  roof  was  rich  with  plaster-work  of 
the  rococo  period,  regilt;  the  saints  had  left  their  niches,  and 
their  places  were  taken  by  Apollo,  Venus,  Mercury,  and  the 
Muses.  It  was  lighted  by  two  immense  glass  chandeliers,  which, 
except  on  grand  occasions,  were  enveloped  in  yellow  muslin,  and 
resembled  huge  silkworm  cocoons. 

The  King  and  Queen  would  be  present,  and  certainly  the  King's 
brother,  Prince  Leuthold,  who  was  thought  to  have  formed  an 
attachment  for  the  Princess  Irmgard  Waldau.  There  was  nothing 
to  prevent  such  an  alliance.  It  was  to  the  interest  of  both  houses 
— the  reigning  and  the  dethroned — to  heal  a  breach  by  crossing 
hands  over  it.  The  Princess  Waldau  was  a  Kussian  heiress  of 
great  wealth,  which  would  pass  to  her  daughter.  Irmgard  was 
very  lovely,  sweet-tempered,  and  highly  cultured.  Prince  Leuthold 
was  amiable,  fond  of  botany,  and  with  the  prospect  of  succeeding 
to  the  throne  should  his  brother  die  childless — and  the  King  had 
been  married  for  fourteen  years  without  having  the  satisfaction 
of  being  a  father. 

Before  the  ball  the  Princess  Waldau  sent  for  her  eldest  SOD, 
Prince  Joseph,  to  her  boudoir.  « Joseph,'  she  said,  *  I  and  your 
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father  rely  on  your  good  feeling,  both  towards  us  and  towards 
the  entire  family.  Hitherto  you  have  shown  yourself  singularly 
callous  towards  the  fair  sex.  I  am  sure  that  we  have  here,  in  the 
Kesidenz,  enough  beautiful  and  high-born  girls  from  whom  to 
choose.  You  have  shown  hitherto  no  inclination  to  choose.  This 
is  a  mistake.  It  is  wrong.  You  must  give  the  Prince  and  myself 
the  gratification  of  seeing  you  suitably  married,  and  give  us  the 
prospect  of  knowing  that  the  family  will  flower  in  another  genera- 
tion, before  we  descend  to  our  graves.  Why  is  it,  Joseph,  that 
you  have  disappointed  us  ? ' 

*  My  dearest  mother,  my  hour  has  not  yet  struck.     I  look  for 
a  wife  who  shall  be  able  to  share  with  me  all  my  feelings  and 
aspirations;  and  how  can  I,  in  fashionable  society,  find  out  the  real 
character  of  the  girl  I  address,  and  assure  myself  that  we  shall  be 
happy  together,  because  absolutely  one  in  sympathy?' 

*  Ah,  bah !     You  are  sentimental.     You  talk  as  a  citizen,  a 
student,  a  peasant  might  talk,  not  as  one  of  our  station.     We  have 
to  choose  by  other  standards  than  community  of  tastes,  kindred 
sympathies,  and  the  like.     All  I  hope  is  that  you  are  fettered  by 
no  low  love-intrigue.' 

The  Princess  threw  herself  back  in  her  lounging  chair,  and 
played  with  her  finger  on  her  fan,  running  it  along  the  zigzag  of 
the  half-unfolded  wing. 

Prince  Joseph  turned  white,  then  crimson. 

'  Mother,  you  ought  to  think  better  of  me  than  to  suppose 
such  a  thing  possible.' 

*  My  dear  boy,  we  are  of  the  world.     We  live  in  the  heights, 
and  cannot  do  and  choose  as  we  like,  but  as  our  positions  require. 
The  Schoolmen  were  wont  to  discuss  how  many  angels  could  dance 
on  a  needle-point.    We,  the  great  nobles,  stand  on  a  needle-point, 
and  hold  our  breath,  and  dare  not  even  wink  an  eye  or  lift  a  finger 
lest  we  lose  equipoise  and  make  a  false  step  and  fall.     There  are 
some  who  cannot  endure  this,  and  they  dash  themselves  down. 
They  are  fools.     Do  not  imitate  them.     Stand  on  your  needle- 
point, and  take  up  the  Princess  Berneck-Sondersheim  beside  you. 
She  will  help  to  balance  you,  and  if  you  may  not  dance  you  can 
spin  on  the  needle-point.' 

'  Mother  !   What  do  you  suggest  ? ' 

'  I  suggest  a  course  of  action  which  both  your  father  and  I  and 
the  Queen  expect  you  to  take.  His  Majesty  also  has  graciously 
been  pleased  to  signify  that  the  union  would  meet  with  his 
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approval.  That  is  why  she  is  here.  The  Berneck-Sondersheim 
family  are  powerful — in  the  north,  over  the  Rhine,  and  we 
want  friends  there.  I  need  hardly  tell  you  that  an  alliance  is 
probable  between  Prince  Leuthold  and  your  sister.  Consequently 
you,  as  head  of  this  family,  must  marry  to  suit  the  King's  views. 
Be  a  good,  dear  boy,  and  please  us  all.' 

*  0  my  mother !     But  what  if  she  displease  me  ? ' 

1  She  will  not.  The  Queen  is  charmed  with  her.  She  has  the 
fresh  simplicity  of  an  English  girl,  and  looks  like  one — has  fair 
hair  and  blue  eyes,  and  dresses  to  perfection.' 

*  But,  mother — her  mind,  her  soul ! ' 

'  My  dear  innocent,'  said  the  Princess,  '  of  course  she  has  been 
educated  for  her  position.  She  can  play  the  piano  and  paint 
flowers.  She  understands  French  and  English  and  Italian.  She 
knows  everything  that  one  in  her  rank  ought  to  know,  thinks 
exactly  as  one  in  her  rank  ought  to  think,  and  disbelieves  in 
Wilhelm  Tell,  the  old  masters,  the  classic  musicians,  Christianity, 
and  everything  else  that  it  is  not  chic  to  believe  among  the  cultured 
classes.  But,  my  dear  simpleton,  you  must  positively  leave  me. 
Our  guests  will  arrive  shortly,  and  I  must  be  in  the  drawing- 
room.  Remember  what  is  expected  of  you.' 

The  ball  was  magnificent.  The  old  Premonstratine  chapel, 
with  its  marble  half-columns  and  gilded  capitals,  the  rich  roof 
painted  with  the  miracles  and  apotheosis  of  St.  Norbert  inclosed  in 
gilded  plaster  wreaths,  the  crimson  velvet  draperies,  the  thousands 
of  lights,  the  polished  nutty  brown  floor,  and  the  figures  in  brilliant 
uniforms  or  many-coloured  ball-dresses,  made  a  scene  of  rare 
beauty.  In  the  gallery  where  the  organ  once  had  stood  a  military 
band  was  stationed,  and  on  either  side,  half-screened  from  those 
below,  the  servants  of  the  palace  and  their  friends  were  allowed 
to  gaze  down  on  the  splendid  scene  beneath. 

'  There,  Laura ! '  whispered  an  old  lady  in  this  gallery  to  a 
young  girl  who  was  attentively  watching  what  went  on  upon  the 
parterre.  *  Was  it  not  a  piece  of  rare  luck  that  I  should  stumble 
across  the  valet  of  Herr  von  Eschenlohe  in  the  street  to-day,  and 
that  he  should  have  been  so  good  as  to  obtain  for  us  admission  to 
the  gallery  ?  I  would  not  have  missed  such  a  spectacle  for  a  year 
of  my  life.  If  the  valet  is  here,  the  master  will  be  here  also.  But 
is  it  not  singular?  No  one  here  seems  to  know  the  name  of 
Eschenlohe.  Perhaps  Herr  Joseph  is  a  new  arrival  in  the  capital, 
like  ourselves.  It  certainly  was  rare  luck  that  in  the  first  week 
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after  our  arrival  in  the  town  I  should  stumble  across  our  acquaint- 
ance of  last  summer.' 

Suddenly  Laura  caught  her  breath,  drew  back,  and  grasped 
the  old  woman's  hand. 

'  What  is  it  ?  What  is  the  matter  ?  '  She  followed  the  direc- 
tion of  Laura's  eyes,  and  raised  her  opera-glass.  '  Ah !  to  be 
sure  !  There  he  is — in  uniform — cavalry  uniform — leading  forth 
a  beautiful,  blonde  young  lady  with  blue  cornflowers  in  her  hair. 
Who  can  she  be  ?  ' 

The  old  woman  turned  to  one  of  the  servants  standing  by. 

'  Will  you  have  the  graciousness  to  inform  me  who  that  young 
lady  is  there,  with  a  white  dress  and  cornflowers  ?  ' 

1  What,  madam,  the  lady  about  to  dance  with  Prince  Joseph  ?  ' 

4  Prince  Joseph  ! '  echoed  the  old  woman.  '  No — not  a  prince 
— the  gentleman  in  cavalry  blue  and  silver,  and  she  with  a  wreath 
of  cornflowers  ? ' 

*  Well,  who  should  he  be  but  our  young  prince,  the  hereditary 
Prince  Joseph  of  Waldau  ?  And  she — she  is  the  Princess  Stephanie 
von  Berneck-Sondersheim.  There  is  a  talk,'  said  the  servant, 
dropping  her  voice,  '  of  a  match  being  made  between  them.  This 
very  evening  the  engagement  is  to  take  place — to  negotiate  it, 
this  ball  is  given.  She  is  a  guest  of  the  Queen.' 

How  wonderful  it  is  that  servants  not  only  know  as  much  as, 
but  more  than,  their  masters  of  the  concerns  of  their  house  and 
family !  It  was  thought  that  the  scheme  was  a  profound  secret, 
known  only  to  the  conspirators — the  King,  the  Queen,  and  the 
Prince  and  Princess  Waldau  :  it  was,  however,  well  known  in  the 
servants'  hall  before  an  inkling  of  it  had  been  imparted  to  Joseph 
and  Stephanie,  those  chiefly  concerned. 

A  stir  and  movement  to  right  and  left,  as  the  King  led  the 
Princess  Waldau  to  the  head  of  the  room,  followed  by  the  Prince 
with  the  Queen,  Prince  Leuthold  and  Irmgard,  Joseph  and  the 
Princess  Berneck-Sondersheim,  to  form  the  first  quadrille  and 
open  the  ball. 

Joseph's  partner  possessed,  what  is  most  rare  in  Germany,  and 
quite  unknown  in  the  South,  a  transparent  skin  and  delicate  rose 
blush.  She  had  violet  blue  eyes,  a  white  forehead,  neck,  and 
bosom,  and  a  profusion  of  fine  fair  hair,  fine  as  gossamer.  Her 
throat  was  encircled  by  a  necklace  of  sapphires.  She  was  dressed 
in  pure  white,  with  a  knot  of  blue  ribbons  here  and  there,  and 
blue  flowers  in  her  hair.  Were  the  colours  chosen  out  of  compli- 
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merit  to  the  arms  of  the  sovereign  in  whose  realm  she  was,  or 
because  they  suited  her  ?  Suit  her  they  certainly  did.  She  was 
not  exactly  beautiful,  but  pure,  refined,  and  pleasing,  and  she 
coloured  when  spoken  to.  There  is  nothing  so  fascinating  to  a 
man  as  to  raise  the  modest  flush  in  a  girl's  cheek  by  his  address. 

Prince  Joseph  was  pleased  with  his  partner,  in  spite  of  a  dis- 
posal to  be  critical  and  dislike  her.  She  might  be  highly  cultured 
and  rationalistic,  as  North  German  etiquette  required,  but  for  all 
that  she  was  simple  and  bashful — the  qualities  that  charm  man 
more  than  any  others  when  he  encounters  them  in  a  woman.  He 
danced  with  her  several  times  that  evening,  and  the  oftener  he 
was  in  her  company  the  more  he  liked  her.  The  first  shyness 
wore  off,  and  she  spoke  with  intelligence  and  a  fresh  wit  that 
pleased  him.  Once  in  the  evening  as  he  passed  his  mother  she 
gave  him  an  approving  smile  ;  but  he  needed  no  encouragement — 
he  found  Stephanie  an  unusually  agreeable  partner,  and  he  took 
her  to  supper. 

Throughout  the  room  the  whisper  ran  that  the  engagement  of 
the  young  prince  would  take  place  that  evening.  Stephanie 
complained  of  the  heat,  and  Joseph  offered  her  his  arm  to  lead 
her  into  the  winter  garden,  which  was  cooler.  This  was  a  large 
conservatory  opening  out  of  the  ball-room,  accessible  through 
several  doors.  The  recesses  of  the  old  chapel  in  which  the  con- 
fessionals had  stood  had  been  pierced,  and  the  winter  garden 
erected  outside :  it  was,  in  fact,  the  convent  cloister  court  glazed 
in.  The  conservatory  was  brilliantly  lighted,  and  was  rich  with 
camellias,  crimson  and  white,  oranges  and  palms,  cyclamen  and 
primulas.  The  prince  paced  the  garden  with  his  companion  on 
his  arm,  continuing  the  conversation  begun  in  the  ball-room. 
Others  were  in  the  conservatory,  but  they  withdrew ;  not  all  at 
once,  but  in  pairs,  so  as  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  purposely 
leaving  them  by  themselves.  It  was  known  at  once  to  all  that  the 
moment  had  come  when  Prince  Joseph  would  speak. 

Would  he  speak  ?  He  did  not  know  himself !  His  mind  was 
irresolute.  He  knew  that  he  was  expected  to  marry ;  and  could  he 
find  a  more  suitable  companion  for  life  than  the  sweet  girl  at  his 
side  ?  He  did  not  love  her,  but  he  felt  no  repugnance  towards 
her.  It  would  be  impossible  not  to  like  one  so  pure,  sweet,  and 
intelligent.  He  felt  that  Stephanie  was  a  person  to  win  her  way 
into  the  most  obdurate  heart.  The  King  and  Queen,  as  well  as 
his  own  parents,  desired  the  union ;  and  yet  he  could  not  make 
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up  his  mind  to  speak.  He  looked  round  for  some  means  of  escape  : 
he  would  postpone  the  declaration  till  he  had  had  time  to  think 
and  form  a  resolution.  Then  his  eye  caught  a  lackey  approaching 
with  something  on  a  salver,  in  a  hesitating  manner,  as  if  desirous 
to  address  him,  yet  afraid  to  intrude. 

'  Excuse  me,  Highness,'  said  he  to  Stephanie.  *  This  man 
brings  me  a  message  from  my  father  or  mother.  Allow  me  to 
speak  to  him.'  He  disengaged  his  arm,  and,  with  a  bow  to  her, 
turned  to  the  footman. 

<  What  is  it  ?     What  do  you  want  ?  ' 

' Illustrious  !  your  pardon  if  I  intrude,  but  I  have  been  asked 
to  hand  this  to  your  Serenity.  I  was  told  it  was  urgent.' 

'  Give  it  me.' 

Prince  Joseph  took  a  small  japanned  box  from  the  man  and 
raised  the  lid.  It  contained  a  bunch  of  withered  edelweiss  and  a 
slip  of  paper,  on  which  was  written  in  pencil :  *  From  Laura  to 
your  illustrious  bride.'  He  hastily  closed  the  case.  His  cheeks 
turned  pale  and  his  voice  trembled  as  he  asked,  '  Who  gave  you 
this  ?  ' 

*  I  do  not  know  the  person,  Serenity.     An  old  lady,  not  in 
evening  dress,  not  in  the  ball-room.' 

Prince  Joseph  returned  to  Princess  Stephanie  and  offered  her 
his  arm. 

'  If  you  are  refreshed  we  will  go  back  to  the  dancers.  I  hear 
the  mazurka  played,  and  we  are  engaged  to  dance  that  together.' 

Stephanie  raised  her  timid  eyes  to  his  face.  A  change  in  his 
face  struck  her. 

*  Are  you  not  well  ?  '  she  asked. 

*  I  suffer  somewhat,'  he  said  in  a  low  tone.    '  But  it  will  pass.' 
'  Nay,  I  will  not.     I  do  not  wish  to  dance  this  mazurka.' 

He  bowed.  He  did  not  dance  again  that  evening  with  the 
Princess  Stephanie  Berneck-Sondersheim. 

Before  ten  minutes  had  elapsed  it  was  known  by  all  that  the 
interview  in  the  conservatory  had  led  to  nothing.  The  Princess 
Waldau  swept  past  her  son,  and  cast  him  a  flash  of  indignation 
from  her  eyes. 

Joseph,  pale,  perplexed,  looked  anxiously  from  one  to  another 
of  the  ladies  in  the  room,  hoping  to  recognise  the  face  of  Laura, 
but  he  saw  it  nowhere.  How  had  she  seen  him  ?  how  divined 
what  was  passing  in  his  mind  ?  how  seized  the  special  moment  to 
remind  him  of  her  existence  ?  He  was  too  engrossed  in  thought 
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to  think  of  his  duties  in  the  ball-room.  Then  his  mother  came  up 
to  him  and  said  in  a  low  tone,  '  You  have  missed  taking  the 
proper  step.  Take  care  that  you  do  not  take  a  false  one ! ' 

IV. 

ON  the  following  evening  the  King  went  to  the  opera,  attended  by 
the  two  equerries-in-waiting,  Prince  Joseph  Waldau  and  Count 
Lindenberg.  The  opera  to  be  given  was  *  Robert  the  Devil.'  The 
King  did  not  particularly  care  for  this  opera :  he  was  no  lover 
of  Meyerbeer,  and  he  knew  every  note.  But  a  new  premiere 
danseuse  was  to  make  her  appearance,  Signorina  Monterosa,  and 
the  King  was  fond  of  the  ballet.  It  may  be  said  that  he  was  a 
connoisseur  in  the  ballet.  He  took  a  scientific  and  critical 
interest  in  it. 

He  arrived  late — while  the  third  act  was  in  progress.  The 
theatre  rose  in  homage.  The  King  bowed  graciously,  and  took 
his  seat,  with  the  two  equerries,  one  on  each  side.  He  paid  no 
attention  to  the  scene  between  Bertram,  Robert,  and  Alice ;  his 
expression  was  listless.  He  was  doubtless  concerned  with  affairs 
of  State.  But  when  the  scene  changed  to  the  ruined  convent  of 
St.  Rosalia,  his  features  became  animated,  and  he  withdrew  his 
mind  from  State  affairs  to  concentrate  it  on  the  ballet  of  the  dead 
nuns. 

The  scenery  was  very  beautiful.  The  interior  of  a  Grothic 
church  was  represented,  pillars  and  walls  crumbling  and  ivy-clad. 
Through  the  great  traceried  windows  the  moonlight  streamed. 
One  portion  of  the  wall  had  fallen,  leaving  a  gap  in  the  side  of 
the  church,  athwart  which  could  be  seen  the  bay  of  Palermo,  with 
the  moon  rippling  in  the  water,  and  a  few  yellow  lights  twinkling 
in  the  distant  town.  Between  the  pillars  reposed  dead  nuns  and 
abbesses,  sculptured  in  alabaster  on  their  tombs,  with  folded  hands. 
In  the  spandrils  of  the  arches,  on  brackets,  stood  virgin  saints.  In 
the  centre  of  the  nave  was  an  altar  on  a  dais  of  steps.  On  this 
altar  stood  erect,  holding  a  golden  cypress  bough,  the  figure  of  the 
Abbess  Helen,  in  white  Carrara  marble.  The  scene  was  so  beautiful, 
newly  painted  for  the  occasion,  that  applause  broke  from  the  house. 
Heads  turned  to  the  royal  box  to  note  the  royal  appreciation  ;  but 
the  King,  though  partial  to  scenic  beauty,  did  not  rise  to  critical 
appreciation  till  the  ballet  began.  Then  only  did  he  bring  all  the 
powers  of  his  intellect  to  bear  on  the  stage. 
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The  King  was  bald,  with  strongly  characterising,  prominent 
bumps.  The  head  was  as  polished  as  a  new  electro-plated  dish- 
cover.  His  subjects,  at  the  sight  of  that  head,  felt  that  they  could 
rely  implicitly  on  its  judgment  of  the  merits  of  the  dancing  about 
to  be  executed. 

As  Bertram  uttered  his  invocation  to  the  dead  sisters  of  St. 
Rosalia,  the  moonbeams  that  had  whitened  the  church  floor  stole 
to  the  altar  steps,  crept  up  them,  blanched  the  marble  pedestal, 
and  then  flashed  over  the  form  of  Helen.  Prince  Joseph  started 
in  his  seat,  raised  his  opera-glass,  gazed  for  a  moment  intently  on 
the  figure,  and  then  let  it  fall  on  his  knee.  His  other  hand  was 
on  the  satin  playbill ;  his  fingers  crumpled  it  and  trembled. 

Slowly,  to  solemn  music,  the  statues  rose  from  off  their  tombs, 
and  the  virgin  saints  descended  from  their  niches.  On  all  sides 
vaults  opened  in  the  church  floor,  and  from  them  mounted  the 
forms  of  nuns  draped  in  white  shrouds.  The  moon  passed  behind 
a  cloud,  and  in  the  dark  the  ruined  minster  was  filled  and  thronged 
with  the  dead.  Then  suddenly  a  crash  of  music !  Instantly  the 
grave-clothes  fell  off  and  disappeared.  In  the  place  of  the  deceased 
nuns  stood  very  real  ballet-girls,  and  the  long  shrouds  yielded  to 
very  short  skirts. 

Was  that  the  morning  glowing  through  the  Grothic  windows, 
red  with  warning  to  the  shepherd  of  coming  rain  ?  Surely  not ; 
the  morning  will  not  break  for  many  an  hour,  and  the  red  glow 
is  too  deep  and  supernatural  for  sun  glory.  In  the  sensuous  rosy 
light  that  was  focussed  on  the  altar  the  beautiful  Helen  descended, 
and  was  greeted  with  a  burst  of  applause,  for  this  was  the 
premiere  danseuse,  the  Signorina  Monterosa.  Lightly  she  leaped 
from  her  pedestal  and  tripped  down  the  steps,  ran  forward,  holding 
the  golden  bough  over  her  head  like  an  arch,  and  bowed  to  the 
King  and  to  the  house. 

Then  every  breath  was  held,  and  every  mind  took  up  a  critical 
standpoint.  The  Signorina  had  come  '  as  guest ' — that  is,  on  ap- 
proval. If  she  succeeded  she  would  be  engaged  for  the  Court 
opera  house.  If  she  failed,  there  was  another  dancer  waiting  to 
exhibit  her  prowess  and  claim  the  suffrages  of  the  public. 

She  began  to  dance.  The  King  placed  his  chin  in  his  hand 
and  leaned  his  elbow  on  the  cushion  before  him.  A  V  formed 
between  his  brows  over  the  nose — a  token  that  he  was  thinking 
deeply.  He  looked  long  and  steadily  through  his  glass  ;  then  he 
tightened  his  lips ;  the  angle  of  the  V  became  less  acute ;  very 
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slightly  his  head  shook.  Still  he  would  not  judge  decisively.  He 
exercised  forbearance  towards  the  dancer  and  control  over  his  own 
feelings.  But  presently  his  opinion  had  ripened  into  conviction, 
and,  with  a  compassionate  smile,  he  laid  his  glass  aside  and  mur- 
mured, '  Want  of  skill ! — defective  training  ! — pity  !  Do  for  a 
second-rate  house — or — a  circus ! ' 

The  eyes  of  half  the  house  had  been  watching  the  King,  and 
when  he  put  down  his  opera-glass  the  conviction  that  the  Signorina 
was  not  perfect  in  her  art  possessed  half  the  audience.  With  the 
burst  of  applause  that  followed  one  of  her  boldest  pirouettes  were 
intermingled  a  few  hisses. 

The  moment  the  first  hiss  reached  the  dancer's  ear  she  threw 
up  her  head,  looked  appealingly  at  the  royal  box,  where  her  eyes 
suddenly  encountered  those  of  Prince  Joseph,  uttered  a  cry,  reeled, 
and  fell  with  such  violence  on  the  ground  that  the  dust  rose  in 
clouds,  and  the  flames  of  the  footlights  shot  up  in  lambent  tongues. 

The  house  shuddered,  the  orchestra  ceased,  the  dancers  paused 
on  one  foot  with  extended  arms.  In  the  parterre  men  rose  to  see 
better  what  had  befallen  the  unfortunate  dancer ;  in  the  boxes 
heads  were  leaned  forward ;  the  students  in  the  standing  place 
pulled  down  their  brothers  before  them ;  in  the  gallery,  crowded 
with  soldiers,  the  privates  nearly  tumbled  over  on  the  stall  occu- 
piers ;  from  the  ladies'  circle  came  screams.  In  the  midst  of  this 
general  excitement  the  poor  Signorina  rose  with  a  bound  like  an 
india-rubber  ball,  curtseyed  gracefully  with  a  smile  to  the  house, 
reassumed  the  position  she  had  taken  before  the  interruption,  spun 
and  pirouetted  more  boldly  than  before,  with  greater  vehemence  if 
with  less  skill,  and  vanished  with  a  spring  behind  the  sides. 

This  was  done  quickly,  before  the  public  had  time  to  recover 
from  the  shock  it  had  received.  Then  rose  a  storm  of  applause. 
The  privates  in  the  gallery  stamped  till  those  who  were  in  the 
amphitheatre  feared  they  would  beat  the  floor  through  and  come 
down  on  them  in  a  rain  of  blue  and  red.  The  students  in  the 
standing  one-mark  place  roared  into  their  brothers'  ears ;  those 
armed  with  umbrellas  pounded  the  feet  of  their  comrades  with  the 
ferrules ;  people  put  their  Theater-zettels  and  books  of  libretto 
between  their  palms  to  duplicate  the  noise  when  clapping. 

Then  the  poor  Signorina  came  forward  to  acknowledge  the 
ovation.  As  she  advanced  it  was  observed  that  she  had  tears  on 
her  cheek,  and  that  she  held  a  handkerchief:  she  limped,  more- 
over, slightly. 
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In  the  renewed  storm  of  applause  the  house  was  so  carried 
away  that  no  eye  was  turned  to  the  royal  box. 

The  King  alone  had  taken  no  part  in  the  demonstration.  He 
shrugged  his  shoulders  and  muttered  '  Humbug !  Little  rascal ! 
Disgrace  to  the  court-stage  to  have  such  a  scene  enacted  on  it.' 

f  Did  your  Majesty  address  me  ?'  asked  Count  Lindenberg. 

'  I  remarked,  dear  Count,  that  the  Signorina  has  covered  her 
defeat  with  admirable  skill.' 

*  How  so,  your  Majesty  ?' 

*  She  threw  herself  down.     She  understands  how  to  manage 
for  herself  if  she  does  not  understand  how  to  dance.' 

Count  Lindenberg  raised  his  eyes  with  surprise,  then  laughed. 

*  I  must  send  and  inquire  after  the  accident,'  said  the  King. 
*  Sympathy  with  suffering  is  expected  of  a  sovereign,  even  if  the 
suffering  be  fictitious.     But  where  is  Waldau  ?  ' 

The  senior  equerry  had  left  the  box. 

*  I  suppose  he  has  taken  it  for  granted   and  gone  to  make 
inquiries,'  said  the  King.     *  Well,  one  thing  is  certain :  she  won't 
do  for  us,  in  spite  of  that  pretty,  pathetic,  appealing  glance  she 
cast  up  at  us.    By  the  way,  I  will  tell  you  something,  Lindenberg, 
that  occurred  to  me  some  years  ago.     I  was  walking  incognito 
down  the  picturesque  Jews'  street  in  Frankfort — I  am  sorry  to  say 
I  hear  that  it  is  being  pulled  down ;  a  sad  pity,  it  was  the  most 
picturesque  part  of  the  town.     Well,  I  was  walking  there,  when  I 
saw  an  elegantly  dressed  lady  coming  down  the  street  on  the  foot- 
way.    All  at  once  from  out  of  a  street  door  ran  a  ragged  little 
Jewish  girl  with  boxes  of  lucifers,  and  as  she  came  before  the  lady 
she  went  down  flat  on  the  pavement,  as  if  her  ankle  were  turned 
or  broken,  and  all  the  poor  little  creature's  boxes  and  matches 
were  strewn  about.      The  child  lay  on  the  ground   crying  and 
wringing  her  hands,  and  a  crowd  gathered  round  her  and  the  lady, 
who  seemed  greatly  distressed  at  the  accident.     Then  an  ugly 
Jewess  came  out  of  the  house  and  scolded  the  child  for  her  care- 
lessness, and  the  lady  gave  her  a  florin  and  went  her  way.     As 
soon  as  she  was  gone,  up  sprang  the  girl,  gathered  up  her  matches, 
and  went  into  the  house.     I  was  curious  to  see  if  this  were  an  acci- 
dent or  trick,  so  I  went  back  and  walked  slowly  down  the  street 
on  the  footway.     No  sooner  had  I  come  up  to  the  door  than  out 
shot  the  girl,  slipped  and  fell  with  violence  and  a  shriek  on  the 
pavement,  and  her  matches  were  again  scattered  about.     Then  I 
laughed  and  gave  her  a  dollar,  and  told  her  to  be  good  and  earn 
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her  livelihood  in  a  more  honest  manner  than  by  making  faux  pas. 
I  shall  not  forget  the  look  of  tragic  appeal  in  her  eyes  as  she 
raised  them  to  me  from  the  pavement,  changing  to  comic  roguery 
as  she  ascertained  that  I  had  detected  the  imposture.  Do  you 
know,  Lindenberg,  when  the  Signorina  Monterosa  fell  just  now  I 
was  irresistibly  reminded  of  the  little  Jewess  of  Frankfort,  and 
when  she  raised  her  eyes  in  that  pathetic  appeal  I  was  sure  it 
must  be  the  same  monkey  grown  older,  more  skilful  in  making 
false  steps  than  in  correct  dancing.  Well,  Lindenberg,  we  know 
from  the  experience  of  this  evening  that  a  faux  pas  is  not  always 
a  false  step.' 

(To  "be  concluded.') 
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WITH  each  new  spring 

Newborn  it  wakes,  when  every  forest  thing 
Unfurling  is  and  buds  are  blossoming. 

In  tones  we  know 

It  speaks,  that  voice  of  immemorial  woe, 
'  That  leaves  should  come  again — that  we  should  go ! ' 

Ere  the  Greek  sung, 

In  words  melodious  from  the  heart-blood  wrung, 
It  leaped  to  life  in  prehistoric  tongue. 

Grey  ages  toss 

Its  fainting  echoes  the  far  chasm  across, 
Bridging  their  ancient  to  our  present  loss. 

It  hath  an  art 

As  universal  as  the  human  heart ; 
In  every  land  and  clime  it  plays  a  part. 

It  shall  be  true, 

Old  and  yet  ever  young,  trite  and  yet  new, 
Whenever  trees  are  green  and  skies  are  blue. 

When  from  the  gloom 

Of  the  dark  earth  upbreaks  the  tender  bloom 
There  shall  be  sound  of  wailing  at  the  tomb. 

When  clouds  are  cleft 

With  silver  splendours,  and  when  rains  have  left, 
Upward  shall  yearn  wild  arms  of  love  bereft! 

Unceasingly 

Rings  down  the  centuries  one  piteous  cry, 
'  That  these,  that  these  should  live — that  we  should  die ! ' 
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A  PLEASANT  journey  through  Northern  Brittany  had  brought  us 
to  the  little  sea-bathing  town  of  Le  Conquet,  which  lies  sheltered 
between  the  two  promontories  of  Kermorvan  and  St.  Matthieu, 
both  of  which  claim  the  honour  of  being  the  extreme  western 
point  of  France.  On  Kermorvan  is  a  lighthouse,  and  on  St. 
Matthieu  the  ruins  of  a  magnificent  Benedictine  abbey-church. 
Standing  on  either  of  these  points,  and  gazing  over  the  wide  At- 
lantic, one  may  see  on  the  horizon  the  nearer  islands  of  the  archi- 
pelago of  which  Ouessant,  in  England  called  Ushant,  and  Molene 
are  the  largest.  We  longed  to  visit  Ouessant,  known  to  us  in  the 
days  of  our  geography-books  but  by  little  more  than  its  name, 
but  since  by  tales  of  its  brave  people,  their  quaint  dress,  and  the 
boldness  and  grandeur  of  its  scenery.  So,  one  morning  early  in 
September,  we  embarked  from  the  rocks  under  the  old  castle  of 
Le  Conquet,  in  the  little  steamer  '  Louise,'  which  in  summer  three 
times  weekly  brings  Ouessant  into  connection  with  the  mainland 
of  France. 

With  three  or  four  passengers,  the  small  mail-bags,  and  a  little 
cargo  of  great  round  loaves  and  small  basins  of  the  delicious 
butter  of  Le  Conquet,  we  steamed  out,  eager  for  a  voyage  which 
had  for  us  a  mysterious  charm.  In  about  half  an  hour  we  reached 
the  island  of  Beninguet,  which  is  the  property  of  one  man,  who  with 
his  family  are  the  only  human  inhabitants.  Then  in  the  channel 
of  Helle  the  rock  of  the  same  name  was  pointed  out  to  us.  In 
the  distance  this  rock  resembles  a  ship  in  full  sail,  and  it  is  said 
to  have  been  cannonaded  during  three  days  by  an  English  man- 
of-war  in  mistake  for  a  French  frigate  of  which  she  was  in  pursuit. 
This  story  is  often  told  with  much  gusto,  for  it  is  pleasant  to  have 
a  joke  at  John  Bull's  expense. 

Then  we  came  to  Molene,  an  island  inhabited  by  about  five  hun- 
dred people.  It  has  no  roads  and  possesses  only  one  horse.  As 
we  approached  we  saw  the  landing-place  crowded  with  women 
eagerly  waiting  for  a  consignment  of  bread,  which  was  passed 
from  man  to  man  and  from  boat  to  boat  in  a  way  calculated  to 
spoil  the  appetite.  The  loaves  were  marked  or  stamped  in  such 
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a  way  that  each  woman  knew  her  own.  So  dense  a  fog  had  come 
on  that  we  were  compelled  to  make  some  delay  here.  This  afforded 
us  an  opportunity  of  landing,  seeing  the  little  town,  the  church, 
&c.,  and  gaining  a  general  idea  of  the  whole  of  the  island.  Its 
surface  seems  to  be  chiefly  moorland,  little  raised  above  the  sea 
level.  It  is  very  little  cultivated,  as  the  moorland  or  '  landes  '  is 
more  suitable  for  the  pasture  of  sheep.  The  manufacture  of  soda 
from  seaweed  is  carried  on  to  a  small  extent,  but  in  the  neigh- 
bouring island  of  Quemenez  a  lady  has  amassed  a  large  fortune  by 
this  branch  of  industry. 

The  fog  having  lifted  we  again  proceeded  on  our  way.  *  Toute 
a  1'heure,  vous  allez  danser,'  we  were  told,  and  soon  the  predic- 
tion was  realised  as  we  entered  the  currents  among  a  multi- 
tude of  rocky  islands.  Our  little  vessel  did  indeed  dance,  tossed 
about  on  wild  waves,  although  there  was  scarcely  any  wind.  We 
had  to  hold  on  to  ropes  and  spars  to  prevent  ourselves  being 
thrown  overboard.  There  are  probably  no  shores  in  any  part  of 
Europe  more  frightfully  dangerous,  and  many  a  gallant  ship  has 
been  swallowed  in  those  terrible  breakers.  It  has  become  a  by- 
word that  the  bottom  of  the  sea  is  here  paved  with  English  ships 
and  treasure,  and  no  diver  dare  fathom  its  tumultuous  depths. 
All  northern  vessels  going  south  must,  of  course,  pass  Finisterre, 
and  woe  to  the  unfortunate  craft  that,  without  experienced  guid- 
ance in  the  safe  tracks,  or  misled  in  fog — the  dreary  '  brume,' 
so  much  dreaded — rushes  to  almost  certain  destruction.  As- 
we  approached  our  destination  again  were  we  in  the  midst  of  fog, 
so  dense  that  our  captain  would  not  venture  through  the  great 
Fromveur  current,  through  which  we  should  pass  to  enter  Portz- 
pol,  the  only  harbour  of  the  island.  So  he  made  for  the  stiff 
point  quite  at  the  opposite  side.  A  wall  of  rock  of  savage  gran- 
deur, its  vague  outlines  magnified  by  the  mists,  was  all  we  could 
see  of  Ouessant,  when  a  boat  was  lowered  to  convey  us  to  shore.  A 
strongly-built  little  landing-stage  revealed  itself  amid  the  rocks  ; 
then  by  a  well-made  path  we  ascended  to  the  top  of  the  almost 
perpendicular  cliff,  where  we  were  met  by  kindly  faces  giving  us  a 
warm  welcome  and  making  us  forget  the  dreary  fog  and  the  toss- 
ing currents.  A  walk  of  about  a  mile  brought  us  to  the  little- 
town  of  Lambol,  which  we  may  honour  by  the  title  of  capital. 

The  name  Ouessant  is  derived  from  the  Breton  '  Enez-Heussa/ 
meaning  Isle  of  Terror.  Surrounded  by  treacherous  rocks  and 
fearful  currents,  whose  danger  is  intensified  by  the  whole  force  of 
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the  Atlantic,  this  name  is  but  too  truly  given.  Chateaubriand,  in 
his  '  Memoires  d'Outre  Mer,'  says,  in  approaching  the  island  from 
the  south  by  the  <  Chaussee  des  Pierres  Noires  ' : — 

Here  the  sea  rises  into  mountain-waves,  now  scattered  into  foam  and  spark- 
ling drops,  now  nothing  but  an  oily  and  glassy  surface,  marbled  here  and  there 
with  shades  of  copper,  black  and  green,  according  to  the  colours  of  the  rocky 
depths  over  which  they  thunder.  One  moment  the  roarings  from  the  abyss 
mingle  with  bowlings  of  the  wind ;  the  next,  the  sound  of  each  current,  the 
hissing  on  the  reefs  and  the  voice  of  a  far-off  wave  may  be  distinguished.  In  the 
midst  of  this  turmoil  dull  tones,  like  those  of  liquid  being  poured  into  a  vessel, 
issue  from  the  whirlpools  ;  then  a  solid  mass  of  water  rushes  along  with  fright- 
ful vehemence,  to  break  itself  against  the  rocks  ;  then  flowing  down  in  a  boiling 
torrent,  as  through  mighty  flood-gates.  A  common  proverb  among  Breton, 
sailors  is — 

'  Celui  qui  voit  Belle-Isle 

Voit  son  ile ; 
Celui  qui  voit  Groix 

Voit  sa  joie ; 
Celui  qui  voit  Ouessant 
Voit  son  sang.' 

Sad  truth,  alas !  in  these  last  words  for  the  bold  islanders,  of 
whom  many  a  one  sets  sail  never  to  return.  When  such  a  catas- 
trophe occurs,  and  all  hope  is  over,  his  friends  make  a  little 
wooden  cross,  take  it  to  the  church  and  lay  it  at  the  feet  of  the 
statue  of  St.  Pol,  their  patron  saint,  and  celebrate  over  it  a  funeral 
service,  as  though  it  were  indeed  the  mortal  part  of  him  they  have 
lost. 

A  beautiful  tradition  tells  that  Ouessant  and  its  neighbouring 
islands  were  once  the  homes  of  the  spirits  of  the  departed.  The 
fishermen  of  the  mainland  opposite  were  exempt  from  tribute  to 
their  lords  because  of  the  duty  which  devolved  on  them  of  con- 
veying souls  across  the  sea.  At  dusk  they  lay  down  to  rest. 
Towards  midnight  they  were  roused  by  a  knocking  at  the  door, 
and  a  low  voice  called.  An  influence  impelled  them  to  the  shore- 
Here  they  found  boats  apparently  empty,  yet  so  heavily  laden  as 
scarcely  to  rise  above  the  level  of  the  water.  But  when  they 
reached  the  island  the  boats  scarcely  touched  the  surface  of  the 
sea,  so  light  had  they  become.  No  form  was  seen  and  no  words 
were  spoken  during  the  voyage,  but  as  the  invisible  passengers 
disembarked  a  voice  pronounced  their  names,  their  offices  in  life 
if  men,  their  husbands'  names  if  women. 

To  quote  from  Plutarch :  *  Many  travellers  have  here  seen 
genii  and  conversed  with  them.'  And  from  Claudian :  *  Here 
Ulysses  offered  sacrifices  to  the  manes  of  his  fathers.  Here  the- 
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labourer  hears  plaintive  voices  in  the  air  and  feels  the  rush  of 
passing  wings,  and  sees  pale  phantoms  and  hideous  spectres.' 

Can  we  wonder  that  the  weird  voices  of  Nature  thus  worked 
on  credulous  imaginations  when  they  are  so  impressive  still  in 
this  matter-of-fact  age  ? 

Again  to  quote  from  Plutarch  :  '  Saturn  was  detained  prisoner 
by  Jupiter  (in  Ouessant),  and  was  committed  by  him  to  the  care 
of  the  giant  Briareus.  Saturn  lay  bound  by  sleep  as  with  a 
chain  in  a  cavern  of  golden  rocks.  Above  hovered  birds  bringing 
to  the  sleeping  god  ambrosia  which  scented  the  whole  island.' 
And  here  to  the  honour  of  this  god  was  erected  a  great  temple 
where  the  horrible  rite  of  human  sacrifice  was  practised. 

St.  Pol,  or  Paul  Aurelian,  came  from  Great  Britain  in  the 
sixth  century  and  christianised  the  island,  throwing  down  Saturn's 
shrine  and  founding  a  church  near  the  harbour.  This  harbour, 
Portz-pol,  and  Lambol  adjoining,  are  both  so  called  in  honour  of 
the  saint. 

More  than  a  thousand  years  after  we  find  that  superstitions 
again  prevailed,  and  a  good  missionary,  Michel  le  Nobletz,  devoted 
his  life  to  the  reformation  of  the  islanders.  The  cottage  at  Le 
Conquet  in  which  he  died  has  since  been  made  into  a  little  chapel, 
fitted  up  to  look  like  a  grotto.  Under  a  small  figure,  copied  from 
his  effigy,  under  which  he  lies  buried  in  the  church  of  Le  Conquet, 

is  this  inscription : — 

MICHEL    LE    NOBLETZ, 

Mort  dans  cette  chapelle 
Le  5  Mai  1652. 

The  English,  during  the  wars  of  Edward  III.,  made  an  incur- 
sion upon  Ouessant,  and  in  the  days  of  George  III.  they  were 
defeated,  under  Admiral  Keppel,  in  a  great  battle  with  the  French 
in  Ouessant  waters. 

The  island  was  long  held  by  the  house  of  Bieux,  Sieurs  de 
Sourdeac,  but  in  1764  one  of  these  lords  sold  it  to  the  kingdom 
of  France.  It  now  forms  a  canton  of  the  Republic,  and  seems  to 
concern  itself  very  little  indeed  with  the  contentions  of  the  great 
world.  The  maire  constitutes  in  his  own  person  the  juge  de 
paix  and  the  whole  police  force.  However,  when  necessity 
requires,  gensdarmes  are  sent  from  Brest,  with  which  there  is 
telegraphic  communication.  Every  man,  forced  by  the  cruel  con- 
.scription,  serves  a  certain  time  in  the  navy. 

Those  men  who  remain  in  the  service  and   obtain  pensions 
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generally  come  home  and  settle  down  as  fishermen  ;  so  the  agri- 
cultural work  is  very  much  left  to  the  women,  who  outnumber  the 
men  in  the  proportion  of  six  to  one  of  the  population.  They  seem 
to  manage  everything,  and  to  be  very  capable  and  energetic. 
But  the  hard  work  to  which  they  are  subjected,  strong  and  vig- 
orous as  they  are,  tells  much  on  their  personal  appearance.  An 
expression  of  anxiety  is  observable  on  most  faces,  naturally  caused 
by  their  hard  lives  and  constant  fears  for  husbands  and  sons.  A 
few  pretty  girls  are  to  be  seen,  but  it  must  be  observed  that  the 
extremely  ugly  costume  of  the  island  would  be  trying  to  any  style 
of  beauty.  This  ordinarily  consists  of  a  black  dress  made  with 
very  low  bodice,  supported  by  long  shoulder-straps,  showing  an 
under  white  garment  with  long  sleeves,  over  which  is  worn  a 
small  black  shawl.  The  head-dress  is  a  white  muslin  cap  severely 
plain  in  front,  and  hanging  down  about  half  a  yard  at  the  back  in 
a  flat  fold  seven  or  eight  inches  wide.  The  hair  is  cut  short  to 
about  an  inch  below  the  ears,  having  an  untidy  effect.  An  inner 
cap  with  a  border,  but  stiff  and  square  at  the  back  to  keep  the 
outer  cap  or  coif  in  shape,  is  covered  with  a  piece  of  gay  silk. 
This,  of  which  one  has  only  a  glimpse  through  the  muslin,  is  the 
only  enlivenment  of  this  sombre  dress,  except  on  fete-days,  when 
the  edge  of  a  scarlet  or  green  petticoat  may  be  seen,  and  a  few 
gaily-coloured  large-headed  pins  to  fasten  the  bodice.  The  materials 
used  are  often  very  good.  Dresses  are  generally  of  cloth,  some  of 
which  is  very  fine  and  glossy,  and  some,  made  in  the  island, 
resembles  the  Astrakhan  cloth  used  elsewhere  for  trimming.  The 
apron  is  not  here  so  important  a  part  of  the  costume  as  in  some 
other  parts  of  Brittany. 

Little  girls  are  dressed  as  much  like  their  elders  as  possible, 
with  rather  more  variety  of  colour,  a  piece  of  green  ribbon 
round  the  shoulders  being  specially  admired.  When  in  their 
best  on  Sundays  they  are  the  oddest  of  little  grandmothers. 
Every  baby  wears  a  close,  plain  skull-cap,  a  most  unbecoming 
frame  to  the  sweet  rosy  faces  with  their  great  brown  eyes.  With 
the  men  the  blue  blouse  prevails  on  week-days  ;  on  Sundays 
they  appear  in  black  cloth  trousers  and  '  Eton  '  jackets  and  the 
turned-up  hat  of  Finisterre,  with  its  long  velvet  band  and  buckle. 

Ouessant  has  about  2,300  inhabitants,  whose  dwellings  are 
scattered  over  the  island.  Lambol  is  a  very  straggling  little 
town.  It  is  situated  immediately  above  the  tiny  port,  which  is 
half  dry  at  low  tide,  and  too  narrow  at  its  entrance  to  afford  shelter 
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to  any  large  vessel.  Grassy  headlands  stretch  out  on  either  hand,, 
making  a  pretty  picture,  crowned  by  the  graceful  bell-tower  of  the 
modern  church  erected  on  the  site  of  St.  Pol's  turf-built  structure. 
The  surface  of  the  island  is  a  plateau  of  about  one  hundred 
hectares  in  extent ;  that  is,  about  two-thirds  larger  than  Alderney. 
Parts  are  divided  into  little  farms  almost  without  fences.  The 
rest  is  all  '  landes,'  affording  pasture  to  6,000  sheep,  pretty  little 
grey  or  brown  creatures,  which  in  the  summer  one  meets  every- 
where, tethered  two  together  ;  in  winter  they  are  allowed  to 
roam  at  will,  having  for  shelter  little  walls  built  crosswise  here 
and  there  in  the  exposed  places. 

If  we  judge  by  the  number  of  windmills,  small  wooden  con- 
structions seen  all  around,  we  must  suppose  the  corn  crops  very 
plentiful.  Vegetables  and  fruit  are  scarce,  but  potatoes  are  very 
productive.  They,  with  sheep,  a  few  cows,  and  poultry,  form 
almost  the  only  exports.  For  fish  there  is  no  market,  so  it  is 
very  cheap.  Indeed,  prices  are  very  low  in  Ouessant.  A  sheep 
may  be  bought  for  about  4  francs,  a  cow  for  50  francs,  a  horse 
from  40  francs  to  250  francs,  and  milk  and  butter  are  propor- 
tionately cheap.  The  latter  might  not  be  appreciated  everywhere,, 
for  the  cows — gentle,  large-eyed  creatures — frequently  vary  their 
diet  with  seaweed,  causing  the  butter  to  have  a  peculiar  flavour. 
In  sunny  weather  one  cannot  have  a  pleasanter  walk  than  on  the 
*  landes,'  carpeted  as  they  are  with  wild  flowers.  A  stunted  furze, 
scarlet  poppies,  corn-marigolds,  great  patches  of  medicinal  chamo- 
mile,  giving  an  aromatic  scent  to  the  air,  mixed  their  colours  with 
the  gold  and  brown  tints  of  the  bracken.  In  the  stubble-fields 
was  a  great  abundance  of  pink  cow-wheat,  scarlet  pimpernel,  and 
a  linaria  having  lovely  pale  yellow  flowers  tipped  with  deep 
purple.  And  this  was  in  September,  when  the  summer  beauty 
was  passed ! 

From  June  to  the  middle  of  August  is  the  best  time  for  a 
visit  to  Ouessant,  for  then  one  can  rejoice  in  the  glorious  blue  of 
the  sea  and  the  softness  of  the  air  without  thought  of  fog  or  cold 
wind,  or  fear  lest  the  raging  of  the  Fromveur  should  delay  one's 
return  voyage. 

Happily,  winter  is  not  long  in  these  islands,  where  dreariness 
must  prevail  in  damp  cold  days,  intensified  by  the  scarcity  of 
fuel ;  for  the  ordinary  fuel  is  sods  of  turf,  dried  bracken,  or  sea- 
weed, with  the  occasional  help  of  timber  from  a  wrecked  ship. 
There  is  a  grimness  in  the  notion,  but  the  frequent  wrecks  are  a 
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great  help  to  Ouessant  in  some  respects,  and  they  certainly  are 
its  chief  excitement.  Not  that  the  inhabitants  ever  incur  the 
imputation  of  being  wreckers  ;  on  the  contrary,  their  hospitality 
to  any  unfortunate  people  thrown  on  their  shores  is  proverbial. 

Our  week's  stay  at  Ouessant  passed  rapidly  and  pleasantly. 
Our  little  hostess,  in  her  neat  costume,  was  ever  ready  to  accom- 
pany us  in  a  walk,  to  assist  us  at  bathing,  and  to  entertain  us  at 
all  times  with  lively  conversation.  Her  '  petit  mari,'  as  she  fondly 
•called  her  husband,  was  away  with  his  ship  in  Tonquin,  and  she 
did  not  expect  to  see  him  for  two  years,  but  she  consoled  him  and 
herself  by  writing  to  him  every  fortnight '  a  fifty-paged  letter.' 
Her  mother,  who  could  speak  only  Breton,  lived  with  her  and 
helped  her  to  spoil  her  pretty  little  children.  Everyone,  indeed, 
was  so  kind  and  anxious  to  make  our  stay  agreeable  that  we  never 
felt  the  want  of  occupation  or  amusement. 

One  afternoon  we  walked  along  the  cliffs  to  visit  the  great 
lighthouse  at  the  western  extremity,  the  Creac'h  Point.  The 
officials  were  exceedingly  polite  in  showing  us  the  building,  taking 
us  up  to  the  beautifully  kept  lanthorn,  &c.  This  is  a  lighthouse 
of  the  '  first  order,'  with  a  revolving  light  showing  white  and  red. 
It  is  lit  by  petroleum,  soon  to  be  exchanged  for  the  electric  light. 
The  sea  at  this  point  is  literally  studded  with  sharp  rocks,  so  that 
a  far-flashing  light  is  most  necessary.  From  the  balcony  of  this 
lighthouse  the  whole  island  may  be  seen  in  one  view,  but  we  had 
not  this  pleasure,  as  a  dense  fog  had  gathered.  In  such  fogs,  the 
present  light  being  insufficient  to  penetrate  far  enough  seaward, 
a  great  trumpet,  blown  by  steam,  was  set  up  close  by,  but  this 
also  is  said  not  to  be  very  efficacious. 

Standing  out  of  the  sea,  at  a  little  distance  from  this  point, 
may  be  seen  the  mast  of  a  sunken  ship.  She  is  the  <  Fencer,'  of 
Whitstable,  in  Kent,  which  in  June  1885  set  sail  for  New  York 
with  a  cargo  of  tin  and  hemp,  but  in  a  fog  struck  on  the  Creac'h 
Eocks.  It  was  six  hours  before  she  finally  sank,  so  there  was 
ample  time  for  the  crew  and  most  of  their  personal  property  to  be 
saved.  In  the  following  May  the  sloop  '  Star,'  also  from  Kent, 
was  sent  out  with  a  crew  of  seven  men,  two  of  them  divers,  to 
rescue  the  sunken  cargo.  These  men  were  glad  to  meet  us,  and 
again  to  hear  their  own  language.  Owing  to  difficulties  from 
weather  and  currents  there  are  many  days  when  divers  cannot  go 
down,  so  the  crew  had  much  idle  time.  '  Nothing  for  us  then  but 
the  buvette,'  said  one  of  them  pathetically.  Owing  to  the  fre- 
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quency  of  wrecks,  seafaring  countrymen  of  ours  occasionally  spend 
months  at  a  time  here.  Surely  there  are  good  people  in  England 
who  would  send  books  and  papers  for  their  use  to  this  place,  so- 
devoid,  to  them,  of  sources  of  improvement. 

A  visit  to  the  '  Star,'  to  see  the  divers  at  work,  occupied 
another  afternoon. 

One  day  of  our  stay  we  had  a  more  romantic  expedition.  We 
had  heard  much  talk  about  the  neighbouring  island  of  Keller 
(pronounced  Kellaire),  which  had  lately  passed  into  the  possession 
of  a  single  proprietor,  who  lives  a  hermit's  life  in  its  solitude. 
Many  and  varied  were  the  reports  of  this  recluse  and  of  his  doings, 
both  past  and  present.  We  willingly  accepted  the  invitation  of 
one  of  our  Ouessant  friends  to  take  us  to  visit  him  and  his  island. 
So  from  Lambol  we  walked  across  the  pleasant '  landes '  to  the  oppo- 
site side,  whence  we  saw  Keller  lying  beyond,  separated  from  us 
by  a  rather  narrow  channel,  through  which  a  tremendous  current 
was  rushing.  Our  friend  signalled,  and  soon  a  boat  was  put  off 
to  take  us  over.  Kowed  across  the  tossing  current  to  the  steep 
shores  of  Keller,  not  a  single  beach  offered  us  a  landing-place,  but 
a  climb  over  some  slippery  rocks  led  us  to  a  well-made  path  up 
the  cliff  to  the  hermit's  abode.  Here,  instead  of  a  dreadful  ogre 
in  a  dark  cave,  we  found  a  gentleman  of  polished  manners,  who 
most  courteously  did  the  honours  of  his  island  kingdom.  The 
coast  scenery  of  Ouessant  is  truly  wildly  grand,  but  that  of  its 
islet  sister  Keller  is  surpassingly  so.  Lying  to  the  north-west  of 
the  greater  island,  it  receives  on  three  of  its  sides  the  full  force 
of  the  Atlantic,  whose  giant  waves  boil  and  foam  and  thunder 
among  the  caves  and  arches  they  have  been  hollowing  out  during 
countless  ages.  More  magnificent  coast  scenery  can  hardly  be 
imagined. 

Like  that  of  Ouessant,  the  surface  of  Keller  is  '  landes,'  where 
sheep  and  cows  graze.  Here  also  rabbits  swarm.  We  saw  their 
little  white  tails  scurrying  away  into  their  holes  as  we  walked 
along  over  the  abundant  heather,  crimson  and  white,  conducted  to 
the  chief  points  of  interest  by  our  host,  whom  we  commiserated  a 
little  for  the  loneliness  we  thought  he  must  sometimes  feel.  But 
our  pity  was  thrown  away,  for  he  assured  us  he  was  never '  ennuye/ 
so  many  and  varied  were  his  occupations,  and  so  much  he  loved 
his  isolated  home. 

The  sun  was  sinking  red  and  round  into  the  golden  Atlantic 
when  we  again  crossed  the  rushing  waters  of  the  channel,  and 
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were  put  on  shore  in  a  wild  gorge  of  Ouessant.  We  look  back  in 
memory  to  the  afternoon  spent  at  Keller  as  to  a  chapter  in  a 
charming  romance. 

Sunday  came,  and  with  it  High  Mass  in  the  church  of  St.  Pol. 
The  flat  tails  of  five  hundred  white  caps  met  our  view  as  we 
entered  at  the  west  door,  for  the  women  filled  all  the  lower  part 
of  the  building,  the  men  occupying  only  the  places  near  the  altar. 
It  was  a  scene  not  to  be  forgotten  ;  the  light,  pretty  church,  the 
costumes  of  black  and  white,  the  officiating  priest,  gorgeous  in 
gold  and  pale  green  satin,  which  flashed  back  a  shimmer  of  crim- 
son and  blue  and  purple  as  the  light  fell  upon  it  from  the  stained 
windows  above.  The  sermon  was  in  Breton,  without  a  French 
translation,  as  frequently  in  other  parts  of  Finisterre.  That  morn- 
ing a  number  of  pilgrims,  men  and  women,  to  the  shrine  of  Folgoet 
had  left  for  Brest.  They  had  gathered  before  the  church  at  a 
special  ringing  of  the  bells.  We  heard  afterwards  that  they  had 
had  an  adventurous  journey  in  returning,  being  all  one  stormy 
night  in  a  sailing-boat  rocked  in  the  currents.  By  the  way,  special 
ringings  of  the  church  bells  seemed  of  constant  occurrence,  some- 
times for  a  baptism,  sometimes  for  a  death,  and  sometimes  for 
special  prayers,, 

The  last  day  of  our  pleasant  visit  came,  and  with  it  a  high 
wind,  and  many  forebodings  on  the  part  of  our  friends  of  a  rough 
passage  and  dire  sea-sickness.  It  was  a  day  of  some  excitement 
in  the  little  town.  There  had  been  a  High  Mass  in  the  early 
morning,  attended  by  the  greater  number  of  the  women  of  the 
island,  dressed  in  their  best  clothes.  Then  came  the  arrival  of 
the  steamer,  always  an  important  event.  She  brought  back  some 
nuns  who  had  been  absent  while  the  schools  were  closed  for  holi- 
days. Many  flocked  down  to  the  port  to  welcome  the  good  ladies, 
going  thence  to  the  post-office  in  hopes  of  a  letter  from  some 
loved  one  far  away.  Very  picturesque  was  the  little  crowd  round 
the  '  Bureau : '  priests  in  long  black  gowns,  peasant  women  and 
rosy  babies,  ancient- looking  little  girls,  blue-bloused  gamins  and 
their  fathers  in  larger  editions,  white-robed  nuns,  and  sailors  and 
fishermen,  and  in  the  background  the  '  dames  Anglaises,'  patiently 
waiting  for  their  turn. 

At  last  came  the  'departure.'  The  weather  had  been  too 
stormy  for  the  steamer  to  enter  the  harbour,  though  she  had  come 
into  the  bay  and  was  moored  about  half  a  mile  from  the  shore. 
There  were  many  passings  to  and  fro  of  the  boat  with  the  little 
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cargo  of  sheep,  fowl,  and  potatoes,  an  apparently  deeply  interest- 
ing performance  for  the  lookers-on.  Then,  amid  many  adieux,  au 
revoirs,  and  bon  voyages,  we  took  our  places  in  the  boat  with  a 
few  other  passengers.  In  our  transit  to  the  steamer  we  had  a 
foretaste  of  what  we  afterwards  experienced,  for  the  sea  was 
running  very  high.  We  steamed  out  of  the  bay  past  the  pre- 
cipitous rock  of  the  Jument,  where  the  waves  break  at  all  times 
with  an  awful  fury.  Near  this  rock  is  another  called  Le  Moine, 
from  its  resemblance  to  a  hooded  monk  at  prayer.  Soon  we 
reached  the  great  Fromveur,  of  which  we  had  had  no  experience 
hitherto.  When  coming  we  had  had  no  wind,  and  yet  our  little 
vessel  had  *  danced '  in  the  smaller  currents  so  as  almost  to  throw 
us  overboard  had  we  not  held  on  for  dear  life.  But  now  there  was 
no  more  dancing  for  her.  The  wind  raised  the  billows  high  above 
her  sides,  ready  to  swallow  her  up,  as  it  seemed,  each  moment. 
Now  her  stern  was  in  the  depths,  now  raised  high  on  a  mountain 
crest,  while  a  mighty  sea  ever  and  anon  broke  over  her,  wetting 
us  through  and  through.  Scarcely  could  we  hold  ourselves  secure 
as  we  sank  into  the  gulfs.  The  sight,  when  we  dared  look,  was 
appalling,  and  yet  we  were  assured  there  was  no  special  danger. 
Then  came  a  time  of  smoother  sailing  when  we  had  passed  the 
Fromveur ;  then,  again,  we  were  tossed  wildly  in  the  current 
among  the  rocky  islets  to  the  west  of  Molene.  At  Molene  we 
landed  passengers  and  took  in  the  postman  and  his  bag.  Now 
we  were  in  calmer  water,  and  the  adventurous  part  of  the  journey 
was  over.  In  another  hour's  time  we  had  passed  sandy  Beninguet 
and  the  lovely  promontory  of  Kermorvan,  and  soon  we  were  landed 
on  the  seaweed- covered  rocks  outside  Le  Conquet,  for  the  tide  was 
too  low  for  the  '  Louise '  to  enter  the  harbour.  We  were  glad  to 
be  on  the  mainland  again,  though  we  parted  with  regret  from 
ocean-girt  Ouessant  and  its  hospitable  and  kind  people,  of  whom 
we  shall  ever  think  with  interest  and  affection.  Anyone  who  may 
wish  to  visit  this  far  western  island  need  not  be  deterred  if  he  be 
a  tolerably  good  sailor,  and  can  be  contented  with  homely  fare 
and  somewhat  rough  accommodation.  Though  the  inns  at  Lambol 
are  scarcely  equal  to  the  average  village  inns  of  Brittany,  the  fare 
is  abundant  and  good,  if  without  much  variety,  and  everyone  is 
ready  to  do  his  best  to  make  a  visitor  comfortable. 
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CHAPTER  XLI. 

ANOTHER  NOTICE  TO  QUIT. 

CONSTANTINE  was  engaged  all  the  time  that  Loveday  was  ill  in 
forming  plans  of  escape  from  the  dangerous  as  well  as  embarrassing 
situation  in  which  he  was  placed.  None  were  satisfactory.  All 
rested  on  the  assumption  that  Loveday  would  be  induced  to 
abandon  her  rights.  But  could  he  hope  this  ?  Had  he  a  right 
to  expect  it  ?  She  was  his  legitimate  wife,  and  was  it  likely  that 
she  would  waive  her  claim  in  favour  of  another  woman  ?  That 
she  loved  him  dearly  he  knew  ;  but  was  her  love  of  so  unselfish  a 
nature  as  to  induce  her  to  renounce  him  ?  Was  not  love  essen- 
tially selfish  ?  He  had  wronged  her  in  the  most  cruel  manner  in 
which  wrong  could  have  been  done.  Was  it  not  probable  that 
the  injury  done  her  would  transform  her  love  into  hatred,  and  that 
she  would  seek  revenge  ?  How  could  she  better  chastise  him  for 
having  deserted  her  for  another  than  by  proclaiming  his  infamy 
and  exacting  legal  retribution  ? 

But  supposing  that  she  consented  not  to  betray  him,  would 
she  be  able  to  keep  the  secret  ?  Would  she  not  be  moved,  when 
next  she  was  at  Towan,  to  confide  to  his  mother  that  he,  her  best- 
loved  son,  her  Joseph,  the  apple  of  her  eye,  was  still  alive  ?  Would 
she  be  able  to  keep  the  secret  from  Gerans,  his  brother,  who  had 
always  loved  him  with  a  strong,  unselfish,  fraternal  love  ? 
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Would  she  be  silent  to  her  own  brother,  Dennis  ?  If  Dennis 
knew  the  truth,  he  would  certainly  demand  redress  for  his  sister's 
wrongs.  He  would  not  be  satisfied  that  his  sister  should  forfeit 
her  position. 

Loveday  would  be  writing  home,  everyone  in  his  old  parish, 
all  his  relations  and  friends  would  know  where  she  was,  and  what 
more  likely  than  that  some  one  or  other  of  them  would  drop  in 
at  Marsland  to  see  her,  for  Loveday  was  a  universal  favourite  ? 
Then,  if  anyone  from  the  old  place  came  to  Marsland,  the  mischief 
would  be  done. 

He  trusted  that  Loveday  had  said  nothing  to  compromise  him 
during  her  delirium,  or  nothing  that  Paul  Featherstone  and  Juliot 
had  understood  as  compromising  to  him.  If  she  had  used  his 
name  in  her  murmurs,  it  was  possible  that  the  fond  Juliot  had 
supposed  she  was  speaking  of  the  child,  and  flattering  herself  that 
the  sick  girl  had  already  become  attached  to  it.  A  mother  is 
sufficiently  proud  and  foolish  to  believe  anything,  said  Constantine. 

He  could  not,  however,  conceal  from 'himself  that  Paul  did 
not  regard  him  with  the  same  friendliness  as  before,  and  this 
chancre  in  his  manner  filled  him  with  uneasiness.  Did  Paul 

O 

suspect  anything  ?  Had  he  an  inkling  of  an  idea  that  he  and 
Loveday  were  not  absolute  strangers  to  each  other  ?  Had  Paul 
noticed  his  alarm  when  the  name  of  Penhalligan  was  mentioned 
to  him  ?  Had  Juliot  told  Paul  that  it  was  at  sight  of  him,  Con- 
stantine, that  Loveday  had  been  overcome  ? 

In  his  fear  and  desire  to  allay  suspicion  Constantine  overdid 
his  part.  He  spoke  with  heartlessness  of  the  sick  woman,  and 
expressed  impatience  at  her  illness.  This  it  was  which  alienated 
Paul  from  him.  Featherstone  suspected  nothing,  but  he  was 
shocked  and  disgusted  at  Constantine's  lack  of  generosity  and 
dearth  of  sympathy. 

Paul's  manner  became  more  restrained  and  cold  towards  him, 
and  this,  instead  of  inducing  Constantine  to  alter  his  conduct,  drove 
him  to  accentuate  it. 

Loveday  had  been  thinking,  quite  as  much  as  he,  what  was 
to  be  done.  He  had  considered  what  was  expedient ;  she,  what  was 
right. 

One  day,  when  Paul  was  about  the  farm  and  Juliot  was  with 
the  baby  in  the  garden,  Constantine  took  the  occasion  of  being 
alone  in  the  house  with  Loveday  to  talk  to  her  about  the  future. 
She  was  sufficiently  recovered  to  sit  in  the  parlour.  He  had 
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shunned  a  short  private  interview  when  left  alone  for  a  few 
minutes  ;  it  must  be  painful  to  both,  and  could  lead  to  nothing. 
Now  he  had  his  chance,  and  he  seized  it. 

She  was  looking  deathly  white,  with  bright  but  sunken  eyes ; 
beautiful  she  always  was,  her  intense  sorrow  had  spiritualised  her 
beauty,  and  Constantine  thought  her  now  more  lovely  than  he  had 
ever  done  before.  He  had  never  lost  his  affection  for  her,  but  his 
fear  for  himself  had  stifled  it  in  his  bosom  when  he  saw  her  again. 

She  looked  at  him  sadly,  with  a  tinge  of  fear  in  her  sadness. 

*  My  dear  Loveday,'  he  said,  carefully  shutting  the  door  behind 
him.     <  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you  better,  and  trust  you  will  soon  be 
well.     I  have  not  had  a  chance  before  of  speaking  with  you  in 
private,  and  telling  you  how  anxious  I  have  been  whilst  you  were 
ill.     It  has  been  doubly  distressful  to  me,  because  I  was  forced 
to  conceal  my  feelings.' 

She  did  not  interrupt  him.  She  did  not  curl  her  lip  and 
wonder  whether  his  anxiety  were  for  himself  or  for  her. 

( I  have  been  thinking  what  is  to  be  done,  and  I  cannot  tell. 
What  have  you  thought  ?  ' 

*  You  asked  me  to  be  silent  till  you  had  come  to  a  resolution. 
I  have  kept  my  word.     What  do  you  propose  ? ' 

*  My  dear  Loveday,  you  see  the  position  I  am   in.      It   is 
desperate.     I  have  schemed  one  thing,  then  another,  and  every 
scheme  when  built  up  seems  reared  on  sand,  which  will  shift  and 
let  it  down.'     He  was  afraid  to  propose  to  her  any  one  of  his 
schemes,  they  all  rested  on  the  one  base  of  her  self-abnegation, 
and  he  had  not  the  heart — he  had  sufficient  sense  of  shame  not 
to  ask  that  of  her. 

'  Constantine,'  said  she,  '  what  do  you  offer  me  ?  ' 

'  I  have  no  offer  to  make.' 

'  And  I  am  to  be  silent  till  you  have  made  up  your  mind  ? ' 

*  Yes,  I  entreat  you.     Some  solution  will  present  itself,  must 
do  so,  but  I  have  not  found  it  yet.' 

<  Listen  to  me,'  she  said,  calmly.  < I  have  had  even  more  time 
than  you  for  the  consideration  of  this  matter.  You  have  had  dis- 
tractions, I  have  had  none ;  waking,  all  day,  I  have  thought  of 
nothing  else;  in  my  bed, unable  to  sleep, at  night, I  have  had  the 
problem  ever  before  me.  Even  sleeping  it  has  been  present, 
embarrassing  me.  I  have  considered  it  from  every  possible  point 
of  view  ;  I  have  disengaged  my  own  interests  from  it,  I  have  tried 
to  see  it  as  I  might  have  seen  it  had  it  pleased  God  to  take  me 
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to  Himself.  That,  perhaps,  would  have  been  the  simplest  way 
out  of  the  maze,  but  that  it  was  not  to  be  the  way  God  has  shown 
by  leaving  me  here.  I  was  willing  enough  to  go.  I  clung  to  life, 
no,  not  by  a  finger  end — but  I  have  been  sent  back  from  the  door 
of  death  with  a  command  to  stay.  Therefore,  Constantine,  the 
puzzle  must  be  riddled  out  between  us.' 

'  What  is  to  be  done  ?  '  asked  he,  distractedly.  '  I  have  tried 
to  discover,  and  cannot.' 

*  Perhaps  you  have  looked  at  it  from  one  narrow  point  of  sight 
— your  interests,  or  your  fancied  interests.   But  we  must  consider 
it  from  another ;  we  must  ask,  What  is  right  to  be  done  ?  ' 

Constantino's  heart  sank.  He  was  not  prepared  to  think  of  it 
thus.  Thought  of  thus  there  was  but  one  answer. 

'  You  are  my  husband  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  by  the  law 
of  the  land.  I  am  your  wife,  and  Juliot  is  not.  You  will  allow 
this?' 

*  Yes ' — reluctantly  admitted.     '  But,  consider ' 

*  Let  me  say  what  I  desire,  and  then  you  shall  speak.     The 
plain  broad  right  is  that  you  and  I  live  together  henceforth  as 
we  have  sworn  to  each  other.     Is  it  not  so  ?  ' 

He  did  not  answer. 

'  But,'  continued  Loveday,  '  that  has  been  made  impossible  by 
your  guilty  act.  It  cannot  be.  It  never  can  be.  If  your  guilt 
is  made  known,  you  will  be  separated  from,  me  and  from  your  other 
wife,  equally.  Is  it  not  so  ? ' 

'  Yes,  it  is  ;  and  surely,  Loveday,  if  you  have  a  heart ' 

*  Let  me  finish  what  I  have  to  say.     I  have  thought  it  all  out. 
It  is  clear  to  me  now,  but  I  cannot  say  that  it  will  remain  so.     I 
cannot  live  with  you  as  your  wife,  and  you  cannot  return  to  me 
as  my  husband,  because  of  your  crime.    Not  only  because  the  law 
would  banish  you,  but  also  because  my  whole  nature  recoils  from 
it.     But,  as  you  are  living  now,  you  are  in  sin.     Poor  Juliot  is 
guiltless,  because  she  is  ignorant ;  but  you  are  not,  and  every  day 
that  you  remain  here  aggravates  your  sin,  and  lessens  your  chance 
of  pardon  and  salvation.     Is  it  not  so  ?  ' 

He  did  not  answer. 

'  Do  not  think  for  one  moment  that  I  regard  Juliot  with  jealousy. 
I  pity  her.  I  love  her.  I  cannot  do  other  than  both  admire  and 
love  her  for  her  singleness  of  mind  and  childlike  innocence.  She 
knows  nothing  of  the  battles  and  agonies  of  life.  She  has  lived 
here  as  a  nun  in  a  convent,  secluded  from  the  knowledge  of  evil. 
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Not  for  the  world  would  I  have  her  faith  in  goodness  shaken  by 
the  discovery  of  the  wrong  you  have  done  her.  I  will  never,  never 
tell  her.  I  will  for  ever  seal  my  mouth  lest  she  should  know  this 
terrible  secret,  I  would  spare  her  the  shame  which  would  crush 
and  kill  her ;  and  for  her  brother's  sake — so  good,  so  kind,  so 
pious,  and  so  simple — I  would  be  silent,  if  there  were  no  other 
motive  to  influence  me,  but ' 

Constantino  had  been  breathing  freer.  At  the  '  but '  he  began 
to  shiver  with  fear  again. 

'  But,'  she  continued,  '  though  she  must  not  know  the  cruelty 
and  feel  the  disgrace,  you  must  not  remain  here  as  her  husband. 
That  would  be  sin.  You  must  go  hence.' 

'  What ! '  exclaimed  Constantine,  angrily  ;  '  you  would  banish 
me!' 

'  Not  I.  You  must  exile  yourself.  I  will  do  nothing,  I  can 
do  nothing,  but  tell  you  your  duty.  You  must  leave  Marsland, 
leave  Juliot,  leave  your  little  child.  It  is  your  duty.  Not  to 
come  to  me — I  do  not  ask,  I  do  not  wish  that.  It  will  be  a  pang 
to  Juliot,  but  an  innocent  pang — not  a  degrading  torture,  like  the 
knowledge  of  your  iniquity.  Am  I  not  right  ?  ' 

'  And  pray,  whither  am  I  to  go  ?  ' 

*  That  I  leave  to  you.' 

'  You  will  swear  to  me  most  solemnly  not  to  reveal  our  mar- 
riage to  Juliot,  to  Paul,  to  anyone  ? ' 

'I  have  shown  that  I  can  keep  silence,  and  I  will  keep  it. 
But  understand  that  your  father  and  mother,  Grerans,  and  Kose 
all  know  about  that.  I  am  now  in  banishment  myself  from  Nant- 
sillan,  for  a  twelvemonth.  At  the  end  of  this  time  I  return,  and 
then  the  old  Squire  will  probably  recognise  my  relationship.  I 
will  say  nothing  about  you ;  I  will  not  allow  them  to  suppose, 
from  anything  I  may  say,  that  you  are  still  alive.  Accident,  or 
rather  Providence,  has  brought  me  here,  to  startle  you  out  of  your 
security,  and  to  tell  you  your  duty.  If  you  neglect  to  attend  to 
me,  Providence  may  again  interfere,  not  to  warn,  but  to  punish.' 

*  A  veiled  threat,'  muttered  Constantine. 

'  Not  at  all.  Not  through  me  shall  you  ever  suffer.' 
He  considered.  What  she  said  was  true ;  there  was  always  a 
danger  of  his  being  discovered.  There  were  plenty  of  persons  in 
his  own  county  who  knew  him ;  he  was  known  by  some  in  Exeter. 
He  was  shut  up  in  a  little  corner  of  land— there  was  danger  in 
leaving  it ;  he  must  be  for  ever  in  fear  of  its  invasion,  and  of  his 
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recognition.  If  his  previous  marriage  was  known  to  his  father 
and  mother,  to  Gerans  and  Kose,  it  would  soon  be  known  to  all 
who  cared,  and  his  recognition  would  lead  to  his  destruction. 

'  Loveday,'  he  said,  '  you  have  put  this  in  a  new  light  to 
me.  I  admit  to  you  that  my  conscience  has  been  very  uneasy. 
I  have  not  been  happy.  I  did  what  was  wrong,  and  then  did  not 
know  how  to  undo  the  wrong.  You  must  give  me  time  to  think 
well  over  what  you  have  put  to  me  so  clearly.  And  now,  as  you 
have  pronounced  sentence  of  banishment  against  me,  I  must 
deliver  the  same  to  you.  You  cannot  stay  here.' 

'  No,'  she  answered  quietly,  '  I  do  not  wish  to.  Here  is  a 
letter  I  have  written  to-day  to  my  cousin  in  Exeter,  to  ask  her 
to  receive  me.  I  was  to  have  gone  to  her  when  diverted  at 
Launceston.' 

4  No  one  at  home  knows  where  you  are  at  present  ?  ' 

'  How  can  they  ?  I  have  not  written.  I  have  been  too  ill  to 
write,  even  if  the  wish  had  been  in  me.' 

1 1  will  see  to  this  letter  being  posted.' 

'  When  I  hear  from  her  I  will  leave.  I  will  leave  gladly.  To 
be  here  is  daily  suffering.  I  had  written  to  my  cousin  from 
Nantsillan  to  expect  me,  but  did  not  wait  for  an  answer ;  she  will 
have  wondered  what  became  of  me  when  I  did  not  arrive.' 

'Do  not  condemn  me,  Loveday.  I  have,  I  have  indeed, 
suffered.' 

'I  know  that  you  have  done  very  wrong,  but  I  do  not  condemn 
you.  No  one  has  any  right  to  judge  another  who  has  not  been 
subjected  to  the  same  temptation.' 

'  And  you  will  forgive  me  ? ' 

*  I  will  forgive  you  freely,  heartily,  when  I  am  sure  that  you 
are  repentant.' 

*  I  am  that  now.' 

1  When  you  have  left  this  place  I  will  forgive  you.' 

Then  they  heard  the  voice  of  Juliot,  talking  to  her  baby,  as 
she  entered  the  house  from  the  garden. 

Constantine  at  once  left  the  parlour. 

'  You  have  been  in  to  see  our  patient,'  said  Juliot.  *  She  is, 
indeed,  patient,  which  is  a  joke,  as  Paul  would  say.  By  the  way, 
have  you  observed,  John,  how  much  graver  my  brother  has  become 
of  late  ?  He  was  wont  to  be  vastly  humorous,  but  now  he  never 
jokes.  What  has  come  over  him,  I  wonder  ?  ' 
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CHAPTER  XLII. 

ON   A   BENCH. 

THE  departure  of  Loveday  from  Marsland  was  not  as  easily 
managed  as  Constantino  supposed.  Days  passed  without  an 
answer  from  the  Exeter  cousin,  and  at  last  Loveday's  letter  was 
returned  from  the  Dead  Letter  Office :  '  Left  Exeter  ;  address  not 
known.' 

Loveday  was  troubled.  What  should  she  do  ?  Whither  could 
she  go  ?  She  must  consult  Constantine.  There  was  no  one  else 
whom  she  could  consult.  She  was  uneasy,  anxious  to  leave, 
partly  because  her  brother  and  friends  at  Towan  knew  nothing 
about  her — where  she  was,  what  she  was  doing — and  also  because 
a  continued  residence 'at  Marsland  was  unendurable  to  her. 

She  had  seen  little  of  Constantine  since  the  interview  in  the 
parlour.  He  had,  or  pretended,  business  at  Stanbury  which 
occupied  him  so  continuously  that  he  slept  there,  coming  to 
Marsland  only  now  and  then. 

One  beautiful  day  the  opportunity  she  desired  arrived.  She 
was  in  the  garden,  sitting  on  the  bench,  holding  the  baby  on  her 
lap,  talking  and  singing  to  it.  She  was  much  improved  in  health, 
but  still  looked  delicate,  and  the  expression  of  intense  sadness 
would  not  wear  out  of  her  face,  but  it  was  qualified  and  sweetened 
by  resignation.  She  had  no  hope  in  life,  no  object  towards  which 
she  could  strive.  Sometimes,  when  she  was  in  the  garden  with 
the  child,  Paul  was  also  there,  working,  or  collecting  herbs,  and 
he  would  talk  to  her.  His  conversation  always  brought  her 
comfort.  Without  knowing  her  secret  he  divined  the  depth  of 
her  trouble,  and  sympathised  with  her. 

Paul's  conversation  acted  on  her  hot  and  suffering  heart  like 
the  flow  over  it  of  cool  spring-water. 

The  child  exercised  a  healing  influence  also.  It  drew  her 
attention  from  herself.  She  became  very  fond  of  it,  and  it  was  a 
pleasure  to  her  to  be  able  to  carry  it  about  and  amuse  it  whilst 
the  mother  was  engaged  on  her  duties  in  the  house.  When 
Loveday  was  not  nursing  little  Con  she  was  engaged  on  needle- 
work, repairs  which  had  been  neglected  after  the  birth  of  the 
child,  because  Juliot  had  not  time  to  attend  to  both. 

She  had  made  a  little  posy  of  bachelor's-buttons  for  the  baby, 
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when  the  garden  door  opened,  and  Constantine  came  to  her.  He 
looked  sharply  about,  to  make  sure  that  Paul  Featherstone  was 
not  there,  and  then  he  seated  himself  on  the  bench  beside  Love- 
day.  At  the  back  grew  an  elder,  now  a  mass  of  sweetness  and 
white  bloom. 

*  I  am  glad  to  find  you  alone,'  said  Constantine.     '  Why  are 
you  still  here  ?  ' 

She  told  him  the  reason.    He  was  perplexed,  and  bit  his  thumb. 

*  I  thought  your  cousin  was  living  beyond  her  income.     How 
is  it  you  did  not  know  this  before  leaving  Nantsillan  ?  ' 

*  I  wrote,  but  left  before  the  return  of  the  letter.     It  will  have 
arrived,  and  alarmed  my  brother;  he  will  not  know  where  I  am.' 

'  There  is  no  help  for  it,'  said  Constantine.  '  You  must 
remain  here  a  little  longer,  till  something  is  heard  of.  I  will  put 
an  advertisement  for  you  in  an  Exeter  paper.  Tell  me,  have  Paul 
Featherstone  and  Juliot  questioned  you  regarding  the  cause  of 
your  illness  ? ' 

'  0  Constantine  !  no.  They  have  vastly  too  good  feeling  to  do 
such  a  thing.  But  Mr.  Featherstone  is  so  wonderful  that  I  fancy 
at  times  he  sees  into  my  soul  and  reads  what  is  there.  I  am  sure 
he  knows  more  than  his  sister.' 

*  Does  he  suspect  me  ?  ' 

*  I  do  not  think  so.    I  cannot  tell  what  he  knows,  but  I  believe, 
from  the  way  he  has  with  me,  that  he  has  more  knowledge  than 
we  suppose.     He  has  great  and  miraculous  powers.' 

'  Pshaw  ! '  scoffed  Constantine.  '  Do  not  be  imposed  on  by  his 
airs.  He  fancies  that  he  has  the  gift  of  healing,  but  he  is  a 
quack  and  a  mountebank.' 

*  You   must   not   say  that,'   exclaimed   Loveday,   with   some 
warmth.     '  He  is  true  to  himself  and  to  others.' 

Constantine  laughed.  '  He  imposes  first  on  himself  and 
then  upon  others.  I  thought  you  had  more  common  sense 
than  to  be  deceived  by  his  pretensions.  I'll  tell  you  what  hap- 
pened whilst  I  have  been  here.  I  went  with  Paul  one  Sunday 
to  Welcombe  Church,  and  found  it  crowded  with  an  unusually 
large  congregation.  All  through  the  service  it  was  clear  the 
people  were  thinking  of  something  other  than  the  prayers  and 
sermon.  When  the  parson  went  out,  then  the  churchwardens 
came  up  to  the  Featherstone  pew,  and  asked  Paul  to  accompany 
them.  So  he  went  out,  and  all  the  people  lined  the  churchyard 
path,  apparently  expecting  something.  They  closed  in  after  Paul 
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and  the  churchwardens,  and  followed  them  to  the  church-house. 
"  Us  have  got  him  at  last,"  said  one  of  the  wardens.  "  The  old 
enemy  be  safe  locked  up  in  here,"  said  the  other.  "  What  do  you 
mean  ?  "  asked  Paul,  much  puzzled.  "  Sure,  Squire,  us  have 
caught  the  devil,  and  locked  him  in.  Nicolas  Heyward,  there, 
found  him  in  the  road."  We  entered,  and  there  lay  a  black  india- 
rubber  ball  on  the  floor.  "  Nicolas  Heyward  took  'n  up  off  the 
road,  not  knowing  what  he  was,"  said  one  of  the  wardens ;  "  and 
when  he  let  'n  fall,  then  he  jumped  and  danced  so  high  he  was  sure 
what  he'd  laid  hold  on  him  then.  So  he  said  the  Church  Cate- 
chism right  through,  questions  and  all,  and,  thus  fortified,  he  sent 
him  on  wi'  his  foot,  till  he  got  him  into  the  church-house,  and 
there  he  be."  "  Why,"  said  Paul,  "  this  is  quite  natural ;  it  is 
not  Satan,  it  is  an  india-rubber  bouncing  ball."  Then  he  took  it 
up  and  went  out  before  all  the  congregation,  and  tried  to  explain 
its  properties.  Then  he  threw  it  down,  and  away  it  sprang  over 
their  heads,  and  the  folk  flew  right  and  left ;  and  where  the  ball 
fell  no  one  ever  saw.  But  all  Welcombe  parish  believes  that 
Squire  Featherstone  conjured  the  devil  away.' 1 

'Mr.  Featherstone  did  not  encourage  their  superstition;  he 
endeavoured  to  dispel  it.' 

*  He  could  do  no  other,  with  me  at  his  elbow.     If  I  had  not 
been  present,  there  is  no  knowing  to  what  hocus-pocus  he  might 
have  had  resort.' 

'  For  shame,  Constantine  ! ' 

*  Well,'  said  he,  with  a  laugh  and  shrug  of  his  shoulders,  '  it 
is  an  instance  of  the  way  in  which  the  people  encourage  him  in 
his  craze ;  and  he  does  nothing,  as  you  have  seen,  to  discourage 
them  in  their  belief.     Here,  Loveday,  give  me  the  baby.' 

He  took  the  child  in  his  arms  and  played  with  it.  The  little 
fellow  laughed,  and  beat  with  his  feet  on  his  father's  knees,  and 
tried  to  stand  and  leap  on  them.  Loveday  had  stuck  little  tufts 
of  golden  bachelor's-buttons  down  the  front  of  his  dress,  and  as 
Constantine  danced  him  they  fell  out  on  his  lap,  and  then  on  the 
ground  about  his  feet,  where  he  carelessly  trod  on  them. 

*  He  is  like  me,  is  he  not,  Loveday  ? '  asked  he. 
'Yes,  despotic  as  a  Graverock,'  she  replied. 

'Tell  me  about  home,'  said  Constantine.  'I  have  heard 
nothing  since  I  left,  and  I  cannot  make  inquiries.  I  have  not 

1  A  true  incident  that  occurred  about  forty  years  ago.     The  thing  found  was 
however,  not  a  ball,  but  a  gutta-percha  whip. 
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had  the  chance  of  asking  you.  Is  the  old  place  just  the  same — 
and  the  old  people,  how  are  they  ?  ' 

She  told  him  about  them.  He  was  interested  and  moved  by 
recollections,  and  sighed. 

'  It  is  very  hard !  You  cannot  understand  my  feelings.  I 
wish  again  and  again  that  I  could  go  home  and  see  them  all. 
Now  that  I  may  not,  I  feel  an  almost  uncontrollable  desire  to  go. 
My  father  was  rough,  but,  after  all,  Grerans  and  I  had  a  very 
happy  boyhood.  How  is  Phoebus  ?  ' 

4  Phoebus  belongs  now  to  Eose.' 

'  She  will  not  know  how  to  manage  him.  I  should  like  to  slip 
back  to  Towan,  by  night,  open  the  stable  door,  and  gallop  away 
on  Phoebus.  But  it  would  not  do ;  it  cannot  be.  0  Loveday ! 
I  have  imprisoned  myself  here.  I  dare  not  go  anywhere,  lest  I 
should  be  stumbled  upon  and  recognised  by  some  one  from  our 
parts.  I  have  come  to  hate  this  nook  of  the  world.  Look  at 
those  bachelor's-buttons ;  how  scraggy  they  grow !  Do  you  re- 
member the  plant  in  the  Towan  garden  under  the  drawing-room 
window  ?  I  nearly  committed  myself  one  day  when  I  was  here 
with  Juliot.  She  spoke  of  this  very  tuft,  and  said  that  she  was 
fond  of  the  golden  flower.  Then  I  laughed,  and  said  I  knew  far 
finer  shrubs  of  bachelor's-buttons.  "You  should  see  ours,"  I 
began ;  then  recollected  myself,  and  turned  the  colour  of  a 
peony.' 

Loveday  sighed. 

4  Look  at  this  little  fellow,'  said  Constantine.  *  There  is  not  a 
scrap  of  Featherstone  in  him,  I  am  glad  to  say ;  he  has  my  nose, 
and  my  hair,  and  his  eyes  will,  I  think,  be  like  mine — only  one 
cannot  tell  of  what  colour  a  baby's  eyes  are.  Loveday,  was  my 
father  very  angry  when  he  heard  about  our  marriage  ? ' 

*  At  first,  but  he  soon  cooled.' 

1  Ah  !  now  that  it  is  too  late,  I  wish  I  had  been  brave  and  told 
him  all.  One  is  always  wise  after  the  event,  when  it  is  irre- 
vocable. I  hate  my  life  here,  with  this  weariful  Paul  Feather- 
stone,  solemn  and  dreamy,  and  in  this  cramped  nook  from  which  I 
can  no  more  escape  than  a  mouse  from  a  trap.  How  is  Bryony  ?  ' 

« What,  the  black  cow  ? ' 

*  Yes.      I  remember  her  when  she  was  a  little  calf.     I  was 
wont  to  give  her  sugar,  and  she  was  tame  as  a  kitten,  and  ran 
after  me  and  licked  my  hand.     Whenever  I  came  home  from  Pad- 
stow  she  ambled  and  jumped  for  joy.     She  had  not  forgotten  me 
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on  my  return  from  Exeter.  I  went  through  the  yard  when  the 
cows  were  being  brought  in  to  be  milked,  and  she  broke  away 
from  the  rest,  and  lowed,  and  rubbed  her  head  against  me,  and 
licked  my  hand.' 

'  I  heard  Mrs.  Gaverock  say  that  Bryony  gave  more  milk  than 
two  of  the  red  Devon s.' 

'  I  care  for  nothing  here,  and  for  nobody ' 

1  Nobody  ! '  exclaimed  Loveday,  looking  round.  *  Not  this 
little  fellow  ? ' 

'  Oh,  of  course,  I  exclude  him.  If  I  ran  away  I  should  carry 
him  with  me.  You  must  not  condemn  me  for  what  I  have  done. 
All  men  make  mistakes  some  time  or  other,  only  most  are  able  to 
redress  them  somehow,  and  I  cannot — that  is  the  difference.' 
Then  he  handed  the  baby  back  to  Loveday.  He  was  tired  of 
holding  it,  and  of  its  jumps  and  pats  on  his  cheeks.  *  The  little 

fellow  goes  to  you  quite  readily,  as  if '     He  checked  himself. 

A  constrained  pause  ensued.  '  Were  they  very  distressed  at 
Towan  when  they  thought  I  was  dead  ?  '  he  asked. 

'  It  nigh  on  broke  your  dear  mother's  heart.  She  has  never 
recovered  the  shock.  She  was  off  her  head  for  a  while,  thinking 
of  you  as  a  child.' 

'  Ah !  so  was  I  off  my  head.  If  I  had  not  been  so,  I  would  not 
have  got  into  this  cursed  predicament.  So  Gerans  is  married,  and 
has  got  Eose.  Some  fellows  are  born  to  luck.  Why,  she  must  be 
worth  four  or  five  hundred  a  year,  and  charming  to  boot.  Gerans 
is  a  good  fellow,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  the  skies  should  rain 
gold  on  him,  and  pitch  on  me.  I  could  be  quite  as  good  a  fellow 
as  he  if  circumstances  allowed  me.  The  saying  is,  "  A  poet  is 
born,  not  made ; "  it  is  the  reverse  with  a  virtuous  man — he  is 
made,  not  born.  How  can  a  man  be  righteous  when  he  is  impe- 
cunious ?  A  man  must  live.  When  you  are  drowning  you  catch 
at  what  you  can  to  keep  you  afloat,  and  don't  ask  if  the  casks  have 
paid  the  excise  on  which  you  are  washed  ashore.  Was  the 
Mermaid  badly  hurt  ? ' 

Loveday  was  made  uncomfortable  by  his  conversation.  She 
did  not  see  his  meanness,  selfishness,  and  want  of  balance,  but  his 
talk  fretted  her  wounded  and  suffering  heart,  she  hardly  knew  why. 

'  Constantino,'  she  said,  *  never  mind  about  the  Mermaid. 
We  have  other  matters  that  concern  us  more  nearly.  I  think  day 
and  night  about  them,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no  escape 
from  the  consequences  this  side  the  grave.  We  must  do  our  duty, 
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each  going  the  straight  road  that  opens  before  us,  and  spare  others 
as  much  as  we  can.' 

'  Be  easy,'  he  answered,  with  a  tone  of  impatience  ;  '  I  shall  find 
a  way  out.  A  rabbit  has  more  holes  than  one  to  his  burrow.  There 
is  no  knot  that  cannot  be  untied  with  patience.' 

Loveday  shook  her  head  sadly.  '  We  are  all  enveloped  in  one 
cloud,'  she  said,  *  and  the  cloud  is  so  charged  with  lightning  that 
some  must  be  struck,  and  none  can  escape  unsinged.  You  are 
bound  to  both  Juliot  and  me — to  both  by  the  most  sacred  vows. 
My  claim  is  the  elder,  and  is  the  claim  that  the  law  would  allow. 
Nevertheless,  you  are  bound  to  her ;  you  made  promises  to  her, 
and  she  put  her  life  in  your  hands,  trusting  to  them.  You  are 
bound  to  her  by  this  mutual  bond.'  She  bent  over  the  child, 
which  was  falling  asleep,  and  her  tears  dropped  on  its  sweet,  inno- 
cent face.  *  The  child  itself  has  a  strong  claim  on  you  by  nature, 
though  not  by  law.  Why  do  you  speak  so  lightly  of  rabbit  holes, 
and  taking  your  choice  out  of  which  you  will  run  ?  You  can  leave 
neither  Juliot  nor  me  without  breaking  a  tie  one  end  of  which  is 
attached  to  your  heart.  You  cannot  leave  either  Juliot  or  me 
without  giving  one  of  us  inexpressible  pain.  You  have  broken 
your  mother's  heart,  you  have  broken  mine,  and — it  is  inevitable 
— you  must  break  Juliet's.  Yes,  the  saying  is  true  :  "  The  earth  is 
strewn  with  potsherds — the  broken  lives  of  us  frail  vessels  of  clay."  ' 

4 1  suppose  I  shall  have  to  leave  Marsland,'  said  Constantine. 
*  I  shall  not  be  sorry.  I  am  weary  of  my  imprisonment  here.  I 
did  what  was  wrong,  and  I  repent.  My  conscience  will  not  be 
easy  till  I  have  escaped  from  this  false  position.  But  whither  am 
I  to  go  ?  I  have  no  money.  I  cannot  return  to  Nankivel  at  Exeter 
or  to  Towan  without  giving  some  account  of  myself,  and  I  am  a 
bad  hand  at  inventing  lies.  I  have  told  enough  since  I  came 
here,  and  every  one  of  them  has  cut  my  throat  as  it  came  up.' 

*  Nevertheless,  that   is   your   best    course.      Eeturn  to  your 
father,  but  tell  no  lies.     Decline  to  say  where  you  have  been.' 

*  Yes  !  and  then  there  will  be  hue  and  cry  through  the  country 
after  me.    Paul  will  advertise  me — full  description  given,  and  full 
account  of  how  I  was  found.     Then,  what  will  happen  ?     Judge 
for  yourself.     No,  Loveday,  that  will  not  answer.' 

'  You  are  bound  to  go,'  said  Loveday.     *  That  is  a  clear  duty.' 
'  And  safer  for  me,'  added  Constantine. 

*  But,'  she  went  on,  *  do  not  go  yet.     I  must  leave  ;  I  cannot 
remain  under  the  same  roof  with  you  and  Juliot.     I  cannot  visit 
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my  cousin,  as  I  do  not  know  where  she  is.  You  must  bestir 
yourself  to  find  some  situation  for  me ;  otherwise  I  shall  leave 
without  knowing  whither  I  am  going.  My  position  here  is 
insupportable.' 

Just  then  Juliot  came  into  the  garden,  and  seeing  the  two 
together  on  the  bench  talking,  she  clapped  her  hands,  and  called 
over  her  shoulder  to  her  brother : 

'  Paul !  Paul !  come  here.  I  am  so  glad.  John  is  reconciled 
at  last  to  Loveday.' 

'  I  am  rejoiced  that  his  eyes  are  opened  to  acknowledge  worth 
where  it  is  found,'  said  Paul,  entering. 

4 Do  you  know,  Loveday,'  explained  Juliot,  'that  Mr.  Kock 
was  quite  prejudiced  against  you  ?  He  did  not  know  you,  and  I 
think  he  was  afraid  that  you  would  steal  away  baby's  heart  from 
me.  Now  that  you  have  had  a  talk  together  you  will  have  come 
to  like  each  other — I  am  so  delighted.' 

'  Dinner  is  ready,'  Juliot  said,  when  Constantine  stood  up, 
greatly  confused. 

Then  all  went  together  into  the  hall.  Constantine  had  not 
dined  with  Loveday  since  her  recovery ;  he  had  kept  away  at 
Stanbury.  Now,  as  he  sat  at  table,  he  looked  from  her  to 
Juliot,  and  from  Juliot  back  to  Loveday.  There  could  be  little 
question  which  was  the  more  attractive  of  the  two  women  to  whom 
he  was  bound.  Juliot  had  the  simplicity  of  a  child  in  her  face  ; 
that  of  Loveday  was  full  of  intelligence,  and  the  sweetness  bred 
of  pain.  They  were  both  pleasant  looking,  but  Loveday  was  the 
more  beautiful. 

*  After  all,'  said  Constantine  to  himself,  '  I  do  love  my  first 
wife,  and  I  do  not  care  particularly  for  the  second.  Confound 
that  fool,  Paul,  for  throwing  his  sister  at  my  head.' 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 

BETWEEN   TWO    HEAVENS. 


'  I  HAVE  a  plan,  a  beautiful  plan,'  said  Juliot,  when  the  early  dinner 
was  ended.  '  The  day  is  so  perfect,  the  wind  is  off  shore,  and  the 
sea  is  so  still,  that  I  have  set  my  mind  on  Loveday  having  a  paddle 
on  the  water.  What  do  you  say,  Paul  ?  Will  you  take  the  oars  ? 
From  you,  Loveday,  I  will  allow  no  refusal.  The  air  on  the  sea, 
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the  sun,  the  sparkling  water,  will  do  you  much  good,  and  bring 
colour  to  your  pale  cheeks.' 

4  Which  boat  shall  we  take  ? '  asked  Paul.  '  I  suppose  Eock 
will  take  an  oar  as  well  ? ' 

*  Oh,  no  !  '  exclaimed  Juliot  eagerly,  '  John  is  not  going,  nor 
am  I.  That  is,  we  will  stroll  with  you  as  far  as  the  beach,  but  I 
shall  have  baby  in  my  arms,  and  I  am  not  going  to  sea  with  him. 
You  will  probably  stay  out  longer  than  the  young  gentleman  will 
approve,  so  I  retain  John  to  assist  me  in  carrying  him  home.  If 
he  is  amiable,  we  will  await  you  on  the  sand,  and  let  the  fine 
fellow  play  with  the  shingle ;  if  he  be  overcome  with  ennui, 
John  and  I  will  transport  him  home.' 

4 1  think  it  would  do  the  child  good  to  be  rowed  about  in  the 
bay,'  said  Constautine. 

'  My  dear  John,  you  must  leave  me  to  decide  what  is  good  for 
my  boy.  When  he  is  six  months  or  a  year  older  I  will  not  object. 
The  air  would  be  too  strong  for  his  lungs  now,  or  his  lungs  might 
be  too  strong  for  those  in  the  boat.  He  is  capricious,  and  when 
he  wills  spoils  the  best  sport.' 

'  As  you  choose,'  said  Constantine. 

Paul  Featherstone  was  well  content  to  meet  his  sister's  wishes. 
Loveday  was  grateful  for  the  thought  and  kindness  ;  Constantine 
alone  appeared  dissatisfied  with  the  proposal,  though  he  did  not 
actively  oppose  it.  The  four,  Juliot  carrying  the  baby,  descended 
the  valley  towards  the  shore  of  Marsland  Mouth. 

'  Do  not  wait  for  us,'  said  Juliot.  '  Push  on,  Paul,  with  Miss 
Penhalligan,  and  seize  the  day  in  its  splendour.  My  fine  gentle- 
man detains  me,  he  wishes  to  touch  everything  he  sees,  and  what 
he  touches  he  puts  into  his  mouth.  He  is  an  experimental 
philosopher.  Well,  sir,  what  is  your  opinion  of  dandelion  ?  Will 
it  serve  as  a  pickle  ?  The  flies  are  tiresome,  are  they,  Constantine 
the  little  ?  John,  dear,  fetch  me  some  large  bracken  leaves,  that 
I  may  arrange  them  about  his  hat  to  drive  away  the  tormentors. 
There,  sir,  is  King  Charles's  oak  in  the  bracken-stalk,  where  your 
father  has  cut  athwart.  It  does  not  interest  you  now.  Wait  a 
few  years,  and  then  you  will  be  hunting  for  the  meanings  of  the 
cabalistic  characters  in  the  fern-stalk  yourself.' 

Constantine  assisted  Paul  in  running  the  boat  to  the  water ; 
then  Loveday  was  handed  in.  Featherstone  removed  his  coat, 
and  took  an  oar.  '  You  will  not  take  the  other  ?  '  asked  he  of 
Constantine. 
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'  No,  Paul,'  said  Juliet,  '  John  remains  with  me.' 

'  I  don't  know  that,'  said  Constantine, perversely.  'Hold  hard, 
Featherstone,  I  will  join  you.' 

But  Paul  thrust  off  from  land,  and  left  his  brother-in-law  on 
the  beach,  with  a  moody  brow  and  a  dissatisfied  grumble. 

'  Come  to  me,  John,'  said  Juliot.  *  Do  you  not  see  ?  You  men 
are  so  dull.  I  do  not  want  a  third  to  spoil  that  little  water-party.' 

'  Why  should  I  spoil  it  ?  '  he  asked,  impatiently. 

'  Oh,  John,  you  think  me  simple,  but  I  am  shrewder  in  some 
matters  than  you.' 

Her  words,  instead  of  allaying,  aggravated  his  discontent.  He 
paced  the  sands,  and  looked  after  the  receding  boat  with  an  angry 
scowl. 

'  John,  what  is  the  matter  ?  ' 

'  I  ought  to  have  been  at  Stanbury  to-day,  not  fooling  here.' 

Paul  rowed  Loveday  well  out  from  shore.  The  sky  was  per- 
fectly serene,  and  as  the  wind  was  from  the  east  and  blew  over  the 
cliffs  the  sea  was  unruffled  for  some  way  out ;  indeed,  in  the  bay 
it  was  quite  still.  The  beauty  of  colour  in  the  water  was  inde- 
scribable. The  sea  on  the  north-west  coast  is  so  deep,  the  rocks 
rising  precipitously  out  of  many  fathoms  of  water,  that  it  is  wholly 
void  of  earthy  particles,  and  is  transparent  almost  as  an  atmosphere 
and  blue  as  the  sky  overhead. 

The  sea,  though  it  did  not  form  waves  and  to  the  eye  was  still, 
yet  heaved  with  the  swell  from  the  ocean ;  but  the  effect  was 
soothing — it  was  as  though  the  sea  were  breathing  in  sweet  sleep 
under  the  rays  of  the  summer  sun. 

That  the  sea  was  not  altogether  still  was  also  evident  from  the 
line  of  white  about  the  rocks,  a  precipitous  rock  that  formed  the 
horn  of  the  bay  dividing  it  from  Welcombe  Mouth.  The  surf  was, 
however,  nothing  to-day  compared  to  what  it  usually  was  over  and 
about  the  slate  rocks  there.  Loveday  looked  up  at  the  sky,  and 
then  down  into  the  sea.  It  seemed  as  though  the  boat  were  hanging 
between  two  equally  deep,  blue,  and  tranquil  heavens. 

'  You  are  almost  disposed  to  doubt  which  is  the  real  heaven,' 
said  Paul ;  '  many  look  for  it  below,  instead  of  above,  yet  there  is 
one  beneath  as  well  as  one  above — bright,  beautiful,  peaceful,  so 
long  as  it  reflects  the  upper  heaven.  Shall  I  tell  you  what  is  the 
occasion  of  breaker  and  foam  and  wreck  and  ruin  ?  It  is  the 
setting  of  the  wind  inland,  instead  of  off  shore.  Which  is  an 
allegory.'  Then  he  pulled  more  vigorously,  and  shot  round  a  rock 
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beyond  sight  of  those  on  the  beach.  The  gulls  were  fluttering 
around,  flashing  like  snow-flakes.  Loveday  put  her  fingers  over 
the  side,  and  let  the  clear  water  flow  between  them.  As  the  boat 
moved,  a  soft  air  fanned  her  face,  but  failed  when  Paul  suddenly 
shipped  his  oars  and  allowed  the  boat  to  float  and  heave  on  the 
sea  as  it  listed. 

Then  he  put  his  hand  in  his  waistcoat  pocket  and  drew  forth 
a  piece  of  silver  paper,  which  he  unfolded,  and  from  it  took  a  gold 
ring  attached  to  a  thread  of  blue  silk,  and  handed  it  in  his  palm 
to  Loveday. 

*  Madam,'  said  he,  *  I  return  you  what  was  yours,  found  by  me 
under  circumstances  I  need  not  detail.     That  it  is  connected  with 
your  trouble,  I  am  well  assured.     Of  your  secret  grief  I  know 
nothing,  and  I  desire  to  know  no  more  than  you  choose  to  tell. 
But,  madam,  I  am  moved  to  ask  you  to  confide  somewhat  in  me. 
You  are  alone,  and  without  a  counsellor  ;  I  might  help  you,  and  I 
trust  I  could  tender  you  consolation  also.' 

He  had  found  the  ring  suspended  by  its  silken  thread  to  a  frond 
of  maidenhair  fern  beside  the  spring  in  the  lane.  Loveday  had, 
indeed,  missed  it,  and  been  uneasy  at  its  loss,  and  quite  uncon- 
scious that  she  had  cast  it  from  her  in  a  sleep-walk. 

The  faint  colour  that  had  come  into  her  cheeks  fanned  by  the 
sea  air  died  away,  and  a  cloud  came  over  her  eyes.  She  trembled 
when  she  took  the  ring  from  his  hand  ;  she  said  nothing  for  some 
minutes,  but  her  bosom  heaved,  not  with  the  even  swell  of  the 
sea  at  that  moment,  but  as  it  heaves  at  the  coming  on  of  a  storm. 
Presently  she  raised  her  eyes  to  the  face  of  Paul  Featherstone, 
and  said  in  a  low  but  distinct  voice :  '  It  belongs  to  me.  You 
have  a  right  to  know  more.  I  have  been  married,  and  have  lost 
my  husband.' 

'Lost ?' 

*  Lost  at  sea.' 

'  Your  happiness  was  of  short  duration  ?  ' 

{  My  happiness  ! ' 

She  said  no  more,  but  her  tone  told  him  how  very  short,  how 
very  slight,  the  happiness  had  been. 

He  put  the  oars  into  the  water  again,  and  rowed  on,  outward, 
to  where  the  wind  coming  over  the  cliffs  touched  and  roughened 
the  surface — but  the  touch  was  light  and  the  roughness  little. 
Holding  the  oars  in  the  water,  or  raising  them  and  letting  the 
clear  drops  run  off  the  blades,  using  no  exertion,  but  seeing  that 
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the  tide  did  not  carry  the  boat  further,  Paul  paused,  and  looking 
gravely  at  Loveday  he  said  :  *  You  have  no  home,  no  one  to  care 
for  you,  to  protect  you  from  trouble,  to  shield  you  from  harm ; 
no  one  to  whom  to  confide  your  sorrows,  and  from  whom  to  accept 
consolation.  From  the  moment  that  I  found  your  ring,  I  sus- 
pected your  story,  and '  He  hesitated,  drew  a  long  breath,  and 

said,  *  I  have  desired  an  opportunity  of  asking  you  to  accept  from 
me  that  of  which  you  are  bereaved.' 

Loveday  looked  at  him  at  first  with  uneasiness,  then  with  alarm. 

'  The  time  must  come,  and  come  quickly,  when  my  brother- 
in-law  will  leave  Marsland,  and  take  up  his  residence  at  Stanbury 
with  his  wife  and  child.  Stanbury  is  theirs,  and,  somehow,  Mr. 
Rock  and  I  do  not  agree  together  quite  as  well  as  I  should  wish. 
I  have  nothing  to  say  against  him,  but  our  opinions  and  feelings 
are  not  harmonious,  and  it  is  best  that  he  should  go  to  his  own 
house,  where  he  is  master.  And  now,  madam,  I  venture,  very 
humbly,  and  knowing  my  own  deficiencies  and  your  transcendent 
excellence,  to  entreat  you ' 

'  Oh,  stay,  stay  ! '  exclaimed  Loveday,  in  tones  of  distress.  She 
clasped  her  hands,  and  entreated, '  Oh,  Mr.  Featherstone,  I  beseech 
you,  say  no  more.' 

He  obeyed,  he  rowed  harder,  turned  the  head  of  the  boat  land- 
wards, and  was  silent.  Loveday  sat  speechless,  with  her  hands 
pressed  to  her  bosom.  The  cup  of  bitterness  that  had  been  given 
her  was  not  drained  to  the  dregs.  She  must  be  a  cause  of  dis- 
appointment and  grief  to  the  good,  courteous,  and  kind  man,  who 
had  led  hitherto  a  life  free  from  heart-ache. 

After  a  long  silence  he  said,  whilst  still  rowing  : 

'  I  must  not  allow  this  interview  to  pass  without  making  my- 
self clearly  understood,  without  assuring  myself  that  you  do  not 
mistake  my  meaning.  I  look  on  you  with  such  respect,  such 
tender  regard,  that  I  should  be  most  happy  to  place  my  life,  my 
fortune,  my  name  at  your  feet.' 

*  It  cannot  be,'  answered  Loveday,  profoundly  agitated,  gasping 
for  breath. 

*  Tell  me  this,'  he  said,  '  you  do  not  love  another  ? ' 

4  No,'  she  replied,  after  a  moment's  thought,  4 1  think  of  none 
but  the  husband  I  have  lost.' 

'But  he  is  lost ! '  exclaimed  Paul. 

Loveday  covered  her  eyes,  and  bowed  her  face  on  her  knees. 

The  sun  was  declining  now,  and  its  rays  gilt  the  cliffs  j  the  boat 
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was  out  of  the  rougher  water,  under  the  lee  of  the  coast  again. 
The  gulls  were  screaming  and  chattering,  boldly  diving  near  the 
boat,  and  coming  up  with  fish,  and  dashing  on  to  wing  again 
with  a  splash  of  water. 

(  Madam,'  said  Paul  Featherstone, '  why  can  you  not  be  happy 
at  Marsland  ?  A  quiet  corner  of  a  quiet  world,  where  there  is 
nothing  to  distress  from  without  or  from  within — almost  too  quiet 
for  our  good,  maybe — perhaps  too  still  to  last  without  a  ruffle. 
My  sister  loves  you,  and  would  gladly  receive  you.  Of  myself 
I  will  say  nothing,  save  this,  that  the  whole  desire  of  my  life 
would  be  to  make  you  happy.' 

*  You  are  so  good,  so  generous,'  said  Loveday,  *  that  it  goes  to 
my  heart  to  refuse  you,  but — I  cannot,  I  cannot.' 

'Eegard  for  the  dead,'  continued  Paul,  'is  just  and  good;  but 
do  not  let  the  dead  stand  between  you  and  happiness.  The  dead 
do  not  return  from  the  deep  of  the  sea  to  cut  you  off  from  home 
and  rest  and  love.  They  do  not  haunt  us,  after  they  are  dead, 
to  forbid  us  forming  new  friendships  and  relationships.  By  all 
means  be  faithful  to  the  memory  of  him  you  have  lost,  but,  believe 
me,  he  in  Paradise  will  rejoice,  if  he  ever  loved  you,  to  see  that 
his  poor  storm-beaten  dove  is  offered  a  sheltering  cot.' 

She  could  not  speak,  the  power  to  answer  was  gone  from  her, 
so  great  was  her  despair. 

*  I  am  in  no  hurry,'  Paul  went  on.    *  I  will  wait  for  you  patiently 
two  or  three  years,  till  your  fresh  grief  has  abated.     If  I  trouble 
you  now,  it  is  only  because  I  am  eager  to  save  you  from  fresh  trials.' 

'  Oh,  how  good,  how  kind  to  me ! '  said  Loveday.  *  And  I  seem 
so  ungrateful !  Oh,  Mr.  Featherstone,  believe  me,  there  is  no  man 
on  earth  whom  I  respect  as  I  respect  you.  There  is  no  man  on 
earth  from  whom  I  could  obtain  better  guidance,  more  strength, 
holier  comfort.  Be  my  friend,  my  guide — if  I  may  ask  this ;  but 
ask  for  nothing  further.  It  cannot  be.  Indeed,  indeed.'  She 
fell  on  her  knees  in  the  boat,  and  put  her  hands  to  her  brow.  '  I 
cannot  explain  myself.  I  shall  go  mad.  It  cannot  be.' 

*  Madam,'  said   Paul,  '  I  fear  I  have  been  too  hasty.     Your 
sorrow  is  too  recent.     I  can  wait.     I  apologise  for  having  spoken ; 
I  will  transgress  no  more.     Have  no  fear.     Endeavour  to  forget 
the  rash  words  that  I  have  addressed  to  you.     It  grieves  me  to 
the  heart  that  I  have  troubled  you.     You  have  asked  me  to  be 
your  friend  ;  I  am  content  to  stand  in  that  capacity  to  you.    Con- 
sider me  for  ever  after  as  your  friend,  who  has  your  interests  and 
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welfare  near  his  heart ;  I  am  honoured  beyond  my  deserts  to  be 
so  regarded.  I  was  premature  in  speaking,  because  I  thought 
that  the  time  would  shortly  come  when  Mr.  Eock  and  I  would 
part — he  to  go  to  Stanbury,  I  to  remain  here.  But  I  will  master 
my  repugnance — that  is,  I  mean  I  will  think  the  best  I  can  of 
him,  excuse  him  as  far  as  I  can,  and  bear  with  what  it  costs  me  a 
struggle  to  endure,  for  your  sake.  I  am  sorry  to  speak  thus  of 
my  own  brother-in-law,  but  I  cannot  avoid  it.  I  am  disappointed  ; 
he  is  hardly  what  I  supposed  him  to  be.  But  there,  I  will  say  no 
more  on  this  topic,  which  is  painful  to  me,  and  only  touched  on 
to  explain  my  temerity  in  addressing  you  as  I  have  to-day. 
Madam,  we  are  at  the  shore.  Allow  me  to  offer  you  my  hand  to 
disembark.  On  some  future  occasion,  it  may  be  far  away,  I  shall 
dare  to  offer  it  you  again — then  to  embark  on  a  cruise  as  still 
and  untossed  as  that  to-day,  to  float  with  me  between  two  heavens.' 

She  made  no  answer,  but  stepped  ashore.  He  drew  the  boat 
up  and  secured  it;  then  offered  her  his  arm,  but  she  declined  it. 
Constantine  and  Juliot  were  no  longer  on  the  beach ;  the  evening 
was  settling  down,  and  the  dew  falling,  so  the  mother  had  carried 
baby  home.  As  Loveday  walked  without  speaking  at  Paul's  side, 
he  also  was  silent.  She  thought  of  his  words,  '  floating  between 
two  heavens.'  She  had  been  cast  out  of  the  rest  and  serenity  of 
one,  and  a  second  had  been  opened  and  offered  to  her  that  day, 
into  which  she  could  not  enter.  Peace,  happiness,  security,  love, 
were  no  more  for  her  ;  she  could  no  more  recover  the  heaven  she 
had  lost,  nor  reach  another.  She  still  loved  Constantine,  but  she 
had  lost  respect  for  him.  Even  if  she  were  to  condone  the  past,  a 
home  with  him  would  never  be  a  happy  home ;  the  recollection  of 
his  treachery,  his  desertion,  must  penetrate  and  poison  it.  The 
iron  had  entered  into  her  soul,  and  could  never  be  extracted  ;  and 
the  wound  could  not  be  salved  over  by  his  hand. 

Paul  regretted  his  precipitation,  but  did  not  lose  hope. 
Surely,  in  time,  the  living  would  take  the  place  of  the  dead  in 
her  thoughts.  He  resolved  to  behave  towards  her  as  he  had  done 
hitherto — in  no  way  to  force  his  attentions  upon  her,  to  embarrass 
and  pain  her. 

She  was  tired  ascending  the  hill,  which  was  very  steep,  and 
Paul  cut  her  a  stout  ash  staff,  on  which  to  lean,  as  she  declined 
his  arm. 

At  last  they  reached  the  house.  At  the  entrance  of  the  first 
court  under  the  gatehouse  Paul  said,  in  a  low  tone : 
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'  One  final  word,  and  I  will  trouble  you  no  more  with  my 
attentions.  Have  you  noticed  the  scroll  that  adorns  the  old  sun- 
dial in  the  garden  ?  Upon  it  stands  the  legend, "  I  wait  upon  the 
sun."  I  am  like  that  dial.  I  will  not  be  dispirited  by  rejection, 
by  cloud,  by  wintry  shadow.  I  will  live  in  hope,  and  will  wait 
upon  the  sun.' 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

FLED. 

THE  proposal  of  Paul  Featherstone  had  greatly  increased  Loveday's 
uneasiness.  She  could  not  remain  longer  at  Marsland,  placed 
between  a  husband  who  did  not  acknowledge  her,  and  was  married 
to  another,  and  an  honourable  sincere  man  who  sought  her  as  his 
wife.  If  her  position  was  intolerable  before,  it  was  made  more  so 
by  the  event  of  that  day.  She  could  not,  she  must  not,  remain. 
She  had,  indeed,  accepted  Constantine's  undertaking  to  find  her  a 
place,  but  some  time  must  elapse  before  the  place  was  found,  and 
Constantine  was  not  a  man  of  energy  to  bestir  himself. 

She  was  impatient,  moreover,  to  communicate  with  her  brother 
and  with  her  friends  at  Towan,  and  relieve  them  from  the  suspense 
in  which  she  was  aware  they  must  be,  not  knowing  what  had 
become  of  her.  She  was  not  angry  with  Constantine — she  was 
disappointed  with  him,  and  her  faith  in  him  was  more  completely 
wrecked  than  her  faith  in  Dennis.  She  was  not  jealous  of  Juliot 
— she  loved  and  pitied  her.  For  Paul  she  felt  great  regard,  and 
some  awe.  She  could  not  remain  at  Marsland,  because  the  con- 
flicting feelings  constantly  roused  in  her  bosom  were  more  than 
she  could  bear.  The  strain  was  never  off  her.  She  was  conscious 
of  a  craving  in  her  soul  for  rest,  a  longing  to  be  away,  where  she 
should  no  longer  see  her  husband,  her  rival,  the  child  that  was 
his  but  not  hers,  the  man  who  sought  of  her  what  she  could  not 
give  him.  There  was  not  one  of  the  household  that  did  not  cause 
her  a  pang.  Hitherto,  Paul,  and  he  alone,  had  been  a  comfort  to 
her.  In  his  society  and  conversation  she  could,  in  a  measure, 
escape  from  her  cares.  It  was  so  now  no  longer.  His  company 
would  embarrass  her ;  he  would  be  another  to  fill  her  with  nervous 
alarm. 

That  night,  when  she  retired  to  her  room,  she  considered  what 
was  to  be  done.  She  was  without  one  person  to  whom  she  could 
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apply  for  advice.  She  was  forced  to  be  everything  to  herself. 
More  strength  was  required  of  her  than  she  was  endowed  with — 
strength  of  will,  strength  of  judgment,  strength  of  nerve,  physical 
power. 

How  long  would  it  be  before  Constantine  advertised  ?  He  had 
asked  no  particulars  as  to  what  sort  of  a  situation  she  needed ;  he 
had  offered  to  advertise  in  his  careless,  inconsiderate  manner,  and 
days  might  elapse  before  he  fulfilled  his  undertaking ;  and,  after 
that,  more  time  must  pass  before  answers  arrived,  and  more  still 
before  final  arrangements  were  come  to.  Thus  weeks  might  drag 
out  before  she  got  away.  She  had  not  the  courage  to  contemplate 
this.  She  might  recover  her  health  if  away  from  the  sights  and 
voices  that  troubled  her,  but  a  few  more  days  among  them  would 
cast  her  back  on  the  bed  of  sickness.  She  must  get  away.  Her 
soul  hungered,  ached,  strained  for  escape. 

What  excuse  could  she  offer  for  leaving?  She  had  been 
treated  with  exceptional  kindness.  To  leave  would  savour  of 
ingratitude.  Yet  Paul's  offer  furnished  the  excuse.  She  might 
make  it  her  plea  that  she  could  no  longer  with  delicacy  remain  in 
the  house  of  the  man  whom  she  had  refused.  He  would  under- 
stand this,  and  explain  her  conduct  to  Juliot.  This  consideration 
decided  her.  She  would  leave  at  once.  Instead  of  going  to  bed, 
she  remained  up  all  night  packing  her  box,  reserving  from  it  only 
those  few  things  which  she  would  need  at  once,  and  which  she 
could  carry  in  her  reticule.  Then,  in  the  early  hours  of  the  ' 
morning,  she  stole  downstairs,  unfastened  the  hall  door,  and  left 
Marsland.  She  took  with  her  the  staff  Paul  had  cut  the  evening 
before  and  placed  in  her  hand.  That  was  the  only  thing  she 
carried  from  Marsland  with  her,  except  her  painful  secret. 

The  morning  air  was  fresh ;  the  birds  were  singing  already, 
although  the  sun  was  not  yet  risen.  There  was  light  in  the  sky, 
as  there  always  is  at  midsummer,  and  the  light  was  growing,  for 
in  another  hour  the  sun  would  rise.  Away  in  the  north-west 
the  Lundy  lighthouse  was  winking ;  aloft  was  one  star,  fading. 
She  hurried  away  from  the  house  with  beating  heart,  for  as  she 
passed  out  of  the  porch  she  heard  the  plaintive  wail  of  the  baby. 
It  was  cutting  teeth,  and  fretful  in  the  night,  waking  with  a 
start,  in  a  terror,  and  crying  out  and  sobbing.  Juliot  also  was 
awake,  sitting  up  in  her  bed,  and  soothing  the  infant,  speaking 
caressingly  to  it,  kissing  its  little  hands  and  fiery  cheek. 

Paul's  dog  came  to  her  bounding,  fawning,  and  asking  to  be 
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patted,  addressed,  and  taken  a  walk.  Loveday  had  some  difficulty 
in  persuading  him  not  to  attend  her. 

She  left  the  court  and  the  avenue,  and  descended  the  hill  to 
the  spring.  The  water  was  dark  now;  neither  diamonds  nor 
pearls  fell"  over  the  rock,  and  the  maidenhair  fern  leaf  was  not 
visible  in  the  gloom  of  the  hedge.  Loveday  stood  one  moment 
by  the  spring,  holding  the  ash  root,  recalling  that  first  terrible 
interview  ;  then  she  put  her  hands  to  the  water  and  caught  it  in 
her  palms,  and  drank.  The  freshness  of  the  air  and  of  the  foun- 
tain invigorated  her,  and  she  pushed  on. 

Of  the  country  she  knew  nothing.  She  had  but  a  vague 
recollection  of  the  way  by  which  she  had  come  from  Stratton. 
She  remembered  a  high  road,  and  then  lanes — intricate,  winding, 
innumerable.  But  she  had  a  general  idea  as  to  the  direction  she 
must  take.  She  had  resolved  to  go  to  Stratton,  and  thence  make 
her  way  by  coach  to  Launceston,  where  she  would  remain  till  she 
had  decided  on  her  future  course.  She  must  keep  the  sea  on  her 
right  hand — that  she  knew.  In  course  of  time  she  must  reach 
Stratton  or  Bude  Haven.  Bude  was  only  three  miles  from 
Stratton.  Should  she  reach  Bude  first,  she  must  strike  inland  for 
the  town  of  Stratton.  That  formed  the  substance  of  what  she 
knew.  Unfortunately  she  was  ignorant  of  the  structure  (oro- 
graphy, we  should  call  it  now,  but  the  word  was  unknown  then) 
of  the  land ;  and,  consequently,  instead  of  striking  inland,  due 
east,  till  she  hit  the  high  road  on  the  backbone  of  the  moor,  she 
hugged  the  coast,  and  lost  herself  among  winding  lanes,  among 
hills  and  valleys,  which  only  a  goat  could  scramble  up  directly ; 
where  the  lanes  zigzagged,  and  dodged,  and  shifted  direction  at 
every  bow-shot  she  went.  The  hills,  even  when  ascended  at  a  slant, 
are  mere  scrambles,  most  exhausting  to  a  strong  man,  and  Love- 
day  was  worn  with  sickness  and  without  food.  She  came  upon 
neither  farmhouse  nor  village  inn.  The  sun  rose,  and  struck  on 
her  back  with  scorching  heat  as  she  toiled  up  the  hills.  She  stood 
still,  and  wiped  the  perspiration  from  her  brow,  whilst  she  leaned 
on  Paul's  stick.  She  was  sick  and  faint  with  hunger.  From 
weakness,  the  tears  came  into  her  eyes  and  mingled  with  the  drops 
that  fell  from  her  forehead.  "When  she  had  a  steep  hill  to 
descend,  her  feet  failed  her ;  she  leaned  heavily  on  the  staff,  and 
her  ankles  turned  ;  she  had  not  the  strength  to  stay  herself  from 
falling ;  and  when  she  stood  still,  her  limbs  quivered  with  con- 
vulsive muscular  trembling — the  fruit  of  over-exertion.  If  she 
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could  have  found  a  farm  she  would  have  asked  for  bread  and  a  cup 
of  milk,  if  she  had  lighted  on  an  inn  she  would  have  ordered  a 
meal ;  but  she  was  out  of  the  region  of  houses,  passing  now  over 
gorse-strewn  moors,  then  through  oak  coppice.  The  wild  straw- 
berries were  ripe,  but  too  small  to  satisfy  her.  On  reaching  the 
bottom  of  a  glen,  overcome  by  weariness,  she  crept  into  a  little 
wood  of  dwarf  oak,  laid  herself  down  in  the  bracken  under  the 
shade,  and,  before  she  was  aware  that  she  was  sleepy,  sank  into 
unconsciousness. 

Whilst  she  lay  thus  hidden,  slumbering  from  exhaustion  of 
mind  and  body,  the  day  changed.  The  burning  rays  of  the  sun 
had  been  those  which  precede  a  storm.  Clouds  rose,  covered 
the  sky,  and  cut  off  the  heat  and  light  of  the  sun.  A  cold  wind 
wailed  through  the  valley,  and  whistled  among  the  oak  leaves  of 
the  coppice.  Loveday  slept  on.  Her  tiredness  after  the  sleepless 
night,  and  the  weariness  of  her  walk,  and  the  exhaustion  conse- 
quent on  want  of  food,  had  cast  her  into  a  paralysing  slumber, 
in  which  she  neither  heard  nor  felt — did  not  even  dream.  She 
did  not  wake  till  the  storm  burst ;  then  she  was  cold,  shivering, 
and  bewildered.  She  came  forth  from  the  dripping  wood  to  see 
scuds  of  rain  drive  by,  filling  the  valley  with  flying  drifts  that 
concealed  every  object.  The  lightning  flashed,  and  the  thunder 
boomed,  but  not  very  near  ;  and  the  lightning,  though  vivid,  was 
not  forked  and  distinct.  The  wind  roared  up  the  valley,  and  on 
its  breath  carried  the  growl  of  the  angry  sea  which  it  was  lashing 
into  fury.  Uncertain  where  she  was,  and  in  what  direction  she 
had  to  go,  Loveday  ascended  the  hill  she  had  last  come  down  and 
emerged  on  a  moor,  where  she  lost  her  way,  and  found  herself 
near  the  ragged  edge  of  a  cliff  that  projected  into  space  illimitable, 
like  the  last  hour  of  life.  In  her  alarm  she  took  the  opposite 
direction,  but  could  make  out  no  road.  Tracks  there  were, 
trodden  by  cattle,  that  led  nowhere.  The  valleys  below  were 
filled  with  eddying  vapour  and  driving  rain.  She  was  drenched. 
The  water  ran  up  her  sleeve  from  the  staff  she  held.  The  wind 
caught  her  ribbons  and  made  of  them  instruments  of  shrill 
screaming  music.  The  water  came  as  in  sheets  from  her  brow 
over  her  eyes,  blinding  her,  and  the  moisture  soaked  her  bosom. 
Her  skirts  clung  to  her  limbs  as  though  they  had  been  dipped  in 
a  river. 

She  seated  herself  under  a  ragged  scrap  of  hedge,  made  of 
stones  and  clay,  that  the  cattle  had  scrambled  over  and  trodden 
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down  till  it  resembled  the  jaw  of  an  old  woman  with  a  few  fangs 
standing  up.  Under  one  of  these  she  crouched,  with  a  thornbush 
stretching  above  her  landwards  like  a  streamer.  The  wind  howled 
and  screeched  through  the  twigs,  and  curled  round  the  corners 
and  lashed  at  her  wet  skirts,  and  beat  her  in  the  face  with  splashes 
of  sea  foam. 

She  could  not  sit  there,  worn  out  with  hunger,  with  knees 
that  trembled  with  fatigue,  numbed  with  the  wet  that  penetrated 
everywhere.  She  stood  up  with  an  involuntary  moan,  and 
staggered  forwards. 

Surely  the  evening  was  setting  in,  the  light  was  perceptibly 
becoming  less.  The  thunder  rolled  away  and  muttered  in  the 
distance,  but  the  rain  continued  to  fall.  Loveday  looked  up  and 
around — there  was  no  rent  anywhere  in  the  clouds. 

If  she  could  but  find  the  road  again,  the  road  must  lead  to 
some  habitation.  Little  by  little  she  would  push  on  till  she 
reached  a  cottage.  Any  house,  however  humble,  would  suffice. 
Driven  inland  by  the  wind,  holding  to  the  staff  to  prevent  herself 
from  being  blown  over,  picking  her  way  among  gorse  bushes,  she 
reached  at  length  a  rough  stone  wall,  and  was  obliged  to  turn 
down  it  towards  the  valley  before  she  could  find  a  gate.  Then 
she  saw  by  it,  what  in  the  dialect  of  the  country  is  called  a  tallat — 
that  is,  a  shed,  wattled  and  roofed  with  gorse  bushes,  and  with  an 
open  door.  She  was  thankful  for  the  shelter,  and  crept  in  ;  but 
the  floor  was  dirty,  it  had  been  trodden  by  horses,  and  the  water 
had  entered  from  the  ground  outside.  She  went  to  the  further 
end,  by  the  manger,  where  it  was  drier,  and  laid  herself  down 
there.  She  put  her  hands  to  her  face  to  wipe  the  wet  from  her 
eyes,  and  she  took  the  cold  soaked  bonnet  from  her  head,  and 
tried  to  rest  against  the  side,  but  the  prickles  of  the  gorse  pierced 
her.  There  was  nothing  she  could  lean  against  except  one  rough 
piece  of  wreck  wood,  that  supported  the  manger.  Against  this 
she  sat,  upright,  with  her  face  to  the  entrance  through  which  the 
wan  light  entered,  and  the  wind  and  rain  eddied.  She  had  thrown 
up  her  sodden  bonnet  into  the  manger ;  discoloured  drops  fell 
from  it,  stained  with  the  dye  in  the  once  pretty  ribbons. 

At  first  she  felt  warm  in  this  sheltered  tallat — compared  with 
outside  it  was  warm  ;  but  Loveday  had  carried  the  chill  in  with 
her  in  her  soaked  garments,  and  she  soon  began  to  feel  numbed. 
Then  she  heard  a  scampering  without,  and  some  wild  moor  ponies 
appeared  at  the  entrance,  roans,  with  bleached  manes.  They  stood 
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in  the  doorway  and  stared  at  her,  then  plunged  away,  then  returned. 
One  more  daring  than  the  rest  entered,  but  when  Loveday  spoke 
it  threw  up  its  heels  and  dashed  forth  again,  snorting  and 
whinnying. 

This  was  notice  for  her  to  leave.  She  dared  not  remain  longer, 
wet  to  the  bone,  in  the  tallat.  But  when  she  tried  to  rise  her 
limbs  were  so  stiff  that  she  could  scarcely  move  them,  and  her  knees 
when  she  rose  failed  under  her.  She  considered  that  if  horses 
and  an  inclosure  were  there,  there  must  be  a  farm  near ;  but  her 
heart  sank.  She  doubted  if  she  would  have  strength  to  reach  it. 

Constantine  was  sitting  that  same  evening  in  the  kitchen  at 
St anbury  with  old  Carwithen.  A  fire  was  smouldering  on  the 
hearth,  the  wood  was  from  a  wreck,  and  it  gave  forth  the  peculiar 
odour  which  comes  from  wood  that  has  been  long  immersed  in 
sea-water ;  the  afternoon  was  so  stormy  and  damp  that  a  fire  was 
pleasant.  They  had  the  kettle  over  the  fire  boiling,  and  on  the 
table  tumblers  and  a  bottle  of  spirits.  Constantine  had  left 
Marsland  the  evening  before,  after  seeing  Juliot  safe  home  with 
the  baby,  and  had  slept  the  night  at  Stanbury.  During  the 
morning  he  had  been  about  the  farm,  but  had  been  driven  in  by 
the  storm.  Accordingly  he  spent  his  afternoon  with  old  Carwithen 
and  hot  rum  and  water.  A  good  deal  of  rum  was  drunk  at  Stan- 
bury,  and  not  one  drop  of  it  had  paid  duty. 

1  I'll  tell  y'  what  it  be,  your  honour,'  said  Carwithen,  knocking 
the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe  against  the  side  of  the  fireplace.  *  It  is 
my  opinion  that  I  put  you  in  the  way  of  becoming  master  of 
Stanbury,  and  I  expect  some  consideration  for  it.  If  you  be 
coming  to  live  here  along  with  madam,  what  is  to  become  of  me  ? 
Am  I  to  turn  out  o'  Stanbury  and  go  down  to  Featherstone's 
Kitchen  and  live  there  ?  I've  been  long  enough  here  to  like  a 
better  house.  I  put  you  up  to  getting  Stanbury,  but  I  did  not 
reckon  on  your  turning  me  out.' 

'  Is  it  not  reasonable  ?  '  asked  Constantine,  impatiently.  *  This 
house  is  mine — at  least,  it  is  my  wife's,  and  here  we  shall  live,  as 
we  ought.  I  am  sick  of  Marsland,  I'll  no  longer  stay  there  with 
that  canting  fool,  Featherstone,  I'll  come  here.  Here  I  shall  te 
master  in  my  own  house,  and,  whether  you  like  it  or  not,  you 
must  turn  out.  I  will  give  you  employment  on  the  land.' 

*  At  what  wage  ?  ' 

4  At  an  ordinary  day  labourer's  wage.' 
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'  I  am  not  to  have  my  hind's  wage  ?  ' 

'  Of  course  not.  I  shall  be  here  to  manage  my  own  affairs. 
I  shall  not  need  a  hind.' 

'  So,  this  is  what  I  receive  for  putting  you  up  to  getting  the 
place  ! ' 

'  How  can  you  talk  so  foolishly !  You  have  had  nothing  to  do 
with  me  and  my  marriage.  I  am  not  a  fool.  How  the  wind 
roars !  It  will  blow  in  the  window.  The  water  is  coming  in 
through  the  lead  work,  and  driving  in  under  the  door.  We  shall 
be  swamped  if  this  continues.' 

*  Master,'  said  Carwithen,  surlily,  ( you're  well  enough  and 
friendly  wi'  a  fellow  so  long  as  he  serves  your  purpose  ;  but  so  soon 
as  you  think  you  can  do  without  him,  you're  ready  to  kick  him 
aside  with  no  compunction.  That's  not  Scripture.' 

'  You  have  no  claim  upon  me  at  all.  I  shall  pay  such  men  as 
I  want,  and  such  wages  as  are  reasonable.  I  shall  not  want  a 
hind  when  I  am  here  myself,  therefore  I  shall  not  keep  one.  If 
you  are  not  content  to  take  a  labourer's  pay  you  may  look  out  for 
a  hind's  place  elsewhere.  Hark  !  Good  heaven !  what  is  that  ?  ' 

A  blow  at  the  door  had  startled  him,  as  though  some  heavy 
body  had  fallen  against  it. 

'  Nothing  but  the  wind,'  said  Carwithen.  'I've  heard  the  wind 
beat  at  the  windows  that  you  could  have  sworn  it  was  some  one 
outside  striking  them  with  his  hands.  Satan  be  called  the  Prince 
of  the  Power  of  the  Air.  When  he  heard  you  threatening  to  cut 
me  down  he  were  inclined  to  be  in  and  strangle  you  for  your 
wickedness.' 

'  If  a  man  is  not  to  look  after  his  own  interests,'  said  Con- 
stantine,  '  no  one  else  will  look  after  them  for  him.' 

'  True  for  you,'  answered  Carwithen, '  but  a  man's  best  interests 
don't  always  lie  in  using  short  measure  in  dealing  with  others  and 
long  measure  in  dealing  with  self.  Master  Paul  Featherstone  at 
Marsland  will  be  better  served  than  you  at  Stanbury,  for  he 
measures  long  to  others  and  short  to  self.' 

'  I  think  it  is  time  for  you  to  go  and  see  after  the  cattle,'  said 
Constantine.  '  Finish  your  glass  of  grog  first.' 

4  I'll  do  that  without  the  invitation,'  said  Carwithen.  And  when 
the  old  man  had  put  his  pipe  on  the  mantelshelf  and  drained  his 
glass,  he  threw  a  sack  over  his  shoulders,  put  a  south-wester  on  his 
head,  grasped  a  staff,  and  went  to  the  door. 

'  Upon  my  word,'  said  he,  *  the  wind  be  beating  against  it  so 
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that  I  doubt  if  I  can  shut  the  door  again.  Come  you  here,  master, 
and  put  your  shoulder  to  it  after  I'm  outside.' 

Then  Carwithen  opened  the  door,  and  the  wind  and  rain  rioted 
into  the  kitchen,  blowing  the  log  into  a  sudden  blaze,  and  whirling 
the  white  wood  ashes  in  an  eddy  on  the  hearth. 

(  Good  Lord  ! '  cried  the  old  man,  '  what  have  we  here  ? ' 

Upon  the  threshold  lay  the  body  of  a  woman,  soaked  with 
rain ;  she  had  apparently  reached  the  door  and  fallen  unconscious 
on  the  step  as  she  tried  to  knock  for  admission.  Her  failing 
powers  had  carried  her  so  far,  and  there  deserted  her. 

Constantine  was  behind  Carwithen,  with  his  head  down,  against 
the  wind,  that  blew  his  hair  about.  The  old  man  knelt,  and 
turned  the  face  of  the  woman  towards  the  light. 

*  My  God ! '  gasped  Constantine,  and  smote  his  brow.  *  What 
is  to  be  done  ?  Loveday  !  Loveday  ! ' 


CHAPTEK  XLV. 

FEATHERSTONE'S  KITCHEN. 

IN  a  hollow  of  the  moor  over  which  poor  Loveday  had  wandered 
in  the  storm  without  finding  shelter  was  a  cottage  ;  the  roof  was 
of  turf,  and  so  low  that  it  was  invisible  till  one  was  close  upon  it. 
It  had  but  a  single  face,  and  that  was  turned,  contrary  to  the 
invariable  custom,  towards  the  sea.  All  the  other  sides  were 
banked  up  with  peat,  out  of  which  the  grass  grew  rankly,  so  that 
no  one  coming  on  the  house  would  suppose  it  was  a  cabin  inhabited 
by  human  beings,  and  not  a  gigantic  rabbit  warren. 

In  front  of  this  hovel,  on  a  bench,  sat  Loveday  and  a  girl. 
The  girl  was  Tamsin  Carwithen,  the  daughter  of  the  old  hind 
at  Stanbury.  She  lived  in  this  odd  turf  house,  and  earned 
a  few  shillings  by  watching  the  cattle  turned  out  to  graze 
on  the  down.  She  was  a  young  woman  of  thirty,  with  strongly 
marked  features,  a  rough,  uncivilised  girl,  almost  as  wild  as  the 
colt  that  had  claimed  the  tallat  into  which  Loveday  had  intruded. 
'  How  come  I  here  ?  '  asked  Loveday.  ( I  remember  nothing.' 
*  I  reckon  you  don't,'  answered  Thomasine — Tamsin,  as  she 
was  called.  *  You  was  nigh  melted  right  away,  you  must  have 
been  out  and  about  in  that  storm.  My  word !  it  came  down 
proper  solid  water-sheets.' 

12-2 
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( Where  was  I  found  ?  ' 

*  At  Stanbury.     You'd  got  so  far  and  could  go  no  further,  I 
reckon.    Father  found  you  lying  over  the  drexil  (threshold)  when 
he  went  to  open  the  door.' 

*  But  who  is  your  father  ?  ' 

'  Old  Dick  Carwithen,  sure  enough.     Who  other  ? ' 

'  He  took  me  into  Stanbury  ?  ' 

'  Ees,  he  did.     He  and  the  young  Squire.' 

<  Who  ? ' 

'  Squire  Eock.  Father  and  he  were  sitting,  smoking  and  talk- 
ing and  drinking  sperrits  and  water  together,  and  they  heard  a 
sort  of  bang  agin'  the  door,  but  they  took  no  particular  heed. 
The  wind  were  hammering  that  powerful  on  window  and  door, 
they  thought  it  the  wind.  But,  after  a  bit,  father  up  and  out 
after  the  cattle,  and  there  he  found  you,  as  I  said,  in  a  faint,  and 
wet  as  sea-weed,  on  the  drexil.  So  he  called  to  the  Squire,  and  the 
Squire  and  he  carried  you  in,  and  mother,  her  came,  and  they  took 
you  to  the  best  bedroom,  and  there  the  men  left  you,  and  mother 
undressed  you,  and  put  on  you  warm  blankets,  and  set  a  hot  brick 
to  your  feet,  and  made  some  rabbit  broth,  and  fed  you  with  it, 
and  last  of  all  you  was  dressed  in  my  clothes  and  brought  here.' 

*  But  why  here  ? ' 

*  Sure   enough,  I   cannot   tell.     The  master  wouldn't  allow 
you  to  bide  in  Stanbury.     He  said,  no,  you  must  be  took  to 
Featherstone's  Kitchen.' 

<  To  what  ?  ' 

'To  this  place,  for  certain;  this  be  Featherstone's  Kitchen. 
Not,  you  know,  Squire  Featherstone's  kitchen  to  Marsland.  Lord 
bless  you  !  don't  think  that.  There  be  reasons  why  this  house  is 
called  Featherstone's  Kitchen,  and  there  be  others  like  it  I'm  told, 
further  down  the  coast,  right  away  to  Land's  End,  but  about  here 
I  know  of  none  but  this.  It  don't  take  its  name  after  Squire  Paul, 
bless  your  heart !  It  was  christened  after  his  uncle,  who  was 
a  mighty  rough  sort  of  a  man,  very  fond  of  the  sea,  and  made  it 
his  pleasure  to  dare  the  gaugers.  There  be  queer  talk  of  he,  I 
can  tell  you.  I've  nothing  again'  him ;  he  were  a  useful  man  in 
his  time,  he  dug  out  this  here  Kitchen,  and  it  serves  its  purpose 
now  as  well  as  then.  I've  heard  tell  that  old  Featherstone  were 
here  one  day,  sitting  on  a  cask,  when  in  at  the  door  came  a  couple 
of  sheriff's  officers  to  take  him.  "My  men,"  said  he,  and  he  took  a 
pistol  in  his  hand,  "  I'm  sitting  on  a  keg  of  gunpowder.  I  don't 
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care  a  hang  for  my  own  life,  nor  half  a  hang  for  yours.  If  you 
don't  sheer  off  at  once,  I'll  discharge  the  contents  of  the  pistol 
into  this  here  keg  I  be  sitting  on."  Sure  as  cows  have  calves,  and 
not  calves  cows,  the  sheriffs  officers  did  sheer  off.' 

*  But  why  was  I  brought  here  ?  '  again  asked  Loveday. 

'  The  young  Squire  would  have  it,'  answered  the  girl.  'As  soon 
as  ever  they  seed  there  was  life  in  you,  then  he  gave  father  and 
mother  no  rest,  but  swore  you  should  not  stay  and  be  nursed  at 
Stanbury.  Naught  would  please  him  but  that  you  was  taken  to 
the  Kitchen.  So  to  the  Kitchen  you  was  took,  and  in  the  Kitchen 
you  be,  leastways,  a  sitting  in  front  of  him  (it).' 

Loveday  was  pained  and  surprised. 

1 1  reckon,'  Tamsin  continued,  'he  were  a  thinking  of  his 
missus.  The  master  is  married,  you  know,  to  Squire  Featherstone's 
sister.  The  property  be  hers,  not  his.  I've  heard  my  father  tell 
that  it  be  that  tightly  tied  up  that  the  master  can't  lay  a  finger 
to  it,  can't  sell  a  tree  off  it,  or  an  acre  out  of  it.  I  reckon,  all  the 
money  belongs  to  Madam,  and  none  to  he ;  which  must  be  as 
galling  to  a  man  as  riding  to  market  on  a  lady's  saddle.  Well,  it 
seems  to  me,  it  stands  this  way.  He  thought  his  missus  might 
be  jealous,  hearing  there  was  a  leddy  staying  at  Stanbury,  and  he 
so  much  there,  and  not  much  at  Marsland.  If  you  tie  a  bunch 
of  thistles  under  a  donkey's  tail  he'll  not  eat  a  mouthful  of  thistles 
never  after,  he  takes  a  distaste  to  the  sight  of  them.  So  I  reckon 
it  may  be  with  men,  when  they've  a  wife  tied  to  'em,  a  scratching 
and  a  stinging,  they  take  ever  after  a  sort  of  disgust  to  the  sight 
of  petticoats.  Women  are  jealous  creatures,  it  is  their  nature. 
Mother  told  me  that  the  young  Squire  laid  it  on  her  and  father 
as  hard  as  he  could,  they  was  not  to  say  a  word  to  nobody  about 
you.  He  had  you  brought  here  where  nobody  would  see  you  and 
none  be  the  wiser,  and  run  about  telling  tales  and  making  of 
scandal.  Squire  Kock  were  mighty  particular  that  you  should 
be  well  cared  for.  You  was  to  have  chicken  and  rabbit  broth, 
and  wine,  and  wear  my  Sunday  clothes,  and  mother's  flannel  petti- 
coat, and  have  a  hot  bottle  in  your  bed,  and  red  currant  jelly, 
and  just  anything  one  could  think  of  to  make  a  lady  happy  and 
contented.' 

Loveday  sat  silent,  looking  seaward,  and  musing.  Presently 
she  found  an  explanation  of  Constantine's  conduct  which  satisfied 
her,  as  it  did  not  show  him  to  be  heartless.  He  had  doubtless 
considered  that  she  had  escaped  from  Marsland  with  the  intention 
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of  hiding  herself.  She  could  not  remain  concealed  at  Stanbury, 
therefore  he  had  removed  her  to  the  cottage,  where  she  would  be 
Been  by  no  one,  where  she  might  remain  for  many  days  without  her 
hiding-place  being  discovered. 

*  If  you'll  come  with  me,'  said  Thomasine, '  I'll  show  you  round 
the  Kitchen.  This  be  a  queer  place,  sure  enough,  to  those  as  is 
unacquainted  with  the  like.  The  old  Rover  Featherstone,  as 
he  were  called,  he  dursn't  dispose  of  his  goods  too  near  to  Mars- 
land,  though  he  had  a  store  there,  so  he  had  a  cave  scooped 
out  in  the  rock  here,  in  our  cottage.  Mind  you,  this  bit  o'  land 
didn't  belong  to  he.  My  grandfather  were  a  squatter  on  it,  and 
nobody  said  him  nay.  My  grandfather  was  glad  enough  to  oblige 
Eed  Featherstone  in  anything,  so  he  helped  to  have  a  hole  dug 
in  the  rock  from  our  inner  wood  store.  Squire  Paul  be  another 
kind  of  man  altogether.  He  have  his  fancies,  and  Eed  Feather- 
stone  had  his.  Men's  tastes  differ,  some  are  all  for  religion,  and 
some  for  wickedness ;  some  can  eat  mussels,  and  others  can't.  I've 
known  a  man  was  blown  up  and  nigh  strangled  by  eating  of  a  dish 
of  mussels,  which  were  innocent  to  another's  stomach.  It's  just 
the  same  with  smuggling,  and  wrecking,  and  drinking.  They  suited 
Red  Featherstone's  stomach,  and  they  don't  agree  with  Squire  Paul. 
We  ain't  all  constituted  alike,  praises  be  !  Father  ain't  a  dainty 
man.  He  can  do  with  all  sorts,  pick  a  bit  of  Scripture,  and  then 
pick  a  bit  of  smuggling ;  he  can  combine  Gospel  and  drink,  and 
curdle  neither,  but  make  a  sort  of  junket  out  of  'em,  which  is  a 
gift.  Praises  be  !  If  you  will  come  along  of  me,  I'll  show  y' 
a  path  in  the  face  of  the  cliff  down  to  the  cove.  You  see  I  keep 
a  pair  o'  donkeys  on  the  down.  They  can  scramble  up  and  down 
the  cliffs,  and  are  as  sure-footed  as  a  fly.  When  a  boat  comes 
into  Marsland  Mouth  then  they  send  the  kegs  over  here  in  a  row- 
boat,  if  weather  permits,  if  not  on  the  backs  of  donkeys.  Bless 
your  heart!  not  on  mine.  All  the  farmers  round  about  keep 
donkeys  and  lend  'em  for  the  purpose.  The  smugglers  take  'em, 
and  no  questions  are  asked.  The  farmers  are  pleased  to  help  and 
loan  'em.  But  if  a  boat  can  be  run  to  our  cove,  then  my  beasts 
go  down  the  cliff  and  bring  up  on  their  backs  what  spirits  and 
other  things  are  for  this  neighbourhood,  and  I  store  them  away  in 
Featherstone's  Kitchen.  So  all  the  kitchens  along  the  coast  are 
supplied ;  I  dispose  of  the  spirits  and  take  the  money,  and  so  all 
parties  are  accommodated, 'which  is  a  provision  of  nature,  beautiful 
to  think  on,  sure  enough.' 

*  Have  you  never  been  married  ?  '  asked  Loveday. 
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1  Never,'  answered  Thomasine,  sorrowfully.  '  That's  the  only 
real  drawback  to  a  place  like  this.  It's  so  out  of  the  way  you 
don't  get  a  fair  start  with  other  girls.  It  is  not  as  if  the  men  will 
come  after  you,  it  is  you  must  go  after  them.  Men  are  much  like 
snipe  in  their  flight,  and  a  straight  shot  from  the  shoulder  won't 
bring  them  down ;  you  must  allow  for  their  dipping.  It  is  only 
the  old  and  heavy  chaps  as  whirr  up  under  your  feet  and  go  level 
away,  like  a  partridge.  And  yet,'  continued  Thomasine,  '  I  ain't 
sure  that  I  sha'n't  come  in  to  the  goal  and  get  the  prize  before 
others  that  have  started  before  me,  and  used  more  exertion  in  the 
running.  You  see,  Miss,  the  race  for  a  husband  among  us  maidens 
is  very  much  like  a  race  in  sacks  at  a  fair.  There  be  a  deal  of 
hindrance  and  impediment,  but  along  we  go.  It  is  she  as  takes 
the  littlest  steps  and  minds  to  keep  the  sack  up  about  her  neck 
as  will  come  in  at  last,  not  they  as  makes  the  big  jumps  and  is 
most  fiery  eager.  They  go  down  on  their  noses  pretty  smart,  and 
lie  about  like  potatoes  turned  out  of  a  garden.  It  is  shuffling 
on,  not  leaps,  as  does  it.' 

The  talkative  girl  was  interrupted  by  the  appearance  of  Con- 
stantine,  who  came  over  the  down  towards  the  cottage. 

Thomasine  at  once  retired  into  the  hovel.  Constantine  greeted 
Loveday  with  restraint ;  he  feared  the  eyes  and  ears  of  Thomasine, 
and  he  drew  Loveday  from  the  front  of  the  cottage,  away  to  the 
edge  of  the  cliff,  where  they  were  beyond  earshot. 

'  Loveday,'  said  he.  *  I  am  glad  you  are  better.  You  have 
no  conception  how  anxious  and  distressed  I  have  been.  But  what 
can  have  induced  you  to  come  to  Stanbury  ?  What  more  likely 
than  such  a  course  to  arouse  suspicion  ? ' 

*  I  did  not  intend  it,'  she  answered  meekly ;  '  I  ran  away  from 
Marsland.     I  could  not  remain  there  longer ' 

*  Why  not  ?     I  told  you  I  would  look  out  for  some  situation 
for  you.     You  ought  to  have  remained.' 

'  I  could  not,  Con,'  she  said  gently,  but  firmly.  ( I  will  tell 
you  why.  I  was  there  in  a  wrong  position.  I  was  there  as  an 

unmarried  woman,  and  Mr.  Featherstone  has  asked  me '  She 

faltered. 

'  I  understand,'  said  Constantine,  testily ;  *  well,  what  of  that  ? 
You  refused  him.  It  will  do  him  good.  He  has  his  own  way  too 
much.  His  sister  worships  him,  kneels  before  him  in  an  adoring 
attitude,  and  that  has  turned  his  head.  I  am  glad  to  hear  he  has 
had  his  nose  tweaked.  It  will  draw  some  of  the  fantastic  humours 
out  of  him.' 
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*  After  that  I  could  not  stay.' 

'  Why  not  ?  I  didn't  ask  you  to  stay  long.  Don't  you  see  that 
by  your  conduct  you  are  exciting  suspicion  ?  You  think  only  of 
yourself,  Loveday,  and  have  no  consideration  for  me.  You  should 
have  stayed  on  a  few  days,  then  have  given  a  formal  notice,  said 
that  your  health  would  not  allow  you  to  undertake  the  duties,  and 
gone,  and  there  would  have  been  the  end  of  the  matter.  But  to 
run  away,  as  if  you  had  stolen  some  silver  spoons — Good  heavens, 
Loveday  !  Juliot  and  Paul  will  be  imagining  all  sorts  of  things.' 

'  No,  Constantine,  there  you  are  mistaken.' 

'  I  am  not  mistaken.  I  am  alarmed  for  myself.  It  is  I  am 
in  danger,  not  you.  You  think  only  of  how  you  may  get  away 
from  a  place  where  you  have  had  a  great  shock  and  grief.  I  do 
not  blame  you  for  wishing  to  leave,  but  I  do  blame  you  greatly 
for  putting  me  in  danger.  You  should  not  be  selfish,  Loveday. 
Selfishness  is  objectionable  in  a  man,  but  it  is  offensive  in  a 
woman.' 

*  What  will  you  have  me  do,  now  ? '  asked  Loveday,  unwilling 
to  argue. 

'  Do — there  is  nothing  that  can  be  done  but  remain  where  you 
are.  You  are  like  a  draughtman  on  a  board  driven  into  a  corner, 
with  only  two  moves,  one  forward  and  one  back.  Here  you  are 
safe  enough,  if  you  do  not  take  flight  again.  Do  you  suppose  that 
happiness  is  to  be  caught,  as  a  child  goes  after  a  bird,  with  a 
pinch  of  salt  to  clap  on  its  tail  ?  Happiness  will  come  to  you  in 
good  time,  if  you  take  matters  easy,  and  do  not  go  racing  over  the 
country  with  your  reticule  in  your  hand,  chasing  it.' 

'  You  quite  mistake  me,'  said  Loveday,  gravely.  *  I  have  given 
up  all  hopes  of  happiness.  I  left  Marsland  because  I  could  not 
remain  there  after  Mr.  Featherstone  had  asked  me  to  be  his  wife.' 

'  That  was  what  Paul  meant  by  taking  you  out  in  the  boat, 
•was  it  ?  Juliot  played  into  his  hands.  A  pair  of  ninnies,  both.' 
Constantine  was  angry.  If  he  loved  anyone  beside  himself,  that 
person  was  Loveday.  'Nothing  in  the  world  would  give  me 
greater  pleasure  than  to  take  a  cudgel  to  his  head,  and  beat  the 
nonsense  out  of  it.  Unfortunately,  just  now,  and  till  you  are  well 
away,  I  am  in  his  power,  and  he  may  do  me  a  cursed  turn — show 
me  the  white  horse,  as  the  wrestlers  say  when  they  give  the  fling 
that  breaks  the  backbone.  I  wish  it  were  in  my  power  to  kick 
up  his  heels.  I  shall  have  it  some  day.  I  must  wait  my  time, 
and  then  I  shall  pay  him  out  for  daring  to  insult  you  with  his 
addresses.' 
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*  You  must  not  speak  thus,'  said  Loveday ;  (  Mr.  Featherstone 
is  the  soul  of  honour.    If  he  addressed  me,  he  did  so  with  respect, 
and  in  ignorance  of  my  position,  which  ignorance  is  due  to  you, 
who  dare  not  tell  him  the  truth.' 

'  Oh,  you  reproach  me  ! '  said  Constantine,  angrily.  '  The  com- 
pliment of  an  offer  has  disposed  you  to  think  kindly  of  the  crack- 
brained  quack.  You  turn  against  me,  of  course,  following  the  rest. 
Such  is  the  way  of  the  world.  My  father  never  had  a  good  word 
for  me,  and  Gerans  was  the  hero.  Now,  because  I  am  in  difficulty 
and  danger,  even  you  will  not  spare  me.' 

'  Constantine ! '  she  looked  reproachfully  at  him,  and  he 
coloured. 

'  I  meant  no  harm,'  he  said.  '  You  must  make  allowances  for 
me.  I  am  harassed  and  nervous.  I  live  in  daily  terror  of  dis- 
covery. Perhaps  you  have  not  fully  realised  what  discovery  would 
entail  on  me.' 

*  What  am  I  to  do  now  ?     May  I  not  go  ? ' 

'  You  must  remain  concealed  in  this  place.  On  no  account 
allow  anyone  to  see  you.  I  have  no  doubt  that  that  fool  Feather- 
stone  will  be  stirring  up  the  neighbourhood  in  quest  of  you.  I 
have  insisted  on  old  Carwithen  and  his  wife  holding  their  tongues. 
None  but  they  know  that  you  are  here.  As  soon  as  I  can  I  will 
get  you  away  by  boat  to  Clovelly.  Give  me  time  to  consider  what 
is  best,  and  all  will  come  right.  I'm  like  a  boy  with  a  puzzle  map. 
It  is  confusion  now,  but  with  patience  I  shall  make  it  out  and  fit 
all  into  a  consistent  whole.  Now  I'm  poking  the  toe  of  Italy  into 
the  side  of  Russia,  and  fitting  Timbuctoo  into  Great  Britain.' 

*  I  have  no  clothes  fit  to  go  in,'  said  Loveday.     f  Everything 
is  in  my  box  at  Marsland.' 

'  There  it  must  remain.  You  must  not  meddle  with  that.  I 
will  see  what  I  can  get  for  you.  Or,  stay  !  write  a  letter  as  if 
from  Exeter,  and  say  you  have  found  a  home  there  with  your 
cousin,  and  I  will  get  it  posted  to  Juliot.' 

i  No,'  answered  Loveday.  '  I  will  not  speak  or  write  an  un- 
truth. I  want  to  be  somewhere  whence  I  can  write.  I  cannot 
remain  here  for  long.' 

'  Stay  a  week.  Only  a  week.  Before  seven  days  are  past 
something  shall  be  decided.  Now  I  must  go.  Tamsin  Carwithen 
must  not  see  us  so  long  together,  or  she  will  suspect  something.' 

(To  "be  continued.) 
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A   FOSSIL    CONTINENT. 

IF  an  intelligent  Australian  colonist  were  suddenly  to  be  translated 
backward  from  Collins  Street,  Melbourne,  into  the  flourishing 
woods  of  the  secondary  geological  period — say  about  the  precise 
moment  of  time  when  the  English  chalk  downs  were  slowly  accu- 
mulating, speck  by  speck,  on  the  silent  floor  of  some  long-forgotten 
Mediterranean — the  intelligent  colonist  would  look  around  him 
with  a  sweet  smile  of  cheerful  recognition,  and  say  to  himself  in 
some  surprise,  '  Why,  this  is  just  like  Australia.'  The  animals, 
the  trees,  the  plants,  the  insects,  would  all  more  or  less  vividly 
remind  him  of  those  he  had  left  behind  him  in  his  happy  home  of 
the  southern  seas  and  the  nineteenth  century.  The  sun  would 
have  moved  back  on  the  dial  of  ages  for  a  few  million  summers  or 
so,  indefinitely  (in  geology  we  refuse  to  be  bound  by  dates),  and 
would  have  landed  him  at  last,  to  his  immense  astonishment, 
pretty  much  at  the  exact  point  whence  he  first  started. 

In  other  words,  with  a  few  needful  qualifications,  to  be  made 
hereafter,  Australia  is,  so  to  speak,  a  fossil  continent,  a  country  still 
in  its  secondary  age,  a  surviving  fragment  of  the  primitive  world  of 
the  chalk  period  or  earlier  ages.  Isolated  from  all  the  remainder  of 
the  earth  about  the  beginning  of  the  tertiary  epoch,  long  before  the 
mammoth  and  the  mastodon  had  yet  dreamt  of  appearing  upon  the 
stage  of  existence,  long  before  the  first  shadowy  ancestor  of  the 
horse  had  turned  tail  on  nature's  rough  draft  of  the  still  unde- 
veloped and  un specialised  lion,  long  before  the  extinct  dino- 
theriums  and  gigantic  Irish  elks  and  colossal  giraffes  of  late 
tertiary  times  had  even  begun  to  run  their  race  on  the  broad 
plains  of  Europe  and  America,  the  Australian  continent  found 
itself  at  an  early  period  of  its  development  cut  off  entirely  from 
all  social  intercourse  with  the  remainder  of  our  planet,  and  turned 
upon  itself,  like  the  German  philosopher,  to  evolve  its  own  plants 
and  animals  out  of  its  own  inner  consciousness.  The  natural 
consequence  was  that  progress  in  Australia  has  been  absurdly 
slow,  and  that  the  country  as  a  whole  has  fallen  most  woefully 
behind  the  times  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  existence  of  life 
upon  its  surface.  Everybody  knows  that  Australia  as  a  whole  is 
a  very  peculiar  and  original  continent ;  its  peculiarity,  however, 
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consists,  at  bottom,  for  the  most  part  in  the  fact  that  it  still  re- 
mains at  very  nearly  the  same  early  point  of  development  which 
Europe  had  attained  a  couple  of  million  years  ago  or  thereabouts. 
'  Advance,  Australia,'  says  the  national  motto ;  and,  indeed,  it  is 
quite  time  nowadays  that  Australia  should  advance ;  for,  so  far, 
she  has  been  left  out  of  the  running  for  some  four  mundane  ages 
or  so  at  a  rough  computation. 

Example,  says  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  is  better  than  pre- 
cept; so  perhaps,  if  I  take  a  single  example  to  start  with,  I  shall 
make  the  principle  I  wish  to  illustrate  a  trifle  clearer  to  the  European 
comprehension.  In  Australia,  when  Cook  or  Van  Diemen  first 
visited  it,  there  were  no  horses,  cows,  or  sheep  ;  no  rabbits,  weasels, 
or  cats  ;  no  indigenous  quadrupeds  of  any  sort  except  the  pouched 
mammals  or  marsupials,  familiarly  typified  to  every  one  of  us  by 
the  mamma  kangaroo  in  Regent's  Park,  who  carries  the  baby 
kangaroos  about  with  her,  neatly  deposited  in  the  sac  or  pouch 
which  nature  has  provided  for  them  instead  of  a  cradle.  To  this 
rough  generalisation,  to  be  sure,  two  special  exceptions  must 
needs  be  made  ;  namely,  the  noble  Australian  black-fellow  himself, 
and  the  dingo  or  wild  dog,  whose  ancestors  no  doubt  came  to  the 
country  in  the  same  ship  with  him,  as  the  brown  rat  came  to 
England  with  George  I.  of  blessed  memory.  But  of  these  two 
solitary  representatives  of  the  later  and  higher  Asiatic  fauna 
*  more  anon ; '  for  the  present  we  may  regard  it  as  approximately 
true  that  aboriginal  and  unsophisticated  Australia  in  the  lump 
was  wholly  given  over,  on  its  first  discovery,  to  kangaroos, 
phalangers,  dasyures,  wombats,  and  other  quaint  marsupial  ani- 
mals, with  names  as  strange  and  clumsy  as  their  forms. 

Now,  who  and  what  are  the  marsupials  as  a  family,  viewed  in 
the  dry  light  of  modern  science  ?  Well,  they  are  simply  one  of  the 
very  oldest  mammalian  families,  and  therefore,  I  need  hardly  say, 
in  the  levelling  and  topsy-turvy  view  of  evolutionary  biology,  the 
least  entitled  to  consideration  or  respect  from  rational  observers. 
For  of  course  in  the  kingdom  of  science  the  last  shall  be  first,  and 
the  first  last ;  it  is  the  oldest  families  that  are  accounted  the 
worst,  while  the  best  families  mean  always  the  newest.  Now, 
the  earliest  mammals  to  appear  on  earth  were  creatures  of  dis- 
tinctly marsupial  type.  As  long  ago  as  the  time  when  the  red 
rnarl  of  Devonshire  and  the  blue  lias  of  Lyme  Regis  were  laid 
down  on  the  bed  of  the  muddy  sea  that  once  covered  the  surface 
of  Dorset  and  the  English  Channel,  a  little  creature  like  the 
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kangaroo  rats  of  Southern  Australia  lived  among  the  plains  of 
what  is  now  the  south  of  England.  In  the  ages  succeeding  the 
deposition  of  the  red  marl  Europe  seems  to  have  been  broken  up 
into  an  archipelago  of  coral  reefs  and  atolls  ;  and  the  islands  of 
this  ancient  oolitic  ocean  were  tenanted  by  numbers  of  tiny  an- 
cestral marsupials,  some  of  which  approached  in  appearance  the 
pouched  ant-eaters  of  Western  Australia,  while  others  resembled 
rather  the  phalangers  and  wombats,  or  turned  into  excellent  imi- 
tation carnivores,  like  our  modern  friend  the  Tasmanian  devil. 
Up  to  the  end  of  the  time  when  the  chalk  deposits  of  Surrey, 
Kent,  and  Sussex  were  laid  down,  indeed,  there  is  no  evidence  of 
the  existence  anywhere  in  the  world  of  any  mammals  differing  in 
type  from  those  which  now  inhabit  Australia.  In  other  words,  so 
far  as  regards  mammalian  life,  the  whole  of  the  world  had  then 
already  reached  pretty  nearly  the  same  point  of  evolution  that 
poor  Australia  still  sticks  at. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  tertiary  period,  however,  just  after 
the  chalk  was  all  deposited,  and  just  before  the  comparatively 
modern  clays  and  sandstones  of  the  London  basin  began  to  be  laid 
down,  an  arm  of  the  sea  broke  up  the  connection  which  once  sub- 
sisted between  Australia  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  probably  by  a 
land  bridge,  via  Java,  Sumatra,  the  Malay  peninsula,  and  Asia 
generally.  'But  how  do  you  know,'  asks  the  candid  inquirer, 
*  that  such  a  connection  ever  existed  at  all  ?  '  Simply  thus,  most 
laudable  investigator — because  there  are  large  land  mammals  in 
Australia.  Now,  large  land  mammals  do  not  swim  across  a  broad 
ocean.  There  are  none  in  New  Zealand,  none  in  the  Azores,  none 
in  Fiji,  none  in  Tahiti,'none  in  Madeira,  none  in  Teneriffe — none, 
in  short,  in  any  oceanic  island  which  never  at  any  time  formed 
part  of  a  great  continent.  How  could  there  be,  indeed  ?  The 
mammals  must  necessarily  have  got  there  from  somewhere ;  and 
whenever  we  find  islands  like  Britain,  or  Japan,  or  Newfoundland, 
or  Sicily,  possessing  large  and  abundant  indigenous  quadrupeds 
of  the  same  general  type  as  adjacent  continents,  we  see  at  once  that 
the  island  must  formerly  have  been  a  mere  peninsula,  like  Italy  or 
Nova  Scotia  at  the  present  day.  The  very  fact  that  Australia 
incloses  a  large  group  of  biggish  quadrupeds,  whose  congeners 
once  inhabited  Europe  and  America,  suffices  in  itself  to  prove 
beyond  question  that  uninterrupted  land  communication  must 
once  have  existed  between  Australia  and  those  distant  continents. 

In  fact,  to  this  day  a  belt  of  very  deep  sea,  known  as  Wallace's 
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Line,  from  the  great  naturalist  who  first  pointed  out  its  far-reach- 
ing zoological  importance,  separates  what  is  called  by  science  '  the 
Australian  province  '  on  the  south-west  from  '  the  Indo-Malayan 
province '  to  the  north  and  east  of  it.  This  belt  of  deep  sea 
divides  off  sharply  the  plants  and  animals  of  the  Australian  type 
from  those  of  the  common  Indian  and  Burmese  pattern.  South  of 
Wallace's  Line  we  now  find  several  islands,  big  and  small,  in- 
cluding New  Guinea,  Australia,  Tasmania,  the  Moluccas,  Celebes, 
Timor,  Amboyna,  and  Banda.  All  these  lands,,  whose  precise 
geographical  position  on  the  map  must  of  course  be  readily  re- 
membered, in  this  age  of  school  boards  and  universal  examination, 
by  every  pupil-teacher  and  every  Girton  girl,  are  now  divided  by 
minor  straits  of  much  shallower  water  j  but  they  all  stand  on  a 
great  submarine  bank,  and  obviously  formed  at  one  time  parts 
of  the  same  wide  Australian  continent,  because  the  animals  of 
Australian  type  are  still  found  in  every  one  of  them.  No  Indian 
or  Malayan  animal,  however,  of  the  larger  sort  (other  than  birds) 
is  to  be  discovered  anywhere  south  of  Wallace's  Line.  That 
narrow  belt  of  deep  sea,  in  short,  forms  an  ocean  barrier  which  has 
subsisted  there  without  alteration  ever  since  the  end  of  the 
secondary  period.  From  that  time  to  this,  as  the  evidence  shows 
us,  there  has  never  been  any  direct  land  communication  between 
Australia  and  any  part  of  the  outer  world  beyond  that  narrow  line 
of  division. 

Some  years  ago,  in  fact,  a  clever  hoax  took  the  world  by  sur- 
prise for  a  moment,  under  the  audacious  title  of  (  Captain  Lawson's 
Adventures  in  New  Guinea.'  The  gallant  captain,  or  his  unknown 
creator  in  some  London  lodging,  pretended  to  have  explored  the 
Papuan  jungles,  and  there  to  have  met  with  marvellous  escapes 
from  terrible  beasts  of  the  common  tropical  Asiatic  pattern — 
rhinoceroses,  tigers,  monkeys,  and  leopards.  Everybody  believed 
the  new  Munchausen  at  first,  except  the  zoologists.  Those  canny 
folks  saw  through  the  wicked  hoax  on  the  very  first  blush  of  it. 
If  there  were  rhinoceroses  in  Papua,  they  must  have  got  there  by 
an  overland  route.  If  there  had  ever  been  a  land  connection 
between  New  Guinea  and  the  Malay  region,  then,  since  Australian 
animals  range  into  New  Guinea,  Malayan  animals  would  have 
ranged  into  Australia,  and  we  should  find  Victoria  and  New  South 
Wales  at  the  present  day  peopled  by  tapirs,  orang-outangs,  wild 
boars,  deer,  elephants,  and  squirrel?,  like  those  which  now  people 
Borneo,  instead  of,  or  side  by  side  with,  the  kangaroos,  wombats, 
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and  other  marsupials,  which,  ss  we  know,  actually  form  the  sole 
indigenous  mammalian  population  of  Greater  Britain  beneath  the 
Southern  Cross.  Of  course,  in  the  end,  the  mysterious  and 
tremendous  Captain  Lawson  proved  to  be  a  myth,  an  airy 
nothing  upon  whom  imagination  had  bestowed  a  local  habitation 
(in  New  Ofuinea)  and  a  name  (not  to  be  found  in  the  Army  List). 
Wallace's  Line  was  saved  from  reproach,  and  the  intrusive  rhino- 
ceros was  banished  without  appeal  from  the  soil  of  Papua. 

After  the  deep  belt  of  open  sea  was  thus  established  between 
the  bigger  Australian  continent  and  the  Malayan  region,  however, 
the  mammals  of  the  great  mainlands  continued  to  develop  on 
their  own  account,  in  accordance  with  the  strictest  Darwinian 
principles,  among  the  wider  plains  of  their  own  habitats.  The 
competition  there  was  fiercer  and  more  general ;  the  struggle 
for  life  was  bloodier  and  more  arduous.  Hence,  while  the  old- 
fashioned  marsupials  continued  to  survive  and  to  evolve  slowly  along 
their  own  lines  in  their  own  restricted  southern  world,  their  col- 
lateral descendants  in  Europe  and  Asia  and  America  or  elsewhere 
went  on  progressing  into  far  higher,  stronger,  and  better  adapted 
forms — the  great  central  mammalian  fauna.  In  place  of  the  petty 
phalangers  and  pouched  ant-eaters  of  the  oolitic  period,  our 
tertiary  strata  in  the  larger  continents  show  us  a  rapid  and  extra- 
ordinary development  of  the  mammalian  race  into  monstrous 
creatures,  some  of  them  now  quite  extinct,  and  some  still  holding 
their  own  undisturbed  in  India,  Africa,  and  the  American  prairies. 
The  palseotherium  and  the  deinoceras,  the  mastodon  and  the  mam- 
moth, thehuge  giraffes  and  antelopes  of  sunnier  times,  succeed  to  the 
ancestral  kangaroos  and  wombats  of  the  secondary  strata.  Slowly 
the  horses  grow  more  horse-like,  the  shadowy  camel  begins  to 
camelise  himself,  the  buffaloes  acquire  the  rudiments  of  horns,  the 
deer  branch  out  by  tentative  steps  into  still  more  complicated  and 
more  complicated  antlers.  Side  by  side  with  this  wonderful  out- 
growth of  the  mammalian  type,  in  the  first  plasticity  of  its  vigorous 
youth,  the  older  marsupials  die  away  one  by  one  in  the  geological 
record  before  the  faces  of  their  more  successful  competitors ;  the  new 
carnivores  devour  them  wholesale,  the  new  ruminants  eat  up  their 
pastures,  the  new  rodents  outwit  them  in  the  modernised  forests. 
At  last  the  pouched  creatures  all  disappear  utterly  from  all  the 
world,  save  only  Australia,  with  the  solitary  exception  of  a  single 
advanced  marsupial  family,  the  familiar  opossum  of  plantation 
melodies.  And  the  history  of  the  opossum  himself  is  so  very 
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singular  that  it  almost  deserves  to  receive  the  polite  attention  of 
a  separate  paragraph  for  its  own  proper  elucidation. 

For  the  opossums  form  the  only  members  of  the  marsupial 
class  now  living  outside  Australia;  and  yet,  what  is  at  least 
equally  remarkable,  none  of  the  opossums  are  found  per  contra 
in  Australia  itself.  They  are,  in  fact,  the  highest  and  best 
product  of  the  old  dying  marsupial  stock,  specially  evolved  in  the 
great  continents  through  the  fierce  competition  of  the  higher 
mammals  then  being  developed  on  every  side  of  them.  There- 
fore, being  later  in  point  of  time  than  the  separation,  they  could 
no  more  get  over  to  Australia  than  the  elephants  and  tigers  and 
rhinoceroses  could.  They  are  the  last  bid  for  life  of  the  marsu- 
pial race  in  its  hopeless  struggle  against  its  more  developed 
mammalian  cousins.  In  Europe  and  Asia  the  opossums  lived  on 
lustily,  in  spite  of  competition,  during  the  whole  of  the  Eocene 
period,  side  by  side  with  hog-like  creatures  not  yet  perfectly 
piggish,  with  nondescript  animals,  half  horse,  half  tapir,  and  with 
hornless  forms  of  deer  and  antelopes,  unprovided,  so  far,  with  the 
first  rudiment  of  budding  antlers.  But  in  the  succeeding  age 
they  seem  to  disappear  from  the  eastern  continent,  though  in 
the  western,  thanks  to  their  hand-like  feet,  opposable  thumb,  and 
tree-haunting  life,  they  still  drag  out  a  precarious  existence  in 
many  forms  from  Virginia  to  Chili,  and  from  Brazil  to  California. 
It  is  worth  while  to  notice,  too,  that  whereas  the  kangaroos  and 
other  Australian  marsupials  are  proverbially  the  very  stupidest  of 
mammals,  the  opossums,  on  the  contrary,  are  well  known  to  those 
accurate  observers  of  animal  psychology,  the  plantation  negroes, 
to  be  the  very  cleverest,  cunningest,  and  slyest  of  American 
quadrupeds.  In  the  fierce  struggle  for  life  of  the  crowded 
American  lowlands,  the  opossum  was  absolutely  forced  to  acquire 
a  certain  amount  of  Yankee  smartness,  or  else  to  be  improved  off 
the  face  of  the  earth  by  the  keen  competition  of  the  pouchless 
mammals. 

Up  to  the  day,  then,  when  Captain  Cook  and  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  landing  for  the  first  time  on  the  coast  of  New  South 
Wales,  saw  an  animal  with  short  front  limbs,  huge  hind  legs,  a 
monstrous  tail,  and  a  curious  habit  of  hopping  along  the  ground 
(called  by  the  natives  a  kangaroo),  the  opossums  of  America  were 
the  only  pouched  mammals  known  to  the  European  world  in  any 
part  of  the  explored  continents.  Australia,  severed  from  all  the 
rest  of  the  earth — penitus  toto  orbe  divisa — ever  since  the  end  of 
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the  secondary  period,  remained  as  yet,  so  to  speak,  in  the  second- 
ary age  so  far  as  its  larger  life  elements  were  concerned,  and 
presented  to  the  first  comers  a  certain  vague  and  indefinite  pic- 
ture of  what  *  the  world  before  the  flood  '  must  have  looked  like. 
Only  it  was  a  very  remote  flood ;  an  antediluvian  age  separated 
from  our  own  not  by  thousands,  but  by  millions  of  seasons. 

To  this  rough  approximate  statement,  however,  sundry  needful 
qualifications  must  be  made  at  the  very  outset.  No  statement  is 
ever  quite  correct  until  you  have  contradicted  in  minute  detail 
about  two-thirds  of  it. 

In  the  first  place  there  are  a  good  many  modern  elements  in 
the  indigenous  population  of  Australia ;  but  then  they  are  ele- 
ments of  the  stray  and  casual  sort  one  always  finds  even  in  remote 
oceanic  islands.  They  are  waifs  wafted  by  accident  from  other 
places.  For  example,  the  flora  is  by  no  means  exclusively  an 
ancient  flora,  for  a  considerable  number  of  seeds  and  fruits  and 
spores  of  ferns  always  get  blown  by  the  wind,  or  washed  by  the 
sea,  or  carried  on  the  feet  or  feathers  of  birds,  from  one  part 
of  the  world  to  another.  In  all  these  various  ways,  no  doubt, 
modern  plants  from  the  Asiatic  region  have  invaded  Australia  at 
different  times,  and  altered  to  some  extent  the  character  and 
aspect  of  its  original  native  vegetation.  Nevertheless,  even  in 
the  matter  of  its  plants  and  trees,  Australia  must  still  be  con- 
sidered a  very  old-fashioned  and  stick-in-the-mud  continent. 
The  strange  puzzle-monkeys,  the  quaint-jointed  casuarinas  (like 
horsetails  grown  into  big  willows),  and  the  park-like  forests  of 
blue  gum-trees,  with  their  smooth  stems  robbed  of  their  outer 
bark,  impart  a  marvellously  antiquated  and  unfamiliar  tone  to 
the  general  appearance  of  Australian  woodland.  All  these  types 
belong  by  birth  to  classes  long  since  extinct  in  the  larger  conti- 
nents. The  scrub  shows  no  turfy  greensward;  grasses,  which 
elsewhere  carpet  the  ground,  were  almost  unknown  till  introduced 
from  Europe ;  in  the  wild  lands,  bushes  and  undershrubs  of 
ancient  aspect  cover  the  soil,  remarkable  for  their  stiff,  dry,  wiry 
foliage,  their  vertically  instead  of  horizontally  flattened  leaves, 
and  their  general  dead  blue-green  or  glaucous  colour.  Altogether, 
the  vegetation  itself,  though  it  contains  a  few  more  modern  forms 
than  the  animal  world,  is  still  essentially  antique  in  type,  a 
strange'  survival  from  the  forgotten  flora  of  the  chalk  age,  the 
oolite,  and  even  the  lias. 

Again,  to  winged  animals,  such  as  birds  and  bats  and  flying 
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insects,  the  ocean  forms  far  less  of  a  barrier  than  it  does  to 
quadrupeds,  to  reptiles,  and  to  fresh-water  fishes.  Hence  Australia 
has,  to  some  extent,  been  invaded  by  later  types  of  birds  and  other 
flying  creatures,  who  live  on  there  side  by  side  with  the  ancient 
animals  of  the  secondary  pattern.  Warblers,  thrushes,  flycatchers, 
shrikes,  and  crows  must  all  be  comparatively  recent  immigrants 
from  the  Asiatic  mainland.  Even  in  this  respect,  however,  the 
Australian  life-region  still  bears  an  antiquated  and  undeveloped 
aspect.  Nowhere  else  in  the  world  do  we  find  those  very  oldest 
types  of  birds  represented  by  the  cassowaries,  the  emus,  and  the 
mooruk  of  New  Britain.  The  extreme  term  in  this  exceedingly 
ancient  set  of  creatures  is  given  us  by  the  wingless  bird,  the 
apteryx  or  kiwi  of  New  Zealand,  whose  feathers  nearly  resemble 
hair,  and  whose  grotesque  appearance  makes  it  as  much  a  wonder 
in  its  own  class  as  the  puzzle-monkey  and  the  casuarina  are  among 
forest  trees.  No  feathered  creatures  so  closely  approach  the 
lizard-tailed  birds  of  the  oolite  or  the  toothed  birds  of  the 
cretaceous  period  as  do  these  Australian  and  New  Zealand  emus 
and  apteryxes.  Again,  while  many  characteristic  Oriental  families 
are  quite  absent,  like  the  vultures,  woodpeckers,  pheasants,  and 
bulbuls,  the  Australian  region  has  many  other  fairly  ancient  birds, 
found  nowhere  else  on  the  surface  of  our  modern  planet.  Such 
are  the  so-called  brush  turkeys  and  mound-builders,  the  only 
feathered  things  that  never  sit  upon  their  own  eggs,  but  allow 
them  to  be  hatched  after  the  fashion  of  reptiles,  by  the  heat  of 
the  sand  or  of  fermenting  vegetable  matter.  The  piping  crows, 
the  honeysuckers,  the  lyre-birds,  and  the  more-porks  are  all 
peculiar  to  the  Australian  region.  So  are  the  wonderful  and 
aesthetic  bower-birds.  Brush-tongued  lories,  black  cockatoos,  and 
gorgeously  coloured  pigeons,  though  somewhat  less  antique, 
perhaps,  in  type,  give  a  special  character  to  the  bird-life  of  the 
country.  And  in  New  Guinea,  an  isolated  bit  of  the  same  old 
continent,  the  birds  of  paradise,  found  nowhere  else  in  the  whole 
world,  seem  to  recall  some  forgotten  Eden  of  the  remote  past,  some 
golden  age  of  Saturnian  splendour.  Poetry  apart,  into  which  I 
have  dropped  for  a  moment  like  Mr.  Silas  Wegg,  the  birds  of 
paradise  are,  in  fact,  gorgeously  dressed  crows,  specially  adapted  to 
forest  life  in  a  rich  fruit-bearing  tropical  country,  where  food  is 
abundant  and  enemies  unknown. 

Last  of  all,  a  certain  small  number  of  modern  mammals  have 
passed  over  to  Australia  at  various  times  by  pure  chance.     They 
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fall  into  two  classes — the  rats  and  mice,  who  doubtless  got  trans- 
ported across  on  floating  logs  or  balks  of  timber ;  and  the  human 
importations,  including  the  dog,  who  came,  perhaps,  on  their  own 
canoes,  perhaps  on  the  wreck  and  debris  of  inundations.  Yet 
even  in  these  cases,  again,  Australia  still  maintains  its  proud 
pre-eminence  as  the  most  antiquated  and  unprogressive  of  con- 
tinents. For  the  Australian  black-fellow  must  have  got  there  a 
very  long  time  ago  indeed ;  he  belongs  to  an  extremely  ancient 
human  type,  and  strikingly  recalls  in  his  jaws  and  skull  the 
Neanderthal  savage  and  other  early  prehistoric  races ;  while  the 
woolly-headed  Tasmanian,  a  member  of  a  totally  distinct  human 
family,  and  perhaps  the  very  lowest  sample  of  humanity  that  has 
survived  to  modern  times,  must  have  crossed  over  to  Tasmania 
even  earlier  still,  his  brethren  on  the  mainland  having  no  doubt 
been  exterminated  later  on  when  the  stone-age  Australian  black- 
fellows  first  got  cast  ashore  upon  the  continent  inhabited  by  the 
yet  more  barbaric  and  helpless  negritto  race.  As  for  the  dingo,  or 
Australian  wild  dog,  only  half  domesticated  by  the  savage  natives, 
he  represents  a  low  ancestral  dog  type,  half  wolf  and  half  jackal,  in- 
capable of  the  higher  canine  traits,  and  with  a  suspicious,  ferocious, 
glaring  eye  that  betrays  at  once  his  uncivilisable  tendencies. 

Omitting  these  later  importations,  however — the  modern  plants, 
birds,  and  human  beings — it  may  be  fairly  said  that  Australia  is 
still  in  its  secondary  stage,  while  the  rest  of  the  world  has  reached 
the  tertiary  and  quaternary  periods.  Here  again,  however,  a 
deduction  must  be  made,  in  order  to  attain  the  necessary  accuracy. 
Even  in  Australia  the  world  never  stands  still.  Though  the 
Australian  animals  are  still  at  bottom  the  European  and  Asiatic 
animals  of  the  secondary  age,  they  are  those  animals  with  a 
difference.  They  have  undergone  an  evolution  of  their  own.  It 
has  not  been  the  evolution  of  the  great  continents ;  but  it  has 
been  evolution  all  the  same;  slower,  more  local,  narrower,  more 
restricted,  yet  evolution  in  the  truest  sense.  One  might  com- 
pare the  difference  to  the  difference  between  the  civilisation  of 
Europe  and  the  civilisation  of  Mexico  or  Peru.  The  Mexicans, 
when  Cortez  blotted  out  their  indigenous  culture,  were  still,  to  be 
sure,  in  their  stone  age ;  but  it  was  a  very  different  stone  age 
from  that  of  the  cave-dwellers  or  the  mound-builders  in  Britain. 
Even  so,  though  Australia  is  still  zoologically  in  the  secondary 
period,  it  is  a  secondary  period  a  good  deal  altered  and  adapted 
in  detail  to  meet  the  wants  of  special  situations. 
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The  oldest  types  of  animals  in  Australia  are  the  ornithorhyn- 
chus  and  the  echidna,  the  t  beast  with  a  bill '  and  the  '  porcupine 
ant-eater '  of  popular  natural  history.  These  curious  creatures, 
genuine  living  fossils,  occupy  in  some  respects  an  intermediate 
place  between  the  mammals  on  the  one  hand  and  the  birds  and 
lizards  on  the  other.  The  echidna  has  no  teeth,  and  a  very  bird- 
like  skull  and  body  ;  the  ornithorhynchus  has  a  bill  like  a  duck's, 
webbed  feet,  and  a  great  many  quaint  anatomical  peculiarities 
which  closely  ally  it  to  the  birds  and  reptiles.  Both,  in  fact,  are 
early  arrested  stages  in  the  development  of  mammals  from  the 
old  common  vertebrate  ancestor;  and  they  could  only  have 
struggled  on  to  our  own  day  in  a  continent  free  from  the  severe 
competition  of  the  higher  types  which  have  since  been  evolved  in 
Europe  and  Asia.  Even  in  Australia  itself  the  ornithorhynchus 
and  echidna  have  had  to  put  up  perforce  with  the  lower  places  in 
the  hierarchy  of  nature.  The  first  is  a  burrowing  and  aquatic 
creature,  specialised  in  a  thousand  minute  ways  for  his  am- 
phibious life  and  queer  subterranean  habits;  the  second  is  a 
spiny  hedgehog-like  nocturnal  prowler,  who  buries  himself  in  the 
earth  during  the  day,  and  lives  by  night  on  insects  which  he  licks 
up  greedily  with  his  long  ribbon-like  tongue.  Apart  from  the 
specialisations  brought  about  by  their  necessary  adaptation  to  a 
particular  niche  in  the  economy  of  life,  these  two  quaint  and  very 
ancient  animals  probably  preserve  for  us  in  their  general  structure 
the  features  of  an  extremely  early  descendant  of  the  common 
ancestor  from  whom  mammals,  birds,  and  reptiles  alike  are 
originally  derived. 

The  ordinary  Australian  pouched  mammals  belong  to  far  less 
ancient  types  than  ornithorhynchus  and  echidna,  but  they  too  are 
very  old  in  structure,  though  they  have  undergone  an  extraor- 
dinary separate  evolution  to  fit  them  for  the  most  diverse  positions 
in  life.  Almost  every  main  form  of  higher  mammal  (except  the 
biggest  ones)  has,  as  it  were,  its  analogue  or  representative  among 
the  marsupial  fauna  of  the  Australasian  region  fitted  to  fill  the 
same  niche  in  nature.  For  instance,  in  the  blue  gum  forests  of 
New  South  Wales  a  small  animal  inhabits  the  trees,  in  form  and 
aspect  exactly  like  a  flying  squirrel.  Nobody  who  was  not  a 
structural  and  anatomical  naturalist  would  ever  for  a  moment 
dream  of  doubting  its  close  affinity  to  the  flying  squirrels  of  the 
American  woodlands.  It  has  just  the  same  general  outline,  just 
the  same  bushy  tail,  just  the  same  rough  arrangement  of  colours, 
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and  just  the  same  expanded  parachute-like  membrane  stretch- 
ing between  the  fore  and  hind  limbs.  Why  should  this  be  so  ? 
Clearly  because  both  animals  have  independently  adapted  them- 
selves to  the  same  mode  of  life  under  the  same  general  circum- 
stances. Natural  selection,  acting  upon  unlike  original  types, 
but  in  like  conditions,  has  produced  in  the  end  very  similar 
results  in  both  cases.  Still,  when  we  come  to  examine  the  more 
intimate  underlying  structure  of  the  two  animals,  a  profound 
fundamental  difference  at  once  exhibits  itself.  The  one  is  dis- 
tinctly a  true  squirrel,  a  rodent  of  the  rodents,  externally  adapted 
to  an  arboreal  existence  j  the  other  is  equally  a  true  phalanger,  a 
marsupial  of  the  marsupials,  which  has  independently  undergone 
on  his  own  account  very  much  the  same  adaptation,  for  very  much 
the  same  reasons.  Just  so  a  dolphin  looks  externally  very  like  a 
fish,  in  head  and  tail  and  form  and  movement ;  its  flippers  closely 
resemble  fins ;  and  nothing  about  it  seems  to  differ  very  markedly 
from  the  outer  aspect  of  a  shark  or  a  codfish.  But  in  reality  it 
has  no  gills  and  no  swim-bladder ;  it  lays  no  eggs ;  it  does  not 
own  one  truly  fish-like  organ.  It  breathes  air,  it  possesses  lungs, 
it  has  warm  blood,  it  suckles  its  young ;  in  heart  and  brain  and 
nerves  and  organisation  it  is  a  thoroughgoing  mammal,  with  an 
acquired  resemblance  to  the  fishy  form,  due  entirely  to  mere 
similarity  in  place  of  residence. 

Eunning  hastily  through  the  chief  marsupial  developments, 
one  may  say  that  the  wombats  are  pouched  animals  who  take  the 
place  of  rabbits  or  marmots  in  Europe,  and  resemble  them  both 
in  burrowing  habits  and  more  or  less  in  shape,  which  closely 
approaches  the  familiar  and  ungraceful  guinea-pig  outline.  The 
vulpine  phalanger  does  duty  for  a  fox ;  the  fat  and  sleepy  little 
dormouse  phalanger  takes  the  place  of  a  European  dormouse. 
Both  are  so  ridiculously  like  the  analogous  animals  of  the  larger 
continents  that  the  colonists  always  call  them,  in  perfect  good 
faith,  by  the  familiar  names  of  the  old-country  creatures.  The 
koala  poses  as  a  small  bear ;  the  cuscus  answers  to  the  racoons  of 
America.  The  pouched  badgers  explain  themselves  at  once  by 
their  very  name,  like  the  Plyants,  the  Pinchwifes,  the  Brainsicks, 
and  the  Carelesses  of  the  Restoration  comedy.  The  '  native  rabbit' 
of  Swan  River  is  a  rabbit-like  bandicoot ;  the  pouched  ant-eater 
similarly  takes  the  place  of  the  true  ant-eaters  of  other  continents. 
By  way  of  carnivores,  the  Tasmanian  devil  is  a  fierce  and  savage 
marsupial  analogue  of  the  American  wolverine ;  a  smaller  species 
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of  the  same  type  usurps  the  name  and  place  of  the  marten  ;  and 
the  dog-headed  Thylacinus  is  in  form  and  figure  precisely  like  a 
wolf  or  a  jackal.  The  pouched  weasels  are  very  weasel-like ;  the 
kangaroo  rats  and  kangaroo  mice  run  the  true  rats  and  mice  a 
close  race  in  every  particular.  And  it  is  worth  notice,  in  this 
connection,  that  the  one  marsupial  family  which  could  compete 
with  higher  American  life,  the  opossums,  are  really,  so  to  speak, 
the  monkey  development  of  the  marsupial  race.  They  have 
opposable  thumbs,  which  make  their  feet  almost  into  hands  ;  they 
have  prehensile  tails,  by  which  they  hang  from  branches  in  true 
monkey  fashion  ;  they  lead  an  arboreal  omnivorous  existence ; 
they  feed  off  fruits,  birds'  eggs,  insects,  and  roots ;  and  altogether 
they  are  just  active,  cunning,  intelligent,  tree-haunting  marsupial 
spider-monkeys. 

Australia  has  also  one  still  more  ancient  denizen  than  any  of 
these,  a  living  fossil  of  the  very  oldest  sort,  a  creature  of  wholly 
immemorial  and  primitive  antiquity.  The  story  of  its  discovery 
teems  with  the  strangest  romance  of  natural  history.  To  those 
who  could  appreciate  the  facts  of  the  case  it  was  just  as  curious 
and  just  as  interesting  as  though  we  were  now  to  discover  some- 
where in  an  unknown  island  or  an  African  oasis  some  surviving 
mammoth,  some  belated  megatherium,  or  some  gigantic  and 
misshapen  liassic  saurian.  Imagine  the  extinct  animals  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  grounds  suddenly  appearing  to  our  dazzled  eyes  in 
a  tropical  ramble,  and  you  can  faintly  conceive  the  delight  and 
astonishment  of  naturalists  at  large  when  the  barramunda  first 

*  swam  into  their  ken 'in  the  rivers  of  Queensland.     To  be  sure, 
in    size  and  shape  this  '  extinct  fish,'  still  living  and  grunting 
quietly  in   our  midst,  is  comparatively  insignificant  beside  the 

*  dragons   of  the   prime '  immortalised   in  a  famous   stanza   by 
Tennyson :  but  to  the  true  enthusiast,  size  is  nothing ;  and  the 
barramunda  is  just  as  much  a  marvel  and   a   monster  as   the 
Atlantosaurus  himself  would  have  been  if  he  had  suddenly  walked 
upon  the  stage  of  time,  dragging  fifty  feet  of  lizard-like  tail  in  a 
train  behind  him.     And  this  is  the  plain  story  of  that  marvellous 
discovery  of  a  '  missing  link '  in  our  own  pedigree. 

In  the  oldest  secondary  rocks  of  Britain  and  elsewhere  there 
occur  in  abundance  the  teeth  of  a  genus  of  ganoid  fishes  known  as 
the  Ceratodi.  (I  apologise  for  ganoid,  though  it  is  not  a  swear- 
word.) These  teeth  reappear  from  time  to  time  in  several  sub- 
sequent formations,  but  at  last  slowly  die  out  altogether ;  and  of 
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course  all  naturalists  naturally  concluded  that  the  creature  to 
which  they  belonged  had  died  out  also,  and  was  long  since  num- 
bered with  the  dodo  and  the  mastodon.  The  idea  that  a  Ceratodus 
could  still  be  living,  far  less  that  it  formed  an  important  link  in 
the  development  of  all  the  higher  animals,  could  never  for  a 
moment  have  occurred  to  anybody.  As  well  expect  to  find  a 
palaeolithic  man  quietly  chipping  flints  on  a  Pacific  atoll,  or  to 
discover  the  ancestor  of  all  horses  on  the  isolated  and  crag-encircled 
summit  of  Roraima,  as  to  unearth  a  real  live  Ceratodus  from  a 
modern  estuary.  In  1870,  however,  Mr.  Krefft  took  away  the 
breath  of  scientific  Europe  by  informing  it  that  he  had  found  the 
extinct  ganoid  swimming  about  as  large  as  life,  and  six  feet  long, 
without  the  faintest  consciousness  of  its  own  scientific  importance, 
in  a  river  of  Queensland  at  the  present  day.  The  unsophisticated 
aborigines  knew  it  as  barramunda ;  the  almost  equally  ignorant 
white  settlers  called  it  with  irreverent  and  unfilial  contempt  the 
flat-head.  On  further  examination,  however,  the  despised  barra- 
munda proved  to  be  a  connecting  link  of  primary  rank  between 
the  oldest  surviving  group  of  fishes  and  the  lowest  air-breathing 
animals  like  the  frogs  and  salamanders.  Though  a  true  fish,  it 
leaves  its  native  streams  at  night,  and  sets  out  on  a  foraging 
expedition  after  vegetable  food  in  the  neighbouring  woodlands. 
There  it  browses  on  myrtle  leaves  and  grasses,  and  otherwise 
behaves  itself  in  a  manner  wholly  unbecoming  its  piscine  ante- 
cedents and  aquatic  education.  To  fit  it  for  this  strange 
amphibious  life,  the  barramunda  has  both  lungs  and  gills  ;  it  can 
breathe  either  air  or  water  at  will,  or,  if  it  chooses,  the  two 
together.  Though  covered  with  scales,  and  most  fish-like  in  out- 
line, it  presents  points  of  anatomical  resemblance  both  to  sala- 
manders and  lizards;  and,  as  a  connecting  bond  between  the 
North  American  mud-fish  on  the  one  hand  and  the  wonderful 
lepidosiren  on  the  other,  it  forms  a  true  member  of  the  long 
series  by  which  the  higher  animals  generally  trace  their  descent 
from  a  remote  race  of  marine  ancestors.  It  is  very  interesting, 
therefore,  to  find  that  this  living  fossil  link  between  fish  and 
reptiles  should  have  survived  only  in  the  fossil  continent, 
Australia.  Everywhere  else  it  has  long  since  been  beaten  out  of 
the  field  by  its  own  more  developed  amphibian  descendants;  in 
Australia  alone  it  still  drags  on  a  lonely  existence  as  the  last  relic 
of  an  otherwise  long-forgotten  and  extinct  family. 
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IN   TWO   PARTS. 

PAET   II. 
V. 

THE  Signorina  Laura  di  Monterosa  lay  on  a  sofa  in  her  lodgings 
in  elegant  neglige.  She  was  very  beautiful ;  her  hair  was  black, 
abundant,  and  lustrous,  her  complexion  transparent  and  inclined 
to  olive ;  her  eyes  were  large,  dark,  and  soft,  full  of  every  possi- 
bility of  expression.  She  was  dressed  in  white,  with  a  crimson 
ribbon  in  her  hair,  and  her  little  foot  extended  clad  in  a  crimson 
slipper.  One  foot  was  swathed  in  bandages,  and  a  red  silk  ker- 
chief was  thrown  over  it. 

The  room  in  which  she  lay  was  small  but  pleasant.  She  had 
selected  as  her  lodgings  apartments  that  looked  to  the  south  over 
the  park.  The  sun  entered  the  windows,  but  a  blind  was  drawn 
down  to  soften  the  blaze ;  thus  the  room  was  full  of  subdued 
golden  light,  taking  the  sharpness  off  outlines  and  mellowing 
shadows.  Beside  the  sofa  near  the  head  sat  Prince  Joseph.  His 
face  was  pale  ;  his  eyes  rested  on  the  beautiful  countenance  of  the 
girl,  full  of  mingled  pity,  admiration,  and  love.  He  saw  a  sparkle 
on  her  long  lashes.  She  was  red  about  the  eyes.  He  knew  she 
had  been  crying,  though  she  tried  to  make  light  of  her  accident, 
and  denied  that  she  was  in  pain.  Not  for  a  moment  did  he  think 
how  preposterous  was  her  claim,  made  to  him  at  St.  Bartholomee, 
to  be  one  of  those  who  stood  on  a  height  above  the  common  herd 
of  men  and  women.  The  height  she  had  battled  to  over  thorns 
and  sharp  stones  was  only  the  stage,  and  not  the  really  artistic 
pinnacle  occupied  by  a  great  actress  or  a  great  singer.  She  had 
aimed  at  nothing  higher  than  to  be  first  dancer  at  the  Court 
Opera  House,  and  had  failed  ignominiously. 

Prince  Joseph  was  unconscious  of  this.  Although  he  had 
lived  in  the  world,  he  was  marvellously  ignorant  of  it.  He  had 
no  sense  of  humour,  and  was  chivalrously  abhorrent  of  satire. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  seeing  and  laughing  over  the  audacity  and 
extravagance  of  a  common  dancing-girl,  he  was  stirred  to  his 
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heart's  core  with  pity  for  one  noble  in  mind  and  pure  of  soul, 
who  had  been  forced  by  her  necessities  to  follow  a  career  so 
unworthy  of  her. 

*  Indeed,  indeed,  dear  Signorina,  you  must  not  continue  on 
the  stage,  or  at  least  not  in  any  other  capacity  than  as  an  actress. 
I  am  sure  you  have  the  genius  for  that.' 

She  looked  sharply  up  at  him,  then  changed  her  questioning 
expression  to  one  of  entreaty.  '  Let  me  hear  what  you  advise, 
Illustrious  ? ' 

*  Do  not  call  me  that,  Laura.' 

4  There,  there ! '  she  exclaimed,  and  clapped  her  hands.  '  Just 
now  I  was  Signorina,  so  naturally  you  were  Illustrious.  Besides, 
this  is  not  dear  St.  Bartholomee.' 

She  turned  her  face  away. 

He  remained  silent  for  a  moment,  then  asked  tenderly,  '  What 
is  it,  Laura  ?  You  are  crying.' 

*  I  was  thinking  of  the  three  weeks  on  the  lake.     They  were 
happy,  happy  weeks,  were  they  not,  Joseph  ? ' 

She  put  out  her  hand  and  he  clasped  it  in  both  his. 

4  0  Joseph ! '  she  went  on,  *  I  wish  I  had  never  come  here. 
In  the  first  place  I  have  found  you  out ;  and  now  I  cannot  expect 
the  happiness  of  seeing  you  again  at  St.  Bartholomee  next 
summer.' 

*  I  will  be  there,  certainly,  Laura.' 

*  But  I  will  never  be  able  to  regard  you  in  the  same  light 
as   before.      Now    I    know   you   are   immeasurably    above    the 
Herr  von  Eschenlohe  I  knew.     And  now  you  know  that  I  am 
infinitely  below  the  Fraulein  Rosenberg  you  became  acquainted 
with.' 

'  How  below  ? '  he  asked.     *  Not  so  at  all.' 

'Yes,  I  am,'  she  replied.  She  did  not  withdraw  her  hand 
from  his.  *  You  thought  me  then  a  young  lady  of  some  position 
in  life,  perhaps  an  authoress,  perhaps  a  female  professor  of  modern 
languages  in  a  girls'  school,  perhaps  an  artist,  perhaps  a  great 
singer.  Now  you  know  that  I  have  no  position  at  all,  literally 
none.  I  am  but  a  poor  dancing-girl  who  has  injured  her  foot  and 
is  thrown  out  of  her  profession  to  starve  and  die.' 

'  Good  God,  Laura !  are  you  serious  ?  ' 

*  How  can  I  be  other  than  serious  ? '  she  replied.     '  What  has 
taken  place  is  transcendently   serious  to  me.     That  which  has 
occurred  is  to  me  as  much  of  moment  as  blindness  to  the  painter 
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and  deafness  to  the  musician.  I  have  so  injured  my  ankle  that  I 
shall  not  be  able  to  dance  for  eighteen  months  at  least — if  then. 
My  doctor  says  that  it  would  have  been  a  hundred  times  better 
had  I  broken  a  bone :  the  broken  bones  unite  and  become  firmer 
than  before,  but  the  sprain  leaves  a  permanent  weakness.  Besides, 
my  rejection  from  the  Court  Opera  House  is  fatal  to  my  success 
elsewhere.  Alas  !  I  told  you  at  St.  Bartholomee  that  I  was 
confident  in  my  future.  I  could  always  earn  my  livelihood.  I 
had  not  reckoned  on  such  an  accident  as  this,  which  incapacitates 
me  from  continuing  in  my  profession.' 

*  Grieved  as  I  am  at  your  accident,'  said  the  young  Prince,  *  I 
am  glad  on  this  account.     I  should  be  sorry  to  see  you  continue 
in  your  profession.' 

'Why  so?' 

4  Because  you  are  too  great  in  mind  and  soul  for  it.  You 
were  born  for  something  better.' 

Laura  laughed.  *  But  in  the  meantime,  what  am  I  to  do  for 
my  daily  bread  ?  I  must  work  for  my  living.' 

'Have  no  fears  on  that  score,  Laura.     I  shall  be  proud- ' 

She  did  not  allow  him  to  finish  his  sentence. 

'  I— I  am  proud,  Joseph.  Though  I  am  only  a  dancing-girl, 
I  am  too  proud  to  accept  one  penny  that  I  have  not  honestly 
earned.' 

'  What,  not  from  a  friend  ? ' 

*  No ;  not  from  a  friend.' 

4  You  are  very  cruel  to  me,  Laura.  It  would  be  the  greatest 
pleasure  to  me ' 

*And  to  me  the  greatest  of  humiliations.  Indeed,  Joseph, 
you  are  too  noble  to  offer  this  seriously.  You  know  what  would 
be  said.  You  know  how  the  world  judges.'  She  drew  her  hand 
from  his.  *  If  there  is  one  thing  I  prize,  it  is  my  honour.  I 
may  have  no  position  in  the  world,  but  I  have  a  good  name.  A 
faux  pas  has  lost  me  my  profession,  but  no  faux  pas  shall  forfeit 
my  fair  name.' 

'You  are  right,  Laura,'  he  said  ;  'always  clear-sighted  and 
right.  I  wish  I  saw  what  could  be  done.' 

'  Nothing  can  be  done.  You  must  cease  to  call  on  me.  I  do 
not  wish  it.  It  will  be  observed,  and  compromise  that  which  I 
have  told  you  I  value  highly.' 

'  You  drive  me  from  your  side  ?  ' 

'  In  my  own  interest,  and  in  yours.  It  is  unspeakably  pleasant 
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to  me  to  see  you  here,  and  to  hear  your  kind  voice,  but  it  will 
not  do.  The  world  will  talk.' 

'  Curse  the  world ! '  exclaimed  Prince  Joseph,  rising  and  pacing 
the  room.  *  0  Laura  !  I  cannot  express  to  you  the  weariness  and 
disgust  I  feel  in  treading  the  eternal  round  of  social  duties.  Ee- 
strained  on  every  side — nature  cramped,  the  soul  oppressed,  we 
become  mere  machines,  not  men.  Would  to  Heaven  I  had  been 
born  in  some  other  station  of  life,  in  which  I  could  have  acted 
as  I  liked,  gone  where  I  liked,  said  what  I  liked,  worked  at 
what  I  liked,  and  chosen — a  congenial  spirit  with  whom  to  asso- 
ciate ! ' 

'  And  I  might  say,  Would  to  Heaven  I  had  been  born  in  the 
lap  of  good  fortune  !  where  I  had  not  to  toil  and  submit  to 
humiliations  many,  eat  the  bread  of  bitterness,  be  insulted,  and 
trodden  under  foot.' 

1  Who  has  dared  to  insult  and  trample  on  you  ?  ' 

*  A  lone  girl,  endued  with  some  comeliness,  forced  by  poverty 
to  appear  in  public,  cannot  escape  the  insulting  looks  and  words 
of  men.' 

Prince  Joseph  stood  still  beside  Laura,  and  with  quivering 
voice  he  said,  c  Promise  me  this  !  Promise  me  this,  dear  friend  ! 
Never  go  on  the  stage  again.' 

*  I  can  make  no  promise  till  I  have  found  some  other  means 
of  earning  an  honest  penny.     Joseph,  I  hate  appearing  in  public ! 
I  hate  myself  every  time  that  I  have  danced  on  the  stage ;  but 
prava,  necessitous  has  driven  me  to  it.     Point  out  to  me  some  other 
way  of  subsistence,  and  I  will  relinquish  my  profession  with  joy. 
But  what  am  I  saying  ?     My  profession  has  cast  me  off.     I  am  a 
wreck.     Look  at  this.'     She  drew  the  kerchief,  exposing  a  deli- 
cate  bare  foot  with  the  ankle  bandaged  with  wet  compresses. 
4  This  does  not  look  hopeful  for  a  dancer,  does  it,  Joseph  ? ' 

The  Prince  resumed  his  seat  at  the  sofa  head. 

'  Tell  me,  Laura,  what  is  your  ideal  of  happiness  ?  ' 

'That  is  soon  told,'  she  answered.     'I  have  had  enough  of 

battling  with  the  world.     I  have  tried  my  strength,  and  it  has 

failed  me.     The  will  of  a  woman  may  be  strong,  but  the  forces 

arrayed  against  her  are  too  many  for  her  to  overcome.     My  ideal 

of  happiness  is  therefore  to  have  a  shelter  under  the  wing  of  a 

protector  who  would  shield  me  from  the  rough  usage  of  life.     I 

would  live  away  from  the  great  rush  of  mankind,  in  some  sunny 

southern  nook,  where  there  are  flowers  in  midwinter,  and'  the 
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snows  are  high  up  on  the  mountains  to  the  north.  But  I  would 
not  be  wholly  out  of  the  world,  away  from  its  artistic  and  intel- 
lectual life ;  and  in  such  a  home  I  would  strive  to  be  a  companion 
to  my  protector,  associating  myself  with  all  his  pursuits — one 
with  him  in  everything.' 

*  Laura,  that  is  my  ideal  also.     But  I  am  cut  off  from  it  by  my 
rank  and  position.' 

4 1  am  not  given  the  chance  of  it,'  laughed  the  girl.  '  It  is  a 
far-off  and  impossible  dream  to  me.  But,  Joseph,  surely  you 
will  be  happy.  You  have  made  a  suitable  choice,  and  the  Prin- 
cess Stephanie,  according  to  all  accounts,  will  make  an  excellent 
wife.' 

Joseph  coloured.  *  It  is  not  true,  Laura — it  is  not  true  that 
I  am  going  to  marry  her.  I  could  not  ask  a  woman  to  be  my 
wife  to  whom  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  give  my  heart.  I  have 
incurred  the  King's  displeasure,  and  my  mother  is  greatly  an- 
noyed, but  I  cannot  help  myself.  It  would  be  dishonourable  in 
me  to  take  a  woman  to  be  my  companion  for  life  with  estrange- 
ment from  her  in  my  soul.' 

*  Is  the  engagement  come  to  an  end  ? ' 
'  There  never  was  an  engagement.' 

'  How  was  that  ?  It  was  matter  of  common  talk  in  the  town 
that  you  were  betrothed  to  the  Princess  Stephanie.' 

'  Nevertheless,  there  was  no  engagement.  Something — some 
one  stood  between  us.' 

'  Shall  I  make  to.  you  a  confession  ? '  asked  Laura,  timidly, 
raising  her  eyes  to  his. 

'Yes,  Laura:  we  have  no  secrets  between  us,  we  are  fast 
friends.' 

*  I  have  had  a  call.     Herr  Pickelmeyer,  the  director,  has  been 
here.     He  is  a  man  in  receipt  of  a  good  income ;  he  is  intelligent 
and  well  educated,  in  middle  age,  and  not  uncomely.     He  has  a 
strong  sense  of  art,  and  is  altogether  an  interesting  man.     He 
has  visited  me  several  times  to  inquire  after  my  poor  foot ;  and 
this  day  he  was  here  again,  to  lay  himself  and  his  fortune  before 
this  lamed  foot.' 

*  You  refused  him  ?     Of  course  you  refused  him ! ' 
4 1  did.' 

Prince  Joseph  stood  up,  and  went  to  the  window,  where 
he  remained  looking  out.  He  had  drawn  up  the  blind,  as  the 
sun  was  set.  He  remained  there,  gazing  abstractedly  into  the 
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park,  where  strollers  were  walking  enjoying  the  beautiful  autumn 
evening. 

Laura  watched  him  ;  a  roguish  expression  was  in  her  eye  when 
unobserved.  If  the  King  had  seen  it,  he  would  have  exclaimed — 
'  That  is  certainly  the  ragged  little  Jewess  so  skilful  in  faux  pas. 
I  recognise  the  cunning  twinkle  of  the  eye.  I  stake  my  crown 
on  the  identity  ! ' 

1  Laura ! '  cried  Prince  Joseph,  turning  round,  and  instantly 
the  expression  of  the  girl  changed. 

*  Yes,  Joseph  ? ' 

'  Why  did  you  refuse  Herr  Pickelmeyer  ?  ' 

*  Because,  my  friend,  something  and  some  one  stood  between  us.' 
'  Laura !  dear  Laura ! '  burst  from  the  young  man.     *  It  is  of 

no  use  disguising  the  truth.  We  love  each  other.  That  I  love 
you,  dearly,  madly,  needs  no  confession  on  my  part :  you  must 
have  read  my  heart.  Laura,  how  selfish  I  am !  I  have  been  ex- 
acting of  you  all  kinds  of  sacrifices.  I  have  said :  Because  I  wish 
it,  you  must  leave  the  stage.  Because  I  wish  it,  you  must  not 
earn  your  livelihood.  Because  I  wish  it,  you  must  abandon  the 
profession  for  which  you  have  been  trained.  Because  I  wish  it, 
you  must  refuse  the  honourable  offer  of  a  well-to-do  and  clever 
man,  who  might  have  made  you  happy.  I  have  stood  between 
you  and  an  easy  and  assured  position.  In  return,  you  ask  me 
nothing.  I  offer  you  means — you  refuse  it.  You  will  not 
jeopardise  your  honour  by  accepting  anything  of  me.  The  only 
request  you  make  of  me  is  to  keep  away.  Laura,  I  cannot  do  that. 
I  must  see  you.  I  must  hear  you  talk.  I  must  dream  of  a  happy 
life  with  you  as  a  dear,  dear  companion  at  my  side.  Laura,  you 
have  asked  no  sacrifice  of  me,  and  I  feel  that  I  am  bound  to  make 
one.  I  must  sacrifice  one  thing  or  the  other — my  rank  to  secure 
happiness,  or  happiness  to  maintain  my  rank.  Let  rank  and 
position  go.  I  do  not  value  them,  and  my  whole  soul  thirsts  and 
hungers  for  a  sweet  and  quiet  life,  with  you  as  my  dear  com- 
panion. You  know  that  I  cannot  raise  you  to  my  position.  The 
laws  of  the  land  forbid  it.  I  might  marry  you  morganatically, 
but  I  will  not.  I  honour  you  too  highly  to  offer  you  my  left 
hand.  You  shall  have  my  right,  or  none  at  all.  Will  you  take 
it,  Laura  ? '  He  held  it  forth.  Then  she  put  her  hand  in  his. 
«  For  life  and  death,  Laura  ?  ' 

*  Yes,  for  life  and  death,  Joseph  ! ' 

<  I  will  see  what  arrangement  can  be  made,  and  let  you  know. 
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But,  Laura,  you  shall  be  my  wife,  my  own  legitimate  wife,  even  if 
I  have  to  lay  aside  my  coronet.' 

'  0  Joseph !  will  not  the  world  say  you  have  made  a  faux 
pas?' 

VI. 

MARRIAGE  is  not  the  light  and  easy  matter  in  Grermany  that  it  is 
in  England.  The  war  of  1870-71  not  only  emancipated  Grermany 
from  fear  of  France,  but  emancipated  the  young  marrying  men 
from  the  fear  of  the  burgomasters  and  corporations  of  their  native 
villages.  Till  then,  throughout  the  major  portion  of  Fatherland, 
such  a  fatherly  interest  was  felt  in  the  young  that  they  were  not 
allowed  to  marry  till  the  village  vestry  (as  we  should  call  it)  had 
sat  on  the  proposal  and  approved  of  it.  Even  now,  in  places 
where  peasants  own  land,  the  family  sits  in  conclave,  and,  where 
there  are  several  brothers,  one  is  elected  as  the  marrying  man,  to 
carry  on  the  family  and  hold  together  the  ancestral  acres,  and  the 
rest  submit  to  a  celibate  life,  working  on  the  farm  for  their  mar- 
ried brother,  without  a  thought  of  violating  the  family  compact. 
Among  the  upper  nobility  the  right  remains  of  holding  family 
courts  to  decide  on  the  matrimonial  affairs  of  the  house,  and  the 
decisions  of  these  courts  have  the  validity  of  law. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  a  marriage  not  approved  by 
the  family  council  becomes  invalid  before  the  law,  and  may  be 
dissolved,  although  performed  in  church.  Moreover,  a  member 
of  one  of  the  princely  houses  who  marries  out  of  his  own  sphere, 
even  into  a  noble  house  which  is  not '  immediate,'  bastardises  his 
children,  and  may  at  any  time  cancel  his  marriage  and  contract 
another.  Such  unions  are  called  morganatic,  and  are  made  with 
the  left  hand. 

If,  however,  a  prince  elects  to  marry  legally,  with  his  right 
hand,  some  woman  who  does  not  belong  to  the  sovereign  and 
*  immediate '  houses,  he  forfeits  his  title,  his  rank,  and  sinks  to 
the  position  of  his  wife.  All  the  sixteen  quarterings  of  his  here- 
ditary arms  are  effaced,  and  he  stands  in  the  position  of  one 
founding  a  family  without  a  past.  "We  have  seen  quite  recently, 
in  England,  the  marriage  of  a  Prince  Wittgenstein  to  a  lady  of 
respectable  family.  The  result  was  that  his  title  and  position 
passed  as  effectually  as  by  his  death  from  him  to  his  elder  son  by 
a  former  wife. 

As  bubbles  rise  from  the  bottom,  so  with  the  bubble  fame. 
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The  fame  of  Prince  Joseph's  engagement  came  to  his  mother  from 
below,  through  her  lady's  maid. 

'  Nonsense  ! '  exclaimed  the  Princess.  '  Aenchen,  impossible  ! 
Where  did  you  hear  this  cock-and-bull  tale  ?  My  son  would  not 
so  forget  himself.  The  thing  is  inconceivable.  I  cannot — I  will 
not  believe  it ! ' 

'  Transparency,' l  answered  the  maid,  *  it  is  too  terribly  true. 
I  heard  it  from  Ernst,  the  valet  of  his  Highness.  Ernst  tells  me 
that  he  met  the  mother  of  the  young  lady,  and  she  assured  him 
it  was  so.  The  Prince  was  at  St.  Bartholomee,  on  the  Konig 
See,  last  summer  for  three  weeks,  and  there  met  the  Fraulein. 
Ernst  says  they  were  about  together  every  day,  either  boating  or 
climbing  the  mountains.  And  now,  Transparency,  the  young 
lady  has  come  to  the  capital,  and  his  Highness  has  visited  her 
repeatedly,  and  is  resolved  to  marry  her.' 

'  I  cannot  believe  it.  The  idea  is  too  horrible.  There  will  be 
an  arrangement.  He  will  not  be  such  a — he  will  not  be  so  un- 
reasonable as  to  marry  her ! ' 

*  I  assure  you,  Transparency,  he  is  determined  to  do  so.' 

'  Eun,  Aenchen,  with  a  note  to  Count  Lindenberg.  I  must 
see  him.  He  will  have  influence  with  my  son.' 

Half  an  hour  later  Count  Lindenberg  arrived  at  the  Waldau 
palace.  He  found  the  '  reigning  princess '  (as  the  head  of  an 
*  immediate  '  family  is  entitled,  though  all  sovereignty  has  gone 
from  it) — he  found  the  reigning  princess  in  high  excitement. 

Count  Lindenberg  was  a  perfect  man  of  the  world.  A 
gentleman  in  manner,  with  scrupulous  observance  of  all  etiquette 
necessary  in  court  and  in  society,  he  had  no  higher  ambition 
than  to  enjoy  life  and  stand  well  with  the  King.  He  was  without 
enthusiasm,  romance,  or  feeling.  '  A  charming  man,  a  depend- 
able man,'  said  the  princess,  'a  man  who  will  never  make  a 
faux  pas' 

She  was  relieved  to  see  him  and  pour  out  her  alarm  into  his 
ear.  'You  do  not  know  as  I  do,  Count,  how  untrustworthy 
Joseph  is.  He  was  a  delicate  boy,  and  his  constitution  has  never 
been  strong.  This  has  obliged  him  in  early  youth  to  live  more 
to  himself  and  out  of  the  social  world  than  befits  one  of  his  rank. 
It  has  had  a  bad  effect  on  him.  He  is  impatient  of  our  social 
restraints,  and  chafes  at  the  etiquette  of  his  class.  He  spent  so 

1  The  title  is  '  Durchlaucht,'  literally  *  Transparency.'  The  absurdity  is  dis- 
guised in  the  English  '  Your  Serene  Highness.' 
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much  of  his  early  life  in  one  of  our  country  mansions  with  his 
tutor  that  he  likes  freedom  and  simplicity,  and  finds  city  life 
unendurable.  He  is  also  headstrong,  and  I  greatly  fear  he  will 
take  the  bit  in  his  mouth  and  run  away.  Who  is  this  girl  he  has 
taken  a  fancy  to  ? ' 

*  I  have  heard  something  about  it,'   said  Count  Lindenberg, 
'  but  I  had  no  idea  that  there  would  be  more  than  a  liaison.1 

'  A  great  deal  more.  That  I  should  not  have  minded.  But 
— marriage.' 

'  A  morganatic  marriage,  if  he  insists,  is  no  great  tie.  It  can 
always  be  broken  away  from.' 

'He  is  too  romantic  and  foolish  to  think  of  anything  less 
than  this.  Can  you  effect  aught,  Count  ?  ' 

'  I  will  do  what  I  can,  but  I  have  not  much  influence  with 
your  son.  The  King,  fortunately,  knows  nothing  of  this  yet,  and 
it  must  be  kept  from  him.  He  is  concerned  that  nothing  came 
of  the  introduction  to  the  Princess  Stephanie.' 

'  But  who  is  the  girl  ?  '  asked  the  mother  again. 

' 1  do  not  know  more  than  this.  She  came  here  from  Mann- 
heim to  try  her  luck  as  premiere  danseuse,  and  failed.  In  the 
ballet  she  fell  and  injured  her  ankle,  which  incapacitates  her 
from  dancing  again,  at  least  for  a  twelvemonth.  So  much  I 
know  from  the  Tagblatt  (Daily  News).  I  know  also  that  even 
if  she  had  not  hurt  herself  she  would  have  been  rejected.  She 
is  not  an  accomplished  dancer.  She  is  beautiful,  rather  Israelite 
in  eyes  and  nose  and  jaw,  but  passes  herself  off  as  an  Italian. 
If  you  wish,  Transparency,  I  will  institute  inquiries  as  to  her 
origin,  date  of  birth  and  of  vaccination.' 

The  Princess  moved  impatiently  in  her  chair. 

'No,  Lindenberg,  I  care  little  or  nothing  about  what  she 
was  or  what  will  become  of  her.  What  I  care  for  is  the  extrica- 
tion of  my  son  from  her  toils.  He  must  not  marry  her,  not 
even  morganatically.  It  will  injure  his  success  in  life.  Now 
is  the  time  to  nip  the  attachment  in  the  bud.  The  girl  is 
an  adventuress,  and  may,  no  doubt,  be  bought  off  at  this  early 
stage.' 

Lindenberg  shook  his  head. 

'  Why  do  you  doubt  ?  '  asked  the  Princess. 

*  Transparency,  she  is  no  fool.      His  Majesty  is  persuaded 
that  she  threw  herself  down  when  she  saw  the  opinion  of  the 
house  was  unfavourable,  and  so  converted  her  defeat  into   an 
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ovation.     The  move  was  clever,  and  succeeded.     Such  a  person 
will  not  let  go  her  grasp  on  Joseph  for  a  sum  of  money,' 

*  Do  what  you  can.' 

*  I  will  do  my   utmost,  certainly,  Princess,  at  the   risk  of 
embroiling  myself  with  Joseph,' 

I  Oh,  Lindenberg !  I  wish  you  were  my  son.      I  hate  senti- 
mentality in  a  man.     Between  us,  be  it  whispered,  Joseph  is  a 
fool.' 

On  leaving  the  Waldau  palace  the  Count  drove  straight  to 
the  lodgings  of  the  Signorina.  He  knew  that  he  would  not  en- 
counter Prince  Joseph  there,  as  he  was  in  attendance  on  the  King. 

He  was  received  at  once  by  Laura. 

*  Upon  my  word,  Signorina,'  said  the  Count,  '  my  dear  friend 
Waldau  has  good  taste  to  lose  his  heart  to  one  so  charming  as 
yourself.    I  only  regret  that  he  has  forestalled  me.' 

'  Has  Joseph  sent  you  here  ?  '  asked  the  girl,  with  a  suspicious 
glance  of  her  beautiful  eyes. 

*  On    the    contrary,  Signorina,  Joseph  would  eat  his  heart 
out  with  jealousy  if  he  knew  I  were  here.     He  is    selfish,  is 
Joseph,  and  would  hide  his  treasure  from  the   eyes  of  all  men. 
But,  faith  !  I  would  do  the  same  were  I  so  rich :  I  should  begrudge 
the  sun  its  look  on  this  lovely  face,  and  the  wind  its  freedom  in 
kissing  this  sweet  cheek.' 

Laura  made  no  answer,  she  waited  to  learn  to  what  this 
would  lead. 

I 1  have  come  on  my  own  account,  Signorina,  and  on  that  of 
the  family  of  Waldau.     Joseph  is  my  friend  and  comrade.     I  am 
interested  in  all  that  concerns  him,  and  I  do  not  want  him  to 
place  himself  in  a  false  position.' 

'  I  wait  for  further  explanation.' 

*  I  have  heard,  Signorina,  that  the  Prince  has  proposed  to 
marry  you.' 

« He  has.' 

'Now  are  you  aware  of  the  consequences?' 
'  I  suppose  so.' 

'  I  do  not  think  you  are.  If  he  marries  below  his  rank  and 
without  the  consent  of  his  family,  he  forfeits  all  his  rights.' 

*  Yes,  he  sacrifices  his  title.      In  love  there  must  be  sacrifice.' 
4  Quite  so.      The  sacrifice  of  title  is  great.     But  he  sacrifices 

something  more.     He  loses  all  his  rights  on  the  Waldau  estates. 
He  loses  his  place  in  the  family.     He  becomes  as  a  dead  man, 
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who  can  draw  no  revenues.     All  he  will  have  to  subsist  on  will 
be  the  alms  afforded  him  by  the  family.' 

*  Is  this  true  ?  '     She  was  startled. 

*  As  true  as  that  you  are  a  Jewess.' 

She  coloured  and  sprang  to  her  feet.  '  I  am  an  Italian,  I 
am  of  a  noble  family  in  the  Trentino.' 

*  You  never  knew  Frankfort-on-Main  and  the  Juden  Gasse  ? 
You  never  sold  matches  to  passers-by  ? ' 

Her  eyes  fell,  she  resumed  her  place  on  the  sofa,  and  turned 
her  face  away  sulkily,  and  said,  *  Go  on  ! ' 

Count  Lindenberg  laughed.  The  shot  had  told.  The  King 
was  right.  This  was  the  same  young  girl  who  was  skilled  in 
making  faux  pas. 

Presently  Laura  turned  her  face  round  and  laughed  also, 
laughed  merrily,  with  a  wicked  twinkle  in  her  eyes.  *  You  are 
of  the  world,  Count,  and  know  its  ways.  You  are  not  like 
Joseph.  There  ! ' — she  held  out  her  hand  to  him — '  keep  the 
secret  of  a  poor  girl  who  must  push  her  fortunes.'  He  took  her 
fingers  and  kissed  them. 

'  I  respect  your  secret,'  he  said ;  t  and  now,  seriously,  let  us  to 
business  again.  Now  we  understand  each  other.  We  are  both 
of  the  world ;  so  we  will  reckon  with  each  other  without  sentiment. 
Shall  it  be  so  ?  ' 

*  Go  on,'  she  replied. 

'Very  well,  Fraulein.  If  Joseph  marries  you  without  his 
father  and  mother's  consent,  he  ceases  to  belong  to  the  Waldaus. 
He  loses  his  family  name.  He  is  cut  from  the  family  tree.  He 
has  no  longer  claims  on  the  family  estates.  You  clearly  under- 
stand that  ?  Consequently  if  he  defies  the  Waldau  house  in  this 
matter,  he  is  reduced  to  beggary.  If  you  are  a  poor  girl  pushing 
your  fortunes,  as  you  say,  you  are  pushing  them  into  a  cul-de-sac 
if  you  lead  Joseph  to  the  altar.  You  will  do  better  for  yourself 
and  for  him  if  you  make  some  other  arrangement.' 

Laura  shook  her  head.  '  To  be  cast  aside  in  a  couple  of  years. 
No,  Count,  I  will  not  think  of  that.' 

i  Then  will  you  treat  with  the  family  ?  You  will  not  find  the 
Princess  unreasonable.  If  you  confer  on  her  the  great  obligation 
of  leaving  the  capital,  and  breaking  off  all  connection  with  her  son, 
.  she  will  do  what  she  can  to  show  her  gratitude.' 

*  You  see  the  state  I  am  in,'  said  Laura,  *  lamed  by  a  cruel 
accident.     The  doctor  absolutely  forbids ' 

13—5 
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'  There,  there  ! '  interrupted  Lindenberg.  *  You  forget  that  I 
am  a  man  of  the  world,  and  know  its  ways.  I  admire  your  clever- 
ness in  covering  your  retreat.  You  threw  yourself  down.' 

Laura  looked  wonderingly  at  him.  Then  he  laughed,  and  she 
laughed  also. 

*  I  like  you,  Count,'  she  said  :  '  you  are  indeed  a  man  of  the 
world.' 

'  To  return  to  business,'  said  he  :  '  will  you  leave  the  capital  ? 
You  cannot  obtain  a  place  here  on  the  stage.  If  you  like,  I  will 
recommend  you  to  my  friend  the  Prince  of  Hohenneuffen-Siegburg. 
He  has  a  little  theatre  at  Siegburg,  and  will  be  delighted  to  see 
you  dance  on  his  stage.' 

She  tossed  her  head.     '  I  thank  you.' 

4  Why  do  you  not  leave  the  ballet  and  take  to  the  drama  ? 
You  are  inimitable  as  an  actress.' 

Laura  laughed.  *  I  am  not  going  to  work  for  my  living  when 
I  have  a  living  offered  me  for  nothing.' 

*  Well,  at  what  price  will  you  go  ?  ' 

*  You  put  matters  in  a  coarse  and  indelicate  form.     Say,  what 
is  the  worth  of  the  gratitude  of  the  Princess  Waldau  ?  ' 

'  I  do  not  know  for  certain.  As  far  as  I  can  weigh  it — two 
thousand  thalers '  (£300). 

'  Make  it  three  thousand '  (£450),  'and  I  will  go.' 

*  Be  it  so.     Two  thousand  down  and  fifteen  hundred  at  six 
months.   A  bond,  moreover,  from  you  not  to  return  to  the  capital, 
or  to  forfeit  the  whole,  so  that  should  you  change  your  mind  we 
may  come  down  on  you  and  lock  you  up.' 

YII. 

1  DEAK,  dear  friend ! — You  will  see  me  no  more.  I  have  fled. 
My  conscience  will  not  suffer  me  to  stay.  The  sacrifice  you  offer 
I  dare  not  accept.  It  is  too  great.  I  am  too  unworthy.  Never 
could  I  forgive  myself  had  I  separated  you  from  your  family  and 
broken  the  heart  of  your  mother,  and  brought  the  grey  hairs  of 
the  Prince  your  father  with  sorrow  to  the  grave.  No  !  far  be  from 
me  to  do  that  which  is  unworthy  of  me.  At  least  I  will  preserve  a 
clear  conscience.  I  will  be  able  to  say  to  myself,  "  Thou  hast  done 
what  was  honourable."  Fare  thee  well,  best  heart-loved  friend. 
Never,  never  shall  I  forget  those  happy  days  at  St.  Bartholomee. 
Will  they  ever  return?  I  cannot  believe  it.  Happiness  is  for 
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you,  born  in  a  palace,  nurtured  in  wealth,  not  for  a  poor  orphan 
girl  with  nothing  but  her  genius  and  her  integrity  of  purpose  to 
carry  her  through  the  world !  Oh  that  this  aching  heart  were  at 
rest  in  the  ancestral  vault  of  the  de  Monterosas  in  the  Treutino ! 
Farewell,  best  loved,  only  loved  one  !  I  can  no  more  ;  my  tears 
blind  my  eyes,  they  distil  over  my  paper,  they  mingle  with  my 
ink.  Pardon  the  briny  blots  ;  they  are  pledges  of  my  affection, 
tokens  of  the  agony  I  endure  in  tearing  myself  from  you  to  pursue 
alone  the  thorny  path  !  To  think  that  after  six  months — St.  Bar- 
tholomee.  I  mean,  it  will  be  the  anniversary  of  our  meeting 
there.  Alas  !  shall  I  outlive  that  sad  anniversary  ?  Joseph !  I 
learned  that  if  you  married  me  you  would  forfeit  everything — be 
poor,  almost  penniless,  be  estranged  from  your  family.  I  think 
nothing  of  money ;  but  I  cannot  reconcile  it  to  my  conscience 
to  step  between  you  and  your  parents.  Farewell ! — Your  heart- 
broken *  LAURA.' 

This  letter  reached  Joseph  next  morning.  He  read  and  re- 
read it  with  despair  in  his  heart.  He  pressed  it  to  his  lips,  but 
without  discerning  that  the  teardrops  that  stained  it  were  drops  of 
eau  sucre. 

4 Noble,  disinterested,  heroic-hearted  girl!  '  he  exclaimed. 
'  Ten  thousand  times  art  thou  dearer  to  me  now  than  before ! 
Now  I  see  the  whole  purity  and  beauty  of  your  soul.' 

He  tried  to  discover  whither  Laura  had  fled,  but  was  baffled  in 
his  inquiry  :  she  had  so  completely  effaced  her  traces  that  he  was 
unable  to  follow  her. 

The  winter  was  cold.  The  capital  lay  high,  on  a  bald  exposed 
plain,  where  the  changes  of  temperature  are  rapid.  Joseph  was  at 
no  time  strong ;  anxiety  and  heartache,  the  weariness  of  Court  life, 
began  to  tell  on  his  delicate  constitution,  and  he  became  subject 
to  a  cough.  His  mother  was  anxious,  and  the  doctors  advised  a 
spring  on  the  Eiviera.  The  Princess  was  glad  to  send  him  away ; 
change  of  scene  would  do  him  good,  and  his  sister,  the  Princess 
Irmgard,  showed  a  little  token  of  delicacy — or  perhaps  disappoint- 
ment, as  nothing  had  been  settled  as  yet  about  the  Prince  Leut- 
hold.  He  was  still  attentive,  but  did  not  propose.  Perhaps  her 
leaving  might  precipitate  matters.  A  family  known  to  the 
Waldaus  was  wintering  at  Mentone,  the  Baron  and  Baroness 
Weissenhorn,  with  three  charming  daughters. 

So  Joseph  and  his  sister  left  Germany,  its  frosts  and  bitter 
winds,  and  arrived  in  a  couple  of  days  in  another  climate,  in  a  land 
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bursting  into  flower — tulips  and  red  anemones  in  all  the  vineyards. 
The  Mediterranean  was  blue  as  the  Alpine  gentian,  the  sky  above 
blue,  and  the  sun  hot.  The  north  winds  were  caught  and  cast 
back  upon  the  wintry  plains  of  Germany  by  the  Maritime  Alps. 

Joseph,  who  had  been  looking  sad,  began  to  smile.  The  quiet, 
the  beauty,  the  sun  cheered  him.  Then  he  thought  how  Laura 
had  pictured  such  a  spot  when  telling  him  what  was  her  ideal  of 
happiness,  and  he  sighed  for  the  dear  companion  at  his  side  who 
could  share  his  thoughts.  Irmgard  was  a  nice  girl,  but  her  world 
was  the  Court ;  away  from  that  was  banishment  and  death.  Her 
only  pleasure  at  Mentone  was  to  hear  of,  or  converse  about,  the 
capital.  The  family  of  von  Weissenhorn  were  agreeable  ;  the 
young  ladies  fresh,  and  enthusiastic  about  art  and  natural  history. 
Joseph  saw  a  good  deal  of  them,  and  most  of  all  of  the  eldest, 
Hermine,  who  read  Schopenhauer  and  liked  to  discuss  philo- 
sophy. He  was  courteous  to  her,  and  she  made  a  set  at  him.  Of 
this  he  was  unconscious,  engrossed  as  he  was  in  thoughts  of  Laura, 
and  wonder  whether  she  would  be  at  St.  Bartholomee  in  June. 
There  were  no  other  Germans  at  Mentone  that  winter  ;  therefore 
the  young  prince  and  his  sister  were  necessarily  thrown  into  daily 
association  with  the  Weissenhorns.  The  Baron  was  an  intelligent 
man  and  good  company. 

Irmgard  wrote  home  every  week  chronicling  the  small  events 
of  every  day,  and  her  mother  drew  the  conclusion  that  Joseph  had 
forgotten  the  ballet-dancer  and  was  attaching  himself  to  Hermine 
von  Weissenhorn.  If  he  were  to  marry  her  it  would  be  a 
mesalliance,  but  it  would  be  better  than  that  other  affair  from 
which  it  had  cost  the  Waldaus  five  hundred  pounds  to  extricate 
their  eldest  son.  A  romantic  fool  like  Joseph  must  be  married  as 
soon  as  possible,  to  save  him  from  some  other  folly ;  let  him  take 
'the  Weissenhorn'  and  hand  on  the  coronet  to  his  brother 
Kudolph,  a  finer  fellow  altogether  than  his  elder  brother,  a  man 
who  understood  life  and  was  not  likely  to  take  false  steps. 
Rudolph  was  just  of  age.  He  was  in  the  army,  was  a  great 
favourite  at  Court,  fascinated  all  the  young  ladies  of  the  capital, 
and  excited  universal  regret  that  perverse  fate  had  made  him  a 
younger  son. 

In  May  Joseph  and  his  sister  returned  to  the  capital,  looking 
much  better.  Joseph  had  lost  his  cough,  and,  though  his  eye  was 
almost  feverishly  bright  and  his  cheek  sunken,  yet  he  seemed 
better  in  spirits.  Irmgard  was  wild  with  delight  at  a  return  to 
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the  routine  of  revelry  which  had  become  with  her  a  necessary  of 
life.  Joseph,  on  the  other  hand,  had  enjoyed  the  quiet  of  the 
Eiviera,  the  walks  amongst  the  vineyards  flower-picking,  and  the 
excursions  up  the  mountain  glens.  The  freedom  from  restraint 
had  been  to  him  an  unspeakable  boon,  and  the  doctors  who  exa- 
mined him  on  his  return  pronounced  that  with  rest  and  relief 
from  anxieties  he  would  make  old  bones. 

He  then  announced  to  his  father  and  mother  that  he  was  pre- 
pared to  resign  his  hereditary  rights  to  his  brother  if  he  were 
assured  an  annual  income,  moderate  in  amount,  on  which  he  could 
live  at  ease  and  in  his  own  way.  His  proposal  was  closed  with 
eagerly.  His  mother  conjectured  that  he  intended  to  marry 
Hermine  von  Weissenhorn.  He  resigned  his  office  as  equerry  to 
the  King  and  his  place  in  the  army.  He  proposed  to  take  the 
name  of  Herr  von  Eschenlohe,  from  the  ruined  castle  belonging  to 
the  family  on  the  Swabian  Jura,  and  that  this  estate,  together  with 
a  yearly  rent-charge,  should  be  made  over  to  him,  the  estate  in 
perpetuity,  the  rent-charge  for  life. 

'  I  think,  my  dear  Joseph,  that  you  are  taking,  for  once  in 
your  life,  a  step  in  the  right  direction,'  said  his  mother.  '  Your 
brother  Kudolph  has  a  stronger  constitution  than  you ;  he  has 
neither  tubercles  on  the  lungs  nor  romance  in  the  brain.  For  the 
first,  pine  baths  are  recommended;  for  the  latter,  matrimony. 
You  are  quite  right,  Joseph.  The  Court  is  not  the  place  for  you; 
that  which  you  are  best  qualified  for  is  domestic  life,  and  that  is 
incompatible  with  life  in  society  and  about  a  Court.  Gro,  my  dear, 
and  may  you  soon  be  rocking  a  cradle  whilst  your  wife  knits  your 
stockings.  That  will  be  to  you  felicity  which  is  to  me  Philistinism.' 

Every  arrangement  had  been  completed  by  the  end  of  May. 
In  June,  Joseph  von  Eschenlohe,  no  longer  Hereditary  Prince  of 
Waldau,  free  from  care,  his  heart  dancing,  left  the  capital,  divested 
of  his  Court,  military,  social,  and  family  duties,  a  free  man,  and 
took  his  way  to  St.  Bartholomee. 

In  the  guest-book  of  that  establishment  may  be  read : — 

1869,  June  1.    Frl.  Laura  de  Monterosa  (Rosenberg)  and  mother. 
June  2.    Herr  Joseph  von  Eschenlohe  and  valet. 


And  underneath,  added  in  the  handwriting  of  the  host : — 

These  unfortunates  were  wedded  by  the  Vicar  of  Berchtesgaden 
on  June  16  following. 

On  May  28  Signorina  Laura  had   received  the  sum   of  one 
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thousand  five  hundred  marks  from  the  Waldau  family.  She  ac- 
knowledged it  with  grateful  thanks,  and  on  the  following  day  set 
out  for  St.  Earth olomee,  which  she  reached  on  June  1,  and  on  the 
next  day  had  the  pleasure  of  welcoming  her  friend  Joseph.  He, 
with  frankness,  told  her  what  he  had  done,  and  she,  without 
frankness,  told  him  nothing  of  the  money  she  had  received  from 
his  family.  Of  that  he  knew  nothing  till  a  week  after  their  mar- 
riage, when  they  were  sitting  by  the  lake  in  the  evening. 

*  Laura,'  he  said,  *  I  think  we  will  fulfil  your  ideal  picture  of 
happiness,  and  go  down  to  the  Eiviera  for  the  winter.  I  believe 
that  with  the  growth  of  civilisation  and  perfection  of  means  of 
transport,  no  one  who  can  afford  it  will  dream  of  wintering  in  the 
north,  but  will  go  to  sun  for  winter  as  he  goes  to  the  mountains 
or  seaside  for  summer.' 

4 1  shall  be  very  delighted,'  she  answered.  '  There  is  plenty  of 
society  there.' 

4  But  if  we  go,  there  is  surely  no  need  of  our  taking  with  us 
that  dreadful  vulgar  old  woman  whom  you  drag  about  with  you. 
Of  course,  when  you  were  single  you  needed  a  duenna,  but  not 
now ;  and  she  is  repugnant  to  me.' 

«  What— my  mother  ?  ' 

4  She  is  not  your  mother,  Laura.  You  told  me  she  was  hired 
to  act  as  companion  and  represent  a  mother.' 

4  But  she  is  my  mother  ! ' 

4  I  do  not  understand.     You  once  assured  me  she  was  not.' 

4  Oh  ! '  laughed  Laura,  *  I  only  said  that  because  you  did  not 
seem  to  like  her.' 

Joseph  looked  grave.  He  was  dissatisfied.  '  You  should  not 
have  trifled  with  the  truth,'  he*  said.  4  However,  to  change  the 
topic,  I  have  thought  that  after  leaving  here ' 

4  The  sooner  the  better,  I  am  sick  of  this  place.' 

4  Laura !  is  it  possible  ?  I  thought  this  was  a  paradise  to  you. 
You  have  surely  not  tired  of  being  with  me  ? ' 

4  No,  I  will  not  say  that ;  but  a  woman  loves  change,  and  I  see 
no  one  here  but  you  and  the  host  and  hostess,  my  mother,  and 
your  valet.  You  always  carry  me  away  at  this  lively  time  of  the 
day,  when  the  tourists  come.' 

4  Do  you  like  to  see  them  ?    I  thought  you  desired  to  fly  them.' 

4  On  the  contrary,  they  distract  me  in  my  ennui ;  there  is 
always  something  comic  about  them  that  excites  one's  amusement.' 

4  You  have  changed  your  opinion  greatly.' 
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'  A  woman  is  allowed  to  change.  Now  go  on  with  your  pro- 
posal. You  were  about  to  suggest  something.' 

*  Yes — I  said  I  had  a  scheme  for  going  somewhere  on  our 
leaving  this  place.     Where  would  you  like  to  go  ?  ' 

'  Anywhere  where  there  is  life.' 

'  I  know  your  desire  of  seeing  the  old  home  of  your  ancestors, 
in  the  Trentino :  you  have  so  often  spoken  with  feeling  of  the 
ruined  castle  of  Monterosa,  and  the  tombs  of  the  old  knights  in 
the  church.' 

'  Ah  ! '  said  Laura,  looking  down  confusedly.  She  took  up  the 
end  of  her  lace  shawl  and  played  with  it.  '  I  do  not  care  about 
going  there  now.  You  see,  dear  Joseph,  now  that  I  have  you  I 
do  not  care  for  the  past.' 

*  Thank  you  for  that,  dearest,'  he  said,  pressing  her  hand. 

*  But  surely  you  would  like  to  meet  once  more  the  old  com- 
panions of  childhood,  and  revisit  scenes  endeared  by  old  memo- 
ries— in  the  Trentino  ?  ' 

*  Not  at  all.     I  was  so  young  when  I  left  the  Trentino  that  I 
remember  next  to  nothing  about  it.' 

t  Where,  then,  shall  we  go,  dear  Laura  ? ' 

1  Oh,  to  Ischl.  There  the  empress,  and  perhaps  the  emperor,  take 
summer  holidays,  and  there  one  will  see  the  world,  grand  folk  and 
grand  dresses,  and  hear  the  band  and  lounge  in  the  Casino  garden, 
and  go  to  the  summer  theatre,  and  eat  ices  and  drink  champagne 
and  buy  jewellery.' 

4  Good  heavens,  Laura  !  I  thought  you  cared  for  none  of  these 
things,  and  delighted  in  mountain  solitudes  and  alpine  flowers.' 

4 1  hate  mountain  solitudes  and  cannot  abide  alpine  flowers.' 

4  In  the  winter  we  will  go  to  the  Eiviera.' 

'  Yes — to  Monte  Carlo.     I  want  to  try  my  luck  at  the  tables.' 

'  I  object  to  playing.' 

'  I  delight  in  it.' 

'  Well,  Laura,  I  dare  say  that  you  cannot  enjoy  the  Alps  now ; 
after  having  strained  your  ankle  last  autumn,  it  would  not  be  wise 
for  you  to  walk  much  among  rocks  or  on  slippery  turf.' 

*  I  did  not  strain  my  ankle.' 

*  Yes,  Laura,  when  you  fell — when  dancing  in  "  Eobert  the 
Devil." ' 

'  Dear  simpleton,  I  did  not  fall.     I  threw  myself  down.' 

*  Laura  !  what  do  you  mean  ?  ' 

4  Did  you  not  hear  the  hiss  ?     My  dancing  dissatisfied  the 
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critics.     It  was  necessary  for  me  to  gain  their  sympathy  and  save 
myself  from  an  ignominious  retreat.' 

Joseph  was  silent.     He  was  shocked  and  pained. 

*  Shall  we  go  to  the  Trentino  or  not  ?'  he  asked. 

'  No,'  she  said  impatiently.     *  What  is  the  Trentino  to  me  ?  ' 
t  At  least — it  is  your  birthplace.' 

*  Not  at  all.     That  was  all  a  lie.     I  am  no  Italian.     I  have 
never  been  in  the  Trentino  in  my  life.     I  was  born  and  bred  at 
Frankfort- on-Main.     I  am  a  Jewess.     My  father  was  an  old  rag 
and  bone  merchant.     Are  you  satisfied  ?   You  know  all  now.' 

'  One  thing  more,  Laura,'  he  said  gravely,  with  his  head  bowed. 
*  My  mother,  in  her  answer  received  to-day  to  my  announcement 
of  our  marriage,  says  something  which  I  cannot  make  out  about 
money  you  have  received.' 

'  Yes.  I  received  of  her  first  two  thousand,  and  only  a  few 
days  ago  fifteen  hundred  thalers.' 

I  What  for,  Laura  ? ' 

'  What  for,  stupid  ? — why,  for  giving  you  up.' 

I 1  do  not  comprehend.' 

*  Why,  she  and  your  friend  Count  Lindenberg  were  deter- 
mined to  prevent  our  marriage,  so  last  autumn  in  the  capital 
they  offered  me  three  thousand  five  hundred  thalers  if  I  would  go ; 
two  thousand  down,  and  fifteen  hundred  after  six  months.     Of 
course  I  accepted.' 

4  But,  Laura,  your  letters  to  me  contained  nothing  of  that.' 

1  Am  I  a  fool?' 

He  made  no  reply  to  this  question.  His  head  hung  lower  on 
his  chest.  '  Go  on,'  he  said  in  a  hollow  voice. 

'  Well,  I  accepted,  and  went.  I  received  the  last  payment  on 
the  twenty-eighth  of  May,  and  on  the  twenty-ninth  started  for 
St.  Bartholomee,  where  I  expected  to  meet  you.  Am  I  not 
clever  ? — I  have  got  both  that  sum  and  you.  How  Lindenberg 
must  gnash  his  teeth  to  know  I  have  outwitted  him ! ' 

'  You  saw  the  Count  ?  ' 

*  Several  times — a  man  of  the  world.     But  he  met  his  match 
in  me.' 

Joseph  stood  up.     '  I  am  cold,'  he  said.     *  I  will  go  in.' 

*  I  will  remain  sitting  here,'  she  said.     *  It  is  tiresome  indoors, 
and  only  a  little  less  tiresome  here.' 

As  Joseph  entered  the  old  priory  he  sighed  and  said  to  him- 
self, '  After  all — I  have  taken  a  false  step.' 
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vm, 

A  TWELVEMONTH  had  passed — just  a  twelvemonth,  for  it  was  again 
June ;  and  again  in  June  there  appeared  an  entry  in  the  guest- 
book  of  St.  Bartholomee. 

1870.    June  24.    Herr  and  Frau  von  Eschenlohe  with  infant  and  attendants. 

A  great  change  had  taken  place  in  the  appearance  of  Joseph 
von  Eschenlohe.  He  had  spent  the  winter  on  the  Kiviera,  but  the 
southern  aspect  and  soft  air  had  not  availed  to  arrest  the  rapid 
decline  into  which  he  had  fallen. 

A  bitter  disappointment  his  had  been.  He  had  sacrificed 
everything  for  a  woman  who  he  trusted  would  have  proved  a  con- 
genial companion,  and  had  found  too  late  that  he  was  linked  to 
one  entirely  unsympathetic,  selfish,  and  heartless. 

His  disappointment  had  precipitated  the  break-up  of  his  health. 
He  had  grown  worse  as  spring  came  on,  and  at  the  advent  of  summer 
he  was  seized  with  a  feverish  impatience  to  get  back  to  Germany, 
there  to  die.  A  little  child  was  born  to  him  in  April,  and,  as  soon 
as  his  wife  and  the  infant  could  leave  the  south,  his  face  was  set 
northwards. 

But  where  should  he  rest  till  the  last  change  came  ?  He  could 
not  go  to  the  capital.  His  wife  would  not  be  noticed  there  by 
his  family,  and  his  father  and  mother  were  too  occupied  in  political 
and  social  affairs  to  give  him  attention.  St.  Bartholomee  was  a 
quiet,  beautiful  spot,  where  he  had  spent  the  happiest  days  of  his 
life  :  he  would  go  there.  Frau  von  Eschenlohe  was  ill-pleased  at 
the  choice,  but  she  could  not  refuse  to  accompany  him.  Her 
little  fortune  of  three  thousand  five  hundred  thalers  was  gone, 
spent  at  Monte  Carlo,  or  in  dresses  and  jewellery. 

She  had  grown  even  more  beautiful  than  before — the  girlish 
bud  had  burst  into  splendid  bloom.  She  had  attracted  great 
admiration  at  Ischl,  at  Monte  Carlo,  and  at  Mentone.  Wherever 
she  went  she  had  been  flattered  and  courted.  She  loved  gaiety, 
distraction,  and  conquests.  The  sick  husband  saw  little  of  her 
till  she  began  to  expect  the  arrival  of  the  child,  and  then  she 
harassed  him  with  her  perversity,  caprice,  and  ill-humour. 

Whilst  on  the  road  Joseph  caught  cold,  and  when  he  reached 
St.  Bartholomee  was  confined  to  his  room.  It  became  obvious  to 
host  and  hostess  that  he  would  never  leave  it.  A  Sister  of  Mercy 
was  sent  for  to  nurse  him,  as  Laura  could  not,  or  would  not, 
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undertake  the  responsibility.  She  had  a  nurse  for  the  child.  She 
spent  much  of  her  time  in  dressing  and  walking,  or  sitting  before 
the  priory  watching  the  arrival  and  departure  of  the  visitors,  and 
occasionally  entering  into  conversation  with  them.  But  this  year 
tourists  were  few.  The  Franco-German  war  was  in  progress. 
Husbands,  brothers,  sons  were  in  the  field,  and  the  few  men  at 
home  were  overworked  in  business  and  unable  to  take  holiday. 
The  women  had  not  the  heart  to  make  pleasure  excursions  whilst 
those  they  loved  were  under  arms. 

Joseph  von  Eschenlohe  had  followed  the  campaign  with  a 
lively  interest.  His  own  regiment  had  been  engaged  and  sharply 
treated.  But  for  Laura  he  would  have  been  in  the  battle-field, 
and  fallen  gloriously  for  his  country.  Better  that  than  to  die  of 
a  broken  heart  and  worn  lungs.  He  had  left  the  army  when  he 
resigned  his  title — for  her.  It  was  disappointment  which  had 
cast  him  down  and  taken  the  vital  energy  from  him.  But  for  the 
false  step  he  would  have  had  sufficient  health  to  have  gone  with 
his  regiment  into  battle — he  supposed  so,  rightly  or  wrongly. 

His  place  was  at  a  window  that  looked  out  over  the  lake 
towards  its  head,  and  the  twin  peaks  of  the  Devil's  Horns,  black, 
ribbed  with  snow.  He  sat  there  by  the  hour,  looking  forth,  watch- 
ing the  changes  in  the  scene  caused  by  the  sun  as  it  shifted  its 
place  above,  or  by  the  flying  shadows  of  the  clouds.  He  was  never 
weary  of  that  view ;  he  was  even  happy  and  at  peace  gazing  forth 
upon  it.  Once  in  the  morning,  when  the  post  came,  Laura  visited 
him  and  read  the  newspaper  to  him.  She  visited  him  again  in 
the  afternoon,  and  talked  and  yawned  and  complained  of  the 
dullness  of  the  place  and  the  lack  of  subjects  of  conversation. 

Often  the  child  was  brought  to  him,  and  he  took  pleasure  in 
watching  the  tiny  creature  as  it  slept  on  his  lap.  But  his  cough 
woke  it,  and  he  could  not  retain  it  in  his  arms. 

When  the  soft  evening  light  filled  the  room  the  good  Sister 
knelt  and  said  her  prayers,  and  from  below  at  the  same  time  came 
the  hum  of  the  voices  of  the  servants  and  host  and  foresters  at 
their  devotions,  like  the  hum  of  a  hive  of  bees.  And  as  the  church 
bell  rang  Joseph  listened  to  the  echoes  of  the  bell  from  the  moun- 
tain walls  passing  away  up  and  down  the  lake.  After  that  he  was 
helped  to  bed  ;  then  Laura  came  to  wish  him  good  night,  and  he 
was  left  to  sleep  the  night  away. 

As  he  sat  by  day  looking  out  of  his  window,  he  asked  himself 
repeatedly  whether  it  was  well  for  a  man  to  form  an  ideal  for 
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himself,  and  strive  to  attain  it,  or  whether  it  is  not  best  for  him 
to  accept  the  commonplace  and  conform  himself  to  it  ?  He  was 
unable  to  answer  the  question  to  his  satisfaction.  He  had  sought 
an  ideal  out  of  the  sphere  in  which  he  thought  it  would  have  been 
in  vain  to  seek  it,  and  he  had  been  miserably  deceived ;  yet  here 
was  the  good  Sister  of  Mercy  following  some  ideal  inexplicable  to 
him,  and  her  whole  face  spoke  content  and  happiness.  To  all  his 
acquaintance  he  had  seemed  a  fool ;  but  then  is  not  every  idealist 
a  fool  to  the  vulgar  ? 

He  was  unable  to  deny  that  he  had  been  a  fool.  He  had  given 
up  everything  for  the  sake  of  an  idea — the  idea  of  a  quiet,  sweet, 
domestic  life.  With  the  seeds  of  consumption  in  him  he  had  felt 
a  craving  for  a  restful,  simple  home  life,  and  to  gain  this  he  had 
thrown  up  his  commission  in  the  army,  his  office  about  the  king, 
his  right  of  primogeniture ;  he  had  descended  from  his  proper  rank ; 
he  had  forfeited  his  very  name.  Was  he  wrong  in  doing  this  ? 
No,  he  was  wrong  in  nothing;  but  he  was  inexperienced  in  the 
craft  and  dissimulation  that  every  man  of  the  world  takes  account 
of,  and  detects,  or,  if  he  does  not  detect  it,  takes  for  granted  as 
present.  A  weak  man  he  had  not  proved  himself,  but  an  ignorant 
man,  and  he  owed  his  ignorance  to  his  bringing  up  apart  from 
men.  Neither  Count  Lindenberg  nor  his  brother  Eudolf  could 
have  committed  his  folly,  because  both  had  been  reared  in  an 
atmosphere  of  make-believe,  and  had  no  faith  in  sincerity,  no 
expectation  of  finding  truth  in  any  man  or  woman. 

One  day  there  was  great  commotion  at  St.  Bartholomee. 
The  royal  hunting  lodge  was  being  put  to  rights,  the  windows 
thrown  open,  the  apartments  brushed,  the  furniture  dusted.  The 
King  of  Bavaria  had  sent  orders  to  have  it  ready.  A  king  was 
coming  to  it — Joseph's  king— for  a  week,  to  rest  and  recruit  from 
the  strain  of  public  affairs.  In  that  year  of  war  the  strain  was 
great,  and  this  particular  king  was  indisposed  through  overwork 
and  over-excitement.  The  lodge  of  St.  Bartholomee  had  been 
placed  at  his  service,  and  he  accepted  it. 

When  Joseph  von  Eschenlohe  heard  that  his  king  was  coming 
to  this  retreat  he  was  troubled.  He  did  not  desire  to  be  seen  and 
pitied  in  his  sick  condition.  But  he  need  have  felt  no  anxiety  lest 
the  King  should  hear  of  his  being  there  and  visit  him.  It  is  the 
first  duty  of  those  in  attendance  on  the  great  to  keep  from  them 
everything  disagreeable;  and  what  more  disagreeable  than  the 
sight  of  sickness  ? 
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Count  Lindenberg  arrived  at  the  priory  before  the  King  to  see 
that  everything  was  ready  for  him,  and  he  at  once  encountered 
Laura,  who  was  delighted  to  meet  him,  and  rejoiced  that  for  a 
while  the  lonely  spot  would  be  made  gay  with  company. 

'  Consider  my  condition,  Count,'  she  said,  '  mewed  up  in  this 
cloistral  spot,  which  is  as  inaccessible  as  Crusoe's  Isle,  with  a  sick 
husband  on  my  hands.  Is  it  not  intolerable  ? ' 

*  Is  he  very  ill  ? ' 

4  So  so ;  I  am  no  judge  in  such  matters ;  better  one  day,  worse 
the  next ;  no  doctor  nearer  than  Berchtesgaden,  and  no  company 
at  all  here.  I  am  wearied  to  death.' 

'  The  King  must  know  nothing  of  Joseph's  presence  here ;  it 
would  drive  him  away  at  once.  He  is  specially  averse  to  anything 
of  the  sort.  By  the  way,  what  is  the  name  Joseph  goes  by  now  ? 
It  has  escaped  me.' 

*  Von  Eschenlohe.' 

1  Ah  !  Fortunately  his  Majesty  does  not  know  it.  Joseph 
disappeared  from  Court  society ;  his  health,  we  were  told,  had 
given  way,  and  he  was  speedily  forgot.  Only  the  family  and  I 
were  in  the  secret.  The  name,  however,  I  clean  forgot,  if  I  ever 
heard  it.  But,  Signorina,  if  I  may  so  call  you  in  memory  of  a 
former  acquaintance,  how  doubly  charming  you  have  grown ! 
Upon  my  word,  I  too  would  languish  here  in  ennui  were  it  not 
that  your  delightful  society  would  be  a  solace.  I  promise  myself 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  good  deal  of  you.  Would  Joseph  like  to 
see  me  ?  I  suppose  not,  and  I  should  prefer  not  to  see  him.  It 
is  somewhat  shocking  to  a  man's  nerves  to  meet  an  acquaintance 
breaking  up  in  health.  It  gives  him  the  shivers  and  makes  him 
hypochondriacal  about  himself.  No,  say  nothing  to  Joseph  about 
my  presence  here.  It  would  be  painful  for  him  to  see  me,  and  I 
would  rather  be  spared  the  pain  of  seeing  him.' 

So  the  King  arrived,  and  heard  nothing  of  who  was  under  the 
same  roof  with  him.  He  saw  Laura,  but  without  recognising  in 
the  fashionable  lady  the  premiere  danseuse  whom  he  had  damned. 
Now  and  then,  when  an  arch  expression  came  over  her  face,  he  said 
to  himself,  '  I  have  certainly  seen  this  face  before.  Eschenlohe ! 
Eschenlohe !  I  cannot  recall  the  name,  nor  the  place  where  I 
must  have  met  her.' 

The  King  was  a  genial  man,  he  was  relaxing  from  his  labours, 
shaking  off  care,  and  he  was  delighted  to  have  a  beautiful  young 
lady  to  talk  to  and  joke  with,  compliment,  and  criticise.  He 
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insisted  on  Laura  joining  his  water  parties,  on  sitting  with,  him 
and  his  attendants  under  the  trees  at  their  picnic  meals.  The 
weather  was  superb,  and  invited  to  an  out-of-door  life.  Linden- 
berg  saw  more  of  Laura  than  the  King.  He  was  continually  with 
her.  Joseph  saw  little  of  his  wife  during  the  week  of  the  King's 
stay.  A  hasty  good-morning  and  a  good-night  were  all  he  got 
from  her.  As  he  sat  at  his  window,  he  could  hear  her  voice,  her 
clear  silvery  laugh,  and  he  inquired  with  whom  she  conversed. 
The  nursing  Sister  told  him  that  the  King  had  been  graciously 
pleased  to  take  notice  of  the  lady,  and  required  her  presence  to 
divert  him.  He  was  finding  St.  Bartholomee  solitary. 

Joseph  submitted  with  a  sigh.  The  days  were  long  to  him 
with  no  one  to  speak  to,  no  one  to  read  to  him.  He  became 
feverishly  excited  about  Laura  ;  he  asked  why  she  did  not  come 
near  him.  He  remonstrated  with  her  at  night  when  she  wished 
him  good  repose.  She  turned  aside  his  remonstrance  with  a 
laugh,  as  of  no  weight,  and  deserted  him  again  the  next  day. 

Then  Joseph,  weakened  and  made  irritable  by  his  sickness, 
sent  for  her,  but  he  was  told  she  was  away.  The  King  and  Count 
Lindenberg  had  gone  chamois-shooting,  and  had  invited  her  to 
accompany  them.  She  would  not  be  back  till  dusk.  He  thought 
of  their  excursion  after  the  chamois,  and  of  the  edelweiss  flowers 
Laura  had  plucked  for  him,  at  the  risk  of  her  life.  Then,  all  at 
once,  and  for  the  first  time,  the  suspicion  came  on  him,  that  then 
she  had  dissembled,  and  thrown  herself  down  to  arouse  his 
sympathy  and  kindle  his  passion  to  the  point  of  declaration.  He 
thought  over  the  circumstances  :  he  would  ask  her  on  her  return. 
Presently  he  heard  voices.  The  Sister  of  Mercy  was  asleep  in 
her  chair,  with  the  rosary  between  her  fingers,  and  was  snoring 
loud.  Joseph  staggered  to  the  door  and  went  out  on  the  balcony 
and  leaned  over  the  rail. 

He  saw  the  hunting  party  returning — the  King,  Lindenberg, 
a  couple  of  foresters,  and  Laura,  the  latter  lame,  led  by  the  King 
and  Lindenberg,  leaning  on  both  their  arms. 

As  they  drew  near  he  heard  her  voice ;  there  was  pathos  in  it. 
*  I  am  not  suffering  much,  your  Majesty  !  It  was  foolish  of  me— 
I  disobeyed  your  order.  But  the  little  bunch  of  edelweiss  was  so 
tempting,  it  lay  on  a  ledge  such  a  few  feet  below,  that  I  ventured 
down.  My  foot  slipped,  I  lost  all  consciousness.  I  thought  I  was 
going  over  the  edge  and  shut  my  eyes,  and  gave  myself  up  for  lost.' 

*  You  were  lying  at  the  very  edge,  your  alpenstock  had  dis- 
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appeared  down  the  abyss,  but  one  hand  still  clutched  the  edel- 
weiss, and  that  hung  over  the  chasm.' 

'It  was  to  adorn  the  cap  of  your  Majesty,'  said  Laura,  timidly. 
'  As  a  little  memorial  of  a  poor  quiet  girl  whom — '  Suddenly  her 
eyes,  raised  in  a  climax  of  pathos,  caught  those  of  Joseph,  wild, 
fevered,  glaring  out  of  his  haggard  face,  as  he  leaned  over  the 
balcony. 

*  My  God  ! '  exclaimed  Laura.  *  Your  Majesty  must  excuse  me. 
I  must  escape  to  my  room  and  exchange  my  dress,  which  is  soiled 
and  torn.' 

At  the  same  moment  the  Sister  of  Mercy  appeared  on  the 
gallery,  red  and  indignant.  *  Good  heavens,  Herr  Joseph,  why 
have  you  been  so  injudicious  ?  You  gave  me  such  a  turn,  when 
I  opened  my  eyes  and  found  you  were  gone.  Come  back  into  the 
room  instantly.' 

'  Who  is  that  ?  what  is  that  ?  '  asked  the  King,  nervously. 

'  I  fear,  your  Majesty,  it  is  a  sick  man  who  has  got  away  from 
his  nurse.' 

*  Sick — fever  ?     Anything  contagious  ? '  exclaimed  the  King, 
now  alarmed.     'I  ought  to  have  been  informed  of  this.     I  would 
never  have  come  here  to  run  the  risk  of  infection  had  I  known  it. 
What   is   it  ?     Typhus  ?  Typhoid  ?     Scarlet  ?     Good   heavens — 
don't  say  smallpox.' 

*  Nothing  of  the  sort,  your  Majesty.     I  only  heard  the  parti- 
culars this  morning.     There  is  a  poor  fellow.  I  am  told,  in  the 
hotel  who  is  in  a  consumption.' 

'  I  do  not  like  it,'  said  the  King.  '  Consumption  is  not  in- 
fectious, but  it  kills,  and  I  should  not  like  to  be  here  when  he 
died.  It  is  offensive  to  me.  I  thought  I  heard  a  hacking  cough. 
It  teased  me ;  but  I  thought  it  proceeded  from  one  of  the  ser- 
vants, and  was  chronic.  Good  heavens,  Lindenberg !  the  man 
might  die  whilst  I  am  here  !  Pack  up  my  traps — I  mean,  tell  the 
valet  to  do  so,  and  I  will  be  off  this  evening.  I  am  tired  of  this 
place.  It  would  be  unendurable  but  for  the  pretty  lady.  By 
the  way,  Lindenberg ' — the  King  drew  nearer  to  his  equerry — '  I 
have  found  her  out.  You  would  never  suspect  who  she  was.  I 
have  the  royal  prerogative  of  never  forgetting  a  face.  I  found 
her  out  when  she  fell  in  plucking  the  edelweiss.  She  is  the 
premiere  danseuse  who  threw  herself  down  on  the  stage,  the 
Jewish  child  who  threw  herself  down  in  the  Juden  Gasse,  and  she 
threw  herself  down  again  to-day  on  the  Alp.' 
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Lindenberg  laughed. 

*  Little  rogue  ! '  said  the  King.     *  I  like  her  for  it.     She  is  the 
mistress  of  making  faux  pas.' 

The  evening  came  on.  Joseph  had  fallen  asleep.  The  bell 
of  the  priory  church  suddenly  clanged  for  prayers.  At  once  the 
Sister,  who  had  again  been  dozing,  started  and  recommenced  her 
prayers.  The  hum  of  devotion  rose  from  the  kitchen  and  from 
the  foresters'  room.  Then  it  was  interrupted  by  a  cry.  The 
nursing  Sister  broke  off  her  prayer.  Joseph  had  broken  a  blood- 
vessel. The  end  was  at  hand. 

'  Run  !  run !  Gretchen ! '  cried  the  Sister,  '  call  the  gracious 
lady  to  come  to  him.  He  has  not  many  minutes  to  live.' 

Gretchen  stood  irresolute. 

*  Shall  I  fetch  the  child  ?     The  gracious  Herr  would  doubtless 
like  to  kiss  and  bless  his  little  one  before  he  departs.' 

'Yes,  Gretchen,  the  child.  Then  go  and  fetch  the  gracious 
Frau.' 

So  the  little  babe,  soon  to  be  fatherless,  was  brought  to  Joseph's 
bed,  that  he  might  press  his  lips  to  its  cheek,  and  lay  his  white 
hands  on  the  tiny  head. 

His  eyes  were  bright.     He  whispered,  *  Laura !  I  want  Laura.' 

'  Eun  for  the  gracious  Frau ! '  commanded  the  Sister  of 
Mercy. 

Gretchen  went  outside  the  door.  When  she  returned  she  was 
alone.  Joseph's  eager  eyes  were  on  her.  *  I  want  Laura ! '  he 
whispered. 

Over  his  bed  was  his  cap,  with  a  few  dried  edelweiss  in  it — 
the  flowers  Laura  had  put  in  the  band  with  the  words,  '  In  the 
moment  of  supreme  need  send  me  the  edelweiss  I  put  here,  and 
I  will  come  to  you.' 

He  signed  to  have  his  cap  given  to  him,  and  when  he  had  it 
in  his  hands  he  drew  out  the  white  flowers,  and  gave  them  to  the 
girl  Gretchen,  and  whispered,  'Take  them  to  her,  say  I  sent 
them,  and  she  will  come.' 

At  that  moment  the  discharge  of  a  gun  was  heard  on  the  lake, 
and  the  echoes  thundered,  rumbled,  and  passed  away. 

Gretchen  drew  the  nurse  outside  the  door.  She  held  the 
edelweiss  in  her  hand,  and  turned  them  about  perplexedly. 

'  What  is  to  be  done  ?  What  can  I  say  to  the  poor  dying 
man  ?  His  wife  is  gone  away — in  the  boat  with  the  King  and  the 
Count  Lindenberg,  and  I  do  not  think  intends  to  return.  The 
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King  has  left  entirely.  Did  you  hear  that  gun  ?  That  was  the 
boatman  of  his  Majesty  rousing  the  echoes  for  his  Majesty's  plea- 
sure, and  doubtless  to  amuse  as  well  the  gracious  lady.' 

Under  the  balcony  sat  the  landlord  and  his  wife.  He  was 
smoking,  and  she  knitting. 

'  Heigh  ! '  said  the  host,  withdrawing  the  pipe  from  his  mouth 
and  looking  meditatively  at  the  cloud  he  had  blown.  '  Heigh, 
Vreneli,  what  do  you  think  of  her  now  ?  ' 

*  What  can  you  expect  ?  '  answered  the  hostess.     *  She  is  an 
actress.' 

*  Bah  !  Vreneli !     She  is  a  woman  ! ' 
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*  IT  will  be  all  the  day,  and  until  they  take  the  Christs  through 
the  streets  at  midnight ! '  said  the  people  at  the  hotel,  when  I 
ventured  to  comment  upon  the  doleful  tolling  of  the  different 
church  bells  on  this  Good  Friday  morning  in  Athens. 

The  prospect  of  listening  to  this  dreadful  music  for  sixteen 
entire  hours  was  so  appalling  that  I  asked  for  a  time-table  on  the 
spot,  and  for  information  about  the  trains  of  the  day. 

*  You  must  go  to  Eleusis,  that  is  it ! '  exclaimed  the  official. 

*  It  is  near,  and  it  is  full  of  fine  stones,  and  you  shall  walk  back  by 
the  water,  where  the  battle  was,  and  see  the  Pass  of  Daphne. 
The  look  of  Athens  from  this  is  said  to  be  the  best  from  anywhere ; 
and  you  will  come  back  hungry  to  a  dinner,  with  the  dead  Christs 
and  fireworks  afterwards.     That  will  be  a  great,  fine  excursion 
altogether.     And  if  it  is  to-day  that  there  is  festival  at  Eleusis, 
you  will  have  a  cheap  ticket  and  more  people,  though  there  will 
not  be  meat  to  eat  anywhere.' 

From  his  congested  notions  of  the  needs,  appetites,  and  walking 
capabilities  of  an  Englishman,  it  was  clear  that  the  hotel  man  had 
been  corrupted  by  association  with  Messrs.  Cooks'  representatives 
in  the  classic  city.  But,  as  his  intention  was  amiable,  his  igno- 
rance and  funny  French  could  be  forgiven  him.  And  this  the 
more  readily  that  his  expeditious  reference  to  the  newspaper  (in 
deep  mourning  for  the  day)  made  it  just  possible  for  me  to  catch 
the  early  train,  timed  therein  to  reach  Eleusis  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  after  starting.  Eleusis  is  a  poor  little  place,  though  famous 
and  tolerably  picturesque :  it  could  hardly  therefore  have  more 
than  one  set  of  cracked  bells  to  toll. 

There  were  a  good  many  passengers  by  the  train,  although  it 
proved  to  be  a  common-place  day  from  a  railway-commercial  point 
of  view :  that  is,  not  an  excursion  day.  A  number  of  huge 
Albanians  from  the  neighbourhood  were  returning  home  with 
lambs  and  candles  in  readiness  for  the  feast  of  Easter,  and  to  pay 
proper  tribute  to  their  own  parish  churches.  Some  of  the  candles 
were  a  yard  long,  and  bound  round  with  strips  of  gay  tinsel  paper, 
blue,  green,  yellow,  and  crimson.  As  for  the  lambs,  poor  little 
animals,  they  bleated  piteously  ;  and  I  am  afraid  they  increased 
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the  number  of  fleas  which  form  the  fixed  population  of  a  travelling 
train  in  Greece.  Among  the  passengers  were  certain  officers  much 
weighted  with  gold  lace,  and  a  very  sallow  young  man  dressed  in 
shiny  broadcloth,  who  played  a  concertina.  I  could  not  but 
notice  a  peculiarity  in  the  person  of  one  of  the  officers.  He  was 
a  ferocious-looking  gentleman  in  the  prime  of  life,  with  brown 
moustaches  which  twisted  far  away  from  him.  These  hirsute 
appendages  of  his  he  was  for  ever  twirling  with  his  right  hand, 
all  the  finger  nails  of  which  were  properly  curbed,  save  that  of  his 
little  finger.  This  last,  however,  had  been  suffered  to  become  a 
talon  about  an  inch  long,  unpleasantly  pointed.  It  seemed  to 
serve  mainly  as  an  object  of  contemplation  for  its  owner  ;  though 
now  and  again  he  showed  that  it  was  no  mere  ornament  by 
scratching  himself  with  it  considerably  below  the  nape  of  his  neck. 
Our  great-grandmothers  used  silver  claws  set  on  ivory  staves  for 
this  purpose ;  but  a  long  finger  nail  costs  nothing,  and  is  quite  as 
effective. 

There  is  nothing  extraordinary  about  the  scenery  between 
Athens  and  Eleusis.  Viewed  on  a  bright  spring  day,  the  low- 
lying  suburb  of  the  valley  of  the  Kephisus  (a  brown  ditch,  afford- 
ing a  mean  jump)  is  certainly  pretty.  The  glow  of  the  sunshine 
on  the  olives,  the  young  grain,  the  leafing  vines,  and  the  countless 
poppies  which  gem  the  long  grass  and  the  vineyards  :  this,  under 
a  blue  sky,  innocent  of  the  thinnest  film  of  mist,  makes  an  exhila- 
rating picture.  Moreover,  the  retrospect  of  the  acropolis — set 
square  above  the  rest  of  the  town — is  very  pleasing.  In  the  clear 
atmosphere  we  can  distinguish  the  different  columnar  masses  at 
a  distance  of  several  miles. 

But  very  soon  the  train  begins  to  labour  at  the  ascent  over 
the  hilly  ridge  which  separates  the  plain  of  Attica  from  the  plain 
of  Eleusis.  The  grade  is  not  excessive,  but  the  Greek  engine* 
driver  makes  the  most  of  it ;  his  locomotive  puffs  and  blows,  and 
those  passengers  who  are  unused  to  railway  travelling  look  in  each 
other's  faces,  and  hang  their  heads  out  of  the  window  amid  a  chorus 
of  dubious,  interrogative,  and  timid  grunts  from  their  friends  or 
acquaintances.  Greek  women,  working  in  the  upland  fields,  set 
their  stout  brown  legs  well  apart,  and,  resting  on  their  hoes,  stare 
stolidly  at  our  procession,  nor  do  they  think  it  worth  while  to  draw 
their  bodices  over  their  bosoms,  which  stress  of  heat  and  exertion 
have  made  them  uncover.  "We  pass  several  flocks  of  sheep  pick- 
ing among  the  herbs  and  rocks  of  the  tall  slopes,  attended  by 
great  lazy  shepherds  stretched  prone  upon  the  soil,  twanging  their 
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mandolines.  But  the  shepherds'  dogs  atone  for  their  masters' 
inertia  by  flying  at  the  cars  in  a  way  that  makes  one  start :  for 
these  brutes  are  as  big  as  bears,  and  have  a  name  for  unreasoning 
pluck  and  brisk  aggressiveness  such  as  no  bear  has.  But,  once 
at  the  head  of  the  pass,  matters  improve.  The  blue  basin  of  the 
bay  of  Eleusis  comes  into  sight  on  the  one  hand  ;  distant  coteries 
of  houses  in  the  mountains  on  the  farther  side  of  the  plain  meet 
the  eye  ;  and  we  are  soon  bowling  down  into  the  malarious  level 
at  a  very  fair  speed.  A  headland,  with  a  few  spots  upon  it,  is 
remarkable  at  the  farther  extremity  of  the  noble  curve  of  the 
bay.  That  is  Eleusis,  and  on  this  day  the  *  sea-girt  strand '  of 
Eleusis  is  being  well  lashed  by  the  white-crested  waves  which 
seem  to  rush  upon  it  from  Salamis.  The  excellent  road  which 
we  see  winding  with  the  shore-line  towards  the  city  is  the  old 
Sacred  Way.  And  the  rude  heap  of  indistinguishable  masonry  at 
the  foot  of  the  little  rock  which  stands  over  the  modern  town,  and 
which  was  formerly  the  acropolis  of  the  place,  is  the  temple  of 
Demeter,  wherein  the  mysteries  were  celebrated.  A  windmill 
and  an  indefinite  bit  of  ruined  wall  crown  the  acropolis  at  present. 

In  the  plain  we  find  vegetation  very  profuse.  The  fig  trees 
which  grow  at  the  bounds  of  the  many  vineyard  patches,  are  par- 
ticularly large  and  covered  with  fruit.  The  intense  greenness  of 
the  level  is  in  contrast  with  the  dun  hills  we  have  scaled  and 
descended.  But  in  a  few  weeks  this  charm  will  have  departed. 
The  white  stony  brook  beds  which  our  train  crosses  will  send  not 
a  drop  of  water  draining  into  the  marshland  skirting  the  sea ; 
everything  will  be  parched  under  a  rainless  sky. 

At  the  gay  little  white  and  green  railway  station  of  Eleusis  a 
knot  of  Albanians  awaited  the  train,  and  no  sooner  did  we  stop 
than  one  of  them,  a  greybeard,  with  a  solemn  air,  adjusted  a  pair 
of  great  iron  spectacles  upon  his  nose,  and  received  the  handful 
of  newspapers  which  the  train  had  brought.  The  others  crowded 
round  him,  babbling  timidly ;  but  the  moment  the  sheet  was  un- 
folded, and  the  scholar  hemmed,  there  was  silence  and  every  one 
listened  earnestly  for  the  war  news  of  the  day.  It  was  a  pretty 
picture ;  and  I  tarried  for  a  moment  to  hear  their  comments  before 
going  among  the  white  houses,  with  their  red  roofs  and  green 
shutters,  and  the  squab  huts  which  represent  the  two  qualities 
of  buildings  at  Eleusis.  But  the  auditors  listened  in  respectful 
silence,  and  the  toneless  bell  having  tinkled  its  warning,  the  mail 
train  went  on  its  way  to  Corinth. 
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Eleusis  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  oldest  villages  in  Greece. 
It  must  be  so  if  the  tale  of  the  goddess  Demeter's  visit  there  be 
founded  on  a  grain  of  truth.  She  was  heart-broken,  according 
to  the  legend,  because  Master  Pluto  had  carried  her  daughter 
Persephone  down  into  Hades,  and,  having  wandered  afar  in  the 
guise  of  an  old  crone,  she  at  length  came  to  a  halt  at  the  well  of 
Eleusis.  Thither,  after  awhile,  came  also  the  shapely  daughters 
of  a  certain  man  who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood.  They  had 
brazen  pails  to  fill  at  the  well,  and  they  hungered  for  information 
about  the  personality  of  the  strange  old  woman  who  sat  by  the 
well.  Presumably  for  the  sake  of  diversion  or  the  novelty  of  the 
thing,  Demeter  accepted  the  situation  of  general  servant  and 
nursemaid  in  the  house  of  the  father  of  these  girls.  There  was  a 
baby  in  the  family,  and  the  mother  gave  her  charge  of  it.  To  the 
wonder  of  these  poor  aborigines,  the  child  thereafter  waxed  like 
no  other  child  of  their  experience,  and,  greater  marvel  still,  ate 
nothing  visibly  to  mortal  eyes.  What  could  it  mean  ?  To  solve 
the  mystery,  if  possible,  the  mother  sat  up  one  night,  and  watched. 
Then,  to  her  horror,  she  saw  the  old  nurse  plunge  the  child  into 
the  fire  as  if  he  were  a  firebrand.  It  was  a  mere  matter  of  daily 
custom  ;  but  it  was  new  to  the  mother,  and  so  she  screamed  out 
in  alarm.  In  that  instant  the  goddess  assumed  her  divine  form  ; 
she  blamed  the  mother  for  the  interruption,  averring  that  other- 
wise the  boy  was  in  fair  train  to  become  immortal  like  herself. 
As  it  was,  the  spell  was  broken.  The  man  was  enjoined  to  erect 
a  temple  for  the  goddess ;  she  would  be  nursemaid  no  longer. 
This  was  done,  and  for  a  year  of  starvation  to  mortals,  Demeter 
stayed  in  the  temple,  bemoaning  the  loss  of  her  daughter.  But 
help  was  at  hand.  Great  Jove  himself  intervened,  and,  by  a  com- 
promise and  crafty  trick  on  the  part  of  Pluto,  Persephone  was 
restored  to  Demeter,  though  only  for  two-thirds  of  every  year. 
From  the  time  of  seed  sowing  until  its  fruition,  Pluto  was  to  have 
Persephone  for  wife ;  at  other  times  she  lived  with  Demeter.  For 
awhile  mother  and  daughter  resided  in  the  temple  at  Eleusis. 
But  at  length  they  returned  to  Olympus,  having  first  of  all  pre- 
scribed the  ritual  by  which  they  were  to  be  honoured  in  the  build- 
ing they  had  sanctified.  There  were  to  be  the  lesser  Mysteries 
in  February,  in  honour  of  Persephone  ;  and  the  greater  in  August 
or  September,  commemorating  Demeter.  Such,  briefly,  was  the 
origin  of  those  rites  wherein  '  the  souls  of  the  initiated  were  puri- 
fied from  ignorance  and  pollution,  and  enjoyed  ever  afterwards  the 
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peculiar  protection  of  the  gods,  and  occupied  a  distinguished 
place  in  the  Elysian  Fields  ; '  while  those  who  had  not  been 
admitted  to  a  participation  '  were  doomed  to  be  thrust  after  death 
into  a  place  of  misery  and  darkness.' 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  associate  this  motley  little  village 
of  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  strangers  with  the  sublime  pageants 
and  ceremonies  which  have  made  it  illustrious.  But  these 
Albanians,  who  for  several  centuries  squatted  calmly  on  the  soil 
which  had  accumulated  over  Demeter's  temple,  are  a  striking  race 
of  men.  One  could  almost  believe  that  the  goddess  had  not  yet 
forborne  to  requite  Eleusis  for  its  friendship  towards  her.  And 
no  sooner  does  one  walk  among  the  houses  than  relics  of  the  old 
magnificence  of  the  place  appear.  Great  capitals  lie  embedded 
to  their  acanthus  leaves  in  front  of  the  doors  of  a  hut,  and  their 
surfaces  apply  as  seats.  Pillars  stand  here  and  there  or  lie  pros- 
trate ;  in  both  cases  the  Albanian  housewives  spread  their  clothes 
upon  them  on  washing  days.  And  by  the  back  premises  of  one 
hovel  is  a  tomb  which  may  once  have  held  a  hierophant,  but  which 
now  holds  pigwash.  A  little  close  inspection  of  the  houses  shows 
that  the  materials  of  some  of  them  were  originally  sacred.  Over 
one  threshold  is  an  inscribed  stone,  and  doubtless  there  are  other 
inscriptions  in  less  prominent  places. 

One  comes  upon  the  first  of  Eleusis'  nests  of  antiquity  without 
much  warning.  The  level  of  the  country  in  the  vicinity  has 
changed  very  considerably  since  the  stones  were  chiselled  and  set 
in  order.  So  that  what  was  formerly  on  a  plane  with  the  town  is 
now  seen  built  as  it  were  in  a  great  pit,  from  which  the  earth  has 
to  be  cast  out  that  the  pillars  may  stand  clear.  And  what  an  in- 
describable ruin  of  monstrous  stones  and  columns,  and  the  most 
delicate  of  sculptors'  work  it  is  !  Not  the  Erechtheum  itself  can 
surpass  Eleusis  in  the  splendour  of  its  detail. 

But  it  is  when  one  leaves  the  first  quarry  and  approaches  the 
great  temple  itself  by  a  massive  Ionic  propylsea,  recently  un- 
covered from  soil,  enters  through  this  portico,  proceeds  on  over 
blocks  and  weeds  and  through  the  remains  of  a  second  portico  like 
the  first,  thence  wanders  from  partition  to  partition,  well  defined 
by  the  bases  of  the  broken  columns,  and  scrambles  upwards  where 
the  treasures  of  this  prodigious  mine  of  antiquities  are  piled  one 
upon  another,  or  set  side  by  side  so  that  the  pathos  of  their  marred 
beauty  may  strike  the  beholder  full  in  the  face — it  is  then  that 
one  has  to  be  dumb,  or  search  the  language  for  superlatives. 
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Many  years  ago  the  English  burrowed  a  little  at  Eleusis.  But 
they  hardly  did  more  than  scrape  the  soil,  relatively  speaking. 
And  very  soon  their  scratchings  were  obliterated  by  the  Eleusian 
country  folks.  So  late,  therefore,  as  1882  all  these  superb  ' finds' 
were  still  under  ground.  But  the  extreme  value  of  Eleusis  archseo- 
logically  is  now  amply  recognised.  It  has  a  museum  all  to  itself, 
whither  portable  fragments  are  conveyed.  The  press  publishes  a 
guide  to  the  temple,  with  plans  and  catalogue  of  the  contents. 
While,  lastly,  a  gentleman  in  livery  and  gilt  buttons  is  deputed 
by  the  government  to  keep  the  ruins  constantly  under  his  eye ; 
and  it  is  his  business  to  jump  like  a  goat  from  column  to  buttress, 
and  wall  to  wall,  over  chasms  of  no  trifling  depth,  when  he  espies 
a  stranger  prowling  among  the  stones ;  nor  will  he  condone  the 
pocketing  of  the  smallest  morsel  of  carven  work.  As  a  show  place 
Eleusis  is  young  to  the  later  generations  of  men ;  but  the  time 
will  come  when  its  immense  sanctuary,  denuded  of  dirt,  and 
arranged  as  much  as  possible  to  gratify  the  eye,  shall  be  a  spectacle 
as  interesting  as  Pompeii.  When  all  its  treasures  were  under 
ground,  Chateaubriand  considered  it  to  be  '  the  most  venerable 
place  in  Greece.'  How  much  more  justly  may  it  be  termed  so  now 
that  the  temple  which  consecrated  it  is  unveiled  to  the  sky,  and 
one  may  look  from  the  majestic  ruin  at  that  arm  of  the  sea  where- 
in Xerxes  met  his  match.  On  the  end  of  Salamis  which  comes 
more  particularly  into  view  are  six  white  houses  :  they  are  in  lively 
contrast  with  the  blue  tumbling  water,  the  blue  sky,  and  the  olive 
hills  which  rise  behind  them. 

Among  the  decorated  blocks  of  the  temple  are  some  sections  of 
friezes,  of  rare  suggestiveness.  One  of  these  represents  a  series  of 
finely  cut  legs  in  the  various  attitudes  of  a  procession.  From  the 
thighs  upwards  the  bodies  are  wanting.  Here  again  is  a  mass  of 
white  marble,  twelve  feet  by  three  and  three.  Upon  it,  in  ex- 
quisite alto-relief,  are  chiselled  a  beautiful  pitcher,  with  handles, 
and  elaborate  decorations,  a  circular  device,  two  mammoth  stalks 
of  wheat,  a  sheaf  of  wheat,  and  a  tripod.  They  are  uniformly 
about  twelve  inches  high,  and  under  them  are  a  few  letters  of  the 
inscription  which  appertains  fully  to  the  missing  continuation  of 
the  frieze.  Another  piece  of  sculpture  bears  similarly  upon  the 
characteristics  of  the  goddess  Demeter.  It  is  a  frieze  embodying 
a  train  of  men  and  women  draped  or  half-draped,  carrying  staves 
and  harvest  implements.  The  countenances  are  here  all  spoiled 
deliberately  by  cruel  blows ;  but  the  outline  and  deportment  of  the 
figures  are  sublime.  Of  the  stones  inscribed  to  the  different  hiero- 
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phants  of  the  temple,  one  need  only  say  that  they  are  very  nume- 
rous, and  in  the  best  of  preservation,  so  that  the  record  is  as  legible 
now  as  when  first  the  letters  were  cut  in  the  marble.  It  is  devoutly 
to  be  hoped  that  the  lacking  portions  of  the  friezes  now  to  be  seen 
may  be  discovered  ultimately ;  but  for  many  a  year  the  good 
Albanians  have  fed  their  lime-kilns  with  the  white  stones  they 
have  pulled  from  their  gardens  or  elsewhere  where  they  cropped 
above  ground,  so  that  there  is  grave  doubt  on  the  subject. 

The  old  acropolis  is  now  the  seat  of  a  little  monastery,  which 
seems  to  squint  shyly  at  the  heathen  magnificence  at  its  feet. 
Near  the  monastery  stands  a  bell-tower,  and  very  soon  after  my 
arrival  four  small  boys  in  blue  began  tugging  at  the  ropes  in 
relays,  so  that  the  most  excruciating  discords  were  bestowed  upon 
the  village  and  the  plain.  The  fresh  breeze  from  the  south 
brought  other  bell-music  from  Salamis.  And,  to  make  the  con- 
cert complete,  a  large  yellow  dog  with  curly  hair,  inches  thick, 
stood  out  from  a  hut  farther  along  the  acropolis,  and  barked  with 
fierce  energy.  It  seemed  so  uncertain  whether  the  stranger  or 
the  solemnity  of  the  day  most  excited  the  dog's  ire  that  at  length 
I  retreated  through  the  ruins  towards  the  Sacred  Way.  By  one  of 
the  great  porticoes  I  came  upon  a  recess  of  half  a  dozen  elegant 
little  old  amphora?,  two  or  three  of  them  quite  entire.  They  had 
evidently  been  unearthed  from  amid  the  fragments  of  dark  red 
pottery  which  littered  the  soil.  Exposed  in  this  way,  one  could 
not  but  imagine  that  the  things  were  held  in  scant  esteem,  and 
that  there  would  be  no  harm  in  carrying  one  away  as  a  memento 
of  the  place.  But  the  moment  I  put  out  a  hand  to  touch 
them  there  came  an  uncouth  cry.  Perched  on  a  pinnacle  of 
masonry  between  me  and  the  sunlight  stood  the  Argus-eyed 
guardian,  frowning  and  shaking  his  head,  and  all  his  gilt  buttons 
gleamed  censoriously.  Nothing  was  to  be  removed  from  the  pre- 
cincts ;  the  only  alternative  for  a  relic-lover  was  to  purloin  a 
coping-stone  from  the  first  house  in  the  village. 

The  temple  now  being  brought  to  light  is  not  the  original  one 
built  by  the  father  of  the  child  whom  Demeter  made  as  imper- 
vious to  fire  as  a  salamander.  That  was  probably  a  very  unpre- 
tentious erection.  It  was  superseded  by  Pericles  with  a  vast 
assemblage  of  courts  and  column?,  the  whole  nearly  four  hundred 
feet  long  by  about  three  hundred  and  twenty,  in  form  pentagonal. 
And  this  temple  held  the  affections  of  Greece  while  Greece  was 
animated  by  its  native  force  and  vigour.  But  in  396  A.D.  Alaric, 
the  king  of  the  Huns,  swept  through  eastern  Europe,  killing  and. 
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destroying ;  and  he  is  the  man  who  is  credited  with  the  overthrow 
of  the  temple  of  Demeter  at  Eleusis.  Earthquakes  and  other 
natural  agencies  combined,  no  doubt,  to  cover  up  the  ruins,  so  that 
in  course  of  time  not  a  tenth  of  them  were  even  conjecturable  by 
an  ordinary  observer. 

And  now  of  this  Sacred  Way,  which  has  seen  such  strange 
sights,  but  is  in  these  latter  days  so  deserted  and  white.  It  is  a 
very  fair  road  for  Greece.  For  two  or  three  miles  from  Eleusis  it 
traverses  vineyards  and  patches  of  grain,  crimsoned  with  poppies 
in  the  spring,  and  shaded  by  almond  trees,  olives,  and  fig  trees, 
with  here  and  there  a  clump  of  cactus  or  prickly  pear.  It  is  not 
as  level  as  a  London  street.  The  water-courses  which  stream  from 
the  mountains  inland,  and  percolate  througn  the  plain,  ooze  across 
it  in  stony  channels  ;  so  that  in  the  rainy  season  one  may  believe 
that  it  is  not  wholly  a  pleasant  thoroughfare.  But  even  now  it 
bears  traces  of  its  old  fame.  One  walks  for  half  an  hour  along  it, 
and  comes  to  a  small  temple,  the  ground-plan  of  which  is  well 
preserved.  There  are  recumbent  stones  elsewhere,  with  decipher- 
able marks  upon  them.  And  in  the  farmyard  about  halfway 
between  Eleusis  and  the  head  .of  the  Pass  of  Daphne,  where  one 
may  sit  and  drink  a  flask  of  '  resinata,'  are  other  signs  of  the 
past. 

In  truth,  however,  one  is  more  attracted  by  Salamis,  and  the 
merry  waves  of  Salamis,  rolling  in  among  the  reeds  of  the  damp 
coast  of  the  bay,  than  by  anything  else  in  sight.  Even  the  moun- 
tains to  the  north,  and^  Phyle,  perched  nearly  two  thousand  feet 
up  among  them,  are  but  a  bleak  uncheering  spectacle  ;  and  there 
is  nothing  particularly  grand  about  the  scrub  hills  of  Daphne, 
whither  the  track  is  inclining.  Height  and  distance  are  seriously 
.  insulted  by  the  clear  air  of  Greece,  so  much  so  that  a  mountain  of 
excellent  standing  is  here  often  passed  over  with  a  glance.  It  is 
with  mountains  as  with  women,  something  should  be  left  for  the 
imagination ;  and,  for  this  reason,  our  own  puny  peaks,  with  their 
heads  thick  in  the  clouds,  inspire  one  with  more  respect  than  a 
Greek  mountain  nearly  twice  their  height,  rising  clear  to  the 
crown,  against  a  pellucid  truthful  sky. 

After  a  while,  the  road  skirts  the  sea,  so  that  the  waves  break 
in  spray  over  the  white  sand  of  the  thoroughfare.  Here  there 
are  two  or  three  large  ponds  of  (salt  water  on  the  landward  side  of 
the  road.  In  old  times,  the  priests  of  Eleusis  had  the  monopoly 
of  the  fish  in  these  ponds.  But  to-day,  no  fewer  than  ten  old 
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women,  with  baskets  slung  round  them,  are  wading  to  their  waists 
in  the  muddy  pools,  now  and  then  disappearing,  save  their  heads,  as 
they  grab  at  a  shellfish  of  which  their  naked  toes  have  admonished 
them.  One  of  these  poor  creatures  gropes  to  the  shore,  and  leaves 
the  water  for  a  time  ;  she  is  a  perfect  conglomerate  of  blue-black 
mud.  Needless  to  say,  these  salt  marshes  are  very  pestilential  in 
the  autumn.  There  are  but  two  or  three  houses  within  a  wide 
radius  of  them  ;  and  one  of  these  houses,  with  a  pond  blue  as  an 
Italian  lake  behind  and  on  both  sides  of  it,  and  the  sea  beating 
almost  at  its  doors  in  front,  seems  to  be  as  void  of  inhabitants  as 
it  ought  to  be. 

One  leaves  the  Bay  of  Eleusis  regretfully.  Its  very  deso- 
lation kindles  a  feeling'  of  pity  which  is  merely  affection  in  dis- 
guise. And  there  is  something  manly  about  the  way  in  which 
its  land-locked  waters  throw  their  lusty  little  waves  upon  the 
lonely  strand,  which  makes  one  think  anew  of  the  sea-fight  that 
occurred  centuries  ago  close  by  where  we  leave  the  coast  and  turn 
inland.  The  Persians  hugged  the  shore  where  Mount  yEgaleos 
sends  its  roots  into  the  sea,  and  the  Greeks  set  the  sterns  of  their 
triremes  towards  Salamis,  that  they  might  face  the  mainland  and 
their  foes.  It  is  through  this  Mount  ^Egaleos  that  the  path  now 
rises  at  right  angles  to  the  bay. 

The  defile  of  Daphne  owes  little  of  its  fame  to  nature.  The 
mountain  at  its  highest  is  but  fifteen  hundred  feet  above  the 
sea  level,  and  the  pass,  keeps  well  below  the  mountain  tops.  The 
hillsides  are  matted  with  lentisk,  arbutus,  and  oleander ;  other- 
wise the  foliage  is  limited  to  a  few  groups  of  umbrella-shaped 
pines  which  cluster  in  sheltered  parts,  where  rifts  in  the  rock 
indicate  the  presence  of  water,  when  there  is  water  anywhere  in 
the  neighbourhood.  But,  ordinarily,  the  sun  must  be  concentrated 
upon  the  shadeless  valley  to  some  strong  purpose.  In  proof  of 
this,  they  were  cutting  a  patch  of  barley  at  the  head  of  the  defile, 
whereas  the  grain  nearer  Eleusis  was  not  turning  colour. 

Little  by  little,  the  blue  water  behind  lessened  in  extent. 
First  the  snow  mountains  of  the  Morea  disappeared,  and,  lastly,  the 
triangular  space  of  the  bay  itself,  when  it  had  diminished  to 
the  size  of  one's  palm.  The  flies,  butterflies,  and  bees  revelled 
in  the  noonday  heat,  and  every  rock  had  its  lizard.  To  add  to 
one's  discomfort,  a  series  of  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats,  black  and 
white,  with  straight  horns  a  foot  in  length,  came  bleating  down 
the  defile,  each  with  its  attendant  cloud  of  dust.  The  peril  of 
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suffocation  was  slight,  however,  compared  to  that  of  death  at  the 
fangs  of  the  discontented  dogs  who  marched  with  the  sheep.  The 
shepherds  of  the  different  flocks  congregated  together  with 
sociable  intent,  their  long  guns  slung  over  their  shoulders,  leaving 
the  responsibility  with  the  dogs.  And  the  dogs,  good  faithful 
brutes,  did  not  allow  their  ferocity  to  be  tamed  by  the  sweltering 
heat  and  the  ounces  of  dust  which  were  driven  perforce  down 
their  throats  by  way  of  their  lolling  red  tongues.  With  a 
unanimity  that  said  much  for  their  discipline  and  ancestry,  they 
bounded  at  the  stranger,  and  made  a  most  unpleasant  demonstration 
of  enmity.  I  thought  of  the  guide-book  injunctions  under  such 
circumstances,  and  stooped  for  a  stone.  But  no,  they  were  not  to 
be  intimidated  by  a  mere  feint.  Rather,  they  were  for  seizing  the 
advantage  offered  by  a  change  of  posture.  In  short,  they  seemed 
so  bent  upon  a  bite  that  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  retreat 
out  of  the  highway.  That  sufficed :  with  a  few  more  growls,  and  a 
final  exhibition  of  their  large  white  teeth,  they  trotted  off  to  their 
respective  battalions.  And  the  next  moment  the  body  of  shaggy 
shepherds  passed  by,  with  a  smiling  *  Kali  mera '  (Grood  day),  and 
a  most  philosophic  indifference  to  the  conduct  of  their  dogs  and 
the  feelings  of  the  stranger.  Every  country  has  its  peculiar  im- 
perfection or  annoyance,  but  in  this  respect  Greece  is  only  too  well 
endowed,  so  that  the  traveller  who  does  not  beforehand  reconcile 
himself  to  the  society  of  fleas  and  pugnacious  dogs  is  likely  to 
have  a  sorry  time  of  it. 

There  are  ruins  in  the  Pass  of  Daphne,  but  none  of  much 
interest.  The  most  pleasing  thing  of  the  kind  until  the  monastery 
is  reached,  is  a  lump  of  beetling  rock  spurred  from  the  northern  side 
the  ravine.  This  rock  is  of  a  reddish  stone,  and  has,  on  the  face 
of  it,  a  number  of  excavations  like  good-sized  dovecotes.  It  seems 
that  the  rock  was  sacred  to  Venus,  and  that  these  niches  were  for 
the  votive  offerings  of  the  admirers  of  Aphrodite.  Inscriptions  are 
cut  in  the  stone,  and  some  of  the  words  are  still  legible.  It  may 
be  a  shameful  confession,  but  I  must  admit  that  this  temple  of 
Venus  is  dear  to  my  memory  chiefly  because  of  its  nearness  to  an 
inn.  The  sun  and  my  thirst  had  become  quite  insufferable. 

At  a  bend  in  the  pass  where  the  watershed  was  reached  there 
rose  the  gaunt  walls  of  a  monastery,  falling  fast  to  decay ;  and 
within  fifty  paces  of  the  monastery  door,  and  as  many  of  a  spark- 
ling spring  of  fresh  water,  stood  the  Greek  khan  of  the  pass,  with 
two  drays  at  its  portal,  and  four  or  five  sun-blacked  carters  in 
whity-brown  raiment  feasting  at  a  table  under  its  eaves. 
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This  khan  is  much  frequented  by  western  tourists ;  neverthe- 
less, it  is  in  no  way  denationalised ;  it  is  a  typical  Greek  inn.  One 
enters  the  single  large  room,  with  naked  earth  for  flooring,  which 
serves  to  accommodate  the  population  of  the  house  and  its  guests, 
night  and  day  alike.  The  bed-chamber  of  the  establishment  is  a 
gallery  in  one  corner,  over  a  heap  of  brushwood  and  a  ledge 
whence  a  cock  crew  while  he  roosted.  The  body  of  the  room  is 
occupied  by  several  heavy  wooden  tables  and  chairs,  a  glittering  bar 
adorned  with  bottles  of  oil,  lager  beer,  and  a  pail  of  water,  and  a 
cupboard  with  glass  doors,  showing  that  it  is  filled  with  painted 
eggs  to  such  a  degree  that  infinite  art  would  be  requisite  to  open 
it  without  the  loss  of  a  dozen  or  so.  A  picture  of  King  George 
and  his  Queen  give  colour  to  the  room. 

One  could  hardly  expect  to  fare  sumptuously  at  a  Greek  inn 
on  Good  Friday.  My  host  met  my  forgetful  inquiry  for  something 
carnal  with  a  solid  and  severe  'No.'  He  pointed  to  the  swarthy 
carters  who  were  eating  olives  and  bread  and  drinking  '  resinata ' 
(the  native  wine,  strongly  flavoured  with  resin  to  make  it  keep) 
with  the  hearty  zest  that  comes  only  from  a  good  appetite  and 
clear  conscience.  Could  not  such  fare  suffice  ?  Moreover,  as  it 
seemed  I  was  heretic  enough  to  wish  for  meat,  perhaps  it  would 
be  no  sin  to  give  me  an  egg  or  two,  boiled  for  Easter.  This,  and 
a  share  in  the  great  bowl  of  salad,  which  his  boy  was  preparing, 
would  surely  satisfy  any  ordinary  traveller !  The  tone  and  impli- 
cations of  the  man  were  somewhat  magisterial ;  but,  to  show  that 
he  did  not  really  mean  to  be  rude,  he  unshelled  the  eggs  with  his 
own  fingers,  and  dispersed  the  dirt-marks  of  his  thumb  over 
the  sleek  surface  of  the  eggs,  so  that  the  smudges  should  be 
conspicuous  nowhere  in  particular.  And  then  he  descended 
through  a  trap-door  to  his  wine  casks,  and  brought  a  tumbler  of 
*  resinata,'  frothed  like  London  stout.  It  was  rather  early  to  wish 
one  'a  good  resurrection,'  but,  taking  a  sip  from  a  glass  of  his 
own,  mine  host  tendered  me  the  civility.  This  done,  he  turned 
his  back,  and  reopened  a  noisy  conversation  with  the  carters  about 
the  abominable  conduct  of  the  European  nations  in  raising  the 
price  of  everything. 

The  arrival  of  a  fresh  band  of  shepherds  drew  me  outside  to 
smoke  my  cigarette  and  observe  these  stalwart  fellows.  They 
were  dressed  in  white  capotes  to  their  ankles,  and  these,  open  in 
front,  displayed  snowy  linen  upon  their  bronzed  bodies,  joined 
across  their  breasts  with  silver  or  silvered  buttons.  Their  legs 
were  encased  to  the  thighs  in  white  woollen  hose,  and  their 
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shoes  turned  up  at  the  end.  Each  had  a  wooden  crook,  and  a 
leathern  case  at  the  waist,  from  which  two  or  three  heavy  pistol 
heads  protruded.  The  men  were  accompanied  by  some  lads, 
pocket  editions  of  the  adults,  laden  with  candles  of  many  colours  ; 
but  having  set  their  candles  upon  a  table  and  stretched  them- 
selves, these  naughty  boys  straightway  began  to  revel  in  pitch  and 
toss  with  a  consuming  seriousness  that  argued  them  no  novices  in 
the  vicious  pastime. 

Of  the  monastery  of  Daphne  something  must  be  said,  although 
time  and  circumstances  have  treated  it  with  exceptional  harshness. 
It  is  reputed  to  give  shelter  to  a  few  nuns  ;  but,  entering  its  grass- 
grown  courtyard  by  a  little  wicket  in  the  wall,  I  could  make  no 
one  hear  me.  The  door  of  its  church  stood  open ;  some  fragments 
of  Ionic  columns  and  decorated  work  lay  in  the  grass  under  the 
shade  of  a  fig-tree  which  grew  from  between  the  ill-set  flags  of 
the  quadrangle ;  and  a  very  faint  perfume  of  incense  sanctified 
the  atmosphere  of  the  calm,  cool  place.  At  length  a  bent  old 
man,  in  a  garb  that  was  neither  wholly  ecclesiastical  nor  wholly 
secular,  glided  from  the  tiny  cloister  on  one  side  of  the  courtyard, 
and  beckoned  towards  the  church.  Would  I  not  devote  a  few 
minutes  to  the  refreshment  of  my  soul  ?  he  seemed  to  say,  and 
together  we  stepped  into  the  dusky  building. 

But  what  dolorous  ruin,  neglect,  and  slovenliness  here  met 
the  eye !  In  happier  times  this  church,  small  as  it  is,  must  have 
been  of  high  repute  and  means.  In  one  corner  of  it  is  a  marble 
tomb,  a  quite  uncommon  feature  in  a  Greek  monastery  church. 
To  be  sure,  the  Duke  of  Athens,  who  once  slept  therein,  has  been 
removed,  and  olive  twigs  and  brooms  lie  where  his  bones  lay. 
But  the  thing  is  suggestive.  The  architecture  of  the  church 
is  a  lesson  in  derivations.  It  shows  very  clearly  the  dependence 
of  our  old  Norman  builders  upon  the  Byzantine  architects  who 
preceded  them.  They  were  mere  copiers.  These  sturdy  walls, 
with  the  curt  arches  of  the  nave,  otherwise  unadorned,  have  their 
brethren  wherever  the  old  Norsemen  devastated  advantageously, 
and  found  themselves  in  dire  need  of  heavenly  grace  and  pardon. 
In  the  dome  there  is  a  curious  piece  of  Byzantine  work.  A  gigantic 
mosaic  of  Christ  on  a  gilt  background  looms  through  the  darkness, 
and  tarnished  as  it  is,  and  wrecked  by  a  fatal  black  decay  which  has 
overgrown  it  like  fungi,  it  holds  the  attention.  The  Turks,  or 
some  other  reprobates  in  times  past,  have  hastened  its  destruction 
by  using  it  as  a  target.  There  are  bullet  marks  in  each  eye ;  and 
below  the  mouth  are  three  shots  in  the  beard  which  give  a  gro- 
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tesque  expression  to  the  face.  In  the  breast  and  the  coloured 
band  which  encircles  the  picture  are  other  gunshots.  The  ancient 
cicerone  tries  to  follow  my  gaze  into  the  dome ;  but  he  is  rheu- 
matic :  his  poor  bent  old  back  will  not  second  his  intentions,  and 
so  he  falls  to  picking  from  the  dirty  pavement  the  congelations  of 
candle  grease  which  have  dripped  from  the  gaudy  glass  chandelier 
overhead.  In  this  chandelier,  and  on  the  common  candlesticks, 
studded  with  spikes  for  the  reception  of  votive  offerings,  the 
candles  are  stuck  anyhow.  Some  are  perpendicular,  but  most 
have  been  allowed  to  fall  over  at  different  angles.  The  iconostasis 
or  roodscreen  has  the  usual  stiff  representations  of  saints  and 
apostles,  but  it  is  as  dirty  as  if  no  woman's  hand  were  allowed  to 
touch  it.  In  a  side  chapel  is  the  pictorial  history  of  the  holy 
Christina ;  and,  marvelling  at  her  powers  of  endurance,  one  fol- 
lows her  sufferings  on  this  painted  board  with  a  stir  at  the  heart. 
She  is  beaten  with  rods ;  half  beheaded ;  hung  to  a  post  by  her 
hands  ;  cut  about  with  knives ;  tied  to  a  wheel  which  rotates 
slowly  over  a  blazing  fire ;  anointed,  while  on  this  wheel,  with 
boiling  lead ;  cast  into  the  water  in  company  with  a  rock ;  steamed 
in  a  caldron ;  dragged  naked  through  the  streets  by  the  Eoman 
soldiery  ;  set  upon  by  lions  ;  and,  finally,  having  been  shockingly 
mutilated,  she  is  quite  despatched  by  Koman  spears.  It  would 
be  very  ghastly  if  it  were  not  so  improbable. 

But  my  old  guide  evidently  pinned  his  faith  to  this  poor  mar- 
tyred saint.  The  contemplation  of  her  woes  so  excited  him  that 
he  tried  to  give  them  over  again  in  pantomime,  and  his  manner 
of  slicing  the  air  in  default  of  real  flesh  and  blood  was  so  realistic 
and  harrowing  that  I  was  glad  to  hear  a  bell  which  summoned 
him  elsewhere  :  in  spite  of  his  decrepitude  methinks  he  had  the 
soul  of  an  inquisitor. 

Passing  out  by  the  west  door  of  the  church,  I  found  a  con- 
tracted courtyard  with  a  flight  of  steps  going  towards  the  dome 
externally.  Here,  some  twenty  feet  above,  was  a  terrace  from 
which  two  or  three  little  rooms  were  built  into  the  wall  of  the 
church.  Formerly,  these  recesses  were  used  as  hermitages,  and, 
save  for  the  limited  area  of  the  cells  themselves,  very  pleasant 
would  it  be  to  live  for  awhile  on  this  airy  elevation,  looking 
towards  Eleusis  and  the  Morea,  with  the  grey  rocks,  clumped 
with  fir  on  either  side  of  the  pass,  to  protect  from  cold  winds. 
But  the  legitimate  hermits  have  long  abandoned  the  monastery 
of  Daphne,  and  the  '  genus  '  tramp  has  evidently  succeeded  them. 
The  terrace  is  strown  with  filthy  rags,  linen  not  worth  the  wash- 
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ing,  cocked  shoes  with  no  soles,  battered  water-tins,  and  other 
disagreeable  rubbish  :  while  the  hermitage  walls  are  scored  all 
over  with  initials  and  distichs  in  different  languages. 

*  Certainly,  it  is  not  very  clean,'  replied  the  old  man,  when  I 
commented  upon  the  general  state  of  the  public  part  of  the 
monastery ;  *  but  what  would  you  have  ?  It  is  healthy.  And 
"Sarakost*' "  (Lent)  will  soon  be  over.' 

From  which  it  will  not  be  unfair  to  assume  that  little  washing, 
as  well  as  little  eating,  characterises  the  great  fast  in  some  parts 
of  Greece. 

I  put  my  mite  in  the  brass  dish  which  stood  in  the  middle  of 
the  church,  with  its  burden  of  coins  inviolate,  and  departed. 

From  the  Daphne  monastery  to  Athens  the  road  is  a  continuous 
descent;  and  during  the  walk  past  the  stadion  posts  one  has 
abundance  of  time  to  appreciate  the  panorama  of  the  city  rising 
beyond  the  olives  of  the  plain,  and  with  the  long  ridge  of 
Hymettus,  like  a  whale's  back,  behind  it.  The  acropolis  is 
always  supreme,  though  dominated  by  the  abrupt  rock  of  Lyca- 
bettus  hard  by,  with  its  white  monastery  of  the  Holy  George 
gleaming  against  the  blue  sky.  And,  after  the  acropolis,  the  eye 
infallibly  reverts  to  the  prodigious,  tasteless,  marble  fabric  which 
is  built  as  a  palace  for  the  modern  sovereigns  of  Greece,  and 
which,  in  its  rectangular  hideousness,  is  adapted  to  stare  the 
spectator  out  of  countenance  from  whatever  point  of  the  compass 
he  looks  at  the  city. 

Chateaubriand  had  his  first  view  of  Athens  from  this  Pass  of 
Daphne,  and  was  overcome  by  the  sight  of  its  *  flat  roof?,  inter- 
spersed with  minarets,  cypresses,  ruins,  detached  columns,  and 
the  domes  of  its  mosques,  crowned  with  the  large  nests  of  storks.' 
Without  at  all  wishing  to  resurrender  Greece  to  the  Ottomans, 
one  may  sigh  for  the  minarets  and  domes  which  are  still  such  a 
charm  in  Turkish  cities  ;  and  one  must  also  confess  that  there  is 
more  worth,  pictorially,  in  a  girdle  of  dilapidated  fortifications 
than  in  the  innumerable  brand-new  houses,  *  with  desirable 
frontages,'  which,  as  the  hem  of  the  capital  of  a  Christian  state, 
sprawl  themselves  indefinitely  over  the  land.  Happily,  however, 
Athens  does  not  fill  the  focus  from  Daphne.  It  is  there,  com- 
pletely spread  out,  as  if  seen  from  a  balloon  ;  but  one  sees  its 
surroundings  also — the  purple  plain,  and  the  grey  mountains, 
Parnes,  Pentelicus,  and  Hymettus ;  the  marshland  towards 
Phalerum,  where  the  Athenians  bathe  from  machines  in  no  way 
differing  from  the  Margate  machines ;  Pirceus,  and  its  two  indus- 
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trial  sheaves,  the  factory  chimneys,  and  the  masts  of  its  harbour ; 
the  long  promontory  of  Laurion;  JEgina,  and  other  islands  of 
the  Saronic  Sea.  Divested  of  its  modern  spawn  of  villa  properties, 
Athens  must  have  been  an  impressive  sight  to  the  sobered  senses 
of  those  ancient  Greeks  who  returned  thither  by  this  Sacred  Way, 
after  solemn  initiation  into  the  Eleusinian  mysteries. 

It  is  a  relief  to  get  into  the  shelter  of  the  olive  woods,  through 
which  the  road  proceeds  on  its  final  stage.  Straight  as  a  die 
between  the  lines  of  trees,  the  highway  runs  into  the  city.  Here 
and  there  is  a  wayside  recess,  and  chairs  under  the  wide-spreading 
boughs  of  a  huge  plane-tree  betoken  a  coffee-house.  It  is  always 
a  pleasure  to  rest  at  these  innocent  public-houses.  The  coffee  is 
good,  and  costs  but  a  penny ;  and  the  company  is  worth  at  least 
as  much  as  the  coffee.  If  there  is  a  church  close  to  the  coffee- 
house, after  a  brief  sojourn  in  the  shade  the  traveller  approaches 
it,  and  kisses  the  board  before  the  '  holy  table,'  though  the  picture 
of  the  Virgin,  which  originally  adorned  the  board,  be  kissed 
entirely  away.  And  the  most  impoverished  of  men  and  women 
will  put  their  penny-piece  on  the  alms-dish,  as  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  comfort  derived  from  their  brief  devotions.  But  on  this 
day  all  the  little  sequestered  churches  were  hot  with  multitudes 
of  burning  candles,  and  the  priests  had  collected  incredible  piles 
of  coppers.  When  not  chanting  their  endless  Kyrie  Eleisons, 
rebinding  their  dishevelled  hair,  or  mopping  their  hearty  red 
faces,  these  good  men  sat  in  the  body  of  the  building,  amid  a 
litter  of  crushed  rose  leaves,  the  scent  of  which  almost  stifled  the 
perfume  of  past  incense,  and  regarded  the  heaped  coins  with 
evident  satisfaction.  Save  for  the  mournful  tolling  of  their  bells, 
one  might  have  supposed  that  the  ecclesiastics  were  engaged  in 
the  celebration  of  their  most  enjoyable  festival. 

Thus  the  Sacred  Way  runs  its  course,  until  at  length  it  ter- 
minates in  a  congeries  of  lath-and-plaster  coffee-houses,  green- 
grocers' shops,  booths  of  mysterious  confectionery,  bubbling  and 
hissing  in  copper  caldrons,  shrill-voiced  shoeblacks,  and  '  vehicles 
for  hire,'  attached  to  long-tailed  horses  with  conspicuous  ribs. 
All  these  signs  help  to  suggest  our  contiguity  to  another  kind  of 
way,  less  sacred  than  secular,  or  even  profane — the  railway.  The 
flippant  shriek  of  a  steam  whistle,  which  echoes  sharply,  removes 
all  doubt.  We  are  close  to  the  Athens-Piraeus  Eailway  Station, 
and  one  of  the  half-hourly  trains  between  the  two  places  is  just 
about  to  start. 
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SOME  thirty  years  ago,  considerable  sensation  was  produced  in 
the  musical  world  by  the  appearance  of  a  bright  particular  star 
in  the  operatic  firmament,  the  great  Doremi.  I  am  not  a  musical 
man,  but  it  was  my  privilege  once  to  hear  the  celebrated  basso. 
Though  I  was  unmusical,  he  made  a  great  impression  on  me ; 
never  before  or  since  has  it  been  permitted  me  to  hear  such  a  voice. 
It  was  more  than  human ;  an  immense  volume  of  sound  issued  from 
that  hair-enveloped  mouth ;  and  yet  the  feeling  of  delight  was  not 
quite  unmixed  with  awe,  as  one  wondered  whence  such  tremendous 
vocal  thunder  could  come.  The  great  Doremi  suddenly  burst 
upon  the  musical  world ;  as  suddenly  he  disappeared.  One  night 
an  apology  was  made  for  him  on  the  ground  of  illness ;  the  next 
day  it  was  reported  that  he  had  left  Paris  without  a  word  to  his 
impresario  or  his  friends,  his  engagement  unfulfilled,  leaving  the 
disconsolate  manager  with  the  certainty  of  ruin  staring  him  in 
the  face  ;  he  had  trusted  in  his  trump  card,  the  great  Doremi,  for 
a  successful  season.  Sure  of  his  one  phenomenon,  the  rest  of  his 
company  were  mediocrities.  With  these  the  critical  and  opulent 
Parisian  amateurs  certainly  were  not  in  a  mood  to  be  jobbed  off. 
Long  and  acrimonious  correspondence  ensued  in  the  daily  papers ; 
the  management  was  taunted  with  its  meanness  in  not  having 
secured  the  great  basso  at  any  price.  The  indignant  impresario 
replied  by  publishing  the  terms  of  Doremi's  engagement ;  which 
showed  a  remuneration  so  magnificent,  a  salary  so  gigantic,  as  to 
tax  the  credulity  of  even  a  Parisian  public.  Then  came  letters, 
and  more  letters,  articles  inspired  and  uninspired;  then  the 
unanimous  verdict  was  arrived  at  that  Doremi  had  insulted  the 
habitues  of  the  opera-house ;  and  it  was  quite  certain,  should  the 
basso  ever  dare  again  to  show  his  face  in  Paris,  that  he  would  be 
hissed  off  the  boards.  In  France  these  matters,  which  with  us 
are  relegated  to  professional  musical  journals,  become  at  times  of 
such  interest  as  to  be  almost  national  questions ;  and  so  it  was  in 
the  case  of  the  missing  basso.  A  scathing  article  appeared  in  one 
of  the  serious  journals  ;  it  was  a  violent  diatribe  against '  those 
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spoiled  darlings  of  the  public,  the  great  operatic  singers.  Why 
should  these  people  defraud  the  public  ?  Why  should  they  not 
fulfil  their  contracts  ?  Why  should  they,  without  a  With  your 
leave  or  By  your  leave,  be  licensed  swindlers  ?  '  And  the  article 
concluded  by  mentioning  as  the  latest  specimen  of  this  species  of 
criminal  the  great  Doremi. 

This  was  the  climax.  But  the  mystery  now  ended :  three  days 
after  the  article  the  following  short  note  from  the  basso  appeared 
in  the  great  serious  newspaper  in  leaded  type : — 

'  Mr.  Editor, — I  regret  to  have  been  the  innocent  cause  of  the 
disappointment  of  my  kind  patrons.  I  have  lost  my  voice ;  this 
is  my  excuse.  '  DOREMI.' 

For  a  few  days  the  matter  remained  town  talk ;  then  it  was 
gradually  forgotten,  and  for  thirty  years  I  heard  nothing  more  of 
the  great  Doremi. 

My  family  is  a  large  one ;  their  education  has  been  expensive. 
My  eldest  girl  has — at  least  so  she  and  I  think— a  decided  talent 
for  languages ;  but  although  I  dislike  denying  her  anything,  I 
had  drawn  the  line  at  Italian,  and  had  sternly  refused  to  incur 
any  expense  on  that  score.  What,  then,  was  my  astonishment  when 
Bessie  proceeded  to  construe,  and  correctly  too,  a  chapter  from 
Picciola !  But,  correctly  as  she  translated  it,  the  pronunciation 
was  too  terrible ;  and  delighted  as  I  was  at  the  surprise  she  had 
prepared  for  me,  the  pleasure  was  considerably  alloyed  by  the 
dreadful  insular  accent,  to  which  I  was  reluctantly  compelled  to 
draw  her  attention. 

*  You  must  have  some  one  to  read  with,  Bessie,'  I  hastened  to 
remark,  as  I  noticed  that  her  eyes  filled  with  tears ;  '  but  some 
one  cheap,  my  child  ;  we  can't  afford  a  real  professor.' 

This  permission  was  sufficient  reward  for  Bessie,  and  a  few 
days  later  a  signer  came,  at  an  absurdly  small  remuneration, 
to  read  with  my  daughter.  He  had  been  unearthed  by  the  vicar  of 
our  parish,  and  was  vouched  for  by  him  as  thoroughly  respectable, 
and  one  of  his  deserving  poor. 

Bessie  had  received  a  quarter's  instruction  from  the  signer, 
and  a  gentle  tap  at  my  study  door  announced  his  arrival  at  my 
appointment  to  receive  his  modest  salary. 

'  Come  in.' 

The  door  opened  and  a  stooping  figure  entered  the  room.  I 
motioned  him  to  a  chair,  and  I  thanked  him  for  the  progress  my 
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daughter  had  made.  I  pushed  the  little  sum  due  to  him  across 
the  table — .  Surely  I  had  seen  him  before.  I  told  him  so. 

1  Ah,  possibly,'  said  he,  *  very  possibly.  I  have  travelled  much. 
I  thank  you,  sir.' 

He  seemed  in  a  hurry  to  go,  as  he  rapidly  gave  me  a  receipt 
for  the  money.  Where  could  I  have  seen  him  ?  The  face  was 
quite  familiar.  I  returned  again  to  the  subject,  and  asking  him 
if  he  could  not  remember  when  or  where  we  had  met — 

*  Ah,  long  ago,  perhaps,'  he  replied.    *  I  once  had  many  friends  : 
all  are  lost  now.     I  salute  you,  sir.' 

He  rose  to  go. 

It  might  have  been  his  gesture,  but  it  came  back  to  me  at 
once  :  it  was  the  great  Doremi.  '  Of  course,  I  remember  now,  you 
are  Dore*mi.' 

*  I  was,  sir,  once,  but  that  is  long  ago.' 

I  begged  him  to  be  seated.  After  some  persuasion  I  gained 
my  point — Doremi  seemed  to  thaw  under  the  genial  warmth  of  my 
study  fire.  The  poor  fellow  was  wretchedly  clad.  With  extreme 
difficulty  I  made  him  accept  a  little  help  for  present  needs,  and 
then  he  told  me  his  story,  as  follows : — 

'  I  began  life  as  a  gentleman,'  he  said,  '  a  proud  Italian  gentle- 
man ;  but  political  troubles  drove  me  from  Italy,  and  at  two-and- 
twenty  I  found  myself  in  London,  penniless  and  friendless  :  not 
quite  friendless,  perhaps,  for  I  came  across  a  compatriot,  a  former 
protege  of  mine — he  was  a  chorus-singer  at  the  Italian  opera  in 
London.  I  said  I  was  penniless,  but  I  had  two  possessions — my 
pride,  which  would  not  let  me  beg ;  and  my  voice,  which  my  friend 
said  would  not  let  me  starve.  My  voice  was  nothing  extraordinary, 
small  but  cultivated.  An  Italian,  young,  of  fair  stage  presence, 
and  with  a  small  but  cultivated  voice — what  wonder  that,  having 
a  friend  at  court,  I  was  without  difficulty  installed  as  a  chorus- 
singer  ?  My  appointments  were  small,  but  they  sufficed  for  my 
needs.  I  took  them  gratefully,  for  the  penniless  foreigner  must 
otherwise  have  starved  in  your  rich  and  happy  England.  I  was 
careful,  I  was  correct,  but,  as  you  are  aware,  even  as  the  great 
Doremi  I  couldn't  act —  so  the  critics  said,  and  the  critics  were  right. 
My  salary  of  two  pounds  a  week — ah !  it  would,  alas !  now  be 
affluence — kept  me  alive,  and  I  had  few  wants.  I  was  not  ambitious. 
He  who  has  once  looked  starvation  in  the  face  alone  can  know  the 
happiness  of  the  certainty  of  food  and  fire.  This  at  least  I  had,  and 
my  duties  were  not  onerous.  I  was  poor,  but  fairly  happy.  It  was 
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my  fete  day :  what  more  natural  than  that  I  should  invite  my  fellow- 
singer  to  supper  after  the  opera  of  the  evening  ? 

'  "  I  may  bring  a  friend  ?  "  he  said. 

4 "  Assuredly  :  two,  if  you  will." 

* "  No,  but  one — one  who  is  very  anxious  to  know  you." 

*  The  opera  was  over.   I  sat  awaiting  my  friend  and  my  unknown 
guest  in  an  Italian  cafe  in  Soho.     As  I  lighted  a  cigarette,  the 
door  opened,  and  they  stood  before  me.     My  friend  introduced  a 
sallow  Pole,  with  a  long  black  moustache,  as  Dr.  Baroffski,  and 
we  sat  down  to  supper.     We  were  cheerful,  we  were  merry ;  but 
Italians,  as  you  are  aware,  do  not  exceed,  and  near  midnight  we 
rose  to  go  home  perfectly  sober.     I  merely  note  that  we  were 
sober,  lest  the  arrangement  I  made  with  Baroffski  might  be  sup- 
posed by  you  to  have  been  the  act  of  a  drunkard :  it  was  that  of 
a  madman  merely.     Baroffski  shook  hands  with  my  fellow  chorus- 
singer,  and  proposed  to  walk  with  me,  as  we  were  going  in  the 
same  direction.     As  we  threaded  our  way  through  the  dreary 
labyrinth  of  muddy  streets,  Baroffski  laughed. 

'  "  You  must  feel  this  sordid  misery,  my  friend — you  a  gentle- 
man." 

'  I  said,  "  No  ;  things  might  have  been  worse." 
' "  And  you  envy  no  one  ?  "  said  the  Pole. 
4  "  No  one,"  I  replied. 

*  At  that  moment  a  perfectly  appointed  brougham  drawn  by  a 
pair  of  magnificent   bays  dashed  by,  and   lounging   in   it  was 
Osculanti,  the  celebrated  tenor,  in  a  cloak  of  priceless  sables.   The 
mud  splashed  me. 

'  "  You  do  not  envy  even  him  ?  " 

'  I  laughed :  "  Well,  perhaps  I  must,"  I  said  ;  "  who  would  not  ? 
0  fortunatus  nimium  I  he  has  indeed  all  the  heart  can  wish  for." 

* "  And  so  might  you  have,"  replied  the  Pole  in  a  hissing 
whisper. 

*  "  If  I  had  his  voice,"  I  replied,  "  his  wonderful  voice." 

( He  laughed  aloud.  "  Merely  that,"  he  said  ;  "  all  you  want  is  a 
phenomenal  voice  :  don't  you  wish  you  had  one?  " 

' "  Wish  I  had  !  "  I  cried  :  "  wish  I  had  the  greatest  gift  of  heaven 
to  the  human  race  ? — of  course  I  do  ;  but,  alas  !  doctor,  that  feat — 
the  changing  the  quality  of  the  human  voice — is  as  yet  beyond 
your  art." 

'  "  Be  not  too  sure  of  that  •  stranger  things  than  that  have 
been  done," 
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'  I  looked  at  him.  Perhaps  the  good  Chianti  wine  had  affected 
his  head  ;  bah  !  of  course  he  was  merely  joking.  I  smiled. 

*  "  Good  night,  doctor,"  I  said,  taking  out  my  latch-key,  for  we 
had  reached  my  door ;  "  when  you  can  do  that  I  will  be  your  first 
patient." 

* "  Do  you  mean  it  ?  "  he  said,  as  he  earnestly  regarded  me. 

'  "  Mean  it !  of  course  I  do  ;  but  I  suppose  the  fee  would  be 
prohibitive  ?  " 

4  "  No,  not  prohibitive,  but  high.  If  you  will  invite  me  in  I  will 
be  more  explicit ;  we  may  come  to  terms." 

*  I  had  evidently  come  across  an  original.     Having  made  his 
joke,  he  clung  to  it. 

'  "  By  all  means  ;  there  is,  I  think,  a  fire  ;  and  if  you  will 
smoke  a  cigarette,  as  you  say  we  may  come  to  terms." 

*  He  followed  me  in.   There  was  fortunately  a  fire.   Declining 
my  cigarette,  the  Pole  drew  his  chair  close  to  mine. 

*  "  You  are  a  man  to  be  trusted,  so  your  friend  tells  me :  can 
you  be  secret — secret  as  the  grave  ?  " 

*  I  started.   The  man  was  then  mad,  or  serious.   I  assured  him 
of  my  secrecy.     He  continued : — 

*  "  Ever  since  I  commenced  my  medical  studies  the  mechanism 
which  produces  the  voice  has  greatly  interested  me.     In  fact,  as 
soon  as  the  general  work  necessitated  by  my  preparation  for  my 
various    examinations  had   ceased,  and  I   became  M.D.  of  the 
University  of  Warsaw,  I  devoted  my  attention  solely  to  the  study 
of  the  human  vocal  organs.     In  the  course  of  my  special  studies 
it  had  occurred  to  me  that  the  organs  of  voice  might  be  so  modi- 
fied by  artificial  means  as  to  improve  on  Nature  herself.     Why, 
thought  I,  should  all  men  not  be  able  to  produce  the  sounds  we 
so  much  admire  in  the  fashionable  tenor,  Osculanti,  for  instance  ? 
I  saw  no  reason.     I  consequently  directed  my  attention  to  the 
examination  of  the  vocal  organs  of  professional  singers,  and  I  found 
out  a  way  of  producing  by  means  of  a  mechanical  appliance  a 
change  of  voice.     Unfortunately,  the  tenor  and  soprano  voices 
I  cannot  produce ;  but  I  flatter  myself  that  with  the  bass  voice 
I  have  perfectly  succeeded.     You  follow  me  ?  " 

'  I  nodded. 

*  "  Having  succeeded,"  he  continued,  "  in  producing  a  voice  of 
phenomenal  capacity  and  volume  by  my  mechanical  appliance,  I 
should  be  able  to  reap  my  reward  if  only  I  were  possessed  of  an 
educated  voice,  however  weak ;  but,  unfortunately  for  me,  my 
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parents — my  miserable  savages  of  parents — neglected  to  give  me 
any  instruction  in  music.  Alas !  I  do  not  know  one  tune  from 
another.  Italian  also  is  a  closed  book  to  me.  All,  then,  that 
I  need  is  an  honest  man,  who  can  sing  in  Italian.  I  think  that 
I  have  found  that  man  in  you." 

*  I  bowed  and  smiled.     The  man  was  evidently  a  madman,  or  a 
harmless  enthusiast. 

'"And  you,  Signor  Doremi — which  would  you  prefer,  seriously, 
the  position  of  Osculanti  the  caressed  favourite  of  fortune,  or  that 
of  the  humble  chorus- singer?  " 

(  "  Osculanti's,  without  doubt.  But  can  you  give  it  me  ?  "  I  said. 

'  "  I  can,"  he  replied.  "  Listen  to  my  terms.  I  will  be  your 
factotum,  your  agent,  your  steward.  I  will  pay  you  the  salary  of 
Osculanti,  but  you  shall  sing  when  I  please,  where  I  please,  and 
as  much  as  I  please.  I  will  provide  you  with  a  voice,  dear 
Doremi — such  a  voice  !  Would  you  like  to  hear  it  ?  " 

'  I  expressed  my  desire  to  do  so.  To  my  astonishment,  the  Pole 
took  a  small  morocco  case  from  his  pocket,  placed  a  candle  before 
the  glass,  opened  his  jaws,  and  appeared  to  affix  something  to  the 
roof  of  his  mouth. 

4 "  This  is  the  voice"  he  chanted  in  a  magnificent  bass. 

'  I  was  astounded :  it  was  true,  then.  Before  I  had  time  to  speak, 
the  Pole  had  removed  the  appliance  and  replaced  it  in  the  little 
case. 

*  "  You  believe  me  now  ?  "  he  said. 

'  I  embraced  him.  "  Doctor  Baroffski,  you  have  made  the  world 
your  debtor.  The  voice — ah !  the  voice.  Never,  never  had  human 
voice  such  a  tone.  Give  me  but  that  voice,  and  Lablache  and  the 
rest  of  them  are  nowhere." 

' "  My  friend,  you  can  have  it  in  the  morning.  But  my  terms — 
you  do  not  forget  my  terms  ?  I  must  have  obedience,  absolute 
obedience  and  secrecy ;  in  return  for  which  I  give  you  the  salary 
and  position  of  Osculanti.  Is  it  agreed  ?  " 

4  "  I  agree,"  I  cried  with  enthusiasm.  "  Give  me  the  little 
case." 

'  "  Signor  Doremi,  you  are  precipitate.  To-morrow  at  eleven  I 
shall  wait  on  you,  if  you  are  still  of  the  same  mind ;  and  you  shall 
have  the  voice,  the  beautiful  voice,  which  I,  miserable  wretch  that 
I  am !  do  not  know  how  to  use." 

'  Then  tears — jealous  tears  of  rage — ran  down  the  pallid  counte- 
nance of  the  Pole.  He  rose  to  go. 
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*  I  bade  him  farewell,  and  hurried  to  bed,  to  dream  that  I  pos- 
sessed the  wages  of  a  prime  minister  and  the  voice  of  an  angel.    I 
woke  early,  after  a  restless  night :  was  it  all  a  dream  ?  No  ;  there 
was  the  Pole's  chair  as  he  had  left  it,  and  the  sound  of  the  mar- 
vellous voice  still  rang  in  my  ears.     I  sat  down  to  breakfast.     I 
could  not  eat.  Will  he  come  ? — will  he  change  his  mind  ?    Eleven 
o'clock — a  knock ;  it  is  the  Polish  doctor. 

*  I  saluted  him  with  effusion.     He  smiled. 

'  "  You  haven't  changed  your  mind  ?  "  he  said ;  "  and  you  re- 
member the  terms  of  the  contract  ?  " 

' "  Perfectly,  perfectly,"  I  replied.  "  I  am  ready ; "  and  I  held 
out  my  hand. 

*  The  Pole  merely  asked  me  if  I  had  a  kettle,  and  directed  me 
to  put  it  on  to  boil.    He  then  produced  a  cake  of  red  composition 
that  softened  by  heat,  and  a  kind  of  tiny  plated  shovel,  with  a 
handle  some  four  inches  long.     With  these  appliances  he  pro- 
ceeded to  take  a  mould  of  my  mouth.      Having  softened   the 
composition  in  the  hot  water,  he  applied  it  to  the  plated  shovel, 
and,  bidding  me  open  my  mouth,  he  inserted  the  affair  with  con- 
siderable dexterity,  and  forcibly  pressed  the  whole  against  the 
roof  of  my  mouth.     I  was  half  choked,  and  felt  as  if  my  mouth  was 
full  of  very  hot  pudding,  but  the  Pole  reassured  me,  and  said  that 
he  must  have  an  accurate  mould  of  the  interior  of  my  mouth.    In 
a  few  minutes  he  removed  the  mass,  which  he  plunged  into  cold 
water. 

1 "  Quite  satisfactory,"  he  said ;  "  to-morrow  at  the  same  time 
you  may  expect  me." 

*  I  bade  him  good-bye,  and  trudged  off  to  my  rehearsal  of  the 
opera  of  the  evening,  as  I  hoped  for  the  last  time,  for  I  knew  that 
my  first  appearance  on  the  boards  in  a  basso's  role  would  be  an 
event  in  the  history  of  Italian  opera. 

*  The  evening's  work  was  done.     My  friend  and  fellow  chorus- 
singer  sat  by  the  fire  by  my  side,  and  as  he  speculated  on  his 
poor  chances  of  increase  of  pay  I  smiled  within  myself  at  the 
thought  of  my  future  grandeur  and  my  coming  success.     But 
what  should  I  be  after  all  ?  A  trickster,  and  the  accomplice  of  a 
trickster.     Still,  I  had  promised ;  and  why  should  I  not  take  from 
the  gullibility  of  the  public  a  revenge  for  the   paltry   dole   it 
yielded  me  for  my  nightly  efforts  ?      Why  not  ?     My  humble 
comrade  left  me  at  midnight,  and  at  eleven  the  next  day,  punctual 
to  the  minute,  the  Polish  doctor  appeared. 
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* "  Is  it  ready  ?  "  I  hurriedly  exclaimed,  forgetting  even  to  greet 
him. 

'  "  Quite  ready  " — he  smiled  at  my  excitement  j  "but  first  you 
must  sign  this,  and  this." 

4  He  handed  me  a  document  in  duplicate,  it  was  an  agreement 
drawn  in  the  strictest  legal  language,  and  I  became  by  it  the 
slave  of  Baroffski  for  a  monthly  wage  of  five  hundred  pounds.  The 
bribe  was  light. 

'  "  I  trust  principally  to  your  honour,  though,"  he  muttered,  as 
we  signed  the  papers. 

* "  There  is  honour  even  amongst  thieves,  let  us  hope,"  I 
sneered. 

*  I  shall  never  forget  the  look  he  gave  me  for  my  untimely  jest. 
In  a  moment,  however,  he  was  himself  again.    He  directed  me  to 
sit  down ;  he  produced  the  little  case.     I  saw  a  small   crimson 
object,  and  taking  the  position  that  the  dentists  do  when  fulfill- 
ing their  disagreeable  functions,  he  proceeded  to   fix  it  in   my 
mouth. 

t "  Do  not  attempt  to  speak,''  he  said,  as  he  carefully  examined 
my  mouth  with  a  small  mirror  attached  to  a  wire. 

*  "  It  causes  you  no  pain  ?  " 

*  I  shook  my  headk 

'"Now  wash  the  mouth,  and  gargle,  so  as  to  wet  the 
mechanique" 

( I  did  so. 

'"  Now  speak  {  is  it  comfortable  ?    Answer  in  recitative." 

' "  Y,  E,  S  I "  A  voice  not  mine  seemed  to  answer  from  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  but  so  loudly  that  it  was  more  shout  than 
Speech,  and  so  powerfully  that  the  empty  tumbler  I  had  in  my 
hand  vibrated. 

1 "  Oh,  I  pray  you,  in  a  whisper — in  a  gentle  whisper ;  that 
voice  is  for  the  opera-house  alone." 

'  I  did  my  best ;  I  tried  to  whisper,  but  a  loud  metallic  speech 
was  the  result. 

'  "  Open  the  mouth." 

'  The  Polish  doctor  inserted  a  Small  steel  instrument  into  the 
m&chcmique,  and  directed  me  to  try  again,  but  in  recitative  still. 

1 1  tried  to  whisper :  an  exaggerated  whisper,  as  of  a  giant,  was 
heard. 

'"You  must  practise  fof  a  day  dir  two,"  said  Baroffski,  de- 
lighted ;  «  meanwhile,  read  this;"  He  fyjld  out  a  despatch* 
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' "  The  Grand  Opera,  Paris. 

'  "  Dr.  V has  the  pleasure  to  accept  the  offer  of  hearing  the 

voice  of  the  basso,  Signor  Doremi,  on  Thursday  at  1 1  A.M.  The 
Director  will  await  M.  Baroffski  and  the  happy  owner  of  the  phe- 
nomenal voice  in  his  bureau. 

«  "  V ,  Director." 

* "  Sing,"  said  Baroffski,  "  in  a  whisper — in  a  mere  whisper." 

4 1  did  so,  sitting  as  I  was  ;  ah  !  the  power  of  it.  I  was  delighted. 
Baroffski  sat  back  in  his  chair  entranced. 

* "  Oh,  my  friend,"  he  cried,  "the  labour  of  a  lifetime  is  about 
to  be  rewarded  ;  and  to  think  that  I  possess  the  power  of  making 
all  the  world  sing  like  that!  You  feel  no  inconvenience  — 
none  ?  " 

' "  None  whatever." 

* "  Embrace  me." 

'  We  rushed  into  each  other's  arms. 

( Why  should  I  weary  you  with  details  ?  We  reached  Paris,  and 
on  the  appointed  Thursday  we  were  ushered  into  the  splendid 

official  room  of  Dr.  V ,  the  greatest  virtuoso  of  his  day.     He 

received  us  debonairly.  How  many  a  candidate  with  a  supposed 
phenomenal  voice  had  come  there  to  sing  to  him,  and  had  then 
gone  empty  away ! 

'  "  My  time  is,  as  you  conceive,  very  precious,"  he  said,  as  he 
struck  a  hand-bell.  The  footman  answered  it.  Things  were 
done  in  a  magnificent  manner  at  the  Paris  Opera  House  thirty 
years  ago. 

* "  Send  me  the  maestro  al  piano." 

( An  old  man  in  elaborate  morning  toilette  entered,  bowed 
to  the  director  and  to  us,  and  took  his  seat  at  the  Erard  grand. 

«  "  What  will  you  sing  ?  "  said  Dr.  V . 

'  Baroffski  answered  for  me.  The  director  leant  back  in  his 
luxurious  fauteuil.  As  the  maestro  ran  his  fingers  over  the  keys 
of  the  instrument  the  director  commenced  mechanically  to  beat 
time.  I  sang  one  bar,  two  bars. 

'  "  It  is  enough,"  cried  the  director ;  "  I  accept  the  terms." 
'  The  old  maestro  seized  both  my  hands  and  complimented  me 
in  our  native  Italian  ;  the  tears  ran  down  his  face.     Baroffski  and 

Dr.  V were  very  busy  for  a  few  moments ;  then  they  exchanged 

documents,  a  few  minor  details  were  settled  between  them,  a 
cheque   was   passed  to  Baroffski,   and  we  left  the  theatre,  Dr. 
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V bidding  me  farewell  with  empressement,  and  accompanying 

me  to  the  door. 

'  Baroffski  had  been  as  good  as  his  word.  The  engagement 
that  had  been  signed  by  the  director  of  the  Paris  Opera  House 
was  for  a  salary  of  four  times  the  amount  of  Osculanti's,  and 
Baroffski,  while  keeping  faith  with  me,  could  well  afford  an 
arrangement  which  left  him  a  clear  profit  of  three  hundred  per  cent. 

'  Why  need  I  trouble  you  with  more  ?  My  career  as  the  great 
Doremi  began  in  a  few  days.  Paris  was  taken  by  storm.  Dr. 

V ,  at  the  end  of  an  exceptional  season,  presented  me  with  a 

huge  diamond  ring  in  the  presence  of  his  entire  company,  at  a 
banquet  which  he  gave  in  my  honour.  A  fresh  engagement  was 
entered  into,  on  still  more  advantageous  terms  to  Baroffski.  I 
will  do  him  justice — he  was  equally  generous  to  me  :  was  it  not 
his  voice  I  was  singing  with  ?  He  paid  me  not  for  my  skill  as  a 
singer- — that  was  small,  alas ! — but  he  paid  me  for  my  silence.  Ah ! 
I  was  young  then.  The  gaieties  of  Paris  and  its  many  tempta- 
tions kept  my  pockets  empty,  rich  as  I  was,  for  Baroffski  paid  me 
with  regularity ;  but  I  never  had  a  spare  napoleon,  and  still  less 
did  I  attempt  to  save.  Had  I  not  a  phenomenal  voice  ? — no  man 
could  have  such  a  voice  again ;  why  save  ?  Had  I  not  the  power 
of  coining  gold  ?  Though  I  trusted  Baroffski  implicitly,  I  fancied 
that  he  felt  a  want  of  confidence  in  me,  which  I  resented,  for  he 
would  persistently  attend  me,  as  a  servant,  to  my  hotel ;  and 
carefully  remove  and  take  away,  under  pretence  of  regulating  it, 
the  mechanique  which  was  the  happy  instrument  of  our  success. 
Certainly  he  always  appeared  to  replace  it  before  I  needed  to  use 
it,  but  he  carefully  managed  that  I  should  never  get  a  sight  of  it 
or  handle  it.  True,  I  carried  it  always  in  my  mouth,  and  had 
formed  a  pretty  shrewd  idea  of  its  appearance  from  feeling  it  with 
my  tongue,  but  as  he  removed  it  and  replaced  it  with  the  rapidity 
of  a  conjuring  trick,  though  it  was,  as  it  were,  a  part  of  me,  I  had 
never  examined  it.  Several  times  I  had  requested  him  to  allow 
me  to  look  at  it,  but  I  was  always  met  by  an  excuse,  or  by  the 
true  statement  that  I  had  promised  him  that  I  would  not  do  so. 

* "  Never,"  he  would  answer  excitedly,  "  never  shall  human  eye 
look  on  the  secret  of  my  work." 

*  Baroffski  gave  me  just  now  considerable  anxiety :  he  became 
strange  and  abrupt,  the  realisation  of  his  dream  seemed  to  have 
slightly  unhinged  his  mind ;  he  drank,  too,  much  more  than  was 
good  for  him. 
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*  I  sang  on  at  the  opera  in  the  height  of  my  success ;  I  was 
feted  and  caressed.     The  great  Doremi,  clad  in  purple  and  fine 

linen,  and  with  the  big  diamond,  the  gift  of  Dr.  V ,  on  his 

finger,  was  the  observed  of  all  observers ;  and  yet,  being  so  lavish, 
I  never  had  a  farthing  in  my  pocket. 

*  The  great  R had  composed  an  opera  specially  for  me,  the 

basso's   part  was  scored  for  my  exceptional  voice;  no  one  but 
Doremi  could  attempt  to  sing  the  music.     Success  was  sure. 

*  One  day  as  I  smoked  my  cigar,  sitting  on  a  bench  in  the  little 
garden  which  used  then  to  surround  the  lofty  tower  of  Saint 
Jacques  de  la  Boucherie,  I    saw  Baroffski  walking  slowly  and 
muttering  to  himself.     He  seemed  very  ill,  the  Polish  doctor. 
His  hair  and  beard  were  unbrushed,  as  were  his  clothes,  a  general 
air  of  untidiness  hung  about  him ;  he  usually  so  precise.     As  he 
passed  my  bench  he  nodded  to  me  and  sat  down  by  my  side. 

1 "  I'm  hardly  perfect,"  said  I ;  "  and  to-night's  business  is  a 
serious  matter."  The  specially  written  opera  was  for  that  very 
night. 

' "  Pooh  !  "  said  he,  with  a  sneer ;  "  the  signor's  voice  will  carry 
him  through,  never  fear." 

'  "  By  the  way,"  I  remarked,  "  the  signor's  voice  is  in  your 
pocket.  Are  you  coming  into  my  rooms  to  give  it  me  ?  " 

i  He  didn't  answer,  but  began  to  mutter  to  himself.  I,  who  had 
always  made  a  point  of  not  noticing  his  eccentricities,  appeared 
to  take  no  heed. 

' "  Let  us  ascend  the  tower,"  said  he. 

' "  In  such  a  heat  as  this  ?  No,  my  friend,"  I  laughed,  "  not 
for  me.  I  will  wait  for  you  here." 

4 "  Adieu,  then,"  he  said. 

'  "  Au  revoir  ;  I  will  wait  for  you  here." 

' "  I  shall  come  directly,"  said  the  Pole,  with  a  strange  look. 

i  No  sooner  was  he  gone  than  I  felt  nervous  and  apprehensive 
of  I  knew  not  what.  Why  had  I  let  the  Pole  ascend  the  tower 
alone  ?  Was  he  safe  ?  No ;  I  should  not  have  left  him. 

*  Hardly  had  these  thoughts  passed  through  my  mind  when  I 
heard  a  piercing  shriek,  and  with  a  dreadful  thud  the  body  of  my 
wretched  friend  fell  from  the  lofty  tower  at  my  feet.  A  crowd 
collected  ;  they  surrounded  him.  A  surgeon  came ;  alas  !  life  was 
extinct.  I  directed  the  sergent  de  mile  to  remove  him  to  my 
rooms,  which  were  close  by.  The  commissaire  arrived  and  the 
official  doctor.  The  facts  of  the  case  were  too  clear.  The  guar- 
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dian  of  the  tower  had  seen  him  leap  shrieking  into  the  air,  before 
he  could  stop  him.  There  was  no  suspicion  of  foul  play.  Un- 
doubted suicide.  I  was  left  alone  with  my  dead  friend.  Alas ! 
what  was  my  first  thought?  A  selfish  one.  I  examined  the 
breast  pocket ;  there  was  the  little  morocco  case.  It  was  crushed 
fiat.  With  trembling  hands  I  opened  it — there  lay  my  voice  in  a 
thousand  fragments.  The  delicate  mechanism  ruined,  destroyed, 
annihilated.  I  am  glad  to  say  the  selfish  impulse  passed  away, 
and  I  thought  of  poor  Baroffski  and  his  sudden  death.  I  sent  a 
hurried  note  to  my  director  :  the  opera  must  be  postponed.  Paris, 
insatiate  Paris,  must  be  deprived  of  an  important  premier — be 
deprived  till  it  could  find  a  basso  who  could  attempt  the  specially 
written  music ;  that  would  be — never. 

6 1  buried  my  poor  friend — he  too  was  penniless,  for  he  was  a 
gambler — and  I  hastened  into  seclusion,  leaving  no  trace. 

*  For  six  months  I  lived  on  the  big  diamond  ring.  I  wrote  my 
explanation  to  the  Paris  paper.     I  had  indeed  lost — alas  !  for  ever 
— my  phenomenal  voice.     I  had  ceased  to  be  the  great  Doremi. 

*  I  now  live  by  teaching  my  dear  native  language.' 

He  took  out  a  poor  old  silver  watch.  '  Pardon  me,'  he  said, 
*  but  my  next  pupil  is  nearly  due.'  He  bowed  and  hurried  from 
the  room. 
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FATE. 

IT  comes  evermore  while  we  carelessly  sing, 
And  makes  of  each  life,  or  a  waste,  or  a  spring ; 
No  signal  to  guide  us,  if  fell  or  if  fair, 
No  whisper  to  cheer  us,  or  bid  us  Beware  ! 

So  darkly  it  comes,  and  all  our  fair  schemes, 
Our  newly  born  wishes,  our  dearest  of  dreams, 
Must  be  left — if  it  bid — as  sweet  buds  to  decay, 
When  the  might  of  the  tempest  drives  Promise  away. 

Yet  softly  it  comes — in  a  moment — unknown, 

By  the  grace  of  a  glance,  or  the  throb  in  a  tone. 

Ah  !  such  glances  and  tones  will  e'en  fill  earth  and  sky, 

Whilst  all  other  mem'ries  are  fated  to  die. 

Oh  !   wherefore  the  mystery,  wherefore  the  strife, 
The  tumult  of  soul  and  the  anguish  of  Life  ? 
Why  blooms  its  fair  flower  too  soon  or  too  late  ? 
All  is  dark !  and  we  helplessly  falter — 'tis  Fate  ! 
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FALLOWFIELD. 

NOT  long  ago,  as  I  was  reading  the  never-printed  supplement  of 
an  unpublished '  Times,'  my  inner  eye  fell  upon  this  advertisement : 

'To  dispirited  Parents  and  Guardians.  Fallowfield,  near 
Severaloaks. — This  Establishment  has  been  founded  with  the 
object  of  not  affording  the  usual  requirements  of  a  sound  and 
systematic  Education.  No  special  preparation  for  the  Universities, 
Public  Schools,  Army,  Navy,  Civil  or  any  other  Service.  Apply 
to ' 

Struck  at  once  by  the  strangeness  of  this  programme,  and  its 
apparent  coincidence  with  certain  vague  ideas  of  my  own  upon 
Education,  I  wrote  (without  waking)  to  the  address  given,  and 
asked  for  further  particulars. 

I  received  in  answer  a  prospectus,  a  pamphlet,  and  an  affec- 
tionate invitation  to  Fallowfield.  It  was  a  pleasant  surprise  to 
find  that  the  founder  of  this  abnormal  school  was,  in  the  pre- 
glacial  epoch  known  as  our  College  days,  a  friend  who  bore 
amongst  us  the  name  of  Utopicus.  Here  was  a  double  opportunity 
of  restoring,  perhaps  to  its  former  splendour,  an  ancient  but 
dilapidated  friendship,  and  at  the  same  time  of  inspecting  a 
phenomenon  which  excited  my  interest. 

I  started — the  next  morning,  I  suppose — for  Severaloaks. 
During  my  journey  I  read  up  my  friend's  pamphlet,  which  at  least 
convinced  me  that  behind  the  cynical  advertisement  there  lay  a 
serious  practical  scheme.  It  was  written  in  exposition  of  the 
New  Scholastic,  and  so  helped  me  to  post  myself  as  an  inspector 
at  the  right  point  of  view. 

My  friend's  advocacy  of  his  ideas  was  somewhat  eccentric,  but 
on  the  whole  thoughtful  and  temperate.  He  assumed  as  an 
admitted  fact  in  family  experience  that  certain  lads  at  certain 
stages  of  intellectual  growth,  some  earlier,  some  later,  come  to  a 
standstill.  Though  not  quite  ready  to  admit  our  modern  school 
regimen  to  be  the  ultimate  product  of  absolute  wisdom,  he  was 
disposed  to  find  but  little  fault  with  it.  He  accepted  it  frankly 
as  it  stood,  an  institution  fairly  suited  to  its  purpose,  developed 
after  our  practical  English  fashion  under  conditions  which  are 
imperative  while  they  last  and  change  but  slowly.  But,  while 
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fully  acknowledging  its  success,  it  happened  that  his  attention  had 
been  attracted  chiefly  to  its  failures.  These  he  considered  to  be 
due  not  to  ignorance  or  oversight  in  its  administrators,  nor  to  any 
one  cause.  He  rather  seemed  indeed  to  hold  that  failures  were 
not  made  but  born. 

c  We  have,'  he  wrote,  '  to  educate  our  boys,  and  must  do  it 
thus  and  thus.  The  State  does  not  as  yet  compel  us,  only  because 
opinion  is  strong  enough  to  force  us  along  the  groove  it  has  made 
for  us.  We  meekly  surrender  our  boys,  and  ask  only  for  "  the 
usual  subjects."  .  .  .  The  division  of  labour  (which  is  also  the 
multiplication  of  idleness)  has  drawn  into  Colleges  men  who  train 
others'  offspring,  and  congregated  into  Clubs  those  who  neglect 
their  own.  The  pious  founders  of  a  past  generation,  and  the 
goodly  company  of  shareholders  of  this,  have  erected  large  factories 
where  the  work  of  education  is  carried  forward  with  all  the 
advantages  of  the  newest  and  most  costly  machinery.' 

Following  out  this  idea  he  dwelt,  in  a  passage  too  long  to 
quote,  on  the  perfection  of  the  machine-made  boy.  He  touched 
also  with  playful  pathos  on  some  of  his  defects. 

<  In  England,'  he  went  on, '  we  have  nurseries  both  for  children 
and  trees  ;  in  Germany  it  is  a  Kindergarten  and  a  Baumschule, 
a  garden  for  children  and  a  school  for  trees,  so  close  in  the 
Teutonic  mind  is  the  analogy  between  Kew  and  Eton.  Boys, 
like  trees,  are  not  to  be  permitted  to  grow  as  they  like,  nor  when 
they  like.  They  are  set  in  rows,  or  trained  to  trellis,  they  are 
cut  back,  grafted,  root-pruned.  If  they  require  bringing  forward, 
they  are  placed  in  forcing-houses.  Thus  they  are  trained  to 
recognise  that  great  principle,  which  flowers  have  long  since  learnt 
at  the  hands  of  florists,  that  they  have  no  right  to  be  what  they 
are,  but  must  be  improved  to  meet  the  taste  of  the  market.' 

I  had  just  finished  the  pamphlet  when  I  found  myself  in  its 
author's  friendly  grasp.  He  met  me  at  the  station,  and  drove  me 
to  Fallowfield. 

As  we  had  lost  sight  of  one  another  for  some  years,  our  talk  at 
first  was  autobiographical.  I  learnt  that  he  had  been  successively 
a  College  lecturer,  a  master  in  a  public  school,  and  a  private 
tutor ;  but  that  finding  himself,  by  the  will  of  a  relative,  suddenly 
independent  he  took  two  years  of  idleness.  That  was  his  fallow 
time,  which  he  declared  had  been  more  productive  than  all  his 
former  life,  and  had  found  him  in  work  for  all  that  which  might 
remain. 
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*  Then  are  you,'  I  asked,  '  giving  yourself  to  the  service  of 
humanity  in  this  scheme,  or  are  you — to  speak  after  the  manner 
of  men — going  to  make  it  pay  ?  ' 

4  Benevolence,'  he  answered  oracularly,  '  should  be  self- 
supporting.' 

*  Well,  now,'  I  said,  *  tell  me  what  I  am  coming  to.     Is  it  a 
Reformatory  or  a  Sanatorium  ?  ' 

'  It  is  both,  I  hope,'  he  replied,  '  but  if  I  am  consulted  on  the 
choice  of  a  metaphor  I  would  prefer  your  calling  it  a  Dock.' 

4  You  mean  that  you  actually  try  your  criminal  before  reforming 
him?' 

4  There  are  some  criminals,'  he  retorted,  *  whom  you  could  not 
reform  even  if  you  tried.  Such  are  those  who  wilfully  misunder- 
stand. I  mean  that  my  special  service  is  to  help  those  who  have 
run  on  rocks,  or  who  are  simply  adrift.  I  am,  as  you  insist  on 
figurative  language,  a  cruiser  on  the  look-out  for  derelicts.  There 
are  more  of  them  than  you  think  knocking  about  in  our  channels, 
and  I  think  I  am  doing  useful  work  in  looking  after  them.  When 
I  have  towed  them  into  dock,  and  refitted,  and  made  them  sea- 
worthy, there  are  plenty  of  experienced  skippers  to  hand  them  over 
to.  But  I  claim  salvage.' 

I  began  to  discern  that  the  dreaminess  of  my  friend's  youth 
had  not  led  to  a  drowsy  manhood. 

Arrived  at  the  lodge  gate,  it  became  clear  to  my  natural  eye 
that  his  experiment  was  being  tried  under  very  comfortable  and 
even  sumptuous  circumstances.  The  house  was  a  plain-featured 
building,  but  large  and  wearing  the  look  of  hospitality.  It  stood 
*  in  its  own  grounds,'  and  to  judge  by  the  trees,  or  even  by  the 
park  palings,  they  had  been  its  own  for  some  centuries. 

The  sociaj  ceremonial  which  followed  my  entrance  into  the 
hall  need  not  be  described.  Luncheon  over,  we  started  on  a  round 
of  inspection.  As  we  went,  we  fell  naturally  to  talking  of  the 
pamphlet.  As  I  had  gathered,  my  friend  had  no  prejudice  against 
the  ordinary  English  education.  He  allowed  that  it  was  probably 
in  most  cases  the  best  attainable,  but  he  contended  that  no  system 
could  have  the  pliancy  and  suppleness  to  adapt  itself  to  all  growth 
and  development. 

*  But  our  island,'  I  said,  4  is  not  barren  of  private  tutors,  whose 
system,  when  they  please,  can  be  made  pliant  and  supple  enough. 
How  do  you  distinguish  yourself  from  them  ?  ' 

'  Well,'  he  said,  *  some  give  shelter  and  rest.     I  know  country 
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vicarages  where  a  lad  is  sure,  if  he  likes,  of  pleasantly  spending  a 
quiet  Sabbatical  year.  That  is  a  good  restorative  to  powers  ex- 
hausted by  over-cropping,  but  that  is  not  a  very  common  cause  of 
unproductiveness.  Many  are  really  doing  what  I  am  trying  to  do, 
but  they  are  doing  it  for  the  most  part  unconsciously  and  by  acci- 
dent. I  am  afraid  you  did  not  read  my  advertisement,  or  failed 
to  fathom  the  profound  depth  of  its  meaning.  You  would  other- 
wise have  seen  that  I  warn  off  my  premises  all  scholastic  traditions. 
A  private  tutor's  is  generally  school  with  limited  liability.  Hours 
are  shortened,  but  there  are  hours  ;  lessons  are  softened,  but  they 
are  the  same  lessons.  And  a  boy  is  judged  by  the  same  standard. 
If  he  is  not  ready  to  give  what  is  required  of  him,  nothing  is 
accepted,  or  even  asked  for,  in  its  stead.  In  all  likelihood  the 
former  judgment  will  be  confirmed,  and  he  will  depart  labelled 
"  Idle,"  «  Dull,"  "  For  exportation."  ' 

'  But  he  has,'  I  suggested,  '  at  least  the  chance  of  a  fresh  start. 
He  will  probably  be  at  the  turn  of  the  road  jolted  out  of  his  par- 
ticular rut  of  idleness.  Also  he  becomes  an  individual.  Teaching 
a  class,  you  will  admit,  is  very  like  flinging  a  bucket  of  water  at  a 
row  of  bottles  :  some  get  a  good  deal  of  it,  others  none.  Now  a 
private  tutor  may  take  his  bottles  by  the  neck  and  fill  them  singly. 
Some  boys  want  only  more  help  and  encouragement  than  they  get 
at  school.' 

*  All  that  is  true,'  he  answered.   *  Change  of  habits,  companions, 
teachers,  books — there  is  a  stimulant  in  them  all.    Every  new  force 
must  tell.     For  my  part,  I  think  there  ought  to  be  but  little 
boyish  energy  wasted  or  smothered  up  in  a  large  school  of  now-a- 
days.     A  boy  need  not  now  go  on  "  plucking  his  untimely  fruit  " 
(that  is  Milton's  happy  phrase  to  describe  the  writing  of  Latin 
verse)  after  it  is  clear  to  all  that  a  century  of  sunshine  would  never 
ripen  it.     If  he  has  one  of  those  minds  which — I  must  quote 
Milton  again — are  "  inaccessible  to  purely  abstract  knowledge,  and 
on  which  learning  takes  no  hold  unless  connected  with  doing," 
there  is  the  science  lecture-room  and  laboratory ;  there  also  are 
the  workshops.' 

*  Then  you  don't  find,'  I  said,  *  many  of  your  derelicts  knocking 
about  in  those  waters.' 

*  Remember,'  he  answered  slyly,  *  there  are  seaports  of  Bohemia, 
from  which  some  of  these  little  craft  may  hail.     There  are  men, 
and  good  fellows  too,  who  resent  being  civilised.     So  there  are 
boys — fathers  to  these  men,  no  doubt — who  from  their  cradles  dis- 
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like  the  reign  of  law.  At  school  they  are  continually  being  "  moved 
on  "  and  "  run  in !  "  Young  masters  fresh  from  the  University  will 
now  and  again  get  hold  of  one  of  them  and  pull  him  up ;  but 
otherwise  they  almost  inevitably  become  school  tramps,  with  no 
visible  means  of  intellectual  subsistence.  Yet  they  often  have 
plenty  of  stuff  in  them,  and  turn  out  capable  men.' 

'And  you  don't  think,'  said  I,  'that  having  lived  under  a 
settled  government,  even  though  while  under  it  they  were  rebels, 
may  tell  upon  them  hereafter  ?  ' 

*  On  the  contrary,  I  know  it  often  does.  But  meanwhile  what 
time  is  lost !  What  risks  are  run  !  What  wasteful  friction  set  up  ! 
The  discipline  of  schools  is  after  all  only  one  type  of  settled 
government.  In  these  commonwealths  certain  virtues  only  are 
rewarded,  and  certain  qualities  of  boy-matter,  such  as  pliability, 
malleability,  and  ductility,  are  especially  valued.  Certain  irregu- 
larities, on  the  other  hand,  slight  in  themselves  and  natural,  have 
to  be  treated  as  grave  faults  only  because  to  humour  them  might 
relax  a  stringent  system  which  it  is  supposed  to  be  for  the  general 
good  to  maintain.  Even  in  the  matter  of  learning,  it  is  true,  as 
a  friend  of  mine  once  remarked  to  me,  that  some  fellows  get  on 
quickly  and  "examine  well,"  not  because  they  are  stronger  in 
brain,  but  because  they  are  like  deal — their  fibres  lie  straight, 
and  they  split  up  easy.  I  am  not  one  who  is  disposed  to  give  in 
readily  to  unruliness  in  its  struggle  against  the  forces  of  order ; 
but  you  will  find  that  often  rebellion  is  as  was,  in  the  days  of  our 
forefathers,  the  sin  of  witchcraft.  Boys  get  into  trouble  only 
through  being  a  little  unlike  their  fellows.' 

The  house  was  even  larger  than  it  looked,  as  it  wandered  far 
away  rearward.  It  then  held,  besides  the  family  and  staff,  five- 
and-twenty  boys,  ranging  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  seven- 
teen. The  limits  were  not  rigidly  fixed  either  of  number  or  age, 
but  for  the  present  these  were  assumed  to  be  the  best.  The 
establishment  had  been  founded  rather  more  than  two  years.  No 
definite  period  was  fixed  for  a  boy  to  remain.  The  head  reserved 
to  himself  an  irresponsible  authority  to  determine  that.  Every 
new  admission  was  a  new  experiment,  and  if  no  result  followed,  or 
the  experiment  proved  unsatisfactory,  it  was  abandoned. 

Every  boy  had  two  small  rooms  of  his  own.  Besides  these 
there  were  studies  which  held  six  or  seven,  and  a  large  hall 
which  could  with  ease  accommodate  the  whole  household.  This 
was  the  general  resort  for  a  couple  of  hours  in  the  evening,  and 
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here  was  the  common  household  hearth,  the  focus  of  the  domestic 
life. 

At  some  little  distance  behind  the  house  was  a  yard  surrounded 
by  stables,  lofts,  sheds,  pens,  and  other  offices  of  a  farm.  Passing 
through  this  we  soon  came  upon  some  of  the  boys.  They  were 
engaged  upon  a  work  of  some  magnitude  and  importance — a  palace 
and  a  park  for  ducks.  The  fowls  having  been  already  sumptuously 
lodged,  this  grander  idea  had  been  conceived.  As  soon  as  it  was 
seen  that  there  was  volunteer  force  and  will  enough  to  rely  upon, 
the  elders  had  gone  heartily  into  the  scheme.  One  of  my  friend's 
colleagues  was  a  retired  K.E.,  and  desired  no  better  fun.  Once 
appointed  Director  of  the  Works,  he  was  not  the  man  to  tolerate 
mere  random,  undisciplined  labour.  He  would  not  move  until 
plans  were  out,  carefully  drawn  to  scale.  This  was  duty  they 
didn't  expect,  but  they  helped  him  and  he  taught  them ;  and  now, 
the  office  work  over,  they  were  trenching,  levelling,  and  digging 
in  right  earnest.  One  of  them  was  told  off  to  explain  to  me  how 
the  brook  down  below  was  to  be  taught  to  pump  some  of  itself  up 
into  the  pond  when  finished.  I  can  only  trust  that  the  brook  has 
been  made  to  understand  the  process  better  than  I  did. 

I  was  watching  these  young  navvies,  and  inwardly  wondering 
if  ditching  and  delving  were  set  down  among  '  Strutt's  Sports  and 
Pastimes,'  when  my  friend,  as  if  reading  my  thoughts,  suddenly 
started  the  question  whether  cricket  and  football  were  not,  after 
all,  makeshifts.  The  question  came  the  more  oddly  from  him 
because  he  had  been  captain  of  his  school  eleven,  and  often  played 
in  the  Cambridge  team.  He  was  thinking  chiefly,  but  not  solely, 
of  his  boys.  For  them  he  believed  that  it  was  certainly  better 
that  their  taste  for  games  should  lie  fallow  too. 

*  What  you  don't  see,'  he  said,  '  is  that  all  these  boys  have  been 
failures  elsewhere,  and  are  beginning  life  afresh.  This  is  the  new 
world  ;  we  can't  make  it  too  unlike  the  old.  But  I  am  inclined 
to  doubt  generally  if  cricket  and  football  would  be  so  exclusively 
popular  if  playground  games  were  not  obliged  to  be  superficial — 
now  don't  pretend  to  look  puzzled — I  mean  if  they  were  not 
limited  by  the  condition  that  the  surface  of  the  ground  mustn't 
be  disturbed.  Look  at  those  fellows,  how  they  enjoy  making  a 
big  hole !  But  I  do  think  that  a  lot  of  energy  and  skill  runs 
to  waste  in  a  playfield.  Yes,  games  are  for  the  most  part 
makeshifts.' 

I  was  shown  other  works  that  had  been  accomplished.     The 
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lake  had  been  drained  to  repair  the  sluices,  a  boat  had  been  built, 
and  a  boat-house  and  landing-stage  constructed  ;  timber  had  been 
felled,  and  a  regular  village  had  grown  up  for  the  animals  in  a 
distant  corner  of  the  paddock.  One  thing  had  led  on  to  another. 
When  an  idea  was  started,  it  was  left  to  be  talked  over  until 
energy  was  stored  up  enough  to  carry  it  through.  Then  advice 
and  help  were  given  freely,  and  it  became  a  point  of  honour  to  do 
the  thing  in  a  workmanlike  style.  To  prove  that  the  advice  and 
help  were  of  the  serviceable  sort,  I  was  shown  the  workshops. 
There,  under  direction,  the  boys  handled  the  tools  of  the  carpenter, 
and  the  turner,  and  even  of  the  mason  and  the  blacksmith. 

After  dinner  we  filed  in  a  body  into  the  great  hall.  I  was 
curious  to  see  what  could  be  done  with  the  evening.  I  had  been 
told  in  general  terms  that  it  was  devoted  to  civilisation.  How  to 
civilise  without  boring  was  a  problem  which,  after  some  thinking 
over,  I  had  given  up.  I  soon  saw  that  the  same  problem  had  been 
taxing  other  brains  than  mine.  In  the  first  place,  the  room, 
which  was  a  very  large  and  cheerful  one,  was  so  laid  out  as  to  leave 
quiet  shady  corners  for  the  shy  ones  to  refuge  in  until  their  social 
courage  had  matured.  Three  or  four  would  gather  in  one  of  these 
nooks,  as  boys  will,  and  talk  low  and  turn  over  books.  But  it  was 
a  principle  that  any  subject  of  general  interest  was  always  to  be 
saved  up  till  the  evening,  and  then  brought  out  for  discussion  in 
an  easy,  natural  way.  Then  the  ladies  were  ready  with  music 
when  it  was  welcome.  Eeading  aloud  would  now  and  then  claim 
half  an  hour.  So  the  evenings  passed  when  they  were  alone.  But 
guests  were  not  infrequent,  and  at  due  intervals  an  effort  was  made 
to  create  a  special  excitement  by  bringing  down  a  lecturer,  or 
getting  up  a  private  concert,  or  otherwise  ruffling  the  still  waters 
of  domestic  life. 

Nothing  could  be  more  obvious  than  that  the  life  of  such  a 
colony  must  depend  for  its  health  and  vigour  upon  the  manly  spirit 
and  the  wisdom  of  its  elders.  I  did  not  become  acquainted  with 
the  staff  collectively  until  we  all  met  in  the  evening  together  in 
the  smoking-room.  One  was  a  Cambridge  man  who  had  been  in 
his  time  a  University  oar,  and  subsequently  had  joined  an  American 
exploring  party.  He  had  been  a  traveller  in  many  lands,  across 
many  seas.  A  tougher  or  more  frank  and  friendly  fellow  I  have 
seldom  met.  He  had  formerly  been  one  of  my  friend's  pupils, 
and  had  for  him  so  strong  an  admiration  and  attachment  that, 
though  he  had  set  his  heart  on  becoming  a  war  correspondent  and 
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had  just  secured  an  engagement,  he  had  at  once  resigned  it  to 
help  him  in  founding  this  new  settlement. 

There  was  the  Captain  of  Engineers,  whom  I  have  already 
mentioned  as  heading  the  fatigue  party.  He  had  left  the  service 
some  three  or  four  years.  My  friend  during  his  two  years'  fallow- 
ing abroad,  had  been  accidentally  thrown  much  with  him,  and 
together  they  had  drafted  the  scheme  which  now  they  were 
working  out.  He  was  calm,  and  keen,  equally  fond  of  science  and 
practical  work,  and  very  fertile  in  ideas  and  expedients. 

Lastly,  there  was  a  Hungarian,  whom  they  called  the  Count, 
because  he  had  written  a  political  novel  with  that  title,  so  truth- 
fully portraying,  as  he  said,  the  native  nobility  that  he  had  been 
malignantly  conducted  across  the  frontier.  He  was  remarkably 
amiable  and  simple.  He  was  an  eloquent  champion  of  the  unde- 
fended and  indefensible.  He  believed  in  the  perfectibility  of  all 
that  lived.  The  sole  thing  which  had  as  yet  reached  perfection 
was  his  own  social  theory,  but  by  this  he  trusted  to  improve  the 
rest.  As  he  had  originally  constructed  this  theory  without  the 
aid  of  facts,  so  he  was  prepared  to  defend  it.  If  any  were  brought 
up  against  him  he  pushed  them  gently  aside,  or,  if  he  were  forced 
to  recognise  their  stubbornness,  he  regarded  it  as  a  fault  engen- 
dered in  them  by  unfair  treatment ;  and  it  was  true  that  in  his 
hands  properly  managed  they  were  tractable  enough.  He  soon 
perceived  that  I  was  but  a  laggard  on  the  road  of  progress,  and 
good-naturedly  came  back  to  pick  me  up.  His  colleagues 
evidently  enjoyed  watching  the  zeal  awakened  in  him  by  the 
prospect  of  a  new  convert,  and  I  think  we  all  enjoyed  the  struggle 
which  followed  on  his  attempt  to  drag  me  along  too  rapidly. 

There  were  other  two  who  were  really  to  be  counted,  though 
not  perhaps  formally  on  the  staff.  The  one  was  a  young  painter 
who  had  remained  some  time  behind  us  in  the  drawing-room 
trying  over  some  new  songs,  and  joined  us  later.  He  lived  in 
town,  and  ran  down  when  he  liked  for  a  few  days  to  Fallowfield, 
where  he  was  a  chartered  favourite.  He  gave  the  boys  help  in  a 
friendly  way,  heading  sketching  parties,  and  encouraging  any 
musical  power  he  could  discover  amongst  them.  His  visits  were 
irregular,  and  perhaps  on  that  account  the  more  appreciated. 
The  other  was  a  man  of  a  rougher  sort,  who  took  his  place,  how- 
ever, and  his  pipe,  easily  with  the  rest,  and  was  evidently  a  power 
among  them.  He  had  charge  of  the  workshops,  and  had  that 
valuable  kind  of  hand  that  can  be  turned  to  anything. 
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I  had  during  the  afternoon  seen  something  of  the  exterior 
ways  of  life  of  this  remarkable  community ;  the  evening's  talk 
took  me  below  the  surface,  and  showed  me  the  spirit  by  which  its 
movement  was  sustained  and  controlled. 

Nearly  every  boy  there  was  one  who  had  altogether  failed  at 
school.  Now  it  was  an  accepted  principle  at  Fallowfield  that  the 
test  of  success  there  was  not  the  progress  made  in  learning,  nor 
the  quantity  of  producible  knowledge  collected  there,  but  the 
amount  of  energy  that  had  been  developed  and  stored.  The 
primary  object  kept  in  view  was  not  to  teach,  but  to  create  the 
ability  and  disposition  to  learn.  And  here  I  may  say  that  if  ever 
I  had  been  misled  into  the  belief  that  Fallowfield  was  an  idle 
wilderness,  my  error  was  soon  to  be  corrected.  I  had  taken  the 
first  fair  opportunity  of  challenging  the  fitness  of  the  name  Fal- 
lowfield. I  was  at  once  overwhelmed  by  quotations  from  old 
authors,  proving  that  it  was  a  vulgar  error  to  suppose  that  fallow 
fields  were  neglected  and  idle  soil.  My  ignorance  was  taught 
that  land  must  be  at  least  ploughed  even  to  entitle  it  to  the  name 
of  fallow,  and  was  asked  if  I  had  never  heard  of  a  '  fallow-crop.' 
On  the  agricultural  question  I  was  distinctly  worsted,  but  I  gained 
my  point,  which  was  simply  to  elicit  the  views  of  these  gentlemen 
as  to  their  obligation  to  impart  learning.  It  came  to  this,  that 
to  the  boys  it  was  school  without  the  masters,  while  they  were 
masters  without  the  school.  Hampered  by  no  system,  each  man 
was  free  to  spend  his  labour  upon  that  part  of  the  field  where  it  was 
wanted.  He  was  bound  by  no  tradition,  and  therefore  set  to  work 
after  his  own  fashion,  doing  first  what  stood  foremost  to  be  done. 

The  first  thing  to  discover  in  each  several  case  was  what  had 
been  the  subtle  cause  of  past  failure.  Sometimes  it  became 
evident  that  some  bad  workman  had  been  trying  his  'prentice 
hand,  and  had  set  up  a  quarrel,  not  with  his  tools,  but  with  the 
material  which  he  had  been  industriously  spoiling.  More  often 
perhaps  the  fault  was  that  the  good  workman  had  not  quarrelled 
with  his  bad  tools.  The  master  had  been  trying  to  cut  a  block 
with  his  razor,  while  setting  his  pupil  to  carve  ivory  with  a 
hatchet.  But,  whatever  the  cause,  the  first  necessity  was  gene- 
rally to  take  away  the  sense  of  past  defeat,  and  inspire  a  new 
courage.  In  many  cases  this  was  done  most  simply  by  showing 
that  there  was  a  way  over  or  round  an  obstacle  which  had  looked 
insurmountable ;  for  difficulties,  like  rocks,  change  in  profile  when 
seen  from  a  new  point  of  view. 
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Many  boys  who  came  to  Fallowfield  were  found  to  have  at 
heart  private  grudges,  which  they  proclaimed  with  the  pride  that 
our  private  antipathies  usually  inspire  in  us. 

Then  farewell  Horace  whom  I  hated  so. 

If  there  was  no  real  reason  why  Horace's  acquaintance  should  not 
be  dropped,  no  one  at  Fallowfield  tried  to  bring  about  a  recon- 
ciliation ;  but  if,  as  happened  sometimes,  it  was  desirable  to  keep 
it  up,  some  peacemaker  came  forward,  some  friend  of  Horace's 
who  could  set  his  good  points  in  a  favourable  light.  Boys  can 
hate  without  reserve  or  remorse,  but  their  animosities  are  soon 
forgotten,  being  seldom  deeply  seated.  It  was  here  suggested 
by  some  one  that  probably  it  was  not  Horace  at  all  they  hated. 
To  a  bad  listener  up  in  class,  sitting  with  half-shut  ears,  and 
thinking  it  always  afternoon,  the  most  splendid  ode  might  sound 
'  like  a  doleful  song :  '  '  and  the  master's  remonstrances '  (some  one 
else  added)  i  like  a  tale  of  little  meaning  though  the  words  are 
strong.'  '  No  Latin  author,'  spake  the  Count,  '  who  wishes  to  be 
popular  should  ever  publish  a  school  edition.' 

A  new  comer  to  Fallowfield  seemed  to  have  gained  his  perfect 
freedom,  ' his  golden  uncontrolled  enfranchisement.'  It  was  only 
by  degrees  that  he  found  himself  under  a  law  as  vigilant  and 
authoritative,  though  it  might  not  be  as  precise  or  explicit,  as 
that  from  which  he  had  escaped.  It  was,  roughly  to  describe  it, 
family  law  devised  to  meet  the  peculiar  requirements  of  an 
exceptional  family.  The  head  was  one  of  those  men  who  have 
seldom  to  claim,  because  all  they  want  of  respect  or  loyalty  is 
rendered  them  spontaneously.  In  no  art  is  it  more  desirable  than 
in  the  art  of  government  to  have  the  art  to  conceal  it ;  and  this 
art  my  friend  had  by  nature.  The  rest  of  the  staff  had  their 
share  of  it  too,  if  I  could  judge  on  so  short  an  acquaintance ;  and 
it  was  no  small  advantage  to  all  to  meet  thus  together  of  an 
evening  round  the  camp  fire  and  discuss  questions  of  discipline  or 
of  tactics. 

I  found  that  idleness  was  regarded  as  a  weakness  to  be  stared 
out  of  countenance.  There  was  a  choice  of  so  many  activities, 
and  such  freedom  in  choosing,  that  mere  ordinary  ingenuity  failed 
to  find  an  excuse  for  laziness.  The  hours  of  work  seemed  to  be 
fixed  by  the  common  consent  or  by  the  daylight,  I  could  not 
quite  determine  which.  But  work  might  mean  surveying,  sketch- 
ing, gardening,  carpentering,  or  other  handiwork,  as  well  as  the 
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acquisition  of  book-learning.  The  head-gardener  even  had  some 
claim  to  be  counted  as  a  staff-officer,  for  if  a  boy  showed  any  sign 
of  interest  in  his  craft,  he  watched  over  the  growth  of  it  as  if  it 
were  a  rare  seedling.  By  associating  the  lad  in  some  of  his  best 
work,  and  teaching  him  some  of  his  more  delicate  mysteries,  he 
often  (as  he  put  it)  '  made  a  graft  that  took.' 

Perhaps  on  the  whole  the  K.E.  had  the  best  chance  of  waking 
up  a  torpid  mind  to  the  joy  of  a  new  pursuit.  The  survey,  just 
completed,  of  the  paddock  with  the  neighbouring  copse  and  reser- 
voir had  been  an  occupation  in  which  few  were  not  glad  to  have  a 
part.  To  be  taught  to  work  the  heliograph,  or  the  field  telegraph, 
was  better  sport  still,  but  under  the  Captain  was  not  to  be  en- 
joyed except  in  earnest.  And  these  field-days — by  reversing  the 
principle  of  education  followed  in  a  famous  Yorkshire  seminary — 
led  naturally  to  many  an  hour  of  in-door  work,  and  to  find  that 
books  actually  could  explain  to  them  what  they  had  been  doing 
gave  to  literature  quite  a  novel  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  boys. 

The  Cambridge  man  was  not  far  behind  the  Captain  in  this 
respect,  and  the  two  worked  admirably  together.  To  have  been 
a  traveller,  and  able  to  talk  of  '  antres  vast,  and  desarts  idle,  and 
anthropophagi,'  of  itself  gives  a  man  a  strong  hold  on  boys.  But 
he  had  other  claims  on  their  worship.  When  tired  of  mathematics 
he  taught  them  rifle-shooting,  rowing,  and  boat-building,  and  but 
lately  had  profited  by  the  felling  of  some  trees  in  a  distant 
part  of  the  park  to  give  them  a  lesson  in  log-hut  building.  The 
hut  finished,  he  and  two  boys  had  lived  in  it  for  a  week,  sleeping 
in  hammocks,  and  cooking  their  own  breakfast.  He  was  the  one 
big  boy  there,  as  ready  for  fun  as  for  work. 

Undoubtedly  the  Count's  strong  point — apart  from  his  pro- 
fessional excellencies — was  his  unfaltering  optimism.  He  steadily 
refused  to  believe  in  such  a  thing  as  propensity  to  evil.  Idleness 
when  (sufficiently)  analysed  would  be  found  to  be  either  mis- 
directed energy,  or  the  love  of  repose  inherent  in  tranquil  natures ; 
insubordination  was  a  premature  claim  to  the  birthright  of 
equality ;  rebellion  the  outburst  of  the  free  spirit.  And  this  in 
him  was  no  mere  sentiment.  He  loved  boys,  and  was  charmed 
to  feel  himself  in  a  post  where  he  had  unusual  opportunities  of 
gaining  their  affection.  Even  the  dull  were  interesting  to  him, 
and  were  certainly  the  most  full  of  promise,  for  he  never  failed 
to  prophesy  a  late  development.  But  chiefly  he  delighted  in  those 
— the  irregular  verbs,  he  called  them — who  had  been  found  un- 
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manageable  elsewhere.  He  met  them  in  the  friendliest  spirit, 
pleased  himself  by  studying  their  inflections,  and  generally  suc- 
ceeded in  winning  them.  Many  valuable  hints  he  gave  on  their 
treatment,  which  only  sympathy  could  have  taught  him. 

Some  record  may  haply  now  be  expected  of  evil  stayed  or  good 
wrought  by  all  this  effort.  Stranger  as  I  was  I  could  of  course  see 
only  signs  of  promise.  My  friend  shook  his  head  to  every  question 
on  the  subject,  saying  only  that  he  did  not  wish  me  to  judge  by 
sample,  but  that  if  I  would  soon  return  and  spend  a  week  or  weeks 
with  him  he  could  quickly  convince  me  that  not  a  poor  crop  was 
being  garnered  from  off  his  fallow  field. 

The  following  day  I  returned  home. 

'  I  think,'  I  said,  as  we  drove  to  the  station,  *  that  your  ex- 
periment will  succeed  with  you,  but  that  "  it  is  not  a  bow  for  every 
man  to  shoot  in." ' 

'  Perhaps  not,'  he  replied,  '  but  I  have  found  the  bow  that 
suits  me,  and  unless  it  break  in  my  hand,  I  hope  to  leave  it  to 
some  one  who  can  handle  it.' 

*  And  what,'  he  asked,  as  we  waited  for  the  train,  '  will  be  your 
account  of  yourself  at  the  Club  to-morrow  ?  That  you  have  been 
up  in  a  balloon  ?  That  you  have  been  visiting  your  friend  the 
Alchemist  ?  ' 

'  I  may  talk  of  Fallowfield,'  I  replied,  '  and  may  talk  of  you, 
but  not  in  those  terms,  nor  at  the  Club.  I  know  where  to  find 
-more  sympathetic  listeners.' 
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CHAPTER  XLVI. 

RICHARD     CARWITHEN. 

LovED AY  was  not  missed  at  first  by  Paul  and  Juliot.  She  did  not 
appear  at  breakfast,  but  neither  was  surprised,  because  they 
thought  she  was  tired  with  the  excursion  on  the  water,  and  hoped 
that  she  had  overslept  herself  and  was  recruiting  her  strength. 

'  Well,  Paul  ? '  said  Juliot,  with  inquiry  in  her  tone  and  in  the 
look  of  her  eyes. 

Paul  Featherstone  sighed,  and  shook  his  head.  '  I  was  too 
precipitate,  Juliot.  I  feared  it  myself,  but  you  encouraged  me. 
She  has  had  great  sorrows  which  have  so  crushed  her  that  she 
cannot  yet  look  up.  She  is  like  a  bruised  and  broken  flower,  lying 
on  the  ground ;  we  must  raise  her,  and  tie  her  up,  and  have  patience, 
allow  the  sap  to  flow,  and  the  healing  processes  to  begin.  We 
must  not  demand  fresh  bloom  of  the  flower  this  season,  we  must 
be  satisfied  if  it  does  not  wither  away.' 

*  I  thought  that  your  regard,  dear  Paul,  would  have  been  the 
stay  for  the  flower.  It  would  have  held  to  that  and  become  strong.' 

'  Juliot,  I  have  reproached  myself  severely  for  my  haste.  But 
I  acted  from  the  best  motive.  I  desired  to  be  honourable  and 
open  with  her.  As  she  was  in  the  house,  and  had  won  my  respect 
and  love,  I  did  not  consider  it  proper  to  leave  her  in  ignorance  of 
my  sentiments,  and  to  allow  her  to  settle  into  a  house  in  a  menial 
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position  when  I  purposed  to  make  her  its  mistress.  But  I  was 
too  precipitate.  I  hurt  and  alarmed  her.' 

'  Oh,  Paul !  what  will  she  do  now  ?  She  will  hardly  be  induced 
to  stay  here  if  she  has  refused  your  addresses.' 

Featherstone  leaned  back,  and  looked  with  dismay  at  his  sister. 
'  Juliot ! '  he  exclaimed,  '  I  had  not  thought  of  that.  Where  is 
Kock  ? ' 

4  John  went  back  to  Stanbury  last  night.  He  is  very  busy 
there.' 

'  So  it  seems.  He  used  not  to  be  there  so  much.  Now  he  is 
there  all  day  and  night  as  well.' 

'  He  tells  me  the  men  there  need  much  supervision.'  Paul 
left  Marsland  after  breakfast,  without  saying  whither  he  was  going, 
consequently  he  was  not  at  home  when  the  discovery  was  made 
that  Loveday  had  fled.  Her  packed  box,  the  bed  not  slept  in, 
showed  that  she  had  gone.  Juliot  sent  after  her  brother,  but 
Paul  was  not  to  be  found,  and  did  not  return  till  noon.  Then, 
only,  was  he  made  aware  of  Loveday's  disappearance. 

The  morning  had  been  lost  in  looking  for  him.  Juliot  was 
incapable  of  giving  directions  for  a  search.  Paul  was  filled  with 
consternation  and  self-reproach.  '  Oh,  poor  soul,  poor  soul ! '  he 
exclaimed,  '  I  have  driven  her  from  her  newly  discovered  retreat. 
Juliot,  she  must  be  found  and  brought  back ;  it  is  not  she,  it  is  I 
who  must  go.  It  is  my  fault  that  this  has  come  about.  I  will 
go  to  Stanbury,  and  let  Kock  live  here  for  a  while.  She  must  not 
be  driven  away.  God  be  merciful  to  her  !  She  is  in  no  fit  con- 
dition of  mind  or  body  for  a  journey.' 

'  Whither  has  she  gone  ?  '  asked  Juliot. 

'  I  doubt  not,  towards  Exeter,'  answered  Paul.  '  She  let  fall, 
as  I  was  driving  her  here,  something  about  a  cousin  whom  she 
had  purposed  visiting  when  arrested  on  her  journey  by  my 
advertisement.  She  has  certainly  started  on  her  way  thither.  I 
shall  reproach  myself  for  this  all  my  days.  The  weather  is  chang- 
ing. We  shall  have  a  storm  this  afternoon,  and  she  may  be 
exposed  to  it ! '  He  ordered  the  horse  to  be  put  in  the  trap  at 
once.  There  was  room  in  this  conveyance  for  two  only.  '  Juliot,' 
said  Paul,  *  I  shall  take  Willy  Penrose  with  me,  and  when  we 
find  her  I  shall  alight  and  let  Willy  drive  her  home,  and  I  will 
corne  after  afoot.' 

Paul  spent  the  whole  afternoon  in  the  storm,  driving  from  place 
to  place  making  inquiries,  always  without  result.  The  district 
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was  thinly  populated,  and  there  were  more  ways  than  one  by  which 
Loveday  might  have  gone.  No  main  road  ran  thence  in  the 
direction  of  Exeter,  but  lanes  and  parish  roads  led  away,  in 
intricate  ramification,  towards  villages  to  the  east.  Had  she  gone 
across  country  by  one  of  these  towards  Torrington  ?  or  had  she 
gone  by  another  to  Holsworthy  ?  or  had  she  taken  the  main  road 
along  the  coast  to  Hartland,  intending  to  follow  thence  the  high- 
way to  Exeter  through  Bicleford  ?  or  had  she  gone  south  along  the 
coast  to  Stratton,  to  take  the  coach  thence  to  Launceston  ?  It 
was  uncertain  which  of  all  these  ways  she  had  gone.  One  was 
just  as  near  as  another.  There  was  actually  only  one  direction 
in  which  she  could  not  have  gone — due  west,  over  the  cliffs,  and 
into  the  sea. 

Paul,  disappointed  on  one  road,  took  another ;  the  horse 
became  fagged,  his  companion  dissatisfied.  The  storm  raged  about 
them.  The  rain  drenched  them,  driving  through  all  the  clothes 
they  wore,  forming  a  pool  in  the  bottom  of  the  gig.  Now  and 
then  the  horse  stood  still,  and  obstinately  refused  to  stir,  till  some 
whirling  rush  of  rain  had  spent  itself.  The  tempest  defeated  the 
object  of  Paul.  It  was  most  likely  that  Loveday  had  taken  refuge 
somewhere  off  the  road.  It  drove  every  one  in  doors,  there  was 
no  traffic,  therefore  none  to  see  her,  if  she  did  pass.  Late  in  the 
evening,  almost  as  wearied  as  his  horse  and  man,  but  reluctant 
still  to  give  up  the  search,  Paul  turned  homewards ;  perhaps  he 
would  not  have  done  that  but  for  the  hope  that  some  tidings  of 
the  missing  girl  had  been  obtained  nearer  home — that,  possibly, 
she  might  have  been  driven  back  by  the  storm.  It  was,  to  him, 
unaccountable  that  no  one  had  seen  her,  yet  he  had  asked  at  every 
cottage  he  had  passed,  of  every  traveller  he  had  encountered. 

When  he  reached  home,  he  was  disappointed.  Nothing  had 
been  learned  of  her.  The  servants  were  questioned.  The  only 
thing  that  could  be  elicited  from  them  was  that  the  hall  door  -was 
discovered  to  be  unlocked  in  the  morning.  Not  a  line  was  found 
in  her  room  to  afford  a  clue.  There  was  no  fresh  direction  on 
the  box  to  show  whither  it  was  to  be  sent.  The  old  address  to 
her  cousin's  in  Exeter  was,  indeed,  there,  scored  through  with  a 
pencil.  On  his  return  Paul  wrote  at  once  to  this  address,  but  too 
late  for  the  post. 

'  Has  Kock  been  here,  Juliot  ?  ' 

'No,  Paul.  I  suppose  the  tempest  has  detained  him  at 
Stanbury.' 
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4 1  have  been  everywhere  but  thither.  It  is  mysterious, 
prodigiously  strange  to  me.  She  seems  to  have  disappeared  as 
effectually  as  if  the  earth  had  swallowed  her  up.' 

'  Take  off  your  wet  clothes,  Paul,  or  you  will  be  laid  up.  You 
are  not  a  strong  man.  You  must  have  a  posset,  and  go  to  bed.' 

' I — I  take  a  hot  posset ! '  exclaimed  Paul,  'and  she — she,  poor 
soul,  whom  I  drove  from  this  house  by  my  persecution  is,  perhaps, 
in  cold,  and  wet,  and  hunger  !  My  God  !  I  cannot  bear  to  think 
of  what  may  be  !  Oh,  Juliot,  Juliot ! '  He  was  overcome  with 
emotion.  He  took  his  sister  by  the  hand,  and  covered  his  face 
with  the  other. 

*  I'll  get  a  change  of  clothes,'  he  said,  when  he  had  recovered 
himself ;  '  but  I  cannot  go  to  bed.    I  have  sent  Will  Penrose  home, 
he  is  tired  and  wet,  and  out  of  temper ;  and  I  have  bid  Koger  Gale 
harness  the  other  horse  and  bring  him  round  in  half  an  hour.' 

*  But  night  is  set  in ;  whither  are  you  going  ?  ' 

*  I  shall  drive  now  to  Stratton.     I  have  thought  that  she  may 
have  avoided  the  nearest  houses,  and  made  for  the  town  ;  we  came 
thence,  and  she  would  naturally  think  to  go  back  thither.     There 
she  knows  a  coach  is  to  be  caught  which  would  carry  her  away.    I 
will  drive  to-night  to  Stratton,  and  make  inquiries.     She  may 
even  have  gone  thither  by  the  coast  through  Stanbury.     Rock 
might  give  us  news  if  he  were  here ;  but  I  doubt  her  having  gone 
that  way,  she  would  have  passed  Stanbury  before  the  storm  broke, 
and  Kock  would  for  certain  have  brought  her  back.     It  is  much 
more  likely  that  she  would  go  by  the  way  she  came,  and  avoid  the 
houses.' 

Then  he  went  to  his  room  and  changed  his  clothes.  When 
vested  in  a  dry  suit  he  came  down,  and  hastily  took  some  refresh- 
ment. 1 1  will  go  alone  now,'  said  he  ;  '  I  will  not  take  Eoger  with 
me.  Even  if  I  found  her,  I  would  not  bring  her  home  to-night, 
but  place  her  where  she  may  be  safe  and  well  cared  for.' 

Then  he  departed.  The  storm  was  over,  the  violence  of  the 
gale  had  spent  itself,  but  it  left  behind  a  small  drizzle  that  in 
time  would  wet  one  exposed  to  it  as  thoroughly  as  the  previous 
pelting  rain. 

It  was  late  at  night,  or  rather  very  early  in  the  morning,  when 
Paul  returned.  His  journey  had  been  in  vain.  He  had  been  to 
every  inn  in  the  little  town  of  Stratton,  but  could  hear  nothing 
of  Loveday.  He  left  word  at  the  coach  office  that  she  was  not  to 
go  till  he  had  been  communicated  with,  should  she  appear  there. 
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And,  finally,  he  announced  at  each  of  the  inns,  that  he  would  give 
a  liberal  golden  reward  to  anyone  who  should  bring  him  informa- 
tion which  might  lead  to  her  recovery. 

When  Paul  Featherstone  came  home  he  was  completely  worn 
out  in  body  and  in  mind.  He  was  not  a  strong  man,  and  the  ex- 
posure to  the  wet  and  the  wind  for  twelve  hours,  and  the  strain  on 
his  nerves,  had  exhausted  him.  He  threw  off  his  sodden  garments, 
and  went  to  bed,  but  he  could  not  sleep.  He  could  think  only  of 
the  poor  girl,  a  wanderer,  in  the  storm,  without  a  home  to  which 
to  go,  without  a  friend  on  whom  to  lean.  She  was  not  restored 
to  her  full  strength  since  her  illness.  Had  she  succumbed  ?  "Was 
she  lying  dead  behind  a  hedge,  or  in  a  copse  ?  His  brow  was  as 
wet,  and  not  his  brow  only,  his  eyes  as  well,  at  the  thought,  as  if 
they  were  still  in  the  drift  of  the  rain.  He  put  both  his  hands 
over  his  face,  and  as  he  lay,  hour  by  hour,  instead  of  thinking 
further  of  what  might  have  happened,  he  prayed. 

Next  morning  Constantine  appeared. 

*  Well,  Featherstone  !  how  are  you  all  after  the  storm  ?  The 
wind  took  our  new  hay  rick  and  blew  it  over.  To-day,  if  middling 
fine,  we  shall  try  to  dry  the  hay,  and  rick  it  again.  Was  your  hay 
thatched  ?  We  didn't  reckon  on  such  a  gale,  did  we  ?  ' 

Then  Paul  told  him  of  the  loss  of  Loveday. 

<  Don't  you  trouble  your  head  about  her,'  said  Constantine, 
with  affected  composure.  *  The  poor  creature  was  evidently  off 
her  head  and  has  gone,  over  the  cliffs  into  the  sea.  I  never  sup- 
posed her  right  in  the  brain — gone  melancholy  mad.  I've  heard 
of  such  cases.' 

Paul  looked  at  him  with  horror.  The  idea  that  Loveday  hud 
come  to  an  end  in  this  way  had  not  occurred  to  him.  Even  now 
he  could  hardly  bring  himself  to  entertain  the  conjecture  that  she 
had  voluntarily  destroyed  herself,  but  he  remembered  that  she 
had  walked  in  her  sleep  once,  and  it  was  possible  that  she  had 
again  gone  sleep-walking  in  the  direction  of  the  sea.  No  doubt 
but  her  thoughts  that  night  had  been  on  the  excursion  with  him 
in  the  boat ;  what  more  likely  than  that  she  had  dreamt  of  the  sea, 
and  gone  towards  it — perhaps  down  the  same  road  they  had 
traversed  together,  to  and  from  the  bay  ? 

This  thought  made  such  an  impression  on  Paul  that  he  left 
the  house  immediately,  and  descended  the  lane  to  Marsland 
Mouth,  and  there  searched  the  beach.  Not  a  trace  of  Loveday 
was  to  be  found.  He  went  to  the  boat-house  and  searched  that. 
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He  explored  the  caves  in  the  rocks.  Nowhere  a  token  that  she 
had  been  there — the  tide  had  risen  and  ebbed  since  they  had  left 
the  boat,  so  that  every  foot-mark  on  the  sand  was  effaced. 

When  slowly  and  sadly,  and,  it  must  be  added,  wearily,  he 
ascended  the  steep  hill  to  Mdrsland,  his  attention  was  caught  by  the 
bush  of  ash  from  which  he  had  cut  the  staff  for  Loveday.  Where 
was  that  staff  ?  He  considered  when  he  reached  home.  The  staff 
was  gone.  She  must  have  taken  it  with  her.  Surely,  then,  she 
intended  it  for  a  support  on  a  long  or  steep  walk.  This  and  the 
packed  box,  and  the  unslept-in  bed,  satisfied  him  that  she  had  not 
gone  from  the  house  walking  in  her  sleep.  That  she  had  taken 
the  stick  with  her  assured  him  she  had  not  meditated  suicide. 

It  was  a  relief  to  him  to  think  this.  It  was  a  comfort  to  him, 
a  very  minute  one,  but  still  something  of  a  comfort,  to  think  that 
the  staff  he  had  cut  for  her  hand  had  been  a  stay  to  her. 

Three  days  passed,  and  still  no  news  of  Loveday.  The  anxiety 
was  wearing  Paul,  who  reproached  himself,  unnecessarily  and 
unreasonably,  but  he  had  an  over-sensitive  conscience.  His  fears 
that  she  might  have  been  overcome  by  exhaustion,  and  died  in 
the  storm,  or  that  in  the  cloud  and  driving  rain  she  might  have 
fallen  over  the  cliffs,  returned.  He  went  in  a  boat  along  the 
coast,  searching  every  margin  of  sand,  but  still  ineffectually.  He 
went  round  the  neighbourhood  again,  offering  rewards,  but  no 
one  put  in  a  claim  for  any.  He  could  attend  to  none  of  the 
business  of  the  farm.  His  mind  was  engrossed  with  the  search  for 
Loveday. 

'  Please  your  honour,'  said  Carwithen,  appearing  before  him  as 
he  went  out  on  foot  down  the  avenue  to  resume  his  inquiries ;  he 
had  worn  out  his  horses,  and  was  obliged  on  this  day  to  give  them 
rest.  '  Please  your  honour,'  said  Carwithen, '  Scripture  says,  Thou 
shalt  not  muzzle  the  ox  that  treadeth  out  the  corn.  If  you  want 
to  find  the  young  lady,  you  must  pay  folks  for  the  trouble  they 
take  in  hunting  after  her.' 

'  I  am  ready  to  do  so,  Dick ;  have  you  news  ?  What  has  brought 
you  from  Stanbury  ?  ' 

1  Your  honour,  I  thought  I'd  take  the  liberty  of  asking,  How 
much  ?  ' 

'  What  do  you  mean  ?  ' 

*  Your  honour  have  promised  a  reward  to  such  as  can  give 
information  respecting  Miss  Penhalligan.' 

*  Dick  Carwithen,'  exclaimed  Paul,  suddenly,  *  where  did  you 
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find  that  staff  of  ash  ?  I  recognise  it.  I  cut  it  for  her  the 
evening  before  she  disappeared.' 

'  That  may  be.  And  it  may  be  also  that  I  can  tell  more  than 
about  where  the  stick  were  found.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  this, 
master,  Squire  Kock  and  I  don't  hit  it  off  together  as  I  should 
like.  Scripture  say?,  Thou  shalt  not  plough  with  an  ox  and  an 
ass  together.' 

'  Tell  me,'  said  Featherstone,  '  tell  me  straight  out,  what  you 
have  discovered.  I  will  reward  you.' 

'  Look  here,  master,  it  turns  to  this,  How  much  ?  Just  as  all 
men  turn  to  dust  and  ashes,  so  do  all  questions  turn  to  guineas 
and  shillings.  What  will  you  pay  ?  ' 

'  Name  your  price,'  said  Paul,  impatiently. 

*  There's  that  little  holding  of  forty  acres  at  Coombe,'  said  Car- 
withen.  *  Old  Kennard  is  dying,  and  when  he's  gone  it  will  be 
vacant ;  he  had  it  for  life,  as  he  reclaimed  it  out  of  the  moor.  Now, 
if  I  may  have  that  at  three  shillings  an  acre  for  fourteen  years' 
lease  I'll  tell  you  a  good  deal.' 

Paul  looked  at  him  with  surprise  and  disgust. 

4  Ah  ! '  said  Carwithen,  '  I'll  do  more  than  tell  you,  I'll  take 
you  where  you  shall  see  her,  but  whether  alive  or  dead  I  won't  say 
till  you  give  me  my  price.  If  I  tread  out  your  corn,  I  mustn't  be 
muzzled.  Let  me  assure  you  of  this — if  you  don't  hear  it  from 
me  you  will  never  know  anything  more  about  her.' 

Paul  gave  way  at  once. 

1  Come  with  me  down  to  Marsland  Mouth,'  said  Carwithen, 
'  and  we  will  go  by  boat  under  the  rocks.'  Then  he  laughed. 
*  I  was  not  to  have  a  hiad's  place  any  longer,  but  to  be  reduced  to 
work  as  a  labourer  and  have  a  labourer's  wage  ! ' 


CHAPTER  XLVII. 

DISCOVERED. 

CONSTANTIXE  went  every  day  to  Featherstone's  Kitchen,  especially 
at  such  times  as  he  knew  Tamsin  Carwithen  would  not  be  there. 
Tamsin  came  to  the  house  at  Stanbury  daily  to  assist  her  mother 
with  the  washing ;  and  Constantine  took  the  occasion  for  slipping 
off  to  the  Kitchen  on  the  cliff,  so  as  to  enjoy  a  long  conversation 
with  Loveday  unobserved. 
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The  old  inclination  for  Lovedaj  revived  in  his  heart,  and  the 
attraction  that  drew  him  to  her  originally  again  exerted  over  him 
its  former  power.  The  notice  that  Paul  took  of  her  had  made  him 
jealous,  and  he  was  angry  with  him  for  having  dared  to  propose 
to  her.  A  first  love  is  always  surrounded  with  a  halo  of  romance 
which  surrounds  no  second  love.  Moreover,  Constantine  had  never 
really  cared  for  Juliot.  He  had  taken  her  for  the  sake  of  Stanbury 
and  an  easy  life.  He  was  tired  of  the  monotony  of  his  existence 
at  Marsland,  impatient  of  the  fear  which  kept  him  there  a  prisoner, 
and  when  he  saw  Loveday  again,  he  longed  to  recover  what  he 
had  lost  or  thrown  away.  The  recollection — the  old  courtship,  the 
early  happy  love — spun  its  delicate  gleaming  magic  fibres  round 
his  heart,  and  filled  him  with  melancholy.  How  happy  he  would 
have  been  with  her,  if  he  had  had  the  courage  to  confess  his 
marriage  to  the  old  Squire,  and  his  father  had  accepted  it,  and 
made  him  a  small  allowance,  which,  with  what  he  earned  in  an 
office,  would  have  sufficed  to  support  them !  What  might  have 
been  is  always  so  superior  to  what  is. 

He  had  forfeited  Loveday's  regard,  but  hardly  lost  her  love. 
Was  it  wholly  impossible  for  him  to  recover  the  regard  ? 

Surely  not,  if  he  showed  her  good  proof  of  repentance. 

He  was  uneasy  at  the  efforts  made  by  Paul  Featherstone  to 
find  her.  Wherever  he  went,  he  heard  nothing  talked  about  but 
the  missing  lady.  The  1  ibourers  leaned  on  their  picks  and  dis- 
cussed the  subject.  He  was  asked  by  everyone  he  met  whether 
any  news  about  her  had  reached  Marsland.  Carwithen  took  a 
grim  delight  in  exciting  his  alarm.  What  the  relation  was 
between  Mr.  Rock  and  the  lady  Richard  Carwithen  could  not 
understand,  nor  why  his  master  pressed  him  with  such  urgency 
to  be  silent.  Constantine  had  no  fear  of  Carwithen  betraying  him, 
because  he  supposed  it  was  the  old  man's  interest  to  remain  in 
favour  with  him,  as  Squire  of  Stanbury,  and  because  Carwithen, 
he  knew,  had  no  regard  for  Paul  Featherstone.  He  had,  moreover, 
promised  to  pay  him  the  same  reward  for  keeping  the  secret  as 
Featherstone  had  offered  for  news  of  the  lost  lady. 

*  I  can  get  no  sleep,'  said  Constantine  to  Loveday.  (  Paul  is 
raising  an  insane  hue  and  cry,  and  disturbing  the  entire  country. 
I  want  your  bonnet  and  cloak,  I  will  throw  them  into  the  sea, 
they  will  be  washed  ashore,  and  then,  perhaps,  this  prodigious 
fuss  will  abate — Paul  will  suppose  that  you  have  drowned  your- 
self.' 
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'  I  will  not  let  you  have  them  for  this  purpose,'  answered 
Loveday.  *  I  would  not  have  Mr.  Featherstone  suppose  it  of  me, 
that  I  could  destroy  myself.' 

'  Oh !  he  may  think  you  tumbled  over  the  cliffs,  and  were 
drowned  accidentally.' 

Loveday  made  no  reply  to  this,  and  Constantine,  seeing  he 
had  annoyed  her,  did  not  press  the  point. 

'  I  am  much  afraid,'  she  said,  after  a  while,  *  that  my  brother 
will  be  alarmed  as  well,  and  make  inquiries  all  the  way  from 
Wadebridge  to  Launceston,  and  so  be  led  on  to  Marsland,  then 
all  will  come  out.' 

Constantine  turned  livid.  He  had  not  considered  this 
danger. 

1  Loveday,'  he  said,  after  a  few  moments  of  anxious  thought, 
as  he  paced  the  turf  near  the  cottage,  '  I  have  made  up  my  mind, 
I  will  do  what  you  advised.  I  will  leave  Marsland  for  ever, 
Marsland  and  Stanbury  both.  I  will  go  out  into  the  world,  and 
begin  life  afresh.  I  have  acted  very  wrongly,  and  I  will  use  my 
best  endeavour  to  undo  the  wrong.  I  tell  you,  Loveday,  that 
I  cannot  bear  myself  for  my  error,  and  I  am  terribly  scared  at  the 
prospect  that  it  entails.  I  can  have  no  peace  any  more,  now  that 
I  have  seen  you  again.  After  all — you  are  my  wife — my  own  dear 
wife,  to  whom  I  am  bound,  with  whom  I  promised  to  fight  through 
the  world.  I  tell  you  the  whole  truth,  Loveday,  I  have  never,  never 
loved  anyone  but  you.  You  I  loved  in  the  dear,  happy  old  days 
at  Towan,  days  of  innocence  and  brightness.  I  lie  awake  at  night, 
and  think  of  them.  Whilst  I  am  about  the  farm  all  day  I  am 
recalling  them.  I  did  wrong  in  not  telling  my  father  at  once 
when  we  married.  I  did  wrong  in  persuading  you  to  marry  me 
without  asking  his  consent.  One  wrong  act,  we  are  told,  draws 
on  a  chain  of  others.  It  has  been  so  in  this  case,  I  have  proved 
it ;  and  I  reproach  myself  for  the  first  and  all  that  followed.  But 
I  suppose  it  is  inevitable.  If  once  we  do  wrong,  we  must  go  on 
from  wrong  to  wrong  till  brought  to  our  senses.  That,  I  presume, 
is  a  moral  necessity,  a  law  of  the  universe,  just  like  gravitation, 
and  the  revolution  of  the  sun.  Now  I  see  what  I  have  done,  and 
am  resolved  never  to  do  anything  that  is  wrong  again.  I  loved 
you  always,  and  I  will  love  you  ever,  as  I  promised  and  vowed, 
and  if  you  have  the  spirit  of  Christianity  in  you,  you  will  forgive 
me.' 

When  Constantine  told  Loveday  that  he  loved  her,  and  her 
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only,  then,  as  was  natural,  her  heart  bounded,  and  her  cheeks 
flushed.  But  the  excitation  was  momentary,  the  colour  went 
again,  and  her  pulse  resumed  its  ordinary  beat.  She  shook  her 
head.  She  tried  to  speak,  but  her  words  failed. 

'  I  will  tell  you  what  my  plan  is,'  continued  Constantine.  '  I 
have  resolved  to  leave  England.  I  cannot  settle  anywhere  in  the 
British  Isles.  If  that  owl,  Paul,  makes  such  a  disturbance  because 
you  are  lost,  who  are  nothing  to  him,  what  a  tenfold  disturbance 
will  he  make  to  find  me,  whom  he  married  to  his  sister !  He 
would  stir  up  the  whole  country  till  I  was  tracked  out.  No,  no, 
Loveday.  That  will  never  do  for  me.  I  will  leave  the  country. 
I  will  go  to  America,  where,  in  a  new  world,  I  may  begin  a  new 
and  a  better  life — with  you.' 

Loveday  had  been  seated.  She  started  to  her  feet  and  walked 
abruptly  away,  along  the  down,  to  be  for  a  few  moments  by  herself 
to  consider  this  proposal  of  Constantine.  She  was  his  wife.  It 
was  her  duty  to  be  with  him.  He  loved  her,  and  loved  her  only. 
She  loved  him,  and  him  only.  He  had  sinned  against  her  and 
against  Juliot.  Ought  she  so  far  to  forget  the  past  as  to  accompany 
him  ?  She  could  not  answer  this  question  at  once.  Indeed  she 
hardly  put  it  to  herself  as  a  question  to  be  decided  at  once.  She 
was  overcome  by  the  offer,  by  the  glimmer  it  afforded  her  of  a 
future  home. 

Constantine  lacked  the  tact  to  leave  her  to  herself.  He  went 
after  her.  He  went  from  the  extreme  of  despondency  to  the 
most  sanguine  elation.  His  scheme  was  perfect.  All  would  come 
right  now.  He  was  learned  in  the  law — that  is,  he  had  been  a  few 
years  in  an  office,  engrossing — and  would  be  certain  to  obtain  a 
judgeship  in  the  United  States.  He  was  perfectly  acquainted 
with  the  management  of  a  farm.  He  would  obtain  a  grant  of  land, 
and  build  a  log  house,  and  Loveday  and  he  would  dwell  together 
in  it,  as  happy  as  two  wood  pigeons.  He  was  well-educated,  he 
would  set  up  a  school  and  charge  high,  and  train  young  American 
citizens  in  knowledge  and  virtue,  and  realise  a  fortune — a  man 
of  parts  from  England  could  not  fail  to  succeed.  Anything,  every- 
thing was  open  to  him. 

'  Oh,  Constantine ! '  exclaimed  Loveday,  *  what  would  Mr. 
Featherstone  and  Juliot  think  if  they  found  that  we  had  gone 
together  to  America  ?  I  would  not  that  she  should  know  how 
she  has  been  deceived  by  you,  and  I  would  not  have  him  think 
unworthily  of  me.' 
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1  What  can  it  matter  what  their  opinion  is  of  us,  when  we  are 
beyond  the  sea  ?  Besides,  I  would  write  to  Featherstone  and  tell 
him  everything.  Then  the  responsibility  of  undeceiving  his  sister 
would  lie  on  his  shoulders,  and  he  would  not  think  ill  of  you.  He 
would,  on  the  contrary,  think  highly  of  you  for  following  your 
proper  husband  over  the  Atlantic  to  his  new  home.' 

'  Oh,  Constantine  ! '  said  she,  in  a  tone  of  agony,  distressed  by 
the  conflicting  feelings  in  her  bosom,  *  is  it  really,  really  true  that 
you  love  me  alone,  that  you  will  forget  poor  Juliot  and  the  little 
child  she  has  borne  to  you  ?  ' 

<  If  it  were  not  so,  would  I  make  this  proposal  to  you  ?  '  he 
answered.  l  Consider  the  sacrifice  I  am  ready  to  make  at  the  altar 
of  duty.  I  lose  Stanbury,  a  comfortable  home,  and  a  nice  fortune, 
to  go  forth  in  poverty,  as  an  exile, — what  for  ?  Because,  Loveday, 
my  conscience  tells  me  I  ought  to  do  it.  When  conscience  speaks 
we  must  obey.  And  in  this  case  inclination  jumps  with  obligation. 
I  have  told  you  I  love  you.  I  cannot  live  away  from  you.  If  you 
refuse  to  come  with  me  I  will  stay  in  England,  but  I  will  not  remain 
here  with  Juliot.  I  will  follow  you  wherever  you  go  ;  I  will  follow 
you  like  a  dog.  You  shall  not  be  able  to  shake  me  off,  except  in 
one  way,  by  delivering  me  over  to  justice  ;  and  that  you  will  not 
do,  you  are  too  noble,  too  generous,  too  good  at  heart.  That  is  a 
contingency  not  to  be  considered.  Remember  that  you  are  my 
wife  in  the  sight  of  heaven,  that  you  are  responsible  to  heaven  for 
me.  If  you  let  me  go  alone  to  America,  I  do  not  know  what  will 
become  of  me.  I  shall  have  nothing  to  live  for,  no  home,  no 
happiness.  I  dare  say  I  shall  take  to  drink  and  perish  miserably. 
Of  course  you  will  come  with  me.  You  are  not,  I  trust,  lost  to 
all  sense  of  religion  and  moral  obligation.' 

Loveday  looked  musingly  into  his  face,  and  shook  her  head, 
whilst  pressing  her  hands  on  her  heaving  bosom.  Could  she 
flatter  herself  that  her  reappearance  had  driven  Juliot  wholly  from 
his  heart  ?  That  in  a  foreign  land  the  yearning  for  his  little  son 
would  not  awake  in  him  and  make  him  restless  to  return  to  England 
and  see  his  child  again  ?  Was  he  one  who  would  endure  the 
privations  of  exile  ?  One  who  had  sufficient  tenacity  of  purpose 
to  hold  to  his  resolution  ?  In  America,  if  they  had  to  undergo 
hardships,  would  he  not  turn  against  her,  and  reproach  her  with 
his  banishment  ?  Was  he  trustworthy  ?  Also,  she  felt  great 
repugnance  against  uniting  her  lot  with  him  now  after  his  treachery 
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and  falsehood,  and  the  wrong  he  had  done  to  her  and  to  Juliot 
and  to  Paul. 

'  I  love  you,'  she  said,  *  I  love  you  dearly.  God  who  reads  the 
heart,  knows  it.  But  what  happiness  would  I  find  if  I  knew  you 
were  unhappy  ?  I  am  glad  that  you  still  love  me  ;  but  we  can 
never  be  happy  together  again,  never  ! ' 

'  My  dear  Loveday,'  exclaimed  Constantine,  '  what  nonsense 
you  talk !  Of  course  we  can  be  happy  together.  In  a  new  world, 
amid  fresh  scenes,  fresh  occupations,  surrounded  by  new  people, 
we  shall  be  quite  happy.  We  shall  shake  off  all  these  unpleasant- 
nesses, like  a  dog  who  gets  out  of  a  bath.  He  shakes  himself,  and 
away  fly  the  drops  in  all  directions,  and  in  ten  minutes  he  is  dry 
as  Paul  Featherstone.  We  shall  sit  together  over  our  own  fireside 
and  not  give  even  a  thought  to  the  past.  Oh,  Loveday,  how 
happy  we  shall  be  !  Cares,  fears,  troubles  drowned  like  Pharaoh 
in  the  deep  of  the  sea,  sunk  deeper  than  he,  as  the  Atlantic  is 
more  profound  than  the  Ked  Sea.  We  will  have  a  garden  of  our 
own,  and  put  mignonette  under  the  window — I  am  so  fond  of  the 
scent  of  mignonette — and  we  will  have  a  little  summer-house  in 
the  corner  of  our  garden  with  Banksian  roses  trained  over  it ; 
that  will  be  charming.  And  then  we  will  sit  there  in  the  evenings, 
and  I  will  read  to  you  whilst  you  knit  my  stockings  "  Guy 
Mannering."  Have  you  read  that  ?  it  is  prodigiously  interesting. 
Then,  consider  this,  my  sweet  wife,  we  shall  be  in  a  climate  that 
is  dry.  Here  we  are  in  a  warm  bath  and  a  steam  alike  in  every 
season.  In  America  when  the  winter  sets  in  there  is  real  cold 
weather,  and  in  the  summer  there  is  real  heat.  On  my  word, 
Loveday,  I  am  all  eagerness  to  start.' 

*  Constantine,'  said  Loveday,  looking  at  him  with  eyes  that 
streamed  with  tears,  '  do  not  try  me  with  such  pictures.  It 
cannot  be — at  least  not  now.  That  you  should  go  is  right,  and 
I  do  not  say  that  after  a  time  I  will  not  rejoin  you;  but  not  now, 
certainly  not  now.  Go  yourself,  and,  if  you  think  proper,  write  to 
Mr.  Featherstone  and  tell  him  the  whole  truth.  But  I  cannot  go 
with  you.  Perhaps  after  three  years,  when  you  have  shown  your- 
self in  earnest — I  may  follow,  but  I  will  not,  I  cannot  go  with  you 
now.  The  sooner  you  go,  the  better.  Do  not  delay ;  it  is  right 
that  you  should  depart.' 

1  This  is  unkind,'  said  Constantine,  impatiently.  <  You  want 
to  drive  me  away,  and  you  will  not  help  me  in  my  difficulties. 
It  is  easy  to  say  Go,  but  harder  to  do  it  I  have  little  money, 
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and  one  cannot  cross  the  ocean  without  means.  I  shall  have  to  sell 
stock  off  the  farm  and  raise  something,  in  spite  of  Paul  Feather- 
stone,  who  will  ask  me  what  I  am  about.' 

'  If  you  have  no  right  to  make  money  on  Stanbury  do  not  try 
to  do  it.  Take  my  advice  once  again,  Constantine.  Be  straight- 
forward and  truthful.  Go  home  to  Towan  and  tell  your  father 
and  Gerans  what  you  have  done.  Go,  as  the  prodigal  in  the 
parable,  and  your  father  will  not  cast  you  out.  Confess  everything 
to  him  and  ask  him  to  help  you  to  cross  to  America.  He  will 
certainly  assist  you,  and  assist  you  liberally.  Is  he  not  your 
father  ?  Then  from  Towan  write  to  Mr.  Feather  stone,  and  tell 
him  the  whole  truth,  and  tell  him  you  are  leaving  England  for 
ever,  a  penitent  for  the  wrong  you  have  done.  He  is  so  good,  he 
will  accept  your  repentance,  and  not  attempt  pursuit  and  demand 
chastisement.  You  must  write,  leaving  all  to  him.  If  he  were 
to  demand  your  punishment,  accept  it ;  give  him  the  time  to  decide 
whether  he  will  punish  or  whether  he  will  pardon.  That  will  be 
most  honourable,  and  when  he  has  granted  you  leave  to  depart 
unmolested,  go.  After  three  years,  Constantine,  when  you  have 
proved  your  own  heart,  if  you  still  desire  my  presence,  I  will  cross 
the  ocean  to  you,  and  I  will  never  by  word  or  look  reproach  you  for 
the  past,  but  freely,  heartily  forgive  you  your  trespass  against  me, 
as  I  look  for  forgiveness  of  my  trespasses  from  heaven.  There, 
Constantine,  in  pledge  of  my  sincerity  I  give  you  my  hand — no—- 
not one,  I  give  you  both.' 

As  she  held  out  her  arm?,  and  he  clasped  her  hands,  they  were 
startled  by  the  appearance  of  Paul  Featherstone,  standing  before 
them.  Their  backs  had  been  turned  to  the  path  that  ascended 
the  cliff  from  the  little  strand,  but  as  she  gave  Constantine  her 
hands  she  turned,  intending  to  go  back  to  the  cottage,  having 
said  her  last  words.  In  so  turning  she  saw  Paul,  and  her  start 
induced  Constantine  to  turn  also.  Constantine  turned  pale  with 
fear,  and  dropped  the  hands  of  Loveday.  She  felt  the  blood  rush 
to  her  face  and  temples.  She  covered  her  eyes  with  her  bands, 
burst  into  tears,  and  fled  to  the  hovel. 
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CHAPTER   XLVIII. 

A   STROKE. 

PAUL  FEATHERSTONE  and  Constantine  Gaverock  stood  confronting 
each  other.  Both  were  pale  as  chalk. 

Constantine  was  in  deadly  fear  lest  Paul  should  have  heard 
any  portion  of  his  conversation  with  Loveday.  But  Paul  had  not 
caught  a  word.  He  could  not  have  approached  to  listen  to  them  ; 
to  do  this  was  repugnant  to  his  character.  But  he  had  seen 
enough  to  send  the  blood  to  his  heart.  She  whom  he  had  been 
seeking  everywhere  was  living  concealed  under  the  protection  of 
his  brother-in-law.  She  had  run  away  from  Marsland  to  be  near 
him.  That  they  were  on  very  intimate  terms  their  conversation,  and 
the  way  in  which  they  had  held  each  other's  hands,  the  dismay  with 
which  they  had  started  asunder  on  seeing  him,  sufficiently  proved. 
He  had  been  hurt  by  the  coldness  and  callousness  of  Rock 
towards  the  suffering  girl.  It  had  never  occurred  to  him  that 
this  might  be  assumed  to  disguise  a  warmer  feeling.  Now  he 
was  too  startled  to  consider  the  relation  in  which  they  stood  to 
each  other,  or  account  for  the  intimacy,  to  speculate  when  it  had 
begun,  and  to  what  an  extent  it  had  been  carried. 

Constantine  was  the  first  to  recover  his  self-possession  suffi- 
ciently to  ask  Paul  what  he  wanted  there.  Had  he  come  in 
quest  of  him  ? 

Paul  Featherstone  turned  his  eyes  slowly  upon  him.  He  had 
been  looking  after  Loveday,  flying  to  the  cottage.  He  was  over- 
whelmed by  the  double  betrayal  of  himself  and  his  sister. 

'  I  do  not  seek  you.'  answered  he,  gravely.  '  Not  you — cer- 
tainly not  you — the  husband  of  my  sister  Juliot.' 

Constantine  winced ;  but  the  words  of  Paul  afforded  him 
some  relief.  Paul  would  not  have  emphasised  the  relationship  if 
he  had  any  suspicions  of  the  truth.  This  conviction  revived  his 
courage. 

'  What  do  you  want  ? '  he  asked.  *  I  know  you  have  extra- 
ordinary ways.  Are  you  qualifying  to  act  as  Jack-in-the-Box, 
popping  up  unexpectedly  under  one's  nose  ?  ' 

Featherstone  did  not  deign  a  reply,  he  had  a  dark  vein  on  his 
brow  and  this  swelled.  When  he  was  much  disturbed  it  puffed 
and  became  purple.  He  was  indignant  and  angry,  but  he  had 
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not  lost  his  usual  self-control,  his  somewhat  pedantic  stateliness 
of  manner. 

'  There  is  nothing  wonderful  in  a  poor  girl  seeking  protection 
with  me  against  your  impertinence,'  said  Constantine.  He 
stooped,  picked  a  pink  flowering  thrift,  and  began  to  bite  the  stalk. 
His  jaws  were  trembling,  he  did  this  to  conceal  the  chatter  of 
his  teeth.  '  Do  you  not  think,'  asked  Constantine,  with  low  cun- 
ning, attacking  his^brother-in-law  to  protect  himself  from  assault, 
'  do  you  not  think  that  the  advertisement  in  the  Light  of  the 
West  was  worded  wrong,  and  should  have  stood,  "  Wanted,  a 
companion  for  Paul  Featherstone,  young,  pretty,  and  sancti- 
monious" ? ' 

'  Rock  ! '  said  Paul  sternly,  *  be  silent.' 

'  I  have  a  duty  to  perform,'  said  Constantine,  defiant  in  self- 
defence.  '  When  a  young  lady  whom  you  have  beguiled  into  your 
house  is  driven  by  your  insolent  addresses  to  escape  from  it; 
when  she  flies  to  me — a  married  man — to  protect  her;  throws 
herself  on  my  honour  and  chivalry  to  ward  off  your  offensive  per- 
secutions, then  I  am  only  doing  my  duty  as  a  gentleman  when  I 
say  to  you,  Go  back  the  way  you  came,  and  trouble  her  no  more. 
Good  heavens  !  the  whole  country  is  ringing  with  your  scandalous 
conduct ;  your  name  is  coupled  with  hers  in  a  way  intolerable  to 
the  modesty  of  a  virtuous  gentlewoman.  Everyone  laughs  and 
winks,  and  says  an  aside  behind  his  hand,  when  you  pass  along 
the  road,  nose  in  air,  hunting  the  pretty  and  pious  companion.' 

1  Rock  ! '  exclaimed  Paul,  his  eyes  flashing  with  indignation. 

*  It  is  very  sanctimonious  for  you  to  profess  to  be  shocked 
when  I  tell  you  the  truth.  You  have  hoodwinked  yourself  as 
well  as  others.  You  live  in  a  world  of  self-delusion,  and  it  is 
well  that  I  can  pluck  you  out  of  it  and  show  you  the  contemptible 
figure  you  make,  as  viewed  from  outside.  In  a  fog  a  sheep  is 
magnified  to  the  size  of  an  elephant,  and  in  the  fog  you  live  in 
nothing  bears  its  proper  proportions.  You  had  the  temerity,  when 
Miss  Penhalligan  was  ill,  to  force  yourself  into  her  room,  and  make 
your  passes  over  her  face,  and  press  her  hand  under  the  pretence  of 
feeling  her  pulse.  When  she  recovers  you  take  her  out  on  the 
water,  and  make  a  point  of  rowing  behind  the  rocks  where  you 
may  be  out  of  sight,  and  you  take  the  base  advantage  of  being 
alone  with  her  in  a  boat,  when  you  know  she  is  unable  to  escape, 
and  I  am  not  at  hand  to  protect  her,  to  pester  her  with  vulgar 
and  insolent  attentions.  Bah  !  Whether  you  be  most  fool  or 
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rogue  I  do  not  pretend  to  say.  I  should  be  sorry  to  make  the 
analysis  of  such  nasty  material.  A  little  of  all  sorts,  made  up  as 
a  Chinaman  makes  a  picture  of  a  plant  with  the  flower  of  one 
stock  on  the  stalk  of  another,  garnished  with  the  leaves  of  a  third.' 

' You  despicable  fellow,'  said  Paul,  with  his  black  brows  knit 
and  his  eyes  flashing  wrathfully.  *  You  are  not  worthy  to  be 
answered  by  a  man  of  honour.  I  am  ready  enough  to  allow  that 
I  am  full  of  fault,  and  may,  unknown  to  myatlf,  have  fallen  into 
follies  and  errors ;  but  I  know  you  now  out  of  your  own  mouth, 
the  outpouring  of  your  base  mind,  I  know  you.  I  have  long 
dreaded  the  discovery,  and  have  shrunk  from  it ;  now  you  stand 
revealed  to  me  in  all  your  vileness.  Had  I  known  what  a  dis- 
honourable, ill-disposed  creature  you  were,  I  would  have  struck 
you  with  the  marlingspike  when  you  clung  to  the  side  of  my  boat, 
and  not  have  held  out  a  hand  to  save  you.  Or,  had  I  saved  your 
life,  as  I  might  have  that  of  a  dog,  I  would  never  have  admitted 
you  under  my  roof,  to  bring  on  it  grief,  and  shame,  and  dishonour.' 

Constant ine  flamed  up  with  rage.  He  could  cast  insults  at 
another,  but  could  not  endure  to  hear  the  truth  spoken  of  himself. 

'  Cursed  be  the  day,'  he  exclaimed,  *  that  ever  I  came  beneath 
that  roof  of  yours,  that  ever  I  crossed  your  threshold  !  From  that 
day  I  date  all  my  misery.  You — you  and  your  sister  have  made 
me  what  I  am,  an  unhappy,  tormented  man.* 

These  words  of  Constantine  confirmed  the  suspicion  of  Paul. 
They  were  the  confession  of  his  love  for  Loveday,  and  his  aliena- 
tion from  Juliot,  his  wife.  Exasperated  to  the  last  degree  by  this 
infidelity  towards  his  sister,  he  uttered  a  groan  of  wrath  and  pain, 
and  raised  the  ash  staff  he  held,  and  thrust  with  it  at  his  brother- 
in-law,  to  repel  him.  The  action  was  hasty ;  he  did  not  intend 
to  strike  him,  but  to  express  his  horror.  The  touch  of  the  stick 
was  sufficient  to  make  Constantine  blind  with  fury.  He  shook 
Featherstone  off,  wrenched  the  staff  from  his  grasp,  and  struck 
him  with  it  a  blow  so  violent  that  Paul  staggered  back  and  fell 
against  a  stone.  He  tried  to  gather  himself  up ;  he  was  deadly 
pale.  A  stream  of  blood  poured  from  his  head.  He  swayed  on 
his  knees,  put  forth  his  hands  to  find  a  support,  and  sank  back  on 
the  turf. 

Then  Constantine  heard  a  cry — and  in  another  moment  Love- 
day  flew  past  him,  knelt  on  the  ground,  and  raised  Paul  in  her 
arms,  and  strove  to  staunch  his  blood  with  her  kerchief. 

Constantine    stood   staring    at   Paul's  white   face,   and    the 
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streaming  blood,  without  stirring,  without  thinking,  frozen  with 
consternation  at  what  he  had  done. 

His  rage  evaporated,  and  his  fears  gained  the  upper  hand.  He 
looked  about  him.  No  one  was  present.  None  had  seen  the 
struggle  save  Loveday. 

Now  all  was  over.  The  secret  must  come  out.  It  could  be 
retained  no  longer.  This  quarrel  with  Paul  would  inevitably  lead 
to  his  detection. 

*  What  have  you  done  ?  '  cried  Loveday.     *  Oh,  Con  !    Con  ! 
You   have   killed   him,   and  added  one    sin  to   another.     Run ! 
Bring  me  water!     Help  me  to  carry  him  to  the  house!     Oh, 
Con  !  I  would  you  had  struck  and  killed  me  instead.' 

Constantine  ran  to  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  then  returned. 

'  Loveday,'  said  he,  *  there  is  the  boat  below  in  which  Paul 
Featherstone  came.  I  shall  take  it  and  be  off.  I  cannot,  I  dare 
not  remain.  Come  with  me.  It  will  be  safer  for  me  if  you  do  ; 
then  nothing  can  be  extracted  from  you  to  criminate  me.' 

1  Oh,  Constantine,  run  for  water  !  I  cannot  leave  him  in  this 
condition,  insensible.' 

'  Let  him  be — he  is  not  killed,  he  is  hurt,  that  is  all,  and  when 
he  comes  round  can  practise  passes  on  himself.  It  will  be  an 
occupation  and  an  amusement.  Come  along,  Loveday  !  No  time 
is  to  be  lost.  The  weather  is  fine,  and  I  will  row  down  the  coast 
till  we  reach  To  wan,  then  we  will  go  together  before  my  father, 
and  ask  his  forgiveness  and  favour.' 

'  I  cannot  go  with  you ;  I  have  told  you  that  I  will  not  do  so. 
Now,  least  of  all,  when  Mr.  Featherstone  is  in  this  condition. 
Bring  me  water.' 

'  How  selfish  you  are,  Loveday !  you  do  not  think  of  me.  I 
must  get  away.  I  entreat  you — as  your  husband  I  command  you 
— to  accompany  me.' 

'Constantine,  you  have  forfeited  your  right  to  command. 
When  you  have  recovered  my  respect  again  I  will  submit  to  your 
orders,  not  earlier.' 

*  There  !  he  is  becoming  conscious.     Come,  or  I  shall  believe 
that  you  care  more  for  Paul  Featherstone  than  for  me.' 

'  Constantine  ! '  she  looked  at  him  with  an  indignant  flash  in 
her  dark  eyes. 

'  I  am  not  going  to  wait  and  waste  valuable  time,'  said  he. 
'  If  you  will  not  come,  stay  and  coddle  Paul  Featherstone.  It 
will  be  some  time  before  I  send  for  a  disobedient  wife.' 
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Without  looking  at  her  again  he  descended  the  path  to  the 
beach.  Canvithen,  seeing  him,  hid  behind  a  rock,  fearing  his 
anger.  But  Constantine  had  not  observed  him.  He  went  to  the 
boat,  jumped  in,  and  rowed  himself  away. 

'  Towan  ! '  he  said,  *  yes,  that  is  my  only  chance  now.  I  will 
return  to  Towan.' 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 

THE    LAST    COED. 

CARWITIIEN  came  up  the  path  in  the  face  of  the  cliff  after  that 
Constantine  had  gone  off  with  the  boat.  On  seeing  that  Paul 
Featherstone  was  hurt,  and  resting  in  Loveday's  arms,  he  came 
to  his  assistance.  Shortly  after  Thomasine  also  arrived,  and  Paul 
was  brought  to  consciousness,  and  was  sufficiently  recovered  to 
stand.  He  had  received  a  cut  in  the  back  of  his  head,  and  had 
lost  a  good  deal  of  blood,  but  there  was  nothing  dangerous  in  the 
wound,  the  skull  was  not  broken. 

Loveday  had  taken  the  white  kerchief  from  her  neck  and 
bound  it  round  his  head  tightly,  and  arrested  the  bleeding. 

He  signed  to  Carwithen  and  his  daughter  to  withdraw,  and 
then  he  said  to  Loveday :  '  Madam,  I  shall  feel  obliged  if  you  will 
say  nothing  about  a  struggle  with  Mr.  Eock.  The  cut  in  my 
head  was  made  by  a  stone  in  the  ground,  against  which  I  fell.' 

Loveday  bowed  her  consent.  There  was  an  expression  of  sad- 
ness in  his  eyes  as  he  looked  at  her  that  went  to  her  heart. 

t  Mr.  Featherstone,'  she  said,  timidly,  '  I  pray  you  not  to  judge 
me  by  appearances.  I  pray  you  to  be  pitiful  and  forbearing.' 

'  Madam,'  he  said,  but  he  paused  a  long  time  before  he  spoke, 
4  He  who  is  over  all  knows  how  anxious,  how  eager  I  am  to  excuse 
you,  but  I  cannot  condone  what  is  unexplained.' 

She  was  silent.  He  waited  for  her  to  speak,  but  as  she 
said  nothing  he  went  on  slowly,  sadiy — ( I  will  go  in  now  to  the 
cottage.  Carwithen  will  attend  to  me.  He  can  manage  so  trifling 
a  cut  as  that  I  have  received.  I  will  return  presently,  and  listen 
with  patience  to  what  you  may  wish  to  say,  in  the  hope  that  you 

will  be  able  to  relieve  my  mind  of  a  great pain.'  Then  he 

withdrew. 

Loveday  was  left  alone.  Her  shoulders  and  neck  were  un- 
covered, she  had  torn  off  her  kerchief  for  Paul's  head.  His  blood 
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stained  the  bosom  of  her  gown.  There  was  a  little  water  near 
the  cottage — a  land  spring,  and  she  washed  it  thereat.  Then  she 
stood  on  the  cliff  looking  seaward.  She  saw  Constantine's  boat, 
but  he  was  already  so  far  off  that  she  could  not  distinguish  him. 
She  thought  over  what  had  taken  place,  and  considered  what  she 
could  say  to  Mr.  Featherstone — how  she  could  give  a  colourable 
explanation  of  her  conduct.  She  could  not  account  for  her  pre- 
sence there  satisfactorily.  Would  he  believe  that  she  had  found 
her  way  to  Stanbury  by  accident?  If  he  were  persuaded  that  this 
was  so,  how  could  she  explain  the  intimacy  with  Constantine  ? 
She  saw  that  to  exculpate  herself  she  must  betray  him,  and, 
however  unworthy  he  might  be,  that  she  could  not  do.  If  she  had 
any  lingering  regard  for  Constantine  after  the  discovery  of  his 
falsehood,  he  had  dispelled  it  now  by  his  insolence  and  injustice 
to  Paul  Featherstone.  For  this  latter,  Loveday  had  conceived 
the  deepest  respect.  His  simplicity  of  character,  his  earnest  desire 
to  do  what  was  right  and  kind,  had  touched  her  heart ;  and  the 
ungenerosity,  the  ingratitude  of  Constantine  in  attacking  him, 
had  filled  her  with  horror  and  repugnance.  She  had  known  him 
to  be  weak ;  she  now  saw  his  irremediable  worthlessness.  If  he 
had  had  any  spark  of  good  feeling  lingering  in  his  heart  he  could 
not  have  taunted  Paul  with  such  words.  He  was  a  coward  and 
a  scoundrel. 

With  this  discovery  her  love  for  him  died,  as  her  respect  had 
died.  Now  he  had  dragged  her  into  the  lowest  humiliation.  He 
had  left  her  to  bear  the  shame  of  being  regarded  by  Paul  Feather- 
stone  as  a  woman  lost  to  gratitude  and  to  honour.  Rather  than 
that  she  should  be  lightly  thought  of,  Constantine  would  have 
braved  the  worst  had  he  possessed  a  manly  spirit.  He  had  pre- 
ferred to  expose  her  to  shame,  and  escape  himself  from  danger. 

In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  Paul  Featherstone  came  forth 
from  the  cottage.  Eichard  Carwithen  had  patched  up  the  wound 
in  his  head  with  plaster,  of  which  he  fortunately  had  some.  Paul 
came  forward  to  Loveday,  who  was  sitting  meditatively  on  a  sand- 
hill. She  rose  as  he  approached.  He  was  very  pale — paler  than 
could  be  accounted  for  by  the  amount  of  blood  he  had  lost. 

'  Will  you  permit  me,'  he  said,  '  to  ask  you  a  few  questions, 
madam  ?  ' 

She  had  noticed  that  he  ceased  to  address  her  as  Miss  Pen- 
halligan  after  he  had  learned  that  she  was  a  widow.  She  bowed 
her  head. 
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'You  will  allow  me  to  lean  on  this  staff?'  he  said,  kneeling 
and  picking  up  that  with  which  Constantino  had  struck  him.  *  I 
am  shaken  by  the  blow,  and  shall  be  glad  of  the  support.' 

He  shrank  from  putting  the  questions  to  her  which  he  had  to 
put  to  her. 

'  I  have  thought  it  advisable  to  ask  you  a  few  things — to — to 
save  you  much  speaking.  It  will  be  simpler  and  better.  Carwithen 
has  told  me  that  Mr.  Eock  is  gone.  He  took  the  boat  and  rowed 
away  in  the  direction  of  Bude,  not  towards  Marsland.' 

i  Mr.  Featherstone,'  said  Loveday,  in  a  low  tone,  with  her 
hands  clasped  before  her  and  her  eyes  on  the  ground,  '  I  may  tell 
you  this — he  is  gone  for  ever.  You  will  see  him  no  more.' 

Then  she  was  silent ;  and  he  did  not  speak,  but  she  felt  that 
his  eyes  were  on  her  face,  searching  it. 

'  Why  has  he  gone  ?  ' 

She  was  unable  to  answer. 

'  Madam,'  he  said,  in  a  very  low  tone,  and  his  voice  shook  as 
he  spoke,  'as  I  was  returning  to  consciousness  I  thought  I  heard 
his  voice  addressing  you,  and  asking  you  to  accompany  him.  And 
— I  heard  you  refuse  ? ' 

'  Yes.'     She  was  as  white  as  himself,  and  she  was  trembling. 

He  clutched  the  staff,  but  his  fingers  opened  and  closed  and 
worked  nervously  on  it. 

'  I  would  say enough,'  he  continued,  after  a  long  pause, 

*  but  that  I  must  know  something  more.  I  have  my  sister,  my 
dear  sister  to  consider.'  Then  he  stopped.  He  was  not  strong 
enough,  after  the  blow  and  fall  and  the  loss  of  blood,  to  proceed 
rapidly,  and  every  sentence  was  torn  from  him  with  awrench  of  pain. 

*  I  would  hear  further.  Did  you  know  him  ?  Was  there  any 
attachment  to — to  him  before  you  came  to  Marsland  ?  ' 

'  Ye?,'  very  faintly. 

'  One  question  more.     Is  Penhalligan  your  real  name  ?  ' 

'No.' 

Then,  involuntarily,  a  groan  escaped  him.  Loveday  looked 
up  with  terror.  Had  he  divined  the  truth  ?  No,  he  had  not. 

'  Then,'  he  said  slowly,  articulating  each  word  distinctly,  and 
each  as  it  issued  from  his  heart  cost  him  a  pang,  and  each  as  it 
fell  on  her  ear  entered  and  pierced  her  brain,  '  under  a  feigned 
name  you  made  your  way  into  my  home,  you  followed  him  whom 
you  loved,  and  who,  I  suppose,  loved  you.  And  then,  when  he 
had  arranged  all,  you  fled  to  him,  to  Stanbury.' 
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With  a  cry  of  despair,  putting  up  her  quivering  hands,  she 
said, 'No!  No!' 

'  Do  not  deny  it,'  he  went  on,  mastering  his  emotion  with  an 
effort  which  covered  his  brow  with  sweat  drops.  '  You  left  Mars- 
land,  and  came  direct  to  Stanbury,  where  he  was  awaiting  you. 
Carwithen  told  me  all.' 

What  would  her  denial  profit  her?  She  raised  her  hands  in 
speechless  agony,  put  her  fingers  to  her  teeth,  then  let  her 
hands  fall  again  flat  on  her  lap,  and  her  head  hung  down  on  her 
bosom,  as  if  it  were  a  flower-head  that  had  been  struck  and  broken, 
but  not  broken  off. 

*  And  yet,'  said  he,  '  I  have  to  acknowledge  a  debt  to  you. 
The  evening  before  you  departed,  you  behaved  honourably  to  me. 
When  I  asked  you ' 

She  raised  her  hand  to  stop  the  words;  she  could  not  lift  her 
eyes. 

'You  dealt  with  me  conscientiously;  you  refused  me.  I 
thank  Grod  for  that !  both  because  it  saved  me  from  a  terrible 
awakening  when  too  late,  but  also  for  your  own  sake,  because  it 
shows  me  that  your  soul  still  stirs  in  response  to  generous  feelings. 
And  again,  now,  when  he  asked  you  to  escape  with  him,  the  grace 

of  God  prevailed,  you  resisted  the  voice  of  the  tempter,  and ' 

He  could  not  speak  any  more.  He  shook ;  he  was  weeping ;  he 
was  enfeebled  by  what  he  had  undergone,  and  unable  at  this 
moment  to  retain  the  mastery. 

At  the  sound  of  his  broken  voice,  and  the  sob  that  issued  from 
his  heart,  Loveday's  frozen  horror  and  despair  gave  way.  She 
had  been  standing.  She  threw  herself  before  him  on  her  knees, 
she  held  up  her  clasped  hands  above  her  head,  the  tears  poured 
from  her  eyes,  and  a  storm  of  passionate  weeping  choked  her 
words. 

'  Have  patience  with  me  ! — Have  pity  on  me  ! — Do  not  con- 
demn me  ! — Oh,  do  not  think  so  badly  of  me  ! — I  am  not  wicked  ! 
—I  have  been  weak  and  have  erred  ! — I  beseech  you  pardon  me ! 
• — It  is  not  all  as  you  say  ! — I  am  not  so  lost  as  that ! — And  you  ! 
you !  you  to  cast  me  out ! — You  to  scorn  and  reject  me  ! '  Then 
she  bowed  her  face  to  the  coarse  sea-grass,  and  the  pink  and 
silver  thrift,  and  the  purple  sea-lavender ;  and  held  her  hands 
with  the  fingers  interlaced  tight,  as  though  woven  out  of  wire, 
over  her  lips  to  restrain  them  from  saying  more. 

'  I  do  not  condemn  you/  said  Paul,  calmly.     He  had  recovered 
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his  composure,  which  had  left  him  only  for  a  moment.  'I  should 
indeed  be  an  unworthy  servant  of  Him  who  stooped  and  wrote  on 
the  sand  when  such  an  other  was  brought  before  him  if  I  did  not 
pity  with  an  infinite  and  loving  pity  instead  of  condemnation.  Far 
from  speaking  words  of  condemnation,  I  am  thanking  heaven  that 
you  are  repentant,  and  hoping  that  this  is  the  beginning  of  a  new 
life.  Stand  up,  I  pray  you.  Do  not  lie  there  in  the  sand.  Be 
composed.  We  must  consider  the  future.' 

She  obeyed  him  mechanically. 

He  walked  away,  leaning  heavily  on  the  staff,  towards  the  edge 
of  the  cliff,  and  held  his  hand  over  his  eyes,  whilst  he  looked 
along  the  coast  towards  the  south,  as  trying  to  see  the  boat  in 
which  Constantino  was  departing.  He  stood  thus  gazing  for  a 
long  while  motionless,  but  he  saw  nothing.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  he  were  in  reality  straining  his  eyes  to  follow  the  boat 
and  find  the  direction  it  was  taking.  After  some  time,  during 
which  he  stood  motionless,  with  his  back  towards  Loveday,  he 
turned  and  came  to  her. 

*  Let  us  sit  down,'  he  said,  with  composed  voice.  '  I  am  not 
strong  enough  to  stand  long  just  now.  I  can  speak  better,  and 
with  less  effort,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  take  my  place  on  this 
stone.'  He  did  not  look  at  her,  fearing  lest  he  should  lose  control 
over  his  voice  if  he  saw  her  white  tear-stained  face,  and  large, 
entreating,  anguish-brimming  eyes. 

'  Madam,'  he  said,  '  between  you  and  me  let  the  past  be  no 
more  mentioned,  or  let  it  be  spoken  of  as  little  as  may  be.  I  shall 
have  to  consider  my  sister,  and  break  to  her  the  news  that  she 
has  lost  her  husband.  I  would  spare  her  unnecessary  pain;  I 
would  spare  her  the  thought  of  evil.  She  must  not  hear  your 
name  associated  with  that  of  John  Rock,  she  must  have  no  sus- 
picion that  your  disappearance  is  in  any  way  mixed  up  with  his 
departure.  I  trust  you  will  suffer  me  to  decide  for  you  what  is 
best.  What  is  best  for  you  is  also  best  for  us.  You  will  allow 
me  to  rule  your  course  for  a  little  while  ?  ' 

She  bowed  for  an  answer.  He  did  not  look  at  her,  but  he 
saw  her  shadow,  and  the  motion  of  the  shadow  assured  him  of  her 
consent. 

'It  will  be  advisable  for  you  to  remain  here  with  Tamsin 
Carwithen,  at  least  for  a  time.' 

She  assented,  as  before. 

'You  were  taken  in  the  storm,  drenched  to  the  skin,  and  were 
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found  in  a  state  of  exhaustion  and  unconsciousness  by  Carwithen, 
who  brought  you  here.  This  is  what  I  shall  tell  Juliot,  and  what 
shall  be  given  to  the  world.  It  will  suffice.  Mr.  Rock  has  gone 
away  on  business  of  his  own.  Has  he  gone  to  his  home  ?  ' 

Loveday  hesitated  to  admit  this. 

'  I  have  never  asked  him  about  his  home.  I  understood  he 
had  none,  and  that  his  past  was  associated  with  misfortune.  I 
did  not  press  to  know.  I  saw  no  need.  Now  I  suspect  that  I  was 
deceived  by  his  very  reticence.  If  you  do  not  assure  me  to  the 
contrary  I  will  assert  that  he  has  gone  to  his  home  on  business 
of  his  own.' 

Loveday  offered  no  denial. 

'  What  is  to  follow  time  will  decide.  It  is  very  important, 
madam,  for  your  honour,  that  you  should  remain  here,  and  that  it 
be  known  throughout  the  neighbourhood  that  you  are  here,  and 
that  here  you  should  continue  for  some  time  after  it  has  become 
certain  that  John  Rock  has  departed,  never  to  return.  You  can 
understand  my  motives.  I  shall  be  glad  that  you  accept  my 
decision  for  your  own  sake,  and  for  that  of  my  sister.' 

'  It  shall  be  so,'  said  Loveday. 

'  That  you  cannot  return  to  Marsland,  you  see  for  yourself. 
Should  Juliot  come  to  you  and  entreat  you  to  return,  you  must 
refuse.  You  can  say,  what  is  true,  that  your  health  incapacitates 
you  from  being  of  assistance  to  her.  You  can  be  understood  to 
reside  here,  to  lodge  in .  this  cottage  with  Tamsin  Carwithen,  till 
your  health  is  recruited.  And  now,  madam,  farewell — for  ever. 
I  do  not  suppose  we  shall  meet  again.  It  is  best  not.'  He  stood 
up.  '  Your  box,  left  at  Marsland,  shall  be  sent  to  you  here.  I 
believe  the  arrangement  made — or  contemplated — was  such  that 
a  half-yearly  notice  should  be  given,  and  the  salary  was  fixed, 
though  not  named.  You  will  allow  me  to  send  you  what  we  owe 
you,  the  notice  to  leave  comes  from  me.  Excuse  me  entering  on 
these  matters  now,  but  as  I  may  not  see  you  again,  I  desire  to 
make  everything  clear.  Your  box  shall  be  sent  over  to-day,  and 
with  it  the  sum  of  money  to  which  you  are  entitled,  together 
with  a  little  present  which  you  will  not,  I  am  sure,  pain  my  sister 
by  refusing.' 

'  Oh,  Mr.  Featherstone  ! '  cried  Loveday,  '  Mr.  Featherstone  ! 
I  cannot,  I  cannot  bear  this  !  I  have  now  lost  everything.  I  am 
without  a  mother,  without  a  home,  and  I  have  lost  my  husband, 
and  I  have  lost  my  brother.  There  is  one  thing  to  which  I  clung 
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—  your  respect;  but  that  also  is  gone,  and  yet  indeed  I  do  not 
deserve  it.' 

'  Madam,'  answered  Paul,  'it  is  possible  that  the  explanation 
which  would  clear  your  conduct,  which  is  denied  to-day,  may  be 
afforded  in  the  future.  If  you  can  assure  me  of  that,  the  pity 
you  now  command  will  not  be  unaccompanied  with  respect.' 

Loveday  shook  her  head  sadly.  She  could  give  him.  no  hope 
of  such  an  explanation,  at  least  from  her  lips.  If  it  came,  which 
she  doubted,  it  would  be  from  Constantine. 

*  I  wish  you  farewell,'  said  Paul,  sorrowfully,  after  waiting  for 
a  reply.  '  We  shall  probably  never  meet  again.' 

He  bowed  solemnly,  and  went  away.  She  looked  after  him 
with  eyes  filled  with  tears.  She  saw  him,  when  he  reached  the 
cottage,  unbind  her  kerchief  from  his  head  and  give  it  to  Tamsin, 
with  a  sign  that  it  was  to  be  returned  to  the  owner.  But  Paul 
did  not  look  back.  Then  he  took  a  clean  kerchief  the  daughter 
of  old  Carwithen  gave  him,  and  that  he  bound  around  his  head. 
He  would  not  take  away  with  him  any  remembrance  of  Loveday. 

She  understood  his  meaning  in  the  action,  and  it  overcame 
her.  She  had  indeed  lost  everything — except  his  pity. 


CHAPTER  L. 

AN    APPARITION. 

SQUIRE  GAVEROCK,  Gerans,  and  Kose  were  in  the  room  called  the 
study,  in  which,  however,  no  study  was  ever  undertaken.  They 
were  all  dressed  in  deep  mourning.  Mrs.  Gaverock  was  dead,  and 
had  that  day  been  buried.  A  stroke  had  fallen  on  her  shortly 
after  the  departure  of  Loveday  which  had  greatly  affected  her, 
and  this  was  followed  by  another,  from  which  she  did  not  rally. 
Her  departure  had  been  without  pain.  She  had  faded  away  in 
sleep.  How  far  the  Squire  had  felt  his  wife's  loss  none  could  say. 
He  was  not  accustomed  to  show  his  emotion,  it  is  possible  that  he 
did  not  feel  much.  '  It  is,  taken  all  in  all,'  said  he,  '  a  happy 
release.  She  wasn't  good  for  much  of  late,  and  no  comfort  to 
herself,  let  alone  others.  As  for  the  maidens,  she'd  lost  every 
mite  of  control  over  them.  I  do  not  know  how  it  is  with  others ; 
but  for  my  part,  I'd  be  shot  or  drowned  rather  than  die  soaking 
in  bed,  dying  by  inches.  But,'  he  added,  philosophically,  '  tastes 
differ,  and  there  is  no  accounting  for  them.' 
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On  this  occasion  he  had  a  bundle  of  bank-notes  before  him, 
and  a  paper. 

*  Here,'  said  the  Squire,  *  you  see  what  your  mother's  will  was, 
Grerans.  She  had  her  money  tied  up  to  her ;  not  much,  but  some- 
thing, from  eighty  to  a  hundred  a  year,  in  the  Three  per  Cents, 
and  one  or  two  other  little  matters.  You  see  she  had  left  every- 
thing to  Constantine,  but  as  he  is  dead  she  revoked,  and  by  a 
codicil  left  all  for  life  to  Loveday ;  and  I  was  to  dispose  of  some 
shares  she  had  in  the  Bridgewater  Canal  at  once,  and  pay  over 
the  proceeds  to  Loveday  for  her  immediate  necessities.  Here  is 
the  money,  but  where  is  Loveday  ?  She  executed  a  deed  of 
attorney  just  before  the  second  fit  she  had  to  enable  the  sale  at 
once,  and  so  it  was  effected  before  she  died,  but  I  have  only  got 
the  money  to-day.  Now  it  is  at  Loveday's  disposal,  if  I  could  find 
her.  All  the  rest  of  your  mother's  money — that  is,  the  money  in 
Consols — will  come  to  you  after  Loveday's  death.  It  won't  go  out 
of  the  family.  I  have  nothing  against  what  your  mother  did. 
Constantine  made  an  ass  of  himself,  and  you  must  suffer.  Eighty 
pounds  a  year  would  have  been  something  to  you ;  but,  after  all, 
you  are  well  off,  more  comfortable  than  ever  I  was  with  your 
mother.  She,  when  squeezed  as  tight  as  you  could,  was  not 
worth  quite  a  hundred,  and  Eose  is  worth  four  without  squeezing.' 

'Dennis — I  mean  Mr.  Penhalligan,' said  Eose,  *  has  gone  to 
Exeter  to  make  inquiries.  She  has  not  written,  and  nothing  has 
been  heard  concerning  her.  When  he  reached  Launceston,  he 
could  learn  no  news ;  she  had  spent  the  night  at  the  King's  Arms 
.and  gone  on  by  coach  next  day,  but  by  which  coach  and  whither 
no  one  had  noticed.' 

1  How  did  you  hear  that  ?  '  asked  Gerans. 

'  Mr.  Penhalligan  wrote  to  me,'  she  replied,  colouring.  *  He 
knew  I  was  very  anxious,  and  promised  to  send  me  news  the  first 
opportunity.' 

Grerans  nodded.  He  was  not  surprised  nor  suspicious.  No- 
thing more  natural  than  that  Eose  should  desire  tidings  of  her 
friend  and  sister-in-law,  nothing  more  proper  than  that  Dennis 
should  report  progress. 

'My  old  friend,  Ennoder  Hocking,'  said  the  Squire,  'when  he 
was  dying  was  asked  whether  he  would  prefer  to  be  buried  in  the 
old  churchyard  or  in  the  new  cemetery,  and  he  replied  that  he 
would  certainly  prefer  the  new  ground,  because  it  lay  on  gravel 
and  was  healthier,  whereas  the  old  graveyard  was  on  clay  and  a 
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"  rheumaticky  place."  As  for  myself,  I  don't  care  a  farthing  where 
I  am  buried,  but  I  do  care  how  I  die.  Bless  my  soul !  what  in- 
convenience and  expense  there  is  in  a  death-bed,  and  how  quick 
and  economical  is  an  accident ;  no  long  drawn-out  sickness  for  me, 
if  I  may  have  my  choice.  But  this  is  neither  here  nor  there,  only 
this  I  will  say,  Constantine  showed  his  good  sense  and  good  taste 
in  going  out  of  this  world  in  the  way  he  did.  No  nursing,  no  doctor's 
bill,  no  funeral  expenses.  I  hope  it  will  be  the  same  with  myself.' 
Rose  uttered  a  cry  of  terror.  She  was  seated  facing  the  window, 
and  she  saw  a  pale  face  looking  in.  The  others,  startled,  turned 
in  the  same  direction,  but  observed  nothing ;  they  asked  her  what 
was  the  occasion  of  her  alarm. 

*  I  thought — I  thought ! '  she  said,  in  trepidation,  '  that  I  saw 
Gerans  out  there,  looking  deathly  white.     He  looked  in  through 
the  window  glass  and  fixed  his  eyes  on  me.' 

*  That,'  said  Gerans,  '  is  impossible,  for  here  I  am  in  the  flesh 
and  in  the  solid,  not  very  pallid,  but  fresh  in  colour.' 

Even  as  he  spoke  the  door  behind  him  opened,  and  framed  in 
the  entrance  stood  Constantine,  so  like  Gerans,  but  paler,  that  all 
who  saw  him  were  silent,  startled,  not  knowing  what  to  think — 
whether  they  had  before  them  the  ghost  of  Constantine  or  the 
*  double  '  of  Gerans. 

'  Well ! '  exclaimed  Constantine,  '  what  are  you  all  staring  at 
me  for  in  that  mazed  manner  ?  Do  you  take  me  for  a  spectre  ? 
Not  impossible  ;  you  have  been  eager  enough  to  reckon  me  among 
the  dead,  not  an  effort  did  you  make  to  discover  whether  I  were 
alive.  Don't  you  know  me  again,  father  ;  or  has  disappointment 
taken  the  breath  out  of  your  lungs  ? '  Gerans,  here  I  am  to  trouble 
you  again.' 

'  Good  heavens ! '  exclaimed  Gerans,  springing  up,  and  rushing 
to  his  brother  with  open  arms.  '  Constantine,  old  fellow  !  Is  this 
really  you  ?  Oh,  my  God  !  how  glad  I  am.'  He  clasped  his  hand 
and  shook  it,  then  caught  his  brother  in  his  arms,  and  hugged 
him.  '  I  am  rejoiced  !  Who  ever  would  have  expected  this  ?  ' 

'  What,  Constantine  thrown  up  by  the  sea  ? '  exclaimed  the 
Squire.  *  Humph  !  come  forward,  and  let  me  have  a  look  at  you.' 

Rose  gazed  on  the  restored  brother  with  amazement.  He  was 
extraordinarily  like  her  husband.  Of  late  Gerans  had  lost  much 
of  his  cheerfulness,  and  this  brought  him  into  closer  resemblance 
to  the  pale,  depressed  man  who  stood  before  them. 

'So  you  are  Constantine,' said  old  Gaverock,  without  mani- 
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festing  any  exuberant  delight  at  the  recognition.  (  Always  too  late 
for  everything.  Look  here.'  He  spread  out  the  bank-notes  on 
the  table.  '  Here  are  four  hundred  pounds,  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  of  the  Bridgewater  Canal  shares  ;  but  they  are  not  for  you. 
There  are  two  thousand  six  hundred  in  the  Three  per  Cents,  but 
they  are  not  for  you.  Just  returned  too  late  for  the  plunder.' 

'  What  do  you  mean,  father  ?  '  asked  Constantine,  whilst  his 
eyes  rested  eagerly,  greedily  on  the  money. 

'  I  mean  this,  that  your  mother  is  no  more.  And  as  you 
chose  to  keep  away  and  sham  dead,  she  has  left  her  money  to 
Loveday  instead.  And  now  we  do  not  know  what  has  become  of 
her.  You  do  not,  I  suppose  ?  ' 

'  I — how  should  I  know  ?  ' 

His  father  looked  at  him  from  head  to  foot.  He  had  been  in 
his  boat  for  some  time  rowing,  had  not  been  able  to  get  much 
to  eat,  had  been  wet  and  exhausted,  and  had  no  appearance  of 
prosperity  about  him. 

'  Do  you  see  this  ?  '  asked  old  Gaverock.  '  Four  hundred 
pounds  in  notes,  and  some  small  gold  and  silver  over.  You  don't 
look  to  me  as  if  you  had  had  the  handling  of  this  sort  of  thing 
where  you  have  been.' 

*  No,'  laughed  Constantine,  contemptuously.  *  Where  I  have 
been  I  have  not  fingered  much  money.' 

'  I  can  believe  that,'  said  Gaverock ;  and  he  put  the  notes 
away  in  a  pocket-book,  and  the  coin  in  a  purse,  thrust  them  into 
his  library  table  drawer,  locked  it,  and  put  the  key  in  his  pocket. 
4  But  this  might  have  been  yours,  had  you  not  been  hiding  and 
made  us  believe  you  were  dead.  Now,  your  best  way  is  to  find 
your  wife,  and  ask  her  to  provide  you  with  a  shilling  or  two  for 
clean  linen.' 

'  Con,'  said  Gerans,  'look  at'Rose.  She  is  my  wife  now,  and 
your  sister-in-law.' 

Constantine  held  out  his  hand,  but  Eose  accepted  it  without 
alacrity.  His  close  resemblance  to  her  husband  was  strange  to 
her. 

'  You  have  come  from  a  distance,'  she  said.  '  You  are  hungry 
and  tired.  I  will  hasten  supper.' 

'  Ah  !  '  said  he,  '  do  so.  I  have  not  eaten  anything  since  early 
morning.' 

'  Sit  down,'  said  Hender  Gaverock,  pointing  to  a  chair  on  the 
other  side  of  the  table.  '  Whence  come  you  ?  From  the  bottom 
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of  the  sea  ?  The  last  I  saw  of  you  was  on  the  keel  of  the  Mer- 
maid, when  a  sea  went  over  her.  What  have  you  been  doing 
with  yourself  all  this  time  ?  ' 

Constantine   shrugged  his    shoulders.      *  One   thing   to-day, 
something  else  to-morrow — whatever  offered.' 

'  Why  did  you  not  go  back  to  Nankivel ;  why  did  you  not 
communicate  with  us  ?  ' 

'  Nankivel !  I  had  had  enough  of  a  lawyer's  office.  I  did  not 
write,  because  I  had  no  pleasant  news  to  tell.' 

'  That  you  have  not  done  well  is  no  wonder  to  me.  You  are 
not  the  man  to  make  a  fortune.' 

'  I'm  not  an  eldest  son,  born  with  a  gold  spoon  in  his  mouth, 
who  gets  the  property  and  the  heiress.' 

His  father  brought  his  fist  down  on  the  table. 

*  Whose  fault  is  it  that  you  did  not  get  the  heiress,  Con  ? 
Your  own — you  married  a  beggar.' 

'Father,'  interposed  Gerans.  'What  is  the  advantage  of 
going  back  to  the  past  ?  Con  is  here,  alive,  that  suffices.  He  is 
welcome,  and  we  are  rejoiced  to  see  him  ;  if  he  is  unlucky,  home 
is  the  place  for  him,  where  his  best  friends  will  endeavour  to 
comfort  him.  If  he  had  been  fortunate,  we  should  have  rejoiced. 
Whether  he  returns  to  us  prosperous  or  unfortunate  is  of  little 
moment,  so  long  as  we  have  him  again,  risen  from  the  dead.' 

'  I  want  to  know,'  said  the  old  man,  rapping  on  the  table 
again,  '  I  want  to  know  what  he  has  been  about  all  this  while  ? 
It  is  getting  on  for  two  years  since  he  disappeared.  What  has  he 
been  about  ?  Where  has  he  been  hiding  ?  ' 

'  I  tell  you,'  answered  Constantine,  sullenly,  '  I  have  been  in 
various  places,  trying  my  hand  at  various  things.  If  I  was  picked 
up  by  an  outward-bound  vessel  for  the  West  Indies,  and  went 
there,  and  have  now  come  back  —  what  have  you  to  say  to 
that  ? ' 

'  Your  complexion  is  not  tanned  enough  for  the  sun  of  the 
West  Indies,'  said  old  Gaverock. 

'  That  shows  you  know  nothing  about  the  matter.  Do  you 
suppose  that  one  can  return  in  six  days  from  the  New  World,  and 
bring  one's  tanned  skin  back.  A  voyage  is  long  enough  to  bleach 
the  face  ;  besides,  I  have  been  ill.' 

'  One  can  see  that,'  said  Gerans.  'Do  not  be  unkind  to  him, 
father.  Poor  Con  has  been  ill,  and  has  suffered.  Why,  the  father 
in  the  parable  ran  to  meet  his  son  when  he  returned,  and  he  was 
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a  prodigal.     Con  has  not  been  that,  and  you  are  scarcely  gracious 
to  him.' 

*  Do  not  you  meddle,'  said  old  Gaverock,  angrily.  '  I  know  what 
I  am  about.     It  is  not  for  the  yellow  beaks  to  instruct  the  parent 
birds.     I  must  know  all  about  you,  Constantine,  before  I  receive 
you   cordially.      The   prodigal  returned  with  a  confession,  and 
therefore  was  taken  to  his  father's  heart.     You  come  back  with 
evasion  and  equivocation  ;    therefore  I  hold  you  at  a  distance, 
with  the  table  between  us.' 

He  continued  rapping  angrily  on  the  board.  His  temper  was 
rising.  He  stood  up  and  paced  the  room  with  his  usual  huge 
strides,  and  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets.  Constantine's  eyes 
followed  him.  Dusk  had  set  in,  and  it  was  becoming  dark  in  the 
room. 

1  First  of  all,  you  married  without  my  leave,  and  left  me  in 
ignorance  of  the  circumstance  ;  then  you  were  washed  off  the  keel 
of  the  Mermaid,  when  I,  the  older  by  more  than  double  your 
years,  held  on.  Then  you  let  us  suppose  you  were  dead ;  and  so 
your  mother  has  left  her  money  away  to  Loveday,  for  her  own 
irresponsible,  private,  and  independent  use.  Then  you  come 
home,  without  a  profession,  without  money,  and,  of  course,  want 
to  be  helped  on  to  your  feet.' 

Constantine  looked  askance  at  his  father. 

*  Yes,'  he  said,  *  I  do  want  help.     I  have  made  up  my  mind  to 
settle  in  the  West  Indies.     I  will  have  a  sugar  plantation  there, 
and  negroes  to  work  for  me ;  but  land  and  slaves  are  not  to  be 
had  for  nothing.     I  have  come  home  to  ask  you  to  assist  me,  and 
then  I  will  trouble  you  no  more.' 

'  Loveday  is  your  wife.  She  has  four  hundred  pounds.  You 
must  settle  matters  with  her.  I  suppose  you  intend  to  take  her 
with  you  ? ' 

'  You  tell  me  that  Loveday  is  lost.' 

'  Yes,  but  she  will  be  found.  Her  brother  is  gone  in  search 
of  her.  People  do  not  get  lost  for  long  in  England.' 

*  I  do  not  intend  to  take  her  out  with  me  at  first,  till  I  have 
my  estate  and   house;   after   that,  I  will  write,  or  return   for 
her.' 

4  Well,  you  must  settle  matters  with  her.  I  can  give  you 
nothing.' 

*  I  cannot  wait  till  she  is  found.     I  have  to  be  off  in  a  few 
days.     I  do  not  wish  to  meet  Dennis  Penhalligan.' 
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4  Why  not  ?     Are  you  a  coward  ?  ' 

'  I  do  not  wish  to  quarrel  with.  him.  We  nigh  came  to  blows 
before,  and  we  are  sure  to  come  to  an  angry  encounter  now  if  we 
meet.  He  is  my  brother-in-law,  and  I  do  not  want  to  hurt  him. 
In  a  little  while  all  will  be  right.  I  shall  have  my  sugar  planta- 
tion and  my  negroes,  and  be  a  thriving  man,  with  a  good  house, 
and  Loveday  will  be  with  me  ;  and  then  Dennis  may  come  out  and 
doctor  my  blacks,  if  he  cannot  succeed  with  white  people  here. 
He  is  inclined  to  be  my  enemy  now  because  I  am  down.  But 
when  I  am  up,  he  will  be  amiable  enough.  No,  I  will  not  meet 
him.  Why  should  you  not  give  me  the  money,  father?  Loveday 
is  sure  to  approve.' 

'  But  supposing  she  does  not,  then  I  shall  have  to  make  it 
up  to  her.  No,  no.' 

4  Then  let  me  have  five  hundred  pounds  to  start  with.  I  am 
your  son,  you  are  bound  to  provide  for  me.' 

*  Did  I  not  pay  a  premium  to  Nankivel  for  you  ?     Who  for- 
feited that  ?     I  have  no  money  to  advance.     I  am  always  out  of 
pocket.   I  can't  sell  without  Gerans's  consent,  and  if  he  consented 
I  would  not  do  it — not  reduce  the  property  for  you.' 

*  Why  not  ?    I  am  your  son.     Why  is  Gerans  to  have  every- 
thing and  I  nothing  ?  ' 

*  It  is  your  own  fault  if  you  have  nothing.     You  were  put  in  a 
lawyer's  office,  and  on  the  road  to  a  livelihood,  and  that  oppor- 
tunity  you  threw  away.     I  had  an  heiress  for  you  worth  five 
hundred  per  annum,  and  you  married  Loveday  on  the  sly,  and 
threw  that  chance  away.     You  were  your  mother's  favourite  son 
and  heir  to  all  her  money,  and  you  let  her  suppose  you  were  dead, 
and  so  you  have  lost   her  money,  which  has  gone  to  Loveday. 
Now  you  are  dependent  on  your  wife.     Find  her,  and  get  her  to 
advance  you  the  five  hundred  pounds.     I  will  tell  you  what  I 
think,  Constantine.     Some  men  are  like  .skittles,  set   up  to  be 
bowled  over.     You  may  set  them  up  a  hundred  times,  and  they 
go  over  on  their  sides  a  hundred  and  one  times.     You  are  one 
of  these.     You  have  no  independence  of  character,  no  manliness 
of  heart.' 

*  That  is  the  fatherly  reception  I  get,'  sneered  Constantine. 
'  Because  I  return  with  empty  pockets  I  am  unwelcome,  had  I  come 
back  with  a  full  purse  I  should  have  been  made  much  of.     I  am  not 
the  prodigal  son  of  the  Gospel  who  returns  snuffling  and  beseeching 
forgiveness.     I  came  back  to  demand  my  rights,  and,  by  God  !  I 
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will  have  them  ;  and,  what  is  more,  you'll  be  eager  to  give  me  the 
money  to  get  me  off.' 

Old  Gaverock  went  hastily  out  of  the  room ;  he  was  so  angry 
that  he  feared  an  explosion,  and  he  had  sufficient  sense  to  avoid 
that  on  the  night  of  his  lost  son's  return. 

'You  must  not  speak  to  father  in  that  manner,  Con,' 
cautioned  Gerans.  4  He  is  unaccustomed  to  it,  and  cannot 
bear  it.' 

'  Pshaw  ! '  exclaimed  Constantino,  '  he  will  have  to  open  his 

eyes  wide  before  long  to  what  I  say,  unless '  he  went  to  the 

locked  drawer  where  the  money  was,  '  unless  he  furnishes  me  with 
this.' 

(To  be  continued.") 
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CONCERNING  MEN. 
BY  A   WOMAN. 

I  HAVE  been  asked  to  write  a  paper  giving  a  woman's  opinions 
upon  men ;  the  reason  urged  for  this  request  being  '  that  a  woman 
who  has  for  the  purposes  of  literary  art  analysed  the  minds  of  men 
and  women  must  have  reached  valuable  conclusions  as  to  the  mutual 
limitations  of  each  sex,  and  its  supplementation  by  the  other.' 

It  may  be  so.  One  cannot  have  written  novels  for  forty  years 
without  much  study  and  observation  of  human  character,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  inevitable  experience  which  a  long  life  brings. 
And  yet  I  have  hesitated.  We  all  know  ourselves  better  than 
outsiders  do,  and  I  am  conscious  of  having  lived,  in  a  sense,  out 
of  the  world — a  quiet  happy  domestic  existence,  which  never 
brought  me  in  contact  with  really  bad  men.  Consequently,  pessi- 
mistic or  Zolaesque  studies  of  them  had  no  charm  for  me ;  and  I 
have  shared  with  many  other  female  writers  the  accusation  that 
all  my  men  are  '  women's  men,'  i.e.  men,  painted,  not  as  they  are, 
but  after  the  ideal — a  woman's  ideal — of  what  they  ought  to  be. 
Perhaps  we  might  retort  how  very  little  men  know  of  us,  and  how 
unlike  to  real  women  are  the  heroines  of  many  male  novelists. 
The  difference  seems  to  be,  that  a  woman's  man  is  generally 
gifted  with  impossible  virtues,  while  a  man's  woman,  if  not 
enchantingly  wicked,  is  often  so  tame  and  weak,  even  silly,  like 
Thackeray's  Amelia  and  a  dozen  more  I  could  name,  that  the  best 
of  her  sex  would  be  ashamed  to  own  her. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  I  will  not  argue  the  question  ;  I  have  been 
asked  to  say  my  say,  and  I  say  it,  without  dogmatism,  but  also 
without  fear. 

It  is  as  well  to  premise,  however,  that  all  my  observations  and 
experience  of  life  have  confirmed  me  in  one  belief,  viz.  that  while, 
as  a  rule,  the  average  woman  is  superior  to  the  average  man,  more 
estimable,  lovable,  nay,  often  more  capable  and  reliable,  there 
are  exceptional  men  nobler  than  any  woman ;  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  masculine  nature  is  larger  and  stronger,  with 
wider  possibilities  for  both  evil  and  good. 

All  thy  passions,  matched  with  mine, 

Are  like  moonlight  unto  sunlight  and  as  water  unto  wine, 
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is  a  truth  affirmed  by  a  wise  man,  which  should  never  be  ignored 
in  a  woman's  judgment  of  men. 

Also,  though  we  find  continual  exceptions — women  as  strong  as 
many  a  man,  and  men  tenderer  than  most  women — still  the  creed 
that  '  woman  is  the  lesser  man '  does  in  the  main  hold  good, 
intellectually  as  well  as  physically.  Morally,  I  doubt.  In  purity, 
single-mindedness,  unselfishness,  faithfulness,  the  ordinary  man 
is  distinctly  below  the  ordinary  woman.  You  would  have  but  to 
look  in,  Asmodeus-like,  upon  any  fifty  households  of  your 
acquaintance,  comparing  the  husbands  with  the  wives,  the  brothers 
with  the  sisters,  in  their  internal  and  domestic,  not  their  outside 
society  life,  to  be  pretty  sure  that  such  is  the  case.  But,  as  I 
shall  presently  show,  this  is  mainly  the  women's  fault. 

It  is  better  to  bow  before  an  unseen  divinity  than  to  adore 
the  fish-bone  fetish  of  a  South  Sea  Islander ;  therefore,  if  I  judge 
severely  men  as  they  are,  it  is  because  I  have  never  swerved  from 
my  belief  in  what  they  are  capable  of,  or  my  early  ideal  of  what 
they  ought  to  be. 

Much  as  has  been  said  about  the  equality  of  the  sexes,  and 
great  as  is  the  indignation  of  some  of  us  at  being  considered  '  the 
weaker  sex,'  I  am  afraid  that  absolute  equality  between  men  and 
women  is  impossible.  Nature  herself  sets  her  face  against  it ;  and 
chiefly  by  the  desire  implanted  in  most  women's  breasts  to  look  up, 
physically  and  mentally,  to  some  one  greater  than  themselves ; 
unto  whom  they  can  cling,  and  on  whom  they  can  rely,  without 
any  sense  of  inferiority.  Not  merely  to  love  but  to  worship,  to 
make  herself  a  mat  for  the  man's  feet  to  walk  over,  to  believe 
everything  he  does  and  says  is  right,  to  be  ready  to  live  for  him 
or  die  for  him,  and  merge  her  own  identity  completely  in  his — 
this,  I  think,  is  the  instinct  of  most  women,  or  at  least  the  noblest 
half  of  them.  It  is  Nature  ;  and  Nature,  we  must  allow,  is  occa- 
sionally right. 

Nature,  too,  lays  down  limits  beyond  which  women,  in  the 
aggregate,  cannot  pass.  She  means  them  to  be — not  men,  or 
rather  imitation  men,  but  the  mothers  of  men.  I  am  old- 
fashioned  enough  to  believe  that  every  girl's  education,  mental, 
moral,  physical,  ought  to  be  primarily  with  a  view  to  wifehood 
and  motherhood,  the  highest  and  happiest  destiny  to  which  any 
woman  can  attain.  Even  when  Fate  denies  them  this  chiefest 
blessing — as,  considering  the  large  surplus  female  population  in 
the  world,  must  often  be  the  case — she  still  leaves  them  the 
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possibility  of  being  the  spiritual  mothers  of  a  new  generation — 
as  maiden  aunts,  Sisters  in  Orphanages,  hospital  nurses,  and  the 
like.  While  sufficient  to  themselves,  able  to  do  their  own  work  in 
the  world,  solitary  but  strong — unmarried  women  may  still  keep  up, 
as  many  an  old  maid  does  keep  up,  the  natural  maternal  instinct ; 
by  helping  all  helpless  creatures  and  becoming  an  ennobling  in- 
fluence to  mankind  in  the  aggregate,  if  not  to  the  individual  man. 

This  abstract  mother-impulse,  absent  in  the  other  sex — a 
man  loves  his  own  children,  but  seldom  any  other  man's — is,  I 
believe,  the  keynote  of  feminine  nature,  and  has  its  roots  in 
distinct  psychological  and  physiological  laws.  Man  is  made  of 
muscle  and  brains  ;  by  them  he  has  to  govern  the  world.  His 
very  selfishness,  or,  call  it  selfism,  his  hardness  and  masterfulness, 
are,  in  one  sense,  a  necessity,  else  he  would  never  be  able  to  fight 
his  way  and  protect  those  whom  he  is  bound  to  protect.  But 
woman's  kingdom  is  the  heart.  A  woman  without  tenderness, 
without  gentleness,  without  the  power  of  self- suppression  to  an 
almost  infinite  degree,  is  a  creature  so  anomalous  that  she  cannot 
fail  to  do  enormous  harm,  both  to  her  own  sex  and  to  the  other. 
She  ceases  to  be  the  guardian  angel  she  was  meant  to  be,  and 
becomes  an  angel-faced  devil,  working  woe  wherever  she  appears. 

One  often  hears  girls,  and  very  good  girls  too,  declaring  that 
'  they  like  men  far  better  than  women,'  and  putting  in  mankind 
a  sublime  impossible  trust,  which  if  the  other  sex  justified  we 
should  have  no  '  strong-minded  '  women.  It  is  the  reaction  after 
loss,  the  unfaith  which  follows  on  broken  idols,  which  makes  a 
great  many  foolish  women  join  in  the  howl  against  men.  They 
begin  by  being  blind  worshippers,  and  end  either  as  rebels  or 
slaves.  Only  a  very  few  have  courage  to  take  the  medium  course, 
and,  while  refusing  either  to  adore  or  condemn,  content  them- 
selves with  simply  loving  ;  a  wise  open-eyed  love,  which  sees  faults 
even  in  the  best-beloved,  and,  loving  still,  steadily  tries  to  amend 
them. 

For  many  of  the  sins  of  mankind  women  have  themselves  to 
blame.  First,  for  their  viciousness  and  coarseness,  women  being 
either  too  ignorant  or  too  cowardly  to  exact  from  men  the  same 
standard  of  virtue  which  men  expect  from  them.  Secondly,  for 
their  tyranny,  because  the  laws  and  customs  of  many  generations 
have  placed  women  far  too  much  in  the  power  of  men  ;  and  even 
were  it  not  so,  their  own  warm  affections  make  them  too  easy  slaves. 
Thirdly,  for  the  selfishness  which — doubtless  with  righteous  reason 
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— is  so  deeply  implanted  in  the  masculine  breast,  that  a  thoroughly 
unselfish  man  is  almost  a  lusus  natures.  And  no  wonder,  since 
from  his  cradle  his  womenkind  have  adored  him.  Mothers,  nurses, 
sisters,  all  join  in  the  sweet  flattery,  the  perpetual  acquiescence, 
which  make  him,  as  boy  and  man,  think  far  too  much  of  himself. 
Then,  perhaps,  comes  a  period  of  innocent  tyranny  from  his 
sweetheart,  which  he  soon  repays  by  tyrannising  over  his  wife. 
Thus,  except  that  brief  season  when  Love  has 

Struck  the  chord  of  self,  which,  trembling,  passed  in  music  out  of  sight, 

there  is,  for  the  ordinary  man — I  do  not  say  the  ideal  man,  or 
even  the  specially  good  man — no  time  in  his  life  when  he  is  not 
bolstered  up  in  his  only  too  natural  egotism  by  the  foolish  sub- 
servience or  adoring  love-servitude  of  the  women  about  him. 

Loving  and  serving  is  a  woman's  destiny,  but  it  should  be 
done  in  a  right  way.  To  yield  to  a  man  when  you  know  he  is  in 
the  wrong,  to  teach  others  that  he  must  be  yielded  to  whether 
right  or  wrong,  is  to  place  him  on  a  pedestal  where  not  one  man 
in  twenty  thousand  could  stand  steady.  The  unspoken  creed  of 
many  a  household,  especially  in  the  last  generation,  that  the  girls 
must  always  give  in  to  the  boys,  that  endless  money  should  be 
spent  on  the  boys'  education  and  career  in  the  world,  while  the 
girls  must  shift  for  themselves — this  it  is,  I  believe,  which  has 
brought  about  that  painful  reaction,  in  which  women  are  gradually 
unsexing  themselves,  trying  to  do  a  multitude  of  things  which 
Nature  never  meant  them  to  do,  and  losing  sight  of  that  which 
she  did  mean,  viz.  that  they  should  be,  first  the  wives  and  mothers, 
and,  failing  that,  the  friends,  consolers,  and  helpers  of  men. 

This  they  can  be  in  a  hundred  ways,  without  attempting  the 
impossible,  and  without  controverting  the  supposed  Christian 
doctrine  that  the  man  is  the  head  of  the  woman;  as  he  ought 
to  be  if  he  deserves  it,  but  which  when  truly  deserving  he  will 
seldom  obnoxiously  claim  to  be.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  which  I 
have  noticed  throughout  my  life,  that  the  strongest,  noblest, 
wisest  men  are  those  who  are  the  least  afraid  of  granting  to  women 
all  the  '  rights  '  they  could  possibly  desire,  and  the  most  generous 
in  allowing  them  all  the  qualities,  so  often  dormant  through 
neglected  education,  which  they  possess  in  common  with  men. 

One  of  these,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  is  the  '  business 
faculty,'  usually  attributed  to  men  only — except  in  France, 
where,  especially  among  the  bourgeoisie,  *  Madame'  does  the 
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business  of  the  family,  which  prospers  accordingly.  Despite  her 
revolutions  there  is  no  richer,  more  economical,  nor  more  thriving 
country  than  France,  and  none  where  women  do  more  work  or  are 
more  highly  regarded. 

*  I  would  never  let  my  daughter  marry  an  Englishman,'  said 
to  me  once  a  French  lady,  a  better  '  business  woman '  and  doing 
daily  more  practical  work  than  most  men  ;  '  vos  maris  Anglais  sont 
toujours  tyrans.'  I  hope  not!  but  I  think  English  husbands  and 
fathers  would  be  wiser  if,  instead  of  saying  contemptuously  that 
*  women  never  understand  business,'  they  taught  their  womenkind 
to  understand  it.  This  would  lighten  their  own  hands  amazingly, 
take  from  them  half  the  worries  which  convert  them  into  sup- 
posed *  tyrants,'  besides  being  an  incalculable  advantage  to  the 
women  themselves. 

Men,  from  their  large  ego,  have  a  tendency  to  take  interest 
chiefly  in  their  own  affairs,  to  see  things  solely  from  their  own 
point  of  view,  and  to  judge  things,  not  as  they  are,  but  as  the 
world  will  look  at  them  with  reference  to  their  individual  selves. 
But  their  power  and  inclination  to  take  trouble  are  rarely  equal 
to  a  woman's.  Her  very  narrowness  makes  her  more  conscientious 
and  reliable  in  matters  of  minute  detail.  A  man's  horizon  is 
wider,  his  vision  larger,  his  physical  and  intellectual  strength 
generally  greater  than  a  woman's ;  but  he  is  as  a  rule  less  prudent, 
less  careful,  less  able  to  throw  himself  out  of  himself,  and  into 
the  interests  of  other  people.  Granted  a  capable  woman,  and  one 
who  has  had  even  a  tithe  of  the  practical  education  that  all  men 
have  or  are  supposed  to  have,  she  will  do  a  matter  of  business, 
say  an  executorship,  secretaryship,  &c.,  as  well  as  any  man,  or 
even  better  than  most  men,  because  she  will  take  more  pains. 

Did  girls  get  from  childhood  the  same  business  training  as 
boys,  and  were  it  clearly  understood  in  all  families  that  it  is  no 
credit  but  rather  a  discredit  for  women  to  hang  helpless  on  the 
men  instead  of  doing  their  own  work,  and  if  necessary  earning 
their  own  living,  I  believe  society  would  be  not  the  worse  but  the 
better  for  the  change.  Men  would  find  out  that  the  more  they 
elevate  women  the  greater  use  they  get  out  of  them.  If  instead 
of  a  man  working  himself  to  death  for  his  unmarried  daughters, 
and  then  leaving  them  ignominiously  dependent  upon  male 
relations,  he  educated  them  to  independence,  made  them  able 
both  to  maintain  and  to  protect  themselves,  it  would  save  him 
and  them  a  world  of  unhappiness.  They  would  cease  to  be  either 
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the  rivals — a  very  hopeless  rivalry — or  the  playthings  first  and 
afterwards  the  slaves  of  men ;  and  become,  as  was  originally  in- 
tended, their  co-mates,  equal  and  yet  different,  each  sex  supplying 
the  other's  deficiencies,  and  therefore  fitted  to  work  together,  not 
apart,  for  the  good  of  the  world. 

What  this  work  should  be,  individual  capacity  alone  must 
decide.  There  are  so  many  things  which  women  cannot  do,  that 
I  think  men  would  be  wise  as  well  as  just,  in  letting  them  do 
whatever  they  can  do.  As  clerks,  bookkeepers,  secretaries,  poor 
law  guardians,  superintendents  of  hospitals  and  similar  institu- 
tions, they  would,  if  properly  trained,  be  quite  as  capable  as  men. 
The  oft  repeated  cry  that  thereby  they  lower  the  rate  of  wages 
and  take  the  bread  out  of  men's  mouths  is  only  that  of  feeble 
fear.  Women  must  either  be  maintained  or  maintain  themselves  ; 
it  is  no  injury  but  a  relief  to  men  when  those  to  whom  Providence 
has  not  given  the  blessed  duties  of  wives  and  mothers  do  maintain 
themselves,  in  any  lawful  and  possible  way. 

So  many  ways  are  to  them  absolutely  impossible.  They  can- 
not be  soldiers,  sailors,  or  enter  on  any  profession  which  entails 
violent  physical  exertion  or  endurance.  Mentally,  too,  their 
powers  are  limited.  Exceptional  female  brains  there  are,  equal 
to  male,  but  I  believe  the  average  young  woman  would  never 
go  through  the  curriculum  of  our  public  schools  and  colleges 
without  serious  harm,  especially  to  that  nervous  organisation 
which  is  far  more  delicate  than  that  of  the  average  young  man, 
and  to  the  general  health  which  is  so  important  not  only  to  her- 
self but  to  the  next  generation.  'Send  me,'  wrote  a  colonial 
bishop  in  want  of  missionary  help,  '  send  me  a  cargo  of  capable 
old  'maids.''  But  any  career  which  young  maidens  are  put  to, 
which  is. likely  to  unfit  them  for  their  natural  destiny,  as  mothers 
of  the  men  and  women  to  be,  must  be  injurious  to  the  future  of 
the  world. 

Therefore,  in  one  profession  where  men  have  exceedingly 
resented  our  entrance,  great  caution  is  required  that  it  should  be 
entered  solely  by  exceptional  women,  gifted  not  only  with  mascu- 
line aspirations  but  masculine  strength,  mental  and  physical — • 
I  mean  the  medical  profession.  Nevertheless,  to  exclude  them 
altogether  would  be  a  great  mistake.  Whether  women  could  ever 
make  as  good  doctors  as  men,  i.e.  general  practitioners,  consulting 
physicians,  surgeons  or  scientists,  is  very  doubtful ;  but  there  is 
one  branch  of  the  profession  which  in  modern  times  men  have 
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taken  to  themselves,  and  which  women  would  do  well  to  take 
back  again  into  their  own  hands.  Obstetric  practice  once  did 
belong,  and  still  ought  to  belong  exclusively  to  capable,  carefully 
trained,  and  experienced  medical  women.  No  medical  man,  with 
his  many  daily  cases  of  ordinary  illness — often  infectious  illness — 
and  his  very  limited  time,  ought  to  have  anything  to  do  with  that 
crisis  which  requires  patience,  caution,  prudence,  and  above  all 
no  hurry  or  worry.  I  believe  the  number  of  women,  especially 
poor  women,  who  have  been  actually  murdered  through  having 
male  attendance  in  their  hour  of  need,  would,  if  known,  be  enough 
argument  for  our  sex  to  hold  its  own,  and,  on  this  point  at  least, 
stand  by  one  another,  and  educate  a  phalanx  of  capable  accouch- 
euses who  should  effectually  absorb  this  branch  of  the  medical 
profession,  leaving  to  men  all  the  rest. 

Few,  at  best,  will  be  the  number  of  women  who  have  brains, 
will,  and  physical  stamina  enough  to  compete  with  men  in  the 
arena  of  the  world,  fewer  still  those  who  have  any  wish  to  do  it. 
Half  of  us  would  rather  stay  at  home  and  do  our  work,  domestic 
work ;  the  other  and  inferior  half  prefer  to  let  the  man  work, 
while  they  run  about  and  enjoy  themselves.  But  such  exceptional 
women  as  have  masculine  aspirations  and  masculine  capacities 
may  safely  be  allowed  to  use  the  one  and  gratify  the  other. 
There  will  always  be  enough  of  us  left  who  are  content  to  be 
mere  daughters,  sisters,  wives  and  mothers,  willing  to  merge  our- 
selves in  the  men  we  love,  to  spend  and  be  spent  for  them,  often 
with  small  thanks  and  no  reward,  except  the  comfort  of  knowing 
that  they  could  not  well  do  without  us,  and  that  after  all  it  does 
not  much  matter  which  does  the  work  of  life,  so  that  it  is  done. 

That  as  a  whole  men  do  it  better  than  we,  is,  I  think,  a 
mistake.  Their  labours  are  seen,  ours  unseen.  Their  aims  are 
larger,  perhaps  nobler,  but  they  are  less  persistent  than  we  are ; 
more  prone  to  get  *  weary  of  well  doing.'  In  physical  courage  they 
excel  us,  but  in  moral  courage  I  think  very  few  men  are  equal  to 
women.  (The  reader  must  pardon  this  continual  repetition  of  *  I 
think '  and  '  I  believe,'  necessary  in  some  way  to  neutralise  the 
sweeping  dogmatism  which  is  at  once  so  odious  and  so  difficult  to 
avoid.)  Arrant  cowards  as  many  of  us  are  in  the  matter  of  our 
affections,  ready  to  do  anything  rather  than  contradict  a  bad- 
tempered  husband  or  vex  a  disagreeable  brother,  when  it  comes 
to  any  great  moral  heroism,  or  that  endurance  which  is  often 
greater  than  heroism,  there  are  few  men  so  strong  and  brave  as  a 
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woman.  It  is  well  known  in  the  statistics  of  lunatic  asylums 
that  the  largest  proportion  of  male  patients  have  been  driven  mad 
by  worldly  misfortunes.  Not  so  with  us.  We  can  endure  almost 
any  amount  of  external  suffering ;  stand  on  our  feet  and  support 
others.  The  thing  which  breaks  our  hearts  and  turns  our  brains 
is,  as  statistics  also  prove,  inward  anguish.  We  can  endure  life 
and  face  death,  but  our  one  vulnerable  point  is  our  affections. 

It  seems  as  if  this  paper  '  concerning  men '  were  drifting  into 
an  essay  upon  women,  yet  both  are  so  inevitably  mixed  up  together 
that  it  is  difficult  to  divide  them.  But  there  is  one  point  of 
difference  between  men  and  women  which  I  ought  not  quite  to 
pass  over,  and  yet  shall  not  dilate  upon,  for  I  believe  no  woman  is 
capable  of  fairly  judging  it.  Mercifully  for  the  world,  very  few 
women  can  in  the  least  understand  that  side  of  men's  nature,  in 
which  the  senses  predominate  over  or  are  perpetually  fighting 
with  the  soul,  so  that  an  originally  noble  human  being  can  sink 
down  to  the  level  of  Calypso's  swine.  I  question  if  even  an 
ordinary  woman — being  a  good  woman — can  realise  the  state  of 
mind  which  results  in  a  man's  making  some  wretched  mesalliance, 
or  sinking  under  the  unlawful  thraldom  of  a  Cleopatra,  an  Aspasia, 
or  a  Phryne.  Such  things  are,  but  most  of  us  women  can  hardly 
comprehend  them.  We  may,  under  some  extraordinary  self- 
delusion,  fall  in  love  with  a  bad  man  and  cling  to  him  from  duty 
or  tenderness  long  after  love  has  departed,  but  we  seldom  plunge 
as  a  man  does,  open-eyed,  into  the  nets  spread  by  a  bad  woman, 
.whom  he  knows  to  be  a  bad  woman,  and  yet  cannot  help  himself. 
The  story  of  Samson  and  Delilah,  repeated  age  after  age  among 
men,  is  not  often  told  of  us  women. 

Nor  is  this  common  in  lesser  forms  of  folly  or  guilt.  If  we 
sin,  it  is  generally  through  self-deception,  but  men  do  it  with 
their  eyes  open.  I  remember  once  at  a  dinner-party  hearing  my 
host  piteously  lamenting  over  his  gout,  because  of  which  his  doctor 
had  prohibited  wine.  Immediately  afterwards  I  saw  him  toss 
off  a  bumper  of  champagne.  '  Why  do  you  do  that  ?  '  I  asked. 
'  Oh,  because,'  he  hesitated,  '  because  I  can't  help  it.'  He  is  dead 
now,  but  before  his  death  his  splendid  fortune  had  all  melted 
away,  and  his  wife  and  children  were  earning  their  daily  bread. 
And  why  ?  Because  of  that  miserable  contemptible  *  can't  help 
it.'  Now,  if  there  is  one  thing  in  which  the  average  woman  is 
superior  to  the  average  man,  it  is  because  she  generally  can 
<  help  it.' 
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But,  I  repeat,  some,  nay,  many,  men  are  found,  nobler  than  the 
very  noblest  of  women.  One  perhaps  toils  all  his  life  at  a  trade 
he  hates,  yet  which  happens  to  be  the  only  calling  in  which  he 
can  earn  the  family  bread ;  another  resigns  silently  all  the  lawful 
pleasures  of  existence,  intellectual  and  social,  to  that  same  cruel 
necessity  of  providing  for  his  dear  ones ;  a  third,  year  after  year, 
endures  with  sublime  patience  the  fretfulness  of  an  invalid  wife 
or  the  sin  and  misery  of  a  drunken  one.  A  fourth,  less  wretched 
than  these,  yet  still  most  unfortunate,  having  married  from 
gratitude  or  impulse,  still  year  after  year  honourably  and  faith- 
fully puts  up  with  the  companionship  of  a  woman  who  is  no 
companion  at  all,  with  whom  he  has  not  the  slightest  sympathy, 
whom  he  either  never  loved  rightly  or  has  long  ceased  to  love, 
yet  for  a  whole  lifetime  he  hides  this  fact  and  its  consequences  in 
his  own  bosom,  without  ever  letting  the  world  find  oat,  or  guess 
that  he  himself  has  found  out,  what  he  now  knows  to  have  been  a 
terrible  mistake.  Such  instances,  not  rare,  are  enough  to  prove 
even  to  the  most  virulent  of  his  feminine  detractors,  that  man, 
*  made  in  the  image  of  God,'  has  something  godlike  about  him 
still,  something  that  we  women  are  justified  in  admiring  and 
adoring;  devoting,  nay,  sacrificing,  ourselves  to  him,  as  I  am 
afraid  we  shall  do  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

But  the  sacrifice  ought  to  be  a  just  and  right  one,  else  it  is 
worse  than  useless — sinful.  Any  self-devotion  which  makes  its 
object  selfish  and  conceited,  as  a  man  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  with 
a  circle  of  women  blindly  worshipping  him ;  any  foolish  tender- 
ness which,  instead  of  strengthening,  weakens  him ;  any  slavish 
fear  which  rouses  all  his  dormant  love  of  power  into  positive 
tyranny,  these  things  are  in  us  women  not  virtues  but  vices.  A 
certain  novel  lately  published,  entitled  *  This  Man's  Wife,'  in 
which  a  '  pattern '  woman  believes  blindly  for  about  twenty  years 
in  a  villain  of  a  husband,  sacrificing  to  him  her  father  and  mother, 
her  child,  two  faithful  friends,  once  lovers,  and  herself,  is  a  picture 
that  outrages  all  one's  notions  of  common-sense  and  justice,  and 
when  the  woman  dies  at  last  one  is  inclined  to  say,  not  '  What  a 
martyr ! '  but  « What  a  fool ! ' 

The  relation  between  men  and  women  ought  to  be  as  equal 
and  as  righteous  as  their  love  ;  also  as  clear-sighted,  that  by  means 
of  it  each  may  educate  and  elevate  the  other ;  both  looking 
beyond  each  other  to  that  absolute  right  and  perfect  love,  without 
which  all  human  love  must  surely  soon  or  late  melt  away  in 
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disenchantment,  distaste,  or  even  actual  dislike.  For  love  can 
die — there  is  no  truth  more  certain  and  more  terrible ;  and  each 
human  being  that  lives  carries  within  himself  or  herself  the  possi- 
bility of  being  its  murderer. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  all  my  judgments  I  have  held  a  medium 
course,  because,  to  me  at  least,  this  appears  the  only  one  possible. 
Neither  sex  can  benefit  by  over-exalting  or  lowering  the  other. 
They  are  meant  to  work  together,  side  by  side,  for  mutual  help 
and  comfort,  each  tacitly  supplying  the  other's  deficiencies, 
without  recriminations,  or  discussions  as  to  what  qualities  are 
or  are  not  possessed  by  either.  The  instant  they  begin  to  fight 
about  their  separate  rights  they  are  almost  sure  to  forget  their 
mutual  duties,  which  are  much  more  important  to  the  conservation 
of  society. 

For — let  them  argue  as  they  will — neither  can  do  without  the 
other ;  and  though,  as  I  remember  once  hearing  or  reading,  it  is 
most  true  that  only  at  one  special  time  of  life  are  they  absolutely 
essential  each  to  each,  that  after  the  heyday  of  youth  has  gone  by, 
most  men  prefer  the  society  of  men  and  women  of  women — except 
of  the  one,  if  ever  foundrwho  is  its  other  half,  its  *  spirit's  mate, 
compassionate  and  wise ' — still,  in  most  lives,  and  above  all  in 
married  lives,  a  man  is  to  a  woman  and  a  woman  to  a  man,  even 
when  all  passion  has  died  out,  a  stronghold,  a  completeness,  such 
as  no  two  women  or  two  men  ever  can  be  to  one  another.  The 
Maker  of  all  things  made  it  so,  and  we  cannot  alter  it. 

To  sum  up,  I  fear  that,  argue  as  we  may,  we  shall  never 
arrive  at  any  clearer  elucidation  of  this  great  mystery,  than  the 
eminently  practical  one  conveyed  in  most  perfect  poetry  by  one  of 
the  wisest  of  our  century,  whose  serene  old  age  will  only  confirm 
the  belief  of  his  ardent  youth.  It  is  Alfred  Tennyson  who  tells 
us  that  women  and  men  are 

Not  like  to  like,  but  like  in  difference, 

Yet  in  the  long  years  liker  they  must  grow  ; 

The  man  be  more  of  woman,  she  of  man — 

He  gain  in  sweetness  and  in  moral  height, 

Nor  lose  the  wrestling  thews  that  throw  the  world  ; 

She  mental  breadth,  nor  fail  in  child-ward  care, 

Nor  lose  the  childlike  in  the  larger  mind. 

Till  at  the  last  she  set  herself  to  man, 

Like  perfect  music  unto  noble  words. 
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PART  I. 

BEFORE  I  took  up  my  residence  in  Switzerland  I  used  often  to 
wonder  how  that  useful  and  important  functionary,  the  concierge 
in  a  Swiss  hotel,  obtained  his  education.  The  familiarity  with 
many  languages  displayed  by  Swiss  porters,  and  their  acquaintance 
with  the  ways  and  wants  of  different  nations,  struck  me  as  singular. 
They  could  not  have  afforded  to  spend  much  money  on  their  early 
training  ;  and  yet  they  seemed  to  have  been  everywhere,  and  to 
know  a  little  about  everything  in  Europe. 

Lately  I  have  been  in  a  position  to  obtain  much  information 
from  the  men  themselves  regarding  their  past  lives.  And  I  think 
it  may  be  interesting  to  condense  this  into  a  narrative,  which  shall 
explain  every  step  in  a  porter's  career  from  boyhood  to  the  period 
when  he  stands  in  middle  life  with  dignity  at  the  entrance  of 
some  palatial  hotel  like  the  Schweizerhof  at  Lucerne. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  give  the  hero  of  my  tale  a  name  and 
birthplace,  although  I  must  premise  that  he  is  purely  a  fictitious 
personage.  At  the  same  time  I  shall  be  careful  to  record  no  in- 
cident which  has  not  been  related  to  me  by  some  particular  person 
as  a  detail  of  his  experience.1 

We  will  suppose,  then,  that  he  was  born  in  1 860  at  Emsenau,  in 
the  Ehine  Valley,  above  the  ancient  town  of  Chur.  Emsenau  is  a 
large  village  surrounded  by  broad  open  meadows  and  orchards,  on 
the  one  side  sweeping  away  to  the  turbulent  river,  on  the  other 
ascending  gently  to  those  solemn  woods  of  pine  and  larch  which 
climb  the  mountain  sides,  until  the  summer  pastures  of  the  Alps 
are  reached,  with  crags  and  tracts  of  snow  to  crown  them.  The 
commune  or  Gemeinde  of  Emsenau  owns  a  wide  extent  of  culti- 
vated ground,  large  forests,  and  alps  sufficient  to  maintain  a 
couple  of  thousand  cows.  Each  of  the  burghers  receives  an  allot- 
ment of  nearly  three  acres,  which  he  holds  during  his  lifetime. 

1  I  must  add  that  all  my  facts  refer  to  the  Canton  of  Graubiinden,  where  I 
reside.  It  is  possible  that  minute  criticism  would  reveal  some  inaccuracies  or 
debatable  points  in  my  statements.  But  I  have  been  at  pains  to  make  these  as 
Ijterallv  accurate  as  I  could. 
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He  is  also  entitled  to  cut  wood  enough  from  the  common  forests 
to  supply  his  homestead  through  the  year ;  and  he  may  send  a 
certain  number  of  cows  to  graze  freely  on  the  alps  in  summer. 
Yet  the  inhabitants  of  Emsenau  are  poor ;  for  it  has  often  been 
observed  that  wealthy  communes  do  not  encourage  industry.  The 
men  marry  too  early  on  the  expectation  of  the  allowances  made 
them  by  the  Gemeinde. 

The  father  of  my  hero  was  a  man  who  had  collected  a  small 
competency  in  his  youth  by  the  somewhat  singular  industry  of 
smuggling  Swiss  subjects  over  the  frontier  into  Italy.  He  was,  in 
fact,  a  secret  recruiting  agent  for  King  Bomba,  and  received  hand- 
some fees  for  each  stalwart  Graubiindener  whom  he  added  to  the 
Neapolitan  army.  Military  service  under  foreign  Governments 
being  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  the  Confederation,  Christopher 
Kagetli  had  to  conduct  his  men  by  the  most  precipitous  paths  and 
inaccessible  passes  he  could  think  of.  Upon  one  occasion,  as  he 
told  me,  he  marched  two  days  and  a  night  without  halting.  He 
is  now  a  vigorous  man  of  sixty,  spare  and  sinewy,  with  grizzled 
hair  and  piercing  black  eyes. 

Before  1860  the  Kagetlis  had  already  been  blessed  with  two 
sons,  whom  they  christened  respectively  Caspar  and  Balthazar. 
Accordingly,  when  the  subject  of  this  history  arrived  upon  the 
scene,  he  received  the  name  of  Melchior.  These  brothers  are  still 
called  '  The  Three  Kings  '  or  « The  Three  Wise  Men  of  the  East ' 
by  their  friends,  and  I  may  mention  that  all  three  of  them  have 
been  at  some  time  porters.  In  the  course  of  twelve  years  two 
sisters  and  another  brother  were  added  to  the  family. 

Christopher  Eagetli  built  his  own  house  upon  his  own  land 
with  some  of  King  Bomba's  Neapolitan  ducats.  It  is  a  pleasant 
wooden  dwelling,  standing  in  an  apple  orchard  outside  the  village. 
A  vine  has  been  trained  over  the  whole  of  the  south  front,  and  in 
June  the  garden  blossoms  with  magnificent  white  lilies.  There 
is  a  big  barn  for  hay  and  fire- wood,  communicating  with  the  house 
by  a  long  open  gallery.  One  of  the  ground-floor  rooms  is  used  as 
a  carpenter's  workshop ;  and  in  the  largest  bedroom  stands  a  loom 
at  which  the  mother  and  daughters  weave  cloth  for  family  wear. 
Such  a  homestead  realises  the  ideal  of  peasant  proprietorship.  In 
it,  although  there  is  little  money,  frugal  plenty  abounds.  Nothing 
has  to  be  bought  except  coffee,  sugar,  spice,  salt,  and  such  things 
for  the  table,  with  a  few  indispensable  articles  of  clothing  and  in- 
struments of  labour,  which  cannot  be  fashioned  at  home.  When 
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shall  we  in  England  arrive  at  the  like  state  of  living,  so  earnestly 
and  wisely  desired  by  Mr.  Euskin  ? 

The  people  of  Emsenau  are  Catholic,  and  use  the  Komanisch 
language.  In  its  purest  form,  as  spoken  by  the  natives  of  the 
Vorder  Rheinthal,  Romanisch  or  Ladiniseh  is  a  well-preserved 
dialect  of  rustic  Latin.  In  the  Rhine  Valley,  where  Emsenau  is 
situated,  it  has,  however,  been  largely  adulterated  with  German, 
while  in  the  Engadine  it  tends  more  and  more  to  assimilation  with 
Italian.  There  are  several  varieties  of  the  dialect  to  be  found  in 
isolated  valleys  of  the  Grisons,  all  of  them  testifying  to  the  long 
occupation  of  this  Rha3tic  province  by  the  Romans.  The  Romansch 
population  speak  with  pride  of  their  tongue  as  the  key  to  lan- 
guages. There  is  truth  in  this  boast ;  for  Romanisch  exhibits  a 
remarkable  richness  of  vowel  sounds,  which  enables  those  who  use 
it  to  catch  with  ease  the  accent  of  other  races,  while  its  vocabu- 
lary has  much  in  common  with  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish.  In 
the  schools  German  is  taught,  and  sermons  are  occasionally 
preached  in  that  language  for  the  benefit  of  resident  aliens. 

Young  Melchior  was  thus  bilingual  from  his  boyhood;  and 
between  the  ages  of  seven  and  sixteen,  when  he  entered  and  left 
school,  he  had  also  acquired  a  third  tongue.  The  inhabitants  of 
Graubiinden  speak,  for  the  most  part,  German ;  about  30,000 
speak  Romanisch ;  and  a  smaller  section,  belonging  to  the  valleys 
of  Mesocco,  Bregaglia,  and  Poschiavo,  use  Italian.  Now  the  same 
education  is  given  in  all  districts  ;  and  among  the  Italian  Grau- 
biindeners  there  are  both  Protestant  and  Catholic  villages.  It  is 
therefore  a  frequent  custom  for  German  families  to  send  one  or 
two  of  their  sons  during  the  winter  into  an  Italian  family,  receiv- 
ing an  equal  number  of  Italian  children  in  return.  Business 
communications,  which  are  continually  going  on  across  the  passes 
of  Bernina,  Maloja,  and  Bernardino,  facilitate  this  exchange ;  and 
thus,  without  any  additional  expense  except  that  of  the  journey, 
two  families  may  obtain  for  their  lads  the  advantage  of  acquiring 
a  foreign  language.  It  seems  that  Christopher  Ragetli,  in  his 
smuggling  days,  had  formed  an  intimate  tie  of  comradeship  with 
a  hardy  chamois-hunter  of  the  Val  Mesocco  ;  and,  since  his  friend 
had  two  sons  of  the  same  age  as  Balthazar  and  Melchior,  the 
bargain  was  struck.  He  met  Antonio  Palmarin — such  was  the 
man's  name — at  Spliigen,  taking  the  two  Italian  boys  back  with 
him  to  Emsenau,  and  entrusting  his  own  to  Palmarin's  care.  One 
long  winter  spent  at  St.  Bernardino  in  the  snow-drifts  sufficed  to 
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give  Melchior  and  his  brother  a  fair  acquaintance  with  Italian. 
They  had  plenty  of  opportunities  at  home  to  use  and  improve 
this  knowledge ;  for  a  large  percentage  of  workpeople  in  the 
Khine  Valley  are  Italians. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  schools  in  mountain  villages 
are  only  open  during  the  long  Alpine  winter — that  is,  from  the 
middle  of  October  till  the  following  Easter.  This,  though  it 
somewhat  retards  the  scholar's  advance  in  learning,  is  excellent 
for  his  health.  All  through  the  summer,  lads  and  boys  tend  sheep 
or  cows  upon  the  fields,  help  their  fathers  to  make  hay,  roam  in 
the  woods,  and  get  their  fill  of  air  and  sunshine.  The  school- 
masters have  gone  to  their  own  villages,  where  they  mow  and 
gather  in  the  crops  like  other  peasants  to  whose  households  they 
belong.  Such  being  the  arrangements  for  Swiss  schooling  in  the 
mountain  districts,  a  handy  lad  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  may  have 
the  glorious  opportunity  of  being  taken  to  the  breezy  pastures  where 
the  cattle  pass  their  summer.  He  will  go  as  help  to  the  Senn,  or 
head  herdsman,  whose  business  it  is  to  collect  the  milk  and  make 
the  cheese  for  several  families.  Or  he  may  be  employed  as  goat- 
herd, or  be  used  to  prevent  the  cows  straying  beyond  boundaries. 
No  English  child,  setting  out  for  a  holiday  at  the  sea-side,  departs 
from  home  with  a  keener  sense  of  exhilaration  than  little  Melchior 
did  one  June  morning  in  1 874,  under  the  care  of  his  father's  friend, 
the  Senn.  They  were  bound  for  those  high  meadows  above  Panix, 
in  the  Vorder  Kheinthal,  which  belong  to  Emsenau.  It  is  a  great 
event,  this  translation  of  the  cattle  from  their  winter  quarters 
to  the  highlands,  6,000  feet  above  the  sea,  above  the  forest 
line,  within  sight  of  glittering  glaciers,  and  under  overhanging 
crags  of  mighty  precipices.  The  whole  village  is  astir  long  before 
daybreak;  and  the  animals,  who  know  well  what  a  good  time  is 
in  store  for  them,  are  as  impatient  as  their  masters.  The  proces- 
sion sets  forth  in  a  long  train,  cows  lowing,  bells  tinkling,  herds- 
men shouting,  old  men  and  women  giving  the  last  directions  about 
their  favourite  beasts  to  the  herdsmen.  Kude  pictures  of  the 
Zug  auf  die  Alpen,  as  it  is  called,  may  sometimes  be  seen  pasted, 
like  a  frieze  or  bas-relief,  along  the  low  panelled  walls  of  mountain 
cottages.  These  are  the  work,  in  many  cases,  of  the  peasants 
themselves,  who  write  the  names  of  the  cattle  over  the  head  of 
each,  attach  preposterously  huge  bells  to  the  proud  leaders  of  the 
herd,  and  burden  the  hinds  with  vast  loads  of  bread  and  house- 
hold gear,  and  implements  for  making  cheese.  How  many  happy 
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memories  of  summer  holidays  have  been  worked  into  those 
clumsy  but  symbolic  forms  by  uncouth  fingers  in  the  silence  of 
winter  evenings,  when  possibly  Phyllis  sat  by  and  wondered  at  her 
Damon's  draughtsmanship  !  It  takes  two  whole  days  and  nights  at 
least  to  get  from  Emsenau  to  the  Panixer  Alp.  But  when  this 
journey  is  accomplished,  the  human  part  of  the  procession  instals 
itself  delightfully  in  little  wooden  huts,  which  allow  the  pure 
air  from  the  glaciers  to  whistle  through  every  cranny.  The  tired 
cows  spread  themselves  over  pastures  which  the  snows  have  lately 
left,  feeding  ravenously  on  the  delicious  young  grass,  starred  with 
gentians  and  primulas,  and  hosts  of  bright-eyed  tiny  flowers.  And 
then  begins  a  rare  time  for  men  and  cattle. 

Auf  den  Alpen  droben 
1st  em  herrliches  Leben  ! 

'  On  the  Alps  above,  there  is  a  glorious  life ! '  This  is  the 
opening  distich  of  a  favourite  village  song  from  Tyrol,  which  the 
Swiss  have  appropriated.  Indeed,  the  phrase  is  true  to  fact.  For 
through  those  lovely  summer  months,  until  the  snow  descends 
again  in  September,  each  day  is  passed  there  under  the  open  skies, 
basking  upon  heathery  slopes,  far  far  above  the  valley-mists 
and  dust  and  noise  of  tourists,  bathing  in  sunlight,  drinking  the 
rich  fresh  milk,  sleeping  lightly,  rising  early,  with  a  canopy  of 
heaven  above,  and  the  majestic  pageant  of  the  mountains  unrolled 
on  every  side.  A  Grraubiinden  boy  finds  no  formidable  enemy  even 
in  bad  weather.  He  is  Nature's  child  enough,  shaggily  clad 
enough,  and  warm-blooded  enough,  to  bear  the  snow-storms  of 
July  and  drenching  rains  of  August  with  indifference.  Every 
aspect  of  his  existence  on  the  alp  is  a  new  joy  to  him;  and  I  never 
heard  that  he  caught  cold  there.  Although  the  Swiss  are  not  a 
sentimental,  or  in  any  high  sense  an  imaginative  race,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  a  couple  of  summers  spent  thus  at  the  most  impres- 
sible period  of  growth,  should  instil  into  young  minds  that  vague 
deep-clinging  passion  for  their  hills  which  is  so  famous.  If  there 
are  not  more  poets  among  the  people,  it  is  not  for  the  lack  of 
poetic  elements  in  their  common  life.  Perhaps  the  reason  is  that 
such  elements  are  too  abundant;  just  as  Venice,  the  exact  oppo- 
site of  Graubiinden,  has  noticeably  produced  no  poet.  What  is 
incontestable,  however,  is  that  this  free  life,  in  communion  with 
open  Nature,  among  the  solitudes  of  the  grandest  mountains,  has 
helped  to  form  Swiss  character.  It  has  implanted  self-reliance 
and  the  love  of  liberty  in  stalwart  bosoms,  while  it  has  no  less 
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certainly  contributed  to  the  nerve  and  fibre  of  manly  limbs.  I 
also  should  derive  the  sedate,  cautious,  almost  religious  attitude  of 
Swiss  folk,  face  to  face  with  the  great  forces  of  the  world,  from 
solemn  and  inspiring  influences  in  their  boyhood.  Some  one  told 
me  of  a  young  English  scholar  who  professed  that,  if  the  globe 
were  depopulated,  he  should  like  to  repeople  it  by  breeding  from 
Swiss  guides.  The  idea  was  not  a  bad  one.  ^ 

The  summers  of  1864  and  1865,  passed  thus  upon  thePanixer 
uplands,  helped  to  transform  Melchior  from  a  child  into  a  sinewy 
and  vigorous  youth.  He  was  tall  and  spare,  taking  after  his 
father,  but  more  broad-shouldered;  and  the  hawk's  glance  of 
Christopher  Ragetli  had  assumed  in  him  a  sort  of  stag-like  wild- 
ness.  Living  bare-headed  in  rain  and  sunshine,  his  thick  brown 
hair  grew  into  a  wavy  tangle,  rising  from  the  centre  of  the  fore- 
head, and  sweeping  in  heavy  billows  over  low  broad  brows  almost 
down  to  the  deep-cut  caverns  of  his  eyes.  He  was  indeed  a 
striking  lad,  as  he  strode  across  the  hill-sides  with  that  long 
slouching  tread  of  the  true  mountaineer,  which  covers  so  much 
ground  and  never  tires.  Though  alert  enough  and  indefatigable, 
Melchior  was  not  so  supple  or  so  agile  in  his  movements  as  the 
men  of  our  Scotch  Highlands.  The  Swiss  of  Grraubiinden  tend 
to  massiveness ;  and  Melchior,  in  spite  of  his  stag-like  face  and 
figure  and  the  proud  toss  of  his  head  upon  the  firm  elastic  throat, 
was  built  too  solidly  and  knit  too  tightly  for  flexibility  or  speed. 
But  see  him  half-way  up  what  looked  like  an  inaccessible  crag,  or 
watch  him  getting  a  larch  stem  of  twenty  feet  in  length  and 
six  feet  (average)  in  girth  ready  to  launch  down  a  torrent,  and  you 
would  admire  the  address  with  which  that  ponderous  strength  is 
used.  Then  might  you  understand  why  the  Austrian  and  Burgun- 
dian  chivalry  fell  like  swathes  of  grass  before  such  mowers  in  the 
fifteenth  century. 

How  was  he  fed  at  home  ?  should  here  perhaps  be  asked.  I  am 
prepared  to  answer  that  question  with  minute  particulars.  The 
Ragetlis,  though  not  wealthy,  were  substantial  peasants.  They 
owned  a  farm  of  about  2,000£.  worth,  which  the  father,  mother, 
and  eldest  son  worked  in  common,  receiving  occasional  aid  from 
the  younger  children.  This  made  them  better  off  than  many  of 
their  neighbours.  Education  costing  almost  nothing  to  the  Swiss, 
the  Gremeinde  supplying  fuel,  and  the  women  of  the  family  weaving 
sufficient  homespun  from  the  wool  of  their  own  sheep  to  clothe 
the  men,  it  was  easy  to  give  the  children  a  substantial  diet.  The 
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first  meal,  taken  early  in  the  morning,  before  school-time,  included 
coffee,  bread,  a  mash  of  maize  and  milk,  and  cheese.  After  school, 
the  boys  always  found  a  hunch  of  bread,  which  they  consumed 
while  waiting  for  their  dinner.  This  consisted  of  soup,  potatoes, 
and  perhaps  some  bacon.  Puddings,  or  Mehlspeisen,  of  various 
sorts,  completed  the  bill  of  fare.  Among  these,  what  the  people 
call  Pitzokel — that  is,  something  like  thin  pancakes  cut  into  long 
narrow  ribbands — was  conspicuous.  In  summer,  vegetables  were 
added  from  the  garden  ;  but  peasants  do  not  greatly  care  for  such 
relish  to  their  food.  I  have  often  heard  them  say  that  fruit  or 
salad  nidzt  nichts;  does  not  help  to  build  a  man  up.  Supper 
repeated  breakfast.  These  three  meals,  it  will  be  seen,  were 
almost  wholly  without  animal  food.  Wine  and  beer,  too,  were  con- 
spicuous by  their  absence.  Christopher  Eagetli  kept  neither  in  the 
cellar,  but  drank  his  glass  from  time  to  time  at  the  Wirthschaft. 
They  made  an  effervescing  cider  out  of  mixed  apples  and  grapes 
at  home,  and  distilled  excellent  medicinal  spirits  from  the  roots  of 
the  gentian.  But  these  liquors  were  bottled  and  reserved  for  great 
occasions.  On  Sundays,  meat  was  added  to  the  midday  meal,  in 
the  form  of  dried  hams  of  beef,  mutton,  and  chamois,  sausages 
of  pork  and  beef  mixed,  all  of  which  were  prepared  at  home  during 
the  winter.  It  may  here  be  remarked  that  the  gediegenes  Fleisch 
of  Graubiinden,  which  consists  of  joints  of  raw  beef,  carefully 
smoked  in  the  chimney,  cured  with  salt  and  spice,  and  finally  dried 
in  the  cold  clear  winter  air,  is  excellent,  nourishing,  and  delicate. 
It  must  not  be  thought  that  all  the  folk  in  Emsenau  lived  so 
well  as  the  Ragetlis.  Some  families  subsisted  upon  almost  nothing 
but  potatoes  and  weak  coffee.  One  poor  fellow,  who  has  now  deve- 
loped into  a  hearty  man,  told  me  that  before  he  left  home  he 
hardly  ever  tasted  bread  or  cheese  or  meat,  and  that  he  was  a 
mere  hungry  skeleton  with  skin  upon  it.  At  school  he  had  so 
little  flesh  and  blood  that  when  he  cut  his  finger  to  the  bone  it 
did  not  bleed.  This  man  also  told  me  a  strange  tale,  which  I  will 
relate.  There  was  a  family  in  the  same  village,  as  indigent  as 
his  own,  but  reckless  and  wild.  The  long,  gaunt,  lanky  sons  grew 
up  like  beasts  of  prey,  stealing  eggs,  climbing  into  stables,  and 
sucking  the  cows'  udders.  One  of  them,  more  frantically  famished 
than  his  brethren,  confessed  to  having  hacked  with  his  knife  a 
large  slice  out  of  the  quarters  of  a  richer  neighbour's  live  pig. 
Whether  the  young  brigand  cooked  this  Abyssinian  beefsteak  or 
ate  the  delicious  morsel  raw,  I  forgot  to  ask.  Another  of  the 
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same  brood  used  to  supply  himself  with  animal  food  by  drinking 
the  blood  from  slaughtered  beasts,  whenever  he  got  permission  to 
indulge  his  appetite  that  way.  I  was  informed  that  this  compara- 
tive vampire  developed  into  the  stoutest  and  comeliest  fellow  of  the 
set ;  and  indeed  blood,  drunk  warm  from  the  veins  of  a  sheep  or 
bullock,  must  be  highly  nutritious.  Has  not  a  cure  for  consump- 
tion been  established  in  America  upon  the  principle  ?  A  little  of 
such  diet  will  go  a  long  way  to  support  life. 

When  Melchior  completed  his  sixteenth  year,  he  left  school. 
At  this  time  he  knew  Italian  fairly,  and  could  speak  and  write 
German  with  correctness.  He  was  well  grounded  in  grammar, 
arithmetic,  and  Swiss  history.  He  had  been  taught  to  compose 
business  letters,  and  to  draft  the  simpler  forms  of  contracts. 
Singing  also  he  had  learned,  and  was  beginning  to  develop  a 
baritone  voice  of  considerable  strength  and  richness.  Altogether, 
it  must  be  allowed  that  he  had  received  a  very  excellent  educa- 
tion. The  five  summer  months,  or  long  vacation,  enabled  him  to 
learn  all  that  a  Graubiinden  farmer  needs  to  know  regarding  the 
treatment  of  cattle  and  horses,  mowing  and  storing  hay,  sowing 
and  reaping,  felling  and  trimming  trees  ;  and  as  this  branch  of  his 
education  was  carried  on  under  his  father's  eyes,  he  had  been 
incidentally  initiated  into  many  interesting  secrets  of  woodcraft, 
shooting,  and  so  forth.  The  question  now  was,  what  line  of  life 
he  would  select.  The  farm  of  the  Kagetli  family  did  not  need  his 
labour.  It  was  already  sufficiently  cared  for  by  his  father,  mother, 
and  eldest  brother.  He  might  become  a  carpenter,  or  go  into 
service  as  Stallknecht  on  some  distant  property,  or  study  to  be  a 
schoolmaster,  or  finally  elect  the  trade  of  porter.  Such  were  the 
four  principal  alternatives  which  presented  themselves  to  his  mind. 
Melchior  chose  the  last  of  these  industries  ;  and  this  may  be  con- 
sidered singular,  when  we  remember  what  a  fine  creature  the 
youth  was,  and  how  he  had  been  exercised  in  open-air  employment. 
But  the  fact  is  that  to  every  lad  in  Emsenau  porters  represent  the 
unknown  world  of  cities  and  of  alien  lands.  Porters  are  for  Emsen- 
auer  boyhood,  in  the  midst  of  land-locked  Switzerland,  what 
sailors  are  for  boys  in  sea-girt  England.  They  come  home,  after  six 
months'  foreign  service,  with  plenty  of  cash  in  their  pockets,  clothes 
of  novel  cut,  hair  curled  and  pomaded  after  the  French  fashion, 
a  new  language,  and  tales  of  adventure  in  big  towns.  They 
swagger,  treat  their  village  comrades  to  a  glass  of  wine,  and  pose 
like  world-experienced  heroes.  Most  of  them  have  crossed  the 
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sea  to  London.     All  have  something  to  tell  of  Paris  or  of  Nice,  of 
Rome,   or  Vienna,  or  Naples.     I  think  it  was  an  Oberlander's 
narrative  of  his  life  in  Venice,  that  miraculous  city  floating  on  the 
sea,  which  made  Melchior  resolve  to  be  a  porter.     And  for  Venice, 
though  he  never  went  there,  he  still  entertains  the  vision  of  a 
dream.     He  had  no  other  chance  of  obtaining  so  much  familiarity 
with  men  and  manners  as  the  life  of  a  porter  offered  to  his  fancy. 
None  but  porters  changed  from  place  to  place,  and  learned  their 
business  the  better  the  more  they  moved  about.     If  he  became  a 
carpenter,  he  would  fashion  wood  into  solid  houses  and  plane  it 
into  beautiful  panelling,  at  wages  here  in  his  own  country.     If  he 
took  to  farm-service,  he  would  tend  cattle  and  horses,  and  drive 
carts  about  the  Graubiinden  roads.     To  be  a  schoolmaster  was  an 
attractive  prospect ;  but  this  meant  more  money  spent  on  further 
education  than  his  father  could  afford ;  and,  besides,  the  schoolboy 
knew  what  schools  are,  and  had  no  great  desire  to  win  a  scanty 
pittance  in  some  distant  village  like  his  home.    Once  he  thought 
of  entering  a  seminary  and  qualifying  himself  for  the  priesthood. 
His  maternal  uncle  was  Bishop  of  Chur — that  is  possible  in  the 
Catholic  Church — and  occasional  visits  to  the  stately  palace  on  the 
hill  above  the  old  Roman  city  had  inflamed  his  imagination.    But 
Melchior  did  not  love  the  scent  of  incense,  and  already  felt  that 
women  ought  to  play  a  part  in  his  life.   His  father,  too,  reminded 
him  that  the  ecclesiastical  garb  was  not  sure  to  carry  him  like 
Fortunatus's  carpet  into  a  palace  and  a  throne  in  some  cathedral. 
This  momentary  longing,  therefore,  was    rejected   by   his  wiser 
nature ;  and,  moreover,  he  thirsted  to  mix  with  men  of  all  kinds ; 
the  seminary  smelt  staler  to  his  nostrils  than  a  barrack  or  a  prison. 
Only  a  porter's  career  offered  opportunities  of  seeing  the  world,  of 
enjoying  his  vigorous  youth  in  various  phases  of  experience,  and 
of  amassing  money  enough  to  make  marriage  with  an  Emsenauer 
girl  at  the  age  of  thirty  possible.     This  is  what  Swiss  youths  look 
forward  to :  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  spent  in  the  stream  of  life, 
capital  secured,  and  then  domestic  comfort  on  part  of  their  own 
land  in  their  own  village  with  a  wife  of  their  own  kindred.     The 
further  course  of  this  narrative  will  show  in  what  way  they  work 
the  problem  out.     Melchoir,  accordingly,  determined  to  select  the 
porter's  trade,  and  carried  his  magnificent  adolescence  into  that 
humble  industry.     Sentimentally,  we  may  think  that  he  might 
better  have  remained  in  Arcady.     But  his  choice  had  something 
of  adventure  and  ambition  in  it. 
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There  are  several  degrees  of  porters  in  hotels  of  the  Swiss 
type.  The  highest  of  these  is  the  concierge,  or  hall-porter,  who 
is  responsible  for  the  main  conduct  of  the  house  in  its  relations 
with  the  outer  world.  The  second  is  the  omnibus-porter,  who 
goes  backwards  and  forwards  to  trains  and  steamboats,  and  has 
considerable  influence  in  bringing  strangers  to  the  house.  Small 
hotels,  managed  upon  economical  principles,  combine  these  two 
functionaries  in  a  single  person.  Lowest  in  the  grade,  come  the 
Hausknechte,  or  floor-porters,  answering  to  our  boots,  who  are 
principally  concerned  with  luggage,  cleaning  shoes,  carrying  fuel, 
and  sweeping  up.  Primitive  inns  may  be  found  where  one  man 
does  the  work  of  all  three  kinds  together.  But  the  broad  distinc- 
tions I  have  indicated  exist  in  every  first-class  hotel  organised 
upon  a  large  scale  of  service. 

Melchior  had  to  begin  at  the  bottom  as  Hausknecht,  and  to 
work  his  way  gradually  upwards.  In  order  to  secure  a  place  as 
omnibus-porter  or  concierge,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  know 
some  English  and  French ;  for  in  either  of  these  positions  he 
would  have  to  deal  with  strangers  who  might  not  be  able  to  speak 
German.  Every  new  language  gained  adds  something  to  the 
stock-in-trade  of  a  porter ;  and  lads  who  have  no  ready  money  for 
a  foreign  journey,  are  bound  to  earn  enough  by  manual  labour  to 
purchase  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  these  indispensables  for 
more  remunerative  service.  Many  men  who  have  not  had  the 
energy  to  seek  these  languages  in  foreign  lands,  remain  subordi- 
nates and  win  small  wages  through  their  lifetime. 

It  was  not  difficult  for  a  fellow  of  his  build,  six  feet  high  and 
strong  as  a  horse,  to  find  situations.  Melchior  worked  for  three 
years  as  under-porter,  during  the  winter  at  Davos  Platz,  and  during 
the  summer  at  St.  Moritz  Bad,  obeying  the  orders  of  upper- 
porters  whom  his  father  knew.  He  brushed  clothes,  blacked  boots, 
cleaned  lamps,  shifted  furniture,  beat  carpets,  ran  errands,  and 
discharged  the  myriad  indescribable  duties  of  an  odd-man  in  over- 
worked establishments.  It  was  a  hard  life,  and  to  our  sense  of 
such  things  somewhat  ignoble,  when  compared  with  the  simple 
but  dignified  occupations  of  a  peasant.  Yet  he  had  chosen  this 
trade,  and  he  now  obtained  an  insight  into  its  most  complicated 
machinery.  The  whole  organism  of  hotels,  in  which  he  was 
destined  to  spend  many  years,  and  from  which  he  meant  to  draw 
a  little  fortune,  lay  open  to  his  eyes.  Nor  had  he  any  responsi- 
bility, so  long  as  he  did  faithfully  what  he  was  bidden.  Melchior, 
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at  this  stage  of  his  career,  won  the  credit  of  being  a  stout,  honest, 
active,  willing,  and  intelligent  servant,  which  afterwards  stood 
him  in  good  stead.  He  learned  his  business  as  thoroughly  as  only 
a  penniless  peasant  bent  on  gain  can  do.  Moreover,  he  enjoyed 
something  of  the  novel  experience  which  had  attracted  him  to  the 
career  of  porter.  It  was  not  nothing  for  the  lad  of  Emsenau  to 
dance  occasionally  at  the  public  balls  of  Davos  and  St.  Moritz. 
These  dreary  little  watering-places  seemed  to  his  untutored  eyes 
the  centres  of  wild  thrilling  dissipation.  He  even  learned  to  waltz  ; 
and  after  acquiring  the  habit,  he  began  to  circle  with  a  finish 
and  precision  which  might  rouse  the  envy  of  town-bred  mashers. 
No  better  dancing  can  be  seen  in  London  or  Vienna  than  the 
muscular  and  music-loving  peasants  of  the  mountains  display  in 
their  restrained  and  stately  style  of  rhythm.  Money,  too,  was  more 
plentiful  with  Melchior  than  in  his  village.  He  could  drink  a 
glass  of  wine  or  beer  on  Sundays  over  a  game  of  cards  or  skittles 
with  companions.  At  this  period  of  life  I  think  he  learned  to  play 
cards — Tresett  and  Yass — and  for  the  first  time  ordered  a  suit  of 
clothes  at  a  tailor's.  Earlier  he  had  worn  his  mother's  homespun, 
fabricated  into  the  semblance  of  coat  and  trousers  by  a  Kleider- 
macherin,  or  female  clothes-maker. 

After  passing  three  years  in  this  fashion,  and  forming  valuable 
connections,  Melchior  resolved  to  learn  French.  He  had  about 
two  hundred  francs  of  earnings  in  hand  at  the  end  of  the  time  ; 
but  his  father  could  not  help  him  with  introductions  into  French 
families.  The  difficulty  of  taking  the  first  step  in  a  new  country 
deters  many  young  fellows  of  Melchior's  stamp  from  risking  what 
will  afterwards  secure  them  profit.  The  most  fortunate  are  those 
who  possess  family  connections  in  foreign  lands.  And  the  Swiss 
are  so  distributed  over  Europe  in  many  minor  branches  of  trading 
in'dustry  that  opportunities  not  unfrequently  offer  for  a  young 
man  to  obtain  new  languages  at  the  price  of  personal  service  in 
some  house  of  business.  Melchior  had  not  that  chance.  So,  quite 
practically,  he  made  his  mind  up  to  take  a  third-class  ticket  for 
Geneva,  and  to  push  his  fortune  there.  Letters  of  recommenda- 
tion were  supplied  by  friends,  and  his  own  stalwart  personality 
seemed  to  the  young  man  a  sufficient  introduction.  I  ought  pre- 
viously to  have  mentioned  that  he  was  not  liable  for  military  ser- 
vice. At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  had  duly  presented  himself  for 
examination  and  enlistment  among  the  candidates  of  his  year.  It 
happened,  however,  that  just  then  the  Confederation  was  not  in 
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need  of  more  soldiers  than  the  exact  necessary.  Accordingly,  the 
army  surgeons  pronounced  Melchior  unfit  for  service  on  account 
of  a  very  trifling  defect  in  his  eyesight.  He  had,  indeed,  at  the 
termination  of  some  childish  fever,  been  unable  to  distinguish 
objects  quite  clearly  at  a  certain  distance.  This  never  proved  of 
the  least  practical  annoyance  to  him  ;  nor  would  it  in  a  season  of 
more  urgency  have  excused  him  from  military  duties.  As  it  was, 
his  freedom  left  him  at  liberty  to  pursue  whatever  course  of  life 
he  chose  without  hindrance. 

He  soon  found  a  place  in  a  second-class  Genevan  hotel,  with  a 
large  restaurant  attached  to  it.  Men  of  all  nationalities,  refugees 
from  Eussia,  Poland,  Germany,  and  France,  used  to  meet  there  ; 
and  the  one  language  in  use  was  French.  Melchior's  rather 
hybrid  French,  which  he  does  not  speak  with  Parisian  purity,  may 
be  ascribed  to  his  training  in  the  '  Croix  de  Savoie.'  At  first  he 
filled  the  place  of  odd-man,  and  spent  much  of  his  time  in  scouring 
dishes  and  helping  to  serve  in  the  restaurant.  Afterwards,  when 
the  superintendent  of  the  cellar  fell  ill,  he  was  chosen,  for  his 
probity,  to  take  that  duty.  That  happened  in  November,  and  he 
worked  among  casks  and  bottles  during  the  winter.  It  cost  him 
an  attack  of  rheumatism  in  the  legs,  which  became  chronic ;  but 
he  learned  much  that  was  useful  concerning  the  treatment  of 
wine.  His  pocket  at  the  same  time  profited ;  for  a  cellar-master, 
however  honest  he  may  be,  has  ample  opportunities  of  tasting 
the  liquors  under  his  charge,  and  wise  masters  do  not  scrutinise 
too  narrowly.  De  minimis  non  curat  lex  is  a  maxim  of  wide 
application  ;  and  we  know  in  England  that  a  butler  who  discreetly 
helps  himself,  while  he  prevents  the  world  from  cheating  us,  is  a 
most  valuable  servant.  On  one  occasion,  when  Melchior's  rheu- 
matism grew  intolerable,  he  took  a  bottle  of  old  cognac  up  to  bed, 
and  thought  to  cure  himself  by  drinking  it  before  the  morning. 
Next  day  he  was  obliged  to  call  a  doctor  in,  who  told  him  that  a 
second  dose  of  the  same  kind  would  probably  have  landed  him  in 
heart  disease. 

At  the  approach  of  spring  Melchior  felt  the  wandering 
impulse  strong  upon  him.  He  was  losing  his  health  and  making 
little  progress  with  the  French  language  in  that  Geneva  cellar. 
Hearing  then  that  a  marmiton  or  kitchen-boy  in  the  establish- 
ment wanted  to  go  home  to  his  native  village  in  Provence,  he 
proposed  that  they  should  take  the  trip  together.  Though  each 
of  them  hacl  saved  some  money,  they  resolved  to  live  upon  the 
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way  like  Wander-Burschen,  begging  food  and^shelter.  j  In  order  to 
abide  by  this  determination,  Melchior  sent  his  earnings  home  to 
Emsenau.  It  speaks  well  for  the  kind-heartedness  of  folk  in 
general  that  Melchior  and  his  chum  tramped  on  the  hard  hoof 
from  Geneva  to  Lyons,  and  from  Lyons  down  the  Rhone  to  Mar- 
seilles, without  spending  a  franc.  They  did  odd  jobs  at  farm- 
houses, slept  in  stables,  and  enjoyed  the  pleasures  of  the  open 
road,  in  that  celestial  weather  of  a  southern  April.  Between 
Vienne  and  Avignon  a  good-natured  bargeman  gave  them  a  lift  in 
his  boat.  Then  came  the  land  of  olives  and  weird  stony  wilder- 
nesses, and,  at  last,  oh,  heavens !  the  sea.  That  is  what  Melchior 
had  long  dreamed  of.  So  he  made  up  his  mind  to  stay  at  Mar- 
seilles for  a  season ;  and  being  now  well  advanced  in  French,  he 
got  occupation  in  a  Swiss  pastry-cook  shop. 

As  weeks  rolled  by,  the  burning  summer  of  Provence,  so 
different  from  those  old  summers  on  the  Panixer  Alps,  made  him 
yearn  for  home.  The  object  of  his  year's  wandering  had  been 
accomplished  :  he  knew  French,  and  his  200  francs  had  grown  to 
over  400.  In  August  then  he  wrote  to  his  old  master  at  Davos, 
asking  for  the  same  situation  during  the  winter  season.  A  favour- 
able reply  came ;  and  he  set  forth  on  foot  again,  this  time  alone, 
for  Geneva.  The  money  he  had  saved  at  Marseilles  was  duly 
despatched  by  post  to  Emsenau,  and  he  kept  only  five  francs  in 
his  pocket.  One  night,  near  Tarascon,  he  slept  under  a  hedge, 
and  waking  very  hungry  about  daybreak,  spied  a  pan  of  polenta 
at  the  door  of  a  farmhouse.  On  this  he  breakfasted  without 
asking  leave,  and  put  the  pan  back  where  he  had  found  it.  The 
way  in  which  he  recounted  this  act  of  petty  larceny  makes  me 
feel  sure  that  he  has  not  worse  sins  of  commission  on  his  con- 
science. I  entertain  a  real  affection  and  respect  for  Melchior, 
knowing  that  he  has  the  stuff  of  a  strong,  simple  soldier,  dutiful 
and  loyal,  with  fine  spiritual  fibres  rooted  in  the  memories  of 
his  free  mountain  life  in  boyhood.  He  might  have  fought  at 
Miirten  or  have  perished  with  the  Swiss  Guard  in  the  Tuileries. 
His  porter's  uniform,  his  polyglot  accomplishments,  and  petty  shifts 
for  earning  money,  do  not  conceal  from  my  sight  what  is  heroic  in 
the  man.  Therefore  I  have  often  reflected  with  sympathy  upon 
the  hardships  of  that  autumn  journey  back  to  Geneva.  He  speaks 
little  about  it ;  but  it  must  have  been  very  different  from  the 
holiday  tour  he  made  in  spring  with  his  Provencal  comrade. 
Folk  were  suspicious  of  his  outlandish  French  and  gaunt  sinewy 
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length  of  limb.  His  wild  eyes  troubled  them.  Not  unfrequently 
he  found  himself  run  in,  as  a  vagabond,  by  gendarmes,  and 
had  to  spend  the  night  in  the  casual  ward  of  noisome  houses  of 
detention.  He  wore  his  shoes  through,  and  suffered  from  sore 
feet.  A  touch  of  fever  also,  caught  by  drinking  the  marsh  waters 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aries,  reduced  his  strength.  Without 
yielding  to  fatigue  or  hunger,  he  grew  wistful,  wondered  whether 
he  should  fall  ill  by  the  road-side,  drooped  beneath  the  steady 
sultry  glare  of  sunlight.  The  grapes  were  ripening,  and  the 
vintage  had  begun  in  many  places.  But  Melchior  trudged  on- 
ward, and  when  he  reached  the  city  he  found  it  necessary  to  take 
train  for  Chur. 

Then  followed  a  couple  of  delightful  weeks  at  Emsenau.  His 
family  made  much  of  him,  and  his  splendid  constitution  shook  off 
the  trifling  ailments  of  the  last  three  months  like  dew.  In  his 
turn  he  was  able  to  pose  as  a  travelled  man,  to  treat  his  friends, 
and  tell  them  stories  about  the  sea  and  ships.  The  masses  of  his 
Faun's  hair  were  cut  and  oiled,  properly  frisirt,  and  hideous  to 
look  on.  Yet  the  lads  of  Emsenau  admired  him  hugely,  and  the 
girls  in  church  cast  side-long  glances  at  the  desirable  young 
fellow.  It  was  on  this  occasion,  I  believe,  that  he  began  to  court 
a  girl  who  had  already  struck  his  fancy  in  their  school-days  and 
who  afterwards  became  his  wife.  A  good  winter  season  at  Davos 
brought  the  total  capital  at  his  disposal  up  to  a  round  sum  of 
500  francs.  With  so  much  in  his  hand,  it  was  time  to  think  of 
England.  Four  years  had  elapsed  since  he  left  school,  and  he 
was  now  twenty.  This  part  of  life  had  been  spent  in  acquiring 
the  rudiments  of  his  profession,  and  in  buying  a  knowledge  of 
French.  If  he  could  but  learn  English  also,  he  would  be  able 
to  compete  for  the  higher  places  which  bring  solid  profit  and 
consideration. 

PART   II. 

At  this  point  I  must  interrupt  the  course  of  Melchior's  narra- 
tive in  order  to  communicate  some  general  facts  and  more  minute 
particulars  concerning  Swiss  servants  in  London.  The  Swiss  are 
highly  appreciated  in  a  small  percentage  of  English  families, 
because  they  take  situations  at  low  wages.  They  are  known  to  be 
honest,  sober,  strong,  simple,  and  industrious.  The  fact  that  they 
come  to  learn  a  language  is  in  their  favour.  This  supplies  a  kind 
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of  guarantee  for  steady  conduct.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
understand  nothing  of  our  habits,  cannot  answer  the  door  properly 
at  first,  have  no  natural  gifts  for  white-lying,  and  are  certain  to 
give  warning  when  they  think  their  knowledge  of  English  is 
sufficient.  Accordingly,  it  is  only  the  less  wealthy  people,  or  those 
who  see  but  little  company,  from  whom  they  find  employment. 
What  the  young  Swiss  dreams  of,  is  to  get  a  situation  in  some 
private  house  of  good  condition.  The  difficulty,  however,  of  ob- 
taining this  prize  is  immense.  Unless  he  starts  with  a  definite 
engagement,  procured  by  Englishmen  who  have  taken  interest  in 
himself  or  his  family  during  some  Swiss  tour,  he  must  live  at  his 
own  cost  and  answer  all  the  advertisements  he  reads  in  the  Times. 
Backwards  and  forwards,  from  the  City  to  the  West  End,  from 
Wimbledon  to  Hampstead,  he  is  daily  on  the  march.  Weeks  slip 
by ;  the  money  in  his  slender  purse  grows  small  by  degrees  and 
beautifully  less ;  at  last  he  borrows  from  friends,  who  have  found 
a  place,  and  writes  home  for  cash  to  pay  these  debts  of  honour. 
At  this  point  he  is  generally  forced  to  take  some  situation  in 
public  establishments,  where  the  opportunities  of  learning  our 
language  are  limited.  The  cook-shops  of  the  Strand,  the  Charing 
Cross  Hotel,  and  some  of  the  Swiss  restaurants  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Leicester  Square,  afford  him  temporary  refuge.  This  is 
the  reason  why  a  Swiss  porter's  English  is  so  cockneyfied,  so  coarse, 
and  so  ludicrously  defective  in  most  cases.  He  has  picked  it  up 
orally  in  the  bustle  of  the  lowest  drudge's  life. 

If  he  is  fortunate,  one  of  the  many  advertisers  takes  him 
into  service  before  the  waters  of  the  great  city  close  over  him. 
But  even  then  his  lot  is  far  from  being  agreeable.  Swiss  man- 
servants, as  I  have  said,  are  mostly  engaged  by  the  penurious  or 
the  shabby-genteel.  It  would  delight  the  soul  of  Thackeray  if  he 
could  hear  the  stories  about  London  households  which  have  been 
told  me  by  Swiss  servants.  I  am  in  the  position  to  corroborate  the 
*  Book  of  Snobs  '  with  authentic  pieces  justificatives,  appending 
names  and  residences.  But  this,  of  course,  is  not  my  object.  It 
would  be  treasonable  to  betray  confidences  frankly  and  ingenu- 
ously given,  in  order  to  carry  shame  and  confusion  like  bomb- 
shells into  London  drawing-rooms.  Yet  I  think  it  may  be 
amusing  to  relate  one  piece  of  experience  I  find  upon  my  note- 
books, for  this  will  show  how  very  little  English  people  understand 
the  sort  of  men  they  may  take  into  their  service  when  they  engage 
a  cheap  Swiss  footman. 
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The  man  in  question,  whom  I  will  call  Peter,  is  descended 
from  ancestors  who  have  been  German  nobles  since  the  middle  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  Few  English  people  are  aware  that 
Graubiinden  was  an  integral  part  of  the  Empire  until  the  fifteenth 
century,  when  it  declared  its  independence.  Before  that  date,  it 
counted  noble  houses  of  the  same  importance  as  the  earlier  Haps- 
burgs.  After  that  date,  it  ranked  among  European  states,  sending 
its  ambassadors  to  France,  Venice,  Milan,  Vienna.  Finally,  at  the 
end  of  Napoleon's  career,  Graubiinden  was  included  as  a  canton  in 
the  Swiss  Confederation.  Well,  Peter  was  a  member  of  one  of 
the  oldest  equestrian  families  of  this  canton.  The  churches  and 
manor-houses  of  the  country-side  were  decorated  with  the  coat- 
armour  of  his  forefathers.  They  bore  this  shield :  '  Party  per 
fesse  or  and  sable,  a  knight  in  full  armour  swinging  a  two-handed 
sword  across  his  left  shoulder  counterchanged.'  A  pedigree,  per- 
fect from  1250,  showed  all  the  branches  of  the  race  of  Wartenberg. 
Here  and  there  the  parchment  was  illustrated  with  coronets ; 
there  had  been  a  count  of  the  Empire  in  one  generation,  a  baron 
in  the  next,  an  Austrian  field-marshal  with  a  princess  for  bride  in 
the  last  century.  At  the  extreme  end  of  the  eldest  line  came 
Peter's  own  name.  Among  his  father's  papers  lay  a  diploma  of 
French  nobility  granted  by  Henri  II.  to  '  our  well-beloved  friend 
and  servant,  Salomon  de  Wartenberg,  ambassador  from  our  allies 
the  Orisons  to  our  Court  in  Paris.'  This  Salomon  was  the  imme- 
diate ancestor  of  the  Wartenbergs  of  Luzein,  to  whom  Peter 
belonged.  These  archives  I  have  examined ;  and  they  are  very 
interesting,  since  they  show  what  a  fighting  race  the  family  had 
been  between  1 300  and  1 800.  The  coronets  which  individual  mem- 
bers added  to  their  ancient  German  Ritterthum,  had  all  been  gained 
upon  the  battle-field.  But  after  the  incorporation  of  Graubiinden 
into  the  Swiss  Confederation,  after  the  introduction  of  the  Code 
Napoleon,  with  its  equal  division  of  hereditary  estates,  the  Luzein 
Wartenbergs  sank  into  the  condition  of  peasants.  They  lived  with 
republican  simplicity,  retaining  indeed  the  traditions  of  their  past, 
and  enjoying  local  consideration  for  their  birth,  but  seeking  no  means 
to  support  a  rank  which  is  not  officially  recognised  in  Switzerland, 
by  any  acquisition  of  extraneous  wealth.  It  was  only  when  one  of 
them  happened  to  notice  the  Wartenberg  arms  emblazoned  on 
the  panels  of  a  countess's  carriage  in  Vienna  or  Berlin  that  he 
remembered  the  nobility  of  his  extraction.  Peter,  accordingly, 
when  he  wanted  to  learn  English,  took  the  usual  method,  and  got 
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engaged  as  single-handed  footman  in  South  Kensington.  It  is  not 
my  intention  to  reveal  the  square  or  street,  or  the  number  thereof, 
in  which  Peter  found  a  refuge.  His  masters  were  people  of  some 
pretension.  Scotch  by  origin,  they  had  acquired  in  the  last  genera- 
tion a  scrap  of  judicial  ermine  which  gave  them  position  in  the 
upper  middle-class.  Little  did  they  imagine  that,  so  far  as  blood 
went,  Peter,  with  a  couple  of  thousand  pounds  in  his  pocket,  could 
have  claimed  precedence  before  them  in  every  Court  of  Europe. 
The  Gallops  were  not  rich.  They  occupied  a  house  too  small  for 
comfort,  and  their  establishment  was  conducted  on  a  scale  of  ex- 
treme parsimony.  Accustomed  as  Peter  was  to  Swiss  frugality,  he 
opened  his  eyes  wide  at  some  of  the  mean  devices  to  which  Lady 
Gallop,  widow  of  the  judge,  descended  in  order  to  save  farthings. 
After  a  dinner  party,  for  example,  in  which  there  had  been  great 
show  of  liberality,  she  would  slip  down  from  the  drawing-room  and 
empty  the  heel-taps  from  claret  and  sherry  glasses  into  the  decan- 
ters, which  she  then  locked  up  in  the  cellaret.  Peter  was  a 
humorous  fellow,  and  many  whimsical  tales  had  he  to  tell  of  the 
shifts  to  which  people  are  put  who  make  hundreds  pass  for 
thousands  in  their  income.  He  slept  near  an  untrapped  sink  in  a 
basement  room  lighted  from  a  mouldy  back  yard.  Poor  Peter, 
whose  old  home  in  sunny  Luzein  had  been  so  wholesome  and  so 
airy !  But  he  would  come  to  London  and  learn  English.  He 
was  man  enough  to  know  that  these  trifling  annoyances  had  to  be 
laughed  at.  What  really  hurt  him  was  the  stony  indifference  of 
his  employers.  '  They  never  spoke  a  kind  word  to  me.  Indeed, 
I  do  not  think  it  occurred  to  them  that  I  was  human.'  Even 
the  solemn  family  prayers  at  which  he  was  bound  to  attend  seemed 
a  matter  of  parade  and  drill.  Having  seen  Moliere  acted  at  the 
Comedie  Francaise,  he  now  rocked  himself  to  sleep  among  brushes, 
bottles,  boots,  blacking,  heaps  of  his  young  master's  clothes, 
beetles,  and  mephitic  vapours,  with  a  forlorn  repetition  of  '  Que 
diable  allait-il  faire  dans  cette  galere  ? '  Early  in  the  morning 
rose  the  barrister  son,  and  rang  his  bell  for  shaving-water.  Up 
jumped  Peter.  The  coals  for  Lady  Gallop's  morning  fire  had  next 
to  be  extracted  from  the  cellar  and  carried  to  the  two-pair  front. 
Then  came  interminable  knives  and  boots  to  clean.  Breakfast 
was  laid  in  a  scramble ;  prayers  were  got  through  ;  and  Peter 
began  to  hand  round  coffee  and  toast.  While  this  was  going  for- 
ward several  sordid  skeletons  used  to  step  out  from  the  Gallop 
family's  cupboards.  It  is  incredible  what  delicate  subjects  English 
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people  will  discuss  before  their  servants.  The  Gallops  gave  Peter 
a  lesson  in  language  every  morning  on  themes  chosen  from  the 
most  secret  and  shabbiest  recesses  of  their  own  lives.  It  would 
be  wrong  to  repeat  these  in  detail.  But  take  one  insignificant 
item  for  an  instance.  When  company  had  been  dining  with  them 
the  preceding  evening,  Miss  Gallop  used  to  reckon  how  many 
glasses  of  champagne  Captain  M.  had  consumed,  and  how  much 
claret  Sir  Thomas  N.  had  wasted.  Much  was  pardoned  to  the 
latter,  for  he  had  rank,  and  was  a  most  desirable  parti.  But  the 
impecunious  Captain,  for  whom  one  of  the  younger  sisters  had  a 
sneaking  partiality,  received  no  mercy  at  Miss  Gallop's  hands. 
The  polite  lies,  the  subterfuges,  the  hypocrisies,  the  little  plans  to 
throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  their  neighbours,  by  means  of  which  the 
family  maintained  its  outward  show,  were  openly  and  cynically 
exposed.  Life  in  Switzerland  is  so  simple  and  so  solid  that  Peter 
felt  at  first  bewildered.  He  did  not  know  whether  to  laugh  or  to  be 
angry  at  so  much  baseness  in  great  high  and  mighty  London.  But 
having  more  of  Democritus  than  Heraclitus  in  his  composition,  he 
resolved  to  see  the  burlesque  side  only  of  these  things.  What  he 
learned  in  South  Kensington  proved  of  service  to  him  in  after 
dealings  with  this  sort  of  English  people.  Yet  it  was  long  before 
he  discovered  that  we  are  not  all  formed  upon  the  Gallop  type. 

After  this  digression  I  will  return  to  Melchior  Ragetli,  and 
describe  how  he  fared  subsequently  to  his  arrival  in  London.  He 
found  himself,  at  the  end  of  his  journey,  with  rather  less  than 
500  francs  in  his  pocket.  For  the  first  three  nights  he  put  up  at 
the  Swiss  Hotel  in  Old  Compton  Street,  which  forms  a  general 
meeting-place  for  his  compatriots.  His  bedroom  there  cost  him 
two  shillings  a  day,  and  food  seemed  terribly  expensive.  Yet  this 
first  step  was  not  a  mistake,  for  the  habitues  of  the  house,  who 
dropped  in  to  greet  their  friends  and  drink  a  glass  of  beer  in  the 
evening,  soon  made  him  acquainted  with  all  the  ways  of  the  town. 
At  the  advice  of  an  honest  lad  from  his  own  canton  Melchior  re- 
solved to  move  into  a  sort  of  pension  kept  by  Mr.  Goodchild.  It 
is  called  the  Christian  Young  Men's  Association,  and  is  situated 
in  Sloane  Terrace.  By  doing  so  he  probably  avoided  many  of  the 
risks  to  which  strangers  are  exposed  in  London ;  for  Mr.  Groodchild's 
establishment  is  conducted  upon  excellent  principles,  and  though 
no  undue  discipline  is  imposed  upon  its  inmates,  they  are  properly 
looked  after.  Melchior's  living  now  cost  about  18s.  a  week,  with 
something  extra  spent  occasionally  at  the  Swiss  Hotel.  He  also 
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began  to  take  lessons  in  English.  Accordingly,  at  the  end  of  four 
months,  his  exchequer  sank  to  a  low  ebb.  All  this  while  he  was 
on  the  look-out  for  some  situation,  but,  finding  nothing  to  his 
liking,  he  deferred  taking  a  place  in  one  of  the  Soho  Square 
restaurants  which  lay  open  to  him.  He  thought  it  best,  and 
wisely,  to  wait  until  affairs  became  desperate,  rather  than  to  lose 
his  chance  of  better  and  more  profitable  occupation.  Toward 
the  end  of  July  necessity  drove  him  to  clean  knives  and  polish 
plates  in  the  fiery  furnace  of  the  restaurant.  Just,  however,  as 
the  worst  came  to  the  worst,  Melchior's  prospects  brightened.  I 
happened  to  be  passing  through  Soho  Square  late  one  afternoon 
upon  the  eve  of  my  departure  for  the  country,  when  I  saw  a  face 
I  thought  I  could  remember  staring  out  from  behind  a  dubious 
and  dingy  window.  The  deep-set  wild  eyes  reminded  me  of 
something  I  had  seen  in  different  circumstances.  Then  suddenly 
it  flashed  upon  me  that  there  was  Melchior  Eagetli,  whom  I  had 
known  two  winters  in  my  hotel  at  Davos.  He  recognised  me 
also,  and,  leaving  his  work,  rushed  out  into  the  square  to  speak 
to  me.  Three  minutes  sufficed  to  explain  his  position;  and  I 
told  him  to  meet  me  that  evening  at  my  club,  if  he  could  get 
leave  from  his  employers. 

Melchior  turned  up  at  the  hour  arranged.  By  this  time  I  had 
formed  a  little  plan  for  our  mutual  advantage.  In  Switzerland 
I  liked  the  fellow's  looks ;  and  I  knew  that  my  old  man-servant 
in  the  country  would  want  assistance.  The  house  was  going  to 
be  dismantled  and  let  to  strangers.  I  intended  to  travel  back  to 
Davos,  and  to  spend  the  winter  there.  An  active  Graubiindener 
would  be  of  use  to  me  ;  and  I  felt  sure  that  I  could  make  three 
or  four  months  in  my  family  of  great  service  to  him.  I  asked 
him,  therefore,  whether  he  could  leave  his  situation  on  the  spot. 
If  so,  I  was  prepared  to  engage  him  as  under-manservant,  and  to 
put  him  in  the  way  of  learning  English  well.  Of  course,  he 
jumped  at  my  proposal.  How  he  got  loose  from  the  restaurant, 
I  never  inquired.  But,  next  evening,  we  were  established  together 
in  my  old  home. 

I  always  liked  the  looks  of  Melchior,  and  now  I  grew  to  like 
him  personally,  and  heard  many  of  the  facts  I  have  related  in  this 
simple  history.  I  gave  him  lessons  in  English — he  told  me 
lately  that  I  had  given  him  forty,  but  I  cannot  remember  the 
precise  number.  I  only  wish  for  his  sake  that  the  lessons  had 
been  more  frequent ;  he  then  would  have  been  able  to  write  a 
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better  letter  than  this,  which  I  present  as  a  specimen  of  his 
orthography : 

My   "Worth    Mr.    S , — firsly    I   muss   beg   your   pardon, 

because  I  have  not  written  to  you  befor  and  let  you  now  that  I 
was  not  going  to  South  of  France.  I  heret  bad  news  from  there, 

and  Mr.  M kam  tweis  asking  me  to  kome  bak  to  my  old 

place.     And  so  I  though  it  would  be  better  for  me  to  be  nere 

home.     I  am  very  well  this  yaehr,  and  I  hope  Mr.  S and 

theaer  Familie  is  also  well,  I  alwais  expectet  you  some  time  in 
X.  I  am  hape  to  tell  you  that  my  boy  is  going  on  well ;  he 
already  begins  to  eet  with  us  at  Table. 

I  now  not  any  other  news,  witsch  would  interess  you. 

I  remen  with  many  Salitations  and  the  best  wisches  for 
Christmas  and  new  Jear  your 

traute  servant, 

MELCIIIOR. 

Goldeen  Adler  X.  the  23  of  xii.  86. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  English,  barring  orthography,  is  good 
enough  ;  and  I  must  add  that,  in  the  three  months  he  passed  with 
me  in  England,  I  was  greatly  struck  with  the  man's  capacity  for 
picking  up  our  language.  He  got  it  orally  well  and  with  a  good 
accent.  Much  was  left  to  be  desired  in  writing,  though  he  worked 
diligently  at  this  branch  in  the  time  allotted  him. 

While  Melchior  was  in  my  service,  I  used  more  and  more  to 
wonder  why  he  had  chosen  this  profession  of  a  porter.  As  an 
animal,  as  a  man  too,  he  seemed  fco  me  above  it.  There  was 
something  in  him  made  to  handle  firearms  rather  than  blacking- 
brushes,  a  nature  more  adapted  to  the  field  and  forest  than  to  the 
servants'  hall.  As  my  friend  Peter  said  at  Lady  Gallop's :  '  Que 
diable  allait-il  faire  dans  cette  galere  ?  '  even  so  I  often  asked  myself 
why  Melchior  had  thrust  himself  into  this  hole  of  industry.  The 
answer  to  these  questionings  is  very  simple.  He  wanted  to  make 
money,  and  had  the  most  resolute  intention,  after  making  it,  to 
settle  down  at  home  and  live  the  peasant  life  of  his  forefathers 
in  the  mountains.  In  olden  days  he  would  have  fought  on  any 
or  every  battle-field  of  Europe  to  get  cash.  But  European  history 
has  turned  over  a  new  leaf.  '  Tempora  mutantur  nos  et  mutamur 
in  illis,'  and  the  Swiss  make  more  by  Fremdenindustrie  than 
they  could  do  by  foreign  military  service  in  this  age. 

When  he  left  England  with  me  in  the  November  of  1881,  he 
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was  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  had  spent  five  years  in  acquiring 
experience,  French  and  English.  He  is  now  married,  as  the  letter 
I  have  quoted  from  him  indicates ;  and  is  on  the  way  to  become  a 
substantial  man  in  Emsenau.  What  happened  in  the  interval 
between  1881  and  1887  remains  to  be  described.  From  this  part 
of  my  narrative  it  will  appear  how  porters  make  their  fortune, 
after  they  have  succeeded  in  gaining  the  necessary  equipment. 

The  most  interesting  period  of  Melchior's  Wanderjahren  was 
now  closed ;  but  he  had  by  no  means  come  to  the  end  of  his  wan- 
derings. Five  years  had  still  to  elapse  before  he  settled  down 
into  anything  like  a  continuous  course  of  life ;  and  this  he  only 
did  at  last  because  he  had  accumulated  sufficient  money,  and  had 
taken  to  himself  a  wife.  He  worked  for  the  first  year  at  a  railway 
hotel  in  St.  Gallen,  which  was  frequented  by  commercial  travellers. 
Here  he  discharged  the  whole  of  a  head-porter's  functions,  engag- 
ing and  paying  an  understrapper,  whose  duty  it  was  to  carry  out 
his  orders. 

I  must  inform  my  readers  that  a  porter  in  Swiss  hotels  gets 
no  wages.  He  has  food  and  lodging  provided  by  the  establishment. 
But  he  is  entirely  dependent  for  his  profits  upon  the  tips  he 
receives  from  visitors  to  the  house,  and  upon  the  commissions 
which  he  is  able  to  exact.  To  this  point  I  shall  afterwards  return. 
It  is  enough  now  to  lay  down  the  general  principle,  that  head- 
porters  receive  no  salary  from  the  hotel.  Indeed,  they  often  pay 
rent  for  the  occupation  of  their  posts.  There  are  some  houses  in 
large  towns,  for  the  porter's  place  in  which  as  much  as  30£.  is 
yearly  handed  over.  If  the  head-porter  engages  helps  at  his  own 
risk,  he  will  have  to  pay  these  at  the  rate  of  25  or  30  francs  a 
month.  They  live  free  of  cost,  and  he  is  entitled  to  receive  their 
gratuities.  In  first-class  establishments,  however,  the  system  is 
different.  All  degrees  of  porters,  the  concierge,  the  omnibus- 
porter,  and  the  boots,  are  in  immediate  relation  to  the  manage- 
ment, upon  special  terms  of  agreement.  The  upper-servant  is 
responsible  for  supplying  brushes  and  blacking,  the  cost  of  which 
may  amount  to  some  10  francs  a  week  in  a  large  house.  The 
details  of  these  arrangements  vary  so  much  with  circumstances 
that  it  is  impossible  to  present  a  full  view  of  the  matter  here. 
This  much  may,  nevertheless,  be  taken  for  certain :  porters  exist 
mainly  upon  the  generosity  of  the  travelling  public,  and  have 
to  meet  considerable  expenses  before  they  can  clear  a  net  profit. 
English  people  in  general  do  not,  I  think,  comprehend  this  system, 
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and  are  not  aware  that  the  porter,  upon  whose  efficiency  their 
comfort  largely  depends,  ought  to  be  liberally  rewarded  by  them. 

It  follows  as  a  natural  consequence  from  what  I  have  just 
said  that  the  more  showy  situations  are  not  always  the  most 
remunerative.  During  one  year,  in  a  comparatively  bad  hotel  at 
St.  Grallen,  Melchior  cleared  about  801.  The  next  year,  which  he 
divided  between  an  English  pension  at  Davos  and  a  little  inn  at 
Thusis,  brought  him  considerably  less.  Pensions  where  families 
reside  for  periods  of  several  months  are  not  profitable ;  commercial 
inns,  where  there  is  a  perpetual  coming  and  going  of  guests,  pay 
most.  But  the  pace  at  which  Melchior  had  to  work  in  St.  Gallen 
was  more  than  he  could  stand.  If  he  secured  four  hours  of  sleep 
he  thought  himself  fortunate.  Up  late  to  receive  arrivals  by  the 
last  train,  up  early  to  despatch  travellers  upon  their  journey  by 
the  first  trains,  occupied  throughout  the  day  with  the  luggage  of 
tourists  and  the  paraphernalia  of  commis-voyageurs,  responsible 
besides  for  all  kinds  of  odd  jobs  about  the  town,  he  lived  in  one 
continual  whirl  of  petty  but  exacting  duties.  It  was  not  wonder- 
ful that  he  should  seek  a  respite  at  the  end  of  these  twelve 
months. 

This  explains  why,  in  the  autumn  of  1882,  Melchior  wrote  to 
inform  me  that  he  meant  to  accept  a  situation  in  the  South  of 
France.  His  brother,  Balthazar,  was  concierge  in  a  good  hotel  at 
Mentone,  and  had  the  refusal  of  an  omnibus  porter's  place  open. 
The  journey  cost  100  francs,  for  Melchior  travelled  with  com- 
panions, and  they  lived  joyously  upon  the  road.  The  back- 
journey  was  not  less  expensive,  so  I  think  that  he  had  not  very 
much  to  show  of  clear  gain  by  the  move.  His  health,  however, 
profited,  and  he  greatly  appreciated  the  delights  of  a  southern 
winter  on  the  Mediterranean.  Next  summer  he  provided  himself 
with  a  similar  place  at  Vevey,  where  he  had  to  work  harder,  but 
put  more  money  in  his  pocket. 

The  Wanderlust,  or  thirst  to  see  the  world,  is,  as  I  have  stated, 
a  strong  motive  passion  in  men  who  take  to  the  porter's  trade.  It 
does  not  wear  off  rapidly,  and  the  conditions  of  their  daily  life 
are  so  unrestful,  so  exacerbating,  that  they  always  fancy  they 
will  be  better  off  in  some  new  situation.  This  causes  a  great 
waste  of  money,  but  if  they  have  good  stuff  in  them,  as  Melchior 
had,  it  adds  enormously  to  their  eventual  efficiency.  Other 
motives  contribute  to  their  frequent  change  of  scene.  Living 
away  from  home  and  its  restraining  influences,  they  form  con- 
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nections  which  after  a  while  they  are  desirous  of  shaking  off. 
Great  hotels,  however  well  managed,  offer  innumerable  tempta- 
tions to  young  men.  These  are  places  where  people  of  both  sexes 
meet  upon  a  common  ground  of  liberty.  That  awful  power,  the 
village  censorship,  more  formidable  even  than  Mrs.  Grrundy,  is 
absent  in  Nice,  or  Cannes,  or  Zurich.  It  will  easily  be  under- 
stood that  much  may  happen  which  a  man,  at  the  end  of  his 
temporary  engagement,  is  only  too  glad  to  forget.  Here,  too,  the 
comparison  I  instituted  between  porters  and  sailors  holds  good. 

Yet  I  have  noticed  that  these  wandering  spirits,  after  some 
time  spent  in  oscillation,  usually  settle  down  to  a  fixed  routine. 
What  they  like  best  is  to  secure  two  comfortable  situations,  one 
on  the  Riviera  for  the  winter,  the  other  in  some  tourists'  place  in 
Switzerland  for  the  summer.  It  is  true  that  a  part  of  their 
earnings  goes  in  travelling  expenses.  But  they  have  spring  and 
autumn  holidays  in  their  own  village.  And  the  net  results  of 
their  twelve  months'  work  will  amount  to  over  1001.  A  three 
months'  season  in  a  good  hotel  in  the  Upper  Engadine  brings  in 
2,000  francs,  or  80Z.,  which  is  as  much  as  the  pastor  of  a  Grrau- 
biinden  village  gets  in  a  whole  year.  About  as  much  may  be 
expected  from  a  winter  at  Cannes.  I  have  heard  of  exceptionally 
advantageous  situations  where  as  much  as  130£.  can  be  laid  by. 
Deduct  current  outgoings  and  the  income  of  1001.  is  clear. 
Indeed,  I  believe  that  I  am  rather  understating  the  average  of 
profits  in  first-class  places.  Other  men  solve  the  problem  of  how 
to  secure  permanence  and  fixity  of  profit  by  taking  an  appoint- 
ment in  an  hotel  which  works  all  the  year  round.  This  must  of 
necessity  be  one  which  depends  more  on  commerce  than  on 
tourists  for  its  support.  The  labour  is  monotonous  and  exacting, 
but  the  conditions  are  well  understood.  Nothing  is  lost  on 
journeys.  I  am  personally  of  opinion  that  a  man  gains  most  in 
the  long  run  who  sticks  to  a  post  of  this  description.  If  he  has 
married,  the  advantages  are  incontestable.  He  establishes  his 
home  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  place  of  business.  His  life  then 
falls  into  the  rhythm  of  an  ordinary  citizen's  existence.  This,  I 
may  add,  is  how  Melchior  eventually  settled  down — not,  indeed, 
without  grumblings  and  repinings,  for  he  long  continued  to  feel 
the  "Wanderlust,  but  compelled  thereto  by  the  exigencies  of  a 
young  wife  and  a  little  boy  to  be  provided  for.  The  highest 
prizes  of  this  sort  in  the  profession  are  concierge  situations  in 
hotels  like  the  *  Bauer  in  der  Stadt '  at  Zurich  or  the  *  Bernerhof ' 
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at  Berne.     I  am  informed  that  these  are  worth  a  steady 
a  year. 

Before  passing  to  consider  how  head-porters  make  their 
income,  I  ought  to  add  some  details  concerning  the  relation  of  a 
Swiss  workman  to  his  family.  Since  the  application  of  the  Code 
Napoleon  to  Switzerland,  families  may  be  regarded  roughly  as 
joint-stock  companies,  managed  by  the  parents  for  the  common 
benefit.  It  is  known  that  when  both  parents  die  the  estate  will 
be  divided  into  equal  portions  among  the  children,  boys  and  girls 
sharing  alike.  All  money,  therefore,  which  is  drawn  from  the 
estate  by  sons  or  daughters  for  extraordinary  purposes  is  debited 
against  them.  If  a  boy,  for  instance,  elects  to  be  a  doctor,  he 
anticipates  his  share  in  the  eventual  division.  All  labour  ex- 
pended by  them  on  the  estate  is  reckoned  to  their  credit.  If  a 
boy  stays  at  home  and  works  like  a  farm-servant,  he  acquires  a 
future  claim  in  proportion  to  his  service  rendered.  It  is  for  the 
interest  of  each  member  to  pay  off  debts  upon  the  property  or  to 
increase  its  value.  Consequently,  when  a  son  goes  out  into  the 
world,  after  his  education  has  been  completed,  it  is  expected  of  him 
to  remit  a  portion  of  his  earnings  to  the  family  fund.  This  stands 
in  lieu  of  work  he  might  have  done  at  home,  and  also  as  a  recog- 
nition of  his  early  rearing.  The  precise  amount  to  be  thus 
contributed  by  individuals  is  determined  by  feeling  and  instinct 
more  than  by  any  fixed  rule.  The  system  cannot  have  the  exacti- 
tude of  a  mercantile  concern  ;  yet  it  approximates  to  that  standard. 
The  result  is  that  both  sons  and  daughters  in  a  Swiss  family  feel  it 
their  duty  either  to  discharge  personal  functions  in  the  home  or 
else  to  send  a  part  of  their  gains  yearly  back  to  the  common 
stock. 

Such  being  the  case,  it  will  be  clear  that  considerable  deduc- 
tions have  to  be  made  from  the  earnings  of  a  porter  before  he 
acquires  anything  substantial  for  himself.  Not  unfrequently  he 
gives  the  father  or  the  mother  all  that  he  has  made  for  several 
years.  If  he  has  received  advances  from  the  family  estate  he 
applies  his  savings  to  the  repayment  of  this  loan.  But  the  time 
comes  when  he  thinks  himself  justified  in  founding  a  private 
estate.  Then  he  opens  an  account  at  the  bank  ;  and  from  that 
moment  forward  his  expenditure  is  more  economical,  his  profits 
sensibly  increase.  So  important  is  the  principle  laid  down  by 
Aristotle  that  social  institutions  depend  upon  TO  iSiov  KOL  aycnrrj- 
TQV  —  the  things  men  own  and  love  as  their  particular  possessions. 
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The  relations  in  which  Swiss  people  stand  to  their  Gemeinde 
and  to  their  family,  on  both  of  which  I  have  now  touched,  determine 
their  conduct  in  a  very  remarkable  degree.  Whithersoever  they 
go  in  the  world,  whatever  occupation  they  engage  in,  they  never 
lose  that  tie  of  interest,  as  well  as  of  sympathy,  which  binds  them 
to  their  birthplace.  It  is  there,  if  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst, 
that  they  have  rights  of  maintenance.  It  is  there  that,  when  the 
old  folk  die,  they  can  reckon  on  some  scrap  or  shred  of  the  fields 
beloved  in  boyhood.  Consequently,  they  only  emigrate  for  a 
season,  with  the  object  of  amassing  capital.  Consequently,  after 
running  adventures  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  they  most  frequently 
marry  a  woman  of  their  own  village.  The  Swiss  rarely  become 
colonists  in  our  Anglo-Saxon  sense  of  the  word.  They  rarely 
build  up  large  fortunes  in  foreign  countries.  What  they  want  to 
do  is  to  make  money,  and  to  come  back  better  off  than  their 
neighbours  who  stayed  at  home.  They  are  modest  in  their 
desires,  for  a  very  moderate  amount  of  wealth  places  them  in  a 
superior  position  among  their  kindred.  Such  being  their  scheme 
of  conduct,  they  naturally  prefer  to  take  a  home-bred  girl  to  wife. 
She  will  appreciate  the  goods  of  fortune  they  have  won  ;  she  will 
not  be  above  the  services  demanded  from  a  housekeeper.  She 
will  inherit  something  to  be  added  to  her  husband's  property. 
With  more  of  ease  and  comfort  than  they  enjoyed  in  boyhood, 
they  look  forward  to  renewing  the  old  round  of  homely  joys  and 
duties.  This  abnegation  of  vulgar  ambitions,  this  piety  for  the 
past,  this  contentment  with  the  solid  things  of  the  world,  demand 
our  respect.  The  social  institutions  of  the  commune  and  the 
family,  as  they  are  framed  in  Switzerland,  contribute  largely  to 
the  state  of  things  I  have  described.  We  must  also  make 
allowance  for  the  sense  of  personal  dignity,  inalienable  from  a 
Swiss  burgher,  who  in  his  own  place  has  no  superior,  and  who  is 
eligible  to  the  highest  political  offices  of  his  national  government. 
But  I  am  fain  to  imagine  that,  over  and  above  all  these  con- 
siderations, the  romance  of  the  Swiss  mountains  has  something 
to  do  in  creating  this  attachment  of  their  people  to  its  soil. 

I  have  already  observed  that  Swiss  porters  gain  their  living 
exclusively  by  gratuities  and  commissions.  It  is  only  simple  and 
untravelled  folk  who  imagine,  when  they  see  '  service  '  entered  as 
an  item  in  their  hotel  bill,  that  their  obligations  toward  the 
servants  are  discharged.  What  the  item  for  *  service '  really 
means  is  indemnification  to  the  landlord  for  his  kitchen  establish- 
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ment,  and  for  the  numerous  employes  who  do  not  meet  the  tourist's 
eye.  Meanwhile,  the  porter's  claims  to  special  remuneration  are 
generally  noted  in  a  memorandum  on  the  bill. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  on  both  sides,  regarding  the  question 
of  tipping  servants  in  hotels.     For  my  own  part,  I  like  to  tip 
the  people  with  whom  I  am  brought  into  personal  contact ;  while 
I  am  pleased  to  think  that  the  item  of  '  service '  at  so  much  a 
head  exonerates  me  of  any  duty  towards  cooks,  scullions,  ostlers, 
clearers-up,  and   hangers-on,  I  am  not   above  appreciating  the 
kind  of  attention  which  a  generous  gratuity  secures.     Moreover, 
I  know  enough  of  the  Swiss  working  classes  to  be  sure  that  they 
prefer  earning  their  money  in  this  way.     An  equal  amount  paid 
quarterly  has  not  the  same  attractions  for  their  frugal  minds.   The 
present  mixed  system,  commonly  in  vogue,  meets  therefore  with 
my  approbation.     I  know  what  can  be  urged  against  it.     I  know 
that  shy  or  indolent  travellers  do  not  like  the  trouble  of  remember- 
ing and  remunerating  their  personal  attendants.     On  this  point 
I  reply  that  they  lose  a  great  deal  of  such  interest  as  direct  deal- 
ings with  inferiors  supply  in  life.     I  know  that  people  who  cannot 
afford  to  tip  liberally  are  supposed  to  find  themselves  at  a  disad- 
vantage.    But  this  I  positively  declare  to  be  not  the  case.     They 
are  faithfully  served  ;  for  all  the  servants  in  a  Swiss  hotel  regard 
themselves  as  responsible  for  duties  discharged,  not  to  the  visitors, 
but  to  the  master  of  the  house.     Moreover,  the  poorer  kind  of 
travellers  would  find  themselves  very  heavily  taxed  for  '  service,'  if 
the  system  in  use  at  Lucerne,  of  making  one  large  charge  for 
*  service  '  upon  the  bill  and  prohibiting  gratuities,  were  universally 
adopted.     I  know,  lastly,  that  tips  are  supposed  to  demoralise  their 
recipients.     I  do  not  accept  this  view,  though  I  admit  that  in 
Switzerland,  as  elsewhere,  generous  givers  are  better  liked,  and 
more  warmly  remembered  than  the  parsimonious.     Tipping  is  so 
rooted  in  human  nature  that  the  strictest  regulations  will  not 
eradicate  it.     We  have  only  to  remember  what  happens  on  English 
railway  platforms,  face  to  face  with  pompous  prohibitory  placards. 
Surely,   then,  it   is   better   for   hotel-servants  to   expect  lawful 
gratuities  than  to  receive  them  on  the  sly,  with  a  bad  conscience. 
Finally,  I  will  observe,  as  a  fact  of  my  experience,  that  I  would 
far  rather  sacrifice  a  couple  of  expensive  items  on  a  foreign  tour, 
a  petit  diner  soigne  in  the  Palais  Eoyal,  or  a  box  at  the  Scala  on 
a  gala  night,  or  even  the  sight  of  some  picture  like  Giorgione's  at 
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Castelfranco,  than  not  have  cash  enough  to  spare  the  men  and 
women  who  have  served  me. 

The  question  of  commissions  offers  considerations  of  more  diffi- 
culty. It  must  be  remembered  that  in  Switzerland  they  talk 
openly  of  Fremdenindustrie.  This  industry,  which  we  may 
call  Sexploitation  des  etrangers,  implies  the  distribution  of  foreign 
capital  over  a  numerous  and  varied  class  of  individuals  engaged  in 
it.  The  chief  middle-man,  who  gets  his  living  out  of  travellers, 
is  the  innkeeper.  He  takes  the  largest  share  of  profits  ;  for  he 
has  embarked  upon  the  largest  venture,  and  has  organised  the 
machinery  by  which  subordinates  obtain  their  share  of  gain. 
Drivers,  guides,  and  shopkeepers  come  next  in  the  scale ;  and  these 
people  are  greatly  dependent  upon  porters  for  recommendation  to 
travelling  families.  It  follows  that  a  small  percentage  upon  the  value 
of  articles  supplied  to  tourists  is  willingly  ceded  to  the  porter.  If 
he  does  not  duly  receive  it,  he  may  boycott  the  offending  trades- 
man, and  transfer  his  patronage  to  a  rival.  With  drivers  the 
commission  system  is  conducted  on  a  large  scale.  The  very  con- 
siderable profits  which  can  be  made  by  a  head-porter  at  some  of  the 
most  fashionable  mountain-places  in  a  single  season  are  derived 
to  a  large  extent  from  percentages  on  carriages  supplied  to  tourists. 
Suppose,  for  example,  that  a  family  wants  to  take  a  driving  tour 
which  will  cost  them  by  the  tariff  500  francs.  The  porter  puts 
this  opportunity  up  to  auction  among  those  coachmen  whom  he 
knows  to  have  good  carriages  and  trustworthy  horses.  There  are 
always  more  vetturini  in  search  of  jobs  than  the  demand  requires. 
The  lowest  bidder  among  these  gets  the  family,  and  pays  the  differ- 
ence between  his  offer  and  the  tariff-price  to  the  porter.  Then  the 
coachman  is  introduced,  as  recommended  by  the  hotel.  If  the 
family  express  their  intention  of  not  going  at  the  tariff-rate,  then 
the  auction  takes  place  on  a  somewhat  reduced  scale  all  round.  A 
'  return-carriage '  is  vamped  up ;  Paterfamilias  thinks  himself 
clever  ;  Jehu  and  porter  divide  somewhat  inferior  booty.  Drivers 
who  contrive  to  bargain  with  tourists  without  the  intervention  of 
the  porter,  run  some  risk  of  being  written  down  upon  that  func- 
tionary's black  book.  This  is  by  no  means  such  a  mere  trifle  as  it 
may  appear.  Porters  constitute  a  guild,  which  is  distributed  all 
over  Europe;  and  they  have  their  own  ways  of  communicating 
information  to  their  colleagues  and  successors.  I  happened  once 
to  be  travelling  in  Italy  with  a  courier  who  had  been  a  porter  in 
his  youth.  I  noticed  an  odd  mark  on  one  of  our  portmanteaus, 
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and  called  his  attention  to  it.     He  cried  out,  '  The  stupid  fellow  ! ' 
but,  being  in  a  confidential  mood,  he  afterwards  explained  that  the 
mark  meant  I  was  a  liberal  and  easy-  going  traveller  ;  only  it  ought 
not  to  have  been  chalked  up  so  obviously.     Afterwards  he  showed 
me  other  signs,  of  quite  a  different  significance,  which  I  should 
have  been  sorry  to  have  carried  round  upon  my  baggage.     This 
incident  made  me  understand  that  it  would  not  be  good  for  trades- 
people or  drivers  to  get  into  the  bad  graces  of  an  influential  porter. 
I  confess  that  I  dislike  the  commission  system,  and  think  that 
it  must  have  a  deteriorating  effect  upon  the  characters  of  those 
who  gain  by  it.     Yet  at  bottom  it  contains  nothing  worse  than  the 
principle   upon   which  all  middle  trade  depends.     Somebody   is 
wanted  to  bring  the  producer  and  the  consumer  into  rapport,  and 
to  settle  the  current  price  of  commodities.     It  would,  indeed,  be 
well  for  both  producer  and  consumer  if  this  intermediary,  with 
his  large  profits,  could  be   eliminated.      In   many  branches  of 
industry  there  is  good  hope  that  he  will  speedily  disappear.     But 
hotels,   with    their   complex  machinery,    must    long  subsist   as 
legitimate  and  necessary  middle-trade  concerns.     We  cannot  do 
without  them  in  the  hurry  of  travel.     Tourists  are  glad  to  pay 
mine  host  6  francs  for  a  good  bottle  of  wine,  which  the  producer 
could  have  given  them  for  4  francs  ;  because  they   cannot  get 
at  the  producer  on  a  journey,  and  he  cannot  get  at  them.     By 
parity  of  reasoning,  we  pay  the  tariff  price  of  100  francs  for  a 
carriage,    10  francs  of  which  will   go   into   the   pockets   of  the 
porter  who  guaranteed  its  serviceableness.     If  we  had  bargained 
with  some  coachman  on  the  open  street,  and  he  had  taken  us  for 
90  francs,   he  would  have  been  no  better  off,  and  we  should  not 
have  had  the  security  of  a  good  establishment's  recommendation. 
Tourists  who  dislike  the  commission  system  can  always  post  at  a 
somewhat  higher  cost  than  the  tariff  for  private  carriages.     And 
I,  for  one,  have  not  unfrequently  had  no  reason  to  complain  of 
men  whom  I  engaged  without  introduction  simply  because  I  liked 
their  looks. 

If  anyone  reads  through  this  study  of  the  *  Life  of  a  Swiss  Porter,' 
he  may  justly  accuse  me  of  chronicling  small  beer.  I  will  not,  how- 
ever, ple-ad  guilty  to  the  charge  of  having  metaphorically  suckled 
fools.  A  man  like  Melchior  Ragetli,  in  whom  I  have  tried  to 
depict  the  average  servant  of  his  class,  is  neither  a  fool  nor  a 
knave,  but  a  human  being  who  deserves  respect.  It  was  my  object 
to  show  what  amount  of  enterprise  and  what  versatility  the  first 
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steps  in  his  profession  called  into  play ;  afterwards  to  deal  frankly 
with  the  less  attractive  side  of  his  money-making  career.  He  is 
the  same  sort  of  man  as  those  ancestors  of  his  who  fought  at 
Marignano,  and  governed  the  Valtellina.  They  returned  to 
Switzerland  with  the  plunder  of  Lombardy,  and  built  the  old 
houses  which  we  see.  Those  old  houses  bear  pious  inscriptions  on 
their  fronts  ;  and  the  war-beaten  soldiers  who  aged  beneath  their 
roofs  were  honest  un-Italianated  citizens.  So  it  is  with  the 
porters  of  the  present  epoch.  By  careful  toil  and  the  conscien- 
tious discharge  of  responsible  duties,  they  acquire  their  right  to 
carve  a  large  slice  out  of  the  Fremdenindustrie.  Then  they 
retire  to  Emsenau,  build  or  improve  their  homestead,  hew  their 
forest  and  manure  their  fields,  rear  children,  and  live  as  though  a 
foreigner  in  Switzerland  were  never  dreamed  of. 
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'  WHAT  is  one  man's  meat  is  another  man's  poison  '  is  a  proverb 
equally  applicable  to  drinkables  ;  and  rain,  so  desired  by  the  farmer 
in  the  dry  lands,  is  anything  but  agreeable  to  the  holiday-maker 
in  the  Highlands.  My  friend  Colonel  Chutney,  once  of  the  Hon. 
East  India  Company's  service,  but  of  late  years  a  philosopher  at 
large,  is  accustomed  to  express  himself  with  great  freedom  on  this 
subject.  '  The  country  is  dear  to  me,'  he  says,  *  but  an  old  soldier 
who  has  served  it  is  also  to  be  considered.  The  country,  you  all 
tell  me,  is  suffering  from  drought,  but  it  is  always  suffering  from 
one  thing  or  another ;  and  yet  somehow  it  manages  to  get  over 
things,  which  /  don't.  Wet  weather  brings  on  my  rheumatism, 
and  when  it  comes  it  stays.'  The  Colonel  has  other  complaints 
which  make  him  a  little  irritable,  and  unpleasant  to  contend  with 
in  argument ;  and  his  opinions,  which,  after  all,  are  harmless,  re- 
main uncontroverted  except  by  the  ass,  or  the  unwary  stranger 
within  his  gates.  His  government,  unlike  that  of  the  British 
Constitution,  admits  of  the  existence  of  no  Opposition,  but  is 
nevertheless  kindly  and  easy-going.  He  is  hospitable  and  generous. 
Outside  his  little  foibles  I  never  knew  a  man  whose  intelligence 
was  more  mature.  '  The. worst  horse  a  man  can  keep  in  his  stables,' 
he  is  wont  to  say,  '  is  Swelldom  out  of  Swagger ; '  he  loves  his 
comforts,  and  has  discovered  that  '  the  deadliest  enemy  of  Comfort 
is  Pretence.' 

In  pursuance  of  these  principles  he  disregards  all  the  con- 
ventionalities of  fashion,  and  amongst  them  the  universal  exodus 
from  town  in  August.  '  Here  I  am,'  he  observes,  '  the  monarch 
of  all  I  survey ;  a  thousand  hansoms  await  my  nod,  and  every 
man  says,  "  Thank  you,  sir,"  for  a  shilling.  The  club  in  Pall 
Mall  is  my  private  palace,  where  a  hundred  servants  with  obe- 
dient start  fly  to  my  summons.  I  reflect  there  with  compla- 
cency upon  the  sufferings  which  Brown  and  Jones  and  Robinson 
are  undergoing  in  their  various  pursuits  of  pleasure.  Brown  is 
taking  railway  journeys  of  thirty-six  hours  at  a  stretch  upon  the 
Continent,  and  arriving  at  foreign  cities  crammed  to  suffocation 
by  tourists,  or  emptied  by  reports  of  the  cholera.  Jones  has 
taken  a  country  house  in  which  he  is  slowly  being  bored  to  death, 
and  occupies  himself  (in  vain)  in  finding  a  flaw  in  the  terms  of 
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the  agreement  which  imprisons  him  there  till  October.  Robinson 
is  at  the  seaside  in  a  tenement  much  too  small  for  his  family,  and 
in  which  he  more  than  suspects  that  there  is  '  something  wrong 
with  the  drains.' 

The  Colonel  himself  takes  his  people  out  of  town  in  June, 
when  every  beautiful  resort  is  at  his  absolute  disposal,  at  half 
price,  but  never  goes  abroad ;  he  has  been  all  round  the  world 
in  his  time,  and  though  he  admits  there  are  spots  elsewhere  that 
have  their  charms  (it  has  been  written  of  Florence,  for  example, 
that  '  it  makes  one  in  love  with  death  to  be  buried  in  so  sweet 
a  place '),  he  is  convinced  that  for  living  there  is  no  place  like 
old  England.  One  of  the  many  advantages  of  this  arrangement 
is  that  the  Colonel  is  always  at  home  to  his  friends  in  town 
when  everybody  else  is  out  of  it,  and  that  at  his  hospitable  board 
in  August  everybody  who  is  in  London  is  to  be  found. 

Thus  it  came  about  that  on  Wednesday,  August  1 7  last  (a  date 
he  is  likely  to  remember,  though  unmarked  by  a  white  stone),  he 
entertained  quite  a  little  dinner-party.  Brown  was  there,  tele- 
graphed for  from  Constantinople  by  mistake  for  another  Brown, 
and  full  of  his  grievance  and  his  action  against  the  Post  Office 
authorities ;  Jones,  under  pretence  of  consulting  his  lawyer  (in  the 
Pyrenees)  about  getting  free  from  his  country  house,  was  enjoying 
himself  in  town  immensely  ;  Robinson  had  come  from  the  seaside 
with  a  phial  of  the  drinking  water  used  in  his  lodging-house  for 
scientific  examination,  and  until  that  was  settled  he  said  he  owed 
it  to  his  family,  as  the  bread-winner,  that  he  should  not  return 
to  them.  Besides  these  and  my  humble  self,  there  was  the  eminent 
philanthropist  Theophilus  Fad,  who  had  come  post  haste  from 
Geneva,  where  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Criminals  was 
sitting,  to  worry  the  Home  Secretary  about  the  case  of  Mr.  William 
Sykes,  lying  under  sentence  of  death  for  a  family  murder.  The  pro- 
secution had  stated  that  the  prisoner  had  worn  a  soft  billycock  hat, 
and  Fad  had  obtained  evidence  that  it  was  a  hard  one ;  on  which 
discrepancy,  he  said, '  everything  was  turning'  (in  eluding,  whispered 
the  Colonel  to  me  in  confidence,  Fad's  head).  Fad  was  eloquent 
upon  the  drought,  the  continuance  of  which  he  protested  had 
caused  him,  as  a  matter  of  principle,  to  bath  all  his  children  in  soda 
water,  and  was  quite  annoyed  by  Robinson's  generous  offer  of  the 
contents  of  his  phial  when  the  analyst  should  have  done  with  it. 

The  Colonel  was  expressing  his  usual  views  upon  the  subject 
of  the  country's  needs  as  compared  with  his  own,  when  a  clap  of 
thunder  shook  the  house.  Our  hostess  uttered  a  little  cry  of  alarm. 
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'What  can  you  expect,'  murmured  Fad  compassionately, 
*  with  a  husband  who  entertains  such  opinions  ?  For  my  part  I 
wonder  tfre  roof  does  not  open.' 

It  was  lucky  it  didn't,  for  at  that  very  moment  the  rain  came 
down  as  though  a  sluice-gate  in  the  heavens  had  been  pulled  up 
just  over  our  heads. 

'  By  Jingo ! '  cried  the  Colonel,  in  that  sort  of  tone  which  is 
extorted  from  a  generous  soul  in  admiration  of  an  adversary.  That 
was  the  last  thing  we  heard  for  twenty  minutes,  for  the  rain  came 
down  like  stones  from  a  catapult  and  drowned  every  other  sound. 

'This  will  be  welcome  rain  indeed,'  exclaimed  the  philan- 
thropist, as  though  addressing  an  audience  of  deaf  persons ;  '  every 
minute  of  it  is  worth  a  million.' 

The  Colonel  muttered  in  reply  something  which,  fortunately, 
no  one  heard,  and  rubbed  his  left  shoulder  spasmodically ;  every- 
one ('  except  a  few  hobbledehoys  ')  knows  the  effect  of  the  first 
twinge  of  rheumatism. 

The  peals  of  thunder  were  now  following  one  another  in  rapid 
succession,  but  our  hostess  no  longer  regarded  the  war  of  the 
elements ;  she  was  listening  with  anxiety  to  something  the  butler 
was  saying  to  her.  '  Never  mind,'  I  heard  her  reply,  '  do  not  tell 
your  master  unless  it  is  absolutely  necessary.'  She  knew,  sweet 
soul,  that  he  was  suffering,  and  also  how  easily  under  such  cir- 
cumstances he  was  put  out.  I  noticed  her  make  a  piteous  sign 
for  silence  to  Mr.  Fad,  who  was  still  murmuring  '  every  minute  of 
it  is  worth  a  million ' — a  phrase  which  had  struck  his  fancy  as  very 
neat.  Presently  the  butler  spoke  again  to  his  mistress,  and  at 
the  same  time  I  heard  through  the  open  door  a  flutter  of  female 
garments  in  the  hall:  'Please,  ma'am,  it's  druv  all  the  maids 
up  from  below  and  is  coming  upstairs  after  them  pretty  quick.' 

'  Dearest  Adolphus,'  exclaimed  our  hostess  with  a  sort  of  tender 
desperation, '  I  beg  you  not  to  agitate  yourself,  because  it  is  so  bad 
for  your  gout,  but  something  below  stairs  has  burst.' 

'  What  is  it  ?  Champagne  ?  Why  don't  they  get  another 
bottle  ?  '  answered  the  Colonel  testily. 

'  It  is  not  a  bottle,  my  dear ;  the  drains  have  burst.' 

For  a  moment  or  two.  I  thought  our  host  would  have  followed 
their  example.  He  could  not  find  an  ejaculation  worthy  of  the 
occasion  to  act  as  a  safety-valve ;  it  was  not  a  case  of  stuttering, 
where  you  can  suggest  alternatives ;  it  is  impossible  to  offer 
expletives,  like  a  plate  of  mixed  biscuits  on  a  salver,  for  a  gentle- 
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man  in  a  passion  to  choose  from  ;  lie  must  find  his  own  word. 
Eventually,  as  if  in  compensation  for  lost  time,  the  Colonel  found 
several.  The  claps  of  thunder  outside,  however,  were  fortunately 
continuous,  and  drowned  them ;  he  rushed  from  the  room  and 
we  men  all  followed  him. 

The  female  servants  who  were  not  in  the  hall  were  standing  on 
the  top  steps  of  the  kitchen  stairs,  on  which  also  was  a  cat  with  a 
kitten  in  her  mouth,  a  pet  spaniel,  which  it  was  evident  by  its 
piteous  alarm  was  not  a  water-dog,  and,  on  the  lower  steps,  about 
five  hundred  blackbeetles.  In  pictures  of  the  Great  Floods  of 
Moray  the  domestic  animals  are  similarly  portrayed,  on  various 
elevations.  Below,  a  turbid  stream  was  eddying  and  swirling  as 
if  in  doubt  of  the  direction  which  its  malignant  course  should 
take ;  it  had  already  explored  the  kitchen  and  offices  to  the 
height  of  a  foot  or  so,  and  was  evidently  coming  upstairs.  In  the 
middle  of  it  an  old  soldier  and  pensioner  of  the  Colonel's  was 
wading  about  with  his  trousers  tucked  up  to  his  knees,  and  a 
mop  in  his  hand,  vainly  endeavouring  to  push  back  this  Atlantic. 
'  Don't  you  be  afraid,  Gunnel,'  cried  this  faithful  retainer,  '  it's 
only  sufface  water.' 

4  Well,  well,  that's  a  great  comfort,'  cried  Fad  (he  was  standing 
on  the  very  top  step  I  noticed)  ;  '  what  a  pity  some  one  had  not 
thought  of  stopping  up  the  gully-holes  ! ' 

*  How  was  you  to  do  it  unless  you  sat  on  'em  ? '  cried  the  re- 
tainer scornfully. 

The  Colonel  looked  at  Fad  as  though  he  had  a  great  mind  to 
make  use  of  him  in  that  way  even  then,  and  suddenly  shouted, 
1  Cabs  !  cabs  ! '  like  a  lunatic.  Most  of  us  thought  he  said  '  Rats,' 
which  caused  a  stampede  of  half  the  women  to  the  upper  floors, 
where  we  heard  them  locking  the  doors ;  but  he  really  had  meant 
cabs.  *  Send  at  once,'  he  cried,  *  for  the  plumber  and  the  turn- 
cock.' It  seemed  a  forlorn  hope  indeed,  but  yet  the  suggestion 
brought  some  dim  sense  of  help  with  it,  like  the  sending  for  the 
physician  to  some  one  who  has  not  cut  his  throat  from  ear  to  ear 
above  an  hour  or  so. 

'  Shall  I  whistle  for  a  cab  or  a  hansom  ?  '  inquired  Fad,  in  con- 
ciliatory tones. 

It  is  impossible  to  reproduce  the  Colonel's  reply,  in  which  I 
remember  was  some  vehement  reference  to  a  brougham  with  C 
springs  ;  the  effect  of  it,  however,  was  to  set  Fad  blowing  at  the 
cab-whistle  like  ^Eolus. 

In  no  city  in   the  world,  as   our  host   afterwards  observed 
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admiringly,  except  London,  could  cabs  be  found  to  come  to  call  in 
a  thunderstorm  ;  but  we  had  four  of  them  at  the  door  in  a  jiffey. 

1  Where  does  the  nearest  plumber  live  ?  '  cried  the  Colonel. 

'  I  know  nothing  about  him,'  growled  the  driver  of  a  hansom 
cab,  splendidly  lit  up  by  the  lightning  in  his  wet  overalls ;  *  but 
before  I  kept  a  keb  I  was  a  plumber  myself.' 

In  a  moment  the  Colonel  had  him  down  from  his  perch  and 
was  dragging  him  through  the  hall. 

'  My  horse  ! '  gasped  the  wretched  man ;  '  who  will  mind  my 
horse  ? ' 

'  Fad,  mind  his  horse  ! '  cried  the  Colonel,  and  disappeared 
below  stairs  with  his  prey. 

To  mind  a  strange  horse  in  a  thunderstorm  is  not  a  task  to  be 
undertaken  lightly,  even  by  a  philanthropist.  Not  a  man  stirred, 
but  a  noble-hearted  kitchen-maid — a  cross  between  a  Joan  of  Arc 
(only  unfortunately  there  was  no  Ark)  and  Dick  Swiveller's  Mar- 
chioness— at  once  volunteered  for  the  duty.  (She  became  a  mere 
pillar  of  pulp  in  a  moment,  but  she  held  on  to  that  horse  through- 
out the  storm,  and  her  master  gave  her  a  guinea.)  In  the  mean- 
time our  hostess  had  found  the  address  of  their  own  plumber, 
and  I  volunteered  to  fetch  him,  while  Jones  started  off  in  the 
third  cab  for  the  turncock. 

Never  shall  I  forget  that  brief  but  amazing  journey;  we 
seemed  to  be  going  by  lightning  instead  of  gaslight,  and  by  water 
instead  of  by  land. 

We  passed  through  a  region  of  small  houses  built  on  low 
ground,  and  presently  stopped  at  a  little  shop.  The  shutters 
were  closed,  but  a  light  was  shining  through  them,  and  the  shop- 
door  opened  when  I  shook  it.  I  found  myself  in  an  emporium  full 
of  clothing  and  groceries.  A  woman,  bathed  in  tears,  was  seated 
on  a  pile  of  flannels,  with  a  small  boy  by  her  side  clinging  to  a 
pyramid  of  white  sugar,  which  he  alternately  hugged  and  sucked. 

'  What  is  the  matter  ?  '  I  inquired. 

*  We  are  waiting  for  the  water  to  come  up  and  spoil  all  our 
little  property,'  wailed  the  poor  woman  despairingly. 

'  But  I  thought  your  husband  was  a  plumber  ?  '  I  said.  It 
sounded  like  a  speech  out  of  *  Alice  in  Wonderland,'  but  she 
understood  the  ellipsis. 

*  So  he  is.     He's  down  below,  and  up  to  his  neck  in  it,  but 
what  can  he  do  when  all  the  gully-holes  have  busted  ?  ' 

This  seemed  unanswerable  ;  under  any  other  circumstances  I 
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should  have  expressed  sympathy  and  condolence,  but,  as  the 
Colonel's  agent,  I  felt  I  ought  to  put  in  a  word  for  him.  It  was 
plain  the  plumber  could  do  nothing  either  for  him  or  himself,  but 
in  the  former  case  he  would,  at  all  events,  be  paid  for  it. 

*  I  suppose,'  I  murmured  doubtfully, '  that  your  husband  could 
not  come  to  Colonel  Chutney's  ?  His  gully-holes  have  also 
busted.' 

I  used  her  own  word  in  order  not  to  hurt  her  feelings  by  any 
suggestion  of  superiority,  but,  as  it  turned  out,  I  might  just  as 
well  have  spoken  grammatically. 

She  slipped  off  the  pile  of  flannel  and  put  her  arms  akimbo 
in  an  instant.  , 

'  Go  to  Bath  with  your  Colonel  Chutney  ! '  she  exclaimed  with 
vehement  indignation.  (Bath,  which  would  have  been  apposite 
enough,  was  not,  I  regret  to  say,  the  locality  mentioned.)  '  Do  you 
suppose,  when  there's  a  flood  in  his  own  house,  as  my  husband ' 

I  could  hear  nothing  more,  for  I  was  in  the  cab  by  that  time, 
crying,  '  Home !  home ! '  (like  Appius  Claudius),  but  I  can  see 
even  now  that  outraged  woman,  by  the  lightning  flash,  standing 
at  the  open  door  and  anathematising  the  selfishness  of  man  in 
my  humble  person. 

Eeturned  from  my  bootless  errand  I  found  the  inundation  at 
the  Colonel's  considerably  increased.  He  had  got  the  turncock 
and  so  many  other  assistants  that  I  believe  they  made  the  water 
rise  by  their  very  presence,  like  stones  thrown  into  a  tub. 
When  all  the  doors  were  shut  the  water  rose  about  an  inch  a 
second,  and  when  they  were  opened  it  rushed  in  instead  of  out, 
and  rose  still  higher.  The  turncock  was  not  of  the  slightest  use, 
and  confessed  as  much,  but  it  comforted  the  Colonel  to  have  him ; 
he  took  a  fiendish  satisfaction  in  telling  the  messengers  who  had 
been  sent  on  to  the  man  from  his  own  dwelling,  and  who  rang  our 
bell  about  five  times  a  minute,  that  he  was  particularly  engaged 
and  couldn't  come. 

The  mistress  of  the  house  had  behaved  throughout  this  hurly- 
burly  with  the  utmost  philosophy  and  patience,  but  suddenly 
she  clasped  her  hands,  and  in  an  agonised  voice  exclaimed,  '  My 
tea,  my  tea  ! ' 

'  Can't  be  got,  my  dear,'  said  the  Colonel  curtly ;  '  the  kitchen 
fire's  been  under  water  these  ten  minutes.' 

'  My  chest  of  tea,'  she  pleaded  piteously.  '  It's  in  the  cellar, 
and  it  will  all  be  spoilt ! ' 

At  once  everybody  began  to  remember  something  valuable 
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that  was  locked  up  downstairs  below  highwater  mark,  so  to  speak, 
and  was  being  utterly  destroyed  ;  stores  in  the  housekeeper's 
room ;  and  even  ball-dresses  in  a  box  in  the  lady's-maid's  depart- 
ment next  to  it.  Then  prodigies  of  valour  were  performed  by  the 
whole  strength  of  the  company.  I  know  now  what  heroism  is 
evoked  in  the  human  breast  by  the  prospect  of  salvage.  Brown, 
Jones,  and  Eobinson — every  man,  in  short,  but  Fad,  who  had  gone 
home  in  the  fourth  cab — went  down  into  the  deep  and  saved 
something.  I  myself  brought  up  and  laid  at  the  hostess's  feet, 
like  a  faithful  retriever,  a  yellow  mass  of  dripping  something, 
which  might  have  been  a  ball-dress,  but  in  which  she  would  cer- 
tainly never  again  appear,  except  perhaps  at  a  fancy  ball  in  the 
character  of  Undine.  The  whole  proceedings  reminded  one  of 
those  maritime  dramas  at  the  transpontine  theatres  advertised 
*  with  real  water.'  The  Colonel  himself  (whom  we  dubbed  Admiral) 
was  everywhere,  like  a  water  Ariel,  superintending  operations,  or 
only  suspending  them  to  count  his  waistcoat  buttons.  A  famous 
story  in  the  old  '  Penny  Magazine '  had  recurred  to  his  memory 
wherein  a  wild-duck  shooter,  overtaken  by  the  tide,  and  holding  on 
to  his  gun  fixed  in  the  mud,  calculates  the  falling  of  the  stream 
in  a  similar  manner.  When  the  Colonel's  second  stud  ceased  to 
be  submerged  he  knew  that  the  waters  were  subsiding  in  his 
gully-holes. 

On  the  spectacle  which  his  once  neatly-appointed  offices  below 
stairs  presented  when  the  flood  finally  withdrew  it  would  be 
melancholy  to  dwell.  Influenced  by  friendship — and  unlimited 
champagne — we  remained  to  assist  in  removing  some  of  the 
mud  for  him  till  after  midnight ;  but  where  once  had  been  the 
cleanest  of  kitchens  there  was  even  then  what  looked  more  like 
a  kitchen-garden.  On  the  other  hand,  '  where  once  the  garden 
smiled  '  there  was  a  swamp. 

Our  hostess  had  a  very  friendly  letter  from  Fad  the  next 
morning,  expressing  his  regret  for  not  having  wished  her  good- 
night. *  You  were  all  so  busy,'  he  wrote,  4  that  I  had  not  the 
heart  to  disturb  you.  Poor  Sykes,  as  you  have  doubtless  read, 
was  hanged  this  morning.  He  confessed ;  but  it  was  no  less  a 
judicial  murder.  I  am  afraid  you  will  be  suffering  some  personal 
inconvenience  from  the  consequences  of  last  night's  thunderstorm ; 
but  you  and  your  excellent  husband  will  be  more  than  consoled,  I 
know,  by  the  general  good  it  has  effected.  Every  moment  of  that 
welcome  rain  was  worth  a  million.'  This  letter,  I  need  hardly  say, 
was  never  shown  to  the  Colonel. 
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IT  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  almost  everybody  has  a  charac- 
ter, be  the  same  more  or  less,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  as  the  case 
may  be.  The  exception,  in  fact,  need  only  be  made  in  favour  of 
imbecile  persons  and  idiots,  who  usually  possess  no  character  at 
all  to  speak  of,  or  whose  character  is,  at  least,  of  a  decidedly  nega- 
tive and  uninteresting  variety.  Even  those  good  people  whom 
the  uncompromising  Scotch  law  describes  with  charming  concise- 
ness as  '  furious  or  fatuous,'  and  delivers  over  to  the  cognisance  of 
their  *  proximate  agnate,'  must  needs  possess  at  least  so  much  of 
character  as  is  implied  in  the  mere  fact  of  their  furiousness  or 
their  fatuity,  as  circumstances  may  determine.  And  furthermore, 
roughly  speaking,  no  two  of  these  characters  are  ever  absolutely 
identical.  The  range  of  idiosyncrasy  is  practically  infinite.  Just 
as  out  of  two  eyes,  one  nose,  a  single  mouth,  and  a  chin  with  the 
appendages  thereof,  hirsute  or  otherwise,  the  whole  vast  variety  of 
human  faces  can  be  built  up,  with  no  two  exactly  alike  ;  so,  out 
of  a  few  main  mental  traits  variously  combined  in  diverse  fashions, 
the  whole  vast  variety  of  human  character  can  be  mixed  and  com- 
pounded to  an  almost  infinite  extent.  To  be  sure,  there  are  some 
large  classes  of  mankind  so  utterly  common-place  and  similar 
that  from  a  casual  acquaintance  it  is  hard  to  distinguish  the 
individuality  of  one  of  them  from  that  of  the  other :  just  as  there 
are  large  classes  of  typical  faces,  such  as  the  Hodge,  the  'Arry, 
the  Jemimer  Ann,  and  the  Mrs.  Brown,  which  appear  at  first 
sight  absolutely  identical.  But  when  you  come  to  know  the 
Hodges  and  the  'Arries  personally,  you  find  that  as  one  Hodge 
differs  slightly  from  another  in  countenance,  so  do  even  they  differ 
slightly  from  one  another  in  traits  of  character  and  intellectual 
faculty.  No  two  human  beings  on  this  earth — not  even  twins — 
are  ever  so  utterly  and  absolutely  alike  that  those  who  have  known 
them  familiarly  for  years  fail  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other. 

The  problem  of  this  difference  of  idiosyncrasy,  indeed,  is  one 
so  intimately  bound  up  with  all  our  ideas  of  our  own  origin  and 
nature  that  it  well  deserves  a  few  minutes'  consideration  at  the 
hands  of  the  impartial  psychological  philosopher.  It  has  for 
each  of  us  a  personal  interest  and  importance  as  well ;  for  each  of 
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us  wishes  naturally  to  know  how  and  why  he  happened  to  come 
by  his  own  charming  and  admirable  character.  Yet,  unhappily, 
while  there  is  no  subject  on  earth  so  interesting  as  ourselves  (the 
one  theme  on  which  '  all  men  are  fluent  and  none  agreeable '), 
there  is  none  upon  which  the  views  and  opinions  of  other  people 
appear  to  us  all  so  lamentably  shallow  and  lacking  in  insight. 
They  talk  about  us,  forsooth,  exactly  as  if — well,  exactly  as  if  we 
were  other  people.  They  bluntly  ignore  those  delicate  and  subtle 
distinctions  of  idiosyncrasy  which  raise  each  of  us,  viewed  with 
his  own  introspective  eyeglase,  into  a  class  by  himself,  infinitely 
superior  to  the  rest  of  creation. 

Let  us  see  how  far  we  can  gain  any  light  from  the  doctrine  of 
heredity  on  this  curious  question  of  the  origin  of  character. 

If  a  white  man  marries  a  negro,  their  children,  boys  and  girls 
alike,  are  all  mulattos.     Let  us  make  to  ourselves  no  illusions  or 
mistakes  upon  this  score :  each  one  is  simply  and  solely  a  pure 
mulatto,    exactly   halfway  in  colour,  feature,  hair,  and  stature, 
between  his  father's  race  and  his  mother's.     People  who  have  not 
lived  in  a  mixed  community  of  blacks  and  whites  often  ignore  or 
misunderstand  this  fundamental  fact  of  hereditary   philosophy : 
they  imagine  that  one  of  the  children  of  such  a  marriage  may  be 
light  brown,  and  another  dark  brown ;  one  almost  white,  and  one 
almost  black ;  that  the  resulting  strains  may  to  a  great  extent  be 
mingled  indefinitely  and  in  varying  proportions.     Not  a  bit  of  it. 
A  mulatto  is  a  mulatto,  and  a  quadroon  is  a  quadroon,  with  just 
one-half  and  one-fourth  of  negro  blood  respectively ;  and  anybody 
who  has  once  lived  in  an  ex-slave-owning  country  can  pick  out  the 
proportion  of  black  or  white  elements  in  any  particular   brown 
person  he  meets  with  as  much  accuracy  as  the  stud-book  shows  in 
recording  the  pedigree  of  famous  race-horses.   Black  and  white  pro- 
duce mulattos — all  mulattos  alike,  to  a  shade  of  identity  ;  mulatto 
and  white  produce  quadroon — all  quadroon  and  no  mistake  about  it; 
mulatto  and  black  produce  sambo ;  quadroon  and  white  give  us 
octoroon ;  and  so  forth  ad  infinitum.     After  the  third  cross  per- 
sistently in  either  direction,  the  strain  of  which  less  than  one- 
eighth  persists  becomes  at  last  practically  indistinguishable,  and 
the  child  is  'white  by  law,'  or  *  black  by  law,'  as  the  case  may  be, 
without  the  faintest  mark  of  its  slight  opposite  intermixture.     I 
speak  here  of  facts  which  I  have  carefully  examined  at  first  hand ; 
all  the  nonsensical  talk  about  finger-nails  and  knuckles,  and  per- 
sistence of  the  negro  type  for  ever,  is  pure  unmitigated  slave- 
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owning  prejudice.  The  child  of  an  octoroon  by  a  white  man  is 
simply  white  ;  and  no  acuteness  on  earth,  no  scrutiny  conceivable 
would  ever  discover  the  one-sixteenth  share  of  black  blood  by 
any  possible  test  save  documentary  evidence. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  clear,  physical,  and  almost  mathemati- 
cally demonstrable  case,  showing  that,  so  far  as  regards  bodily 
peculiarities  at  least,  the  child  is  on  the  average  just  equally 
compounded  of  traits  derived  from  both  its  parents.  Among 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  mulatto  and  quadroon  children  whom  I 
have  observed,  I  have  never  known  a  single  genuine  instance  to 
the  contrary.  Heredity  comes  out  exactly  true :  you  get  just  as 
much  of  each  colour  in  every  case  as  you  would  naturally  expect 
to  do  from  a  mixture  of  given  proportions.  In  other  words,  all 
mulattos  are  recognisably  different  from  all  quadroons,  and  all 
quadroons  from  all  octoroons  or  all  sambos. 

This  simple  fact,  I  venture  to  think,  gives  us  at  once  the  real 
key  to  the  whole  complex  problem  of  idiosyncrasy  and  character. 
Every  child  on  the  average  represents  one-half  its  father  and  one- 
half  its  mother.  It  is  a  Jones  in  this,  and  in  that  a  Eobinson. 
Here  it  takes  after  its  grandfather  the  earl,  and  there  it  resembles 
its  grandmother  the  washerwoman.  These  traits  it  derives  from 
the  distinguished  De  Montmorencies,  and  those  from  the  family 
of  the  late  lamented  Mr.  Peace  the  burglar.  But  on  the  whole, 
however  diversely  and  curiously  the  various  individual  peculiari- 
ties may  be  compounded,  it  is  at  bottom  a  Robinson-Jones,  a 
complex  of  all  its  converging  strains,  its  diverse  noble  and 
ignoble  ancestors.  It  represents  a  cumulative  effect  of  antecedent 
causes,  all  of  which  it  shares  equally  on  the  average  with  every 
one  of  its  brothers  and  sisters. 

How  does  it  happen,  then,  suggests  the  easy  objector,  that  two 
brothers  or  two  sisters,  born  of  the  same  father  and  mother, 
twins  it  may  even  be,  'are  often  more  unlike  each  other  in 
character  and  mental  qualities  than  any  two  ordinary  strangers '  ? 
Well,  the  answer  simply  is,  it  doesn't  happen.  Make  sure  of  your 
facts  before  you  begin  to  philosophise  upon  them.  Children  of 
the  same  parents  are  always  very  much  like  one  another  in  all 
essential  fundamentals  ;  they  may  differ  a  good  deal  among  them- 
selves, but  their  differences  are  really  and  truly  as  nothing  com- 
pared with  the  vast  complexity  of  their  resemblances.  The  case 
of  twins,  in  fact,  is  a  peculiarly  unfortunate  one  to  allege  in 
this  respect,  ,for  Mr.  Gal  ton  has  collected  an  immense  mass  of 
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evidence  tending  to  show  that  just  as  twins  usually  resemble  one 
another,  almost  indistinguishably,  in  face  and  feature,  so  do  they 
resemble  one  another  almost  as  narrowly  in  character  and  intellect. 
I  know  an  instance  myself  of  two  twin  sisters,  one  of  whom  has 
lived  all  her  life  in  India,  and  the  other  in  England,  but  who,  in 
spite  of  this  difference  in  circumstances,  preserve  so  entirely  their 
original  identity  of  form  and  nature  that  I  do  not  myself  in  the 
least  discriminate  between  them  in  any  way,  mentally  or  physi- 
cally, though  they  happen  to  be  members  of  my  own  family.  It 
does  not  at  all  matter  to  me  whether  it  was  Polly  who  said  a 
thing  or  Lucy.  I  regard  it  in  either  case  as  a  simple  expression  of 
the  Polly-Lucian  shade  of  character.  This  is  the  rule  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten ;  twins  are  all  but  absolutely  identical. 

Still,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  idiosyncrasy,  and  the  reason  for 
its  existence  is  a  very  simple  one.  Each  separate  human  being, 
it  is  true,  is  on  the  average  an  equal  compound  of  his  father 
and  his  mother,  his  grandfathers  and  grandmothers ;  but  not 
necessarily  or  even  probably  the  same  compound.  Suppose  you 
take  a  lot  of  red  and  white  ivory  billiard  balls,  say  a  thousand,  and 
cast  them  down  upon  the  surface  of  the  billiard-board.  Let  five 
hundred  be  red  and  five  hundred  white  ;  then  every  time  the 
total  result  will  be  in  one  sense  the  same,  while  in  another  sense 
it  will  be  quite  different.  For  there  will  always  be  five  hundred 
of  each,  but  the  arrangement  will  never  be  exactly  identical ; 
each  throw  will  give  you  a  new  combination  of  the  balls — a  com- 
bination which  will  often  put  a  totally  different  aspect  upon  the 
entire  picture.  Now,  in  the  case  of  a  human  being  you  deal  with 
infinitely  more  subtle  factors,  combined  in  infinitely  more  subtle 
fashions.  Father  and  mother  have  each  in  their  being  myriads 
of  traits,  both  mental  and  physical,  any  one  of  which  may  equally 
happen  to  be  handed  down  to  any  of  their  children.  And  the 
traits  handed  down  from  each  may  not  happen  to  be  by  any  means 
always  the  same  in  the  same  family.  Though  each  child  resem- 
bles equally  on  the  average  both  father  and  mother,  yet  this  child 
may  resemble  the  father  in  this,  and  that  child  in  that ;  each  may 
combine  in  any  possible  complexity  of  intermixture  traits  derived 
from  either  at  random. 

Here,  for  example,  are  an  English  father  with  light  hair  and 
blue  eyes ;  a  Spanish  mother  with  black  locks,  an  iris  dark  as 
night,  and  a  full,  olive-coloured  southern  complexion.  Clearly 
the  children  may  differ  indefinitely  in  appearance,  some  with 
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darker  eyes,  some  with  lighter;  some  as  men  may  grow  dark  brown 
beards,  and  some  may  have  black  whiskers  and  hazel  eyes,  and 
clear  half-Spanish  dusky  skin.  One  may  have  wavy  hair  like 
the  mother,  yet  almost  as  light  in  hue  as  the  father's ;  another 
may  have  it  rather  straight,  but  dark.  Similarly,  too,  with  the 
features.  The  forehead  and  chin  may  resemble  the  father,  the 
nose  and  mouth  may  rather  approximate  to  the  maternal  pattern. 
So,  at  least,  we  often  say  in  our  folly ;  but  in  reality,  when  we 
come  to  examine  closely,  we  see  that  no  single  feature,  even,  owes 
everything  absolutely  to  one  parent  only.  Those  dark  eyes  may 
indeed  be  Spanish  in  colour,  with  a  gleam  of  bull-fighting  in 
their  cruel  depths,  but  they  are  set  in  the  head  after  an  English 
pattern,  and  have  an  English  solidity  of  Philistine  hardness. 
That  pretty  little  nose  may  have  much  of  the  father  in  the  bridge 
and  the  tip,  but  don't  you  catch  faint  hints  of  the  mother,  too,  in 
the  quivering  nostril  and  the  expanded  wings  ?  The  chin  recalls 
an  Andalusian  type,  to  be  sure,  but  the  tiny  fold  of  flesh  beneath 
foreshadows  the  fat  double  crease  of  later  life  derived  from  that 
old  burly  Lincolnshire  grandfather.  And  so  on  throughout.  Not 
a  feature  of  the  face  that  is  not  true  at  bottom,  in  one  point  or 
another,  to  both  its  ancestries  ;  not  a  shade  of  expression  that  does 
not  recall  in  varying  degrees  some  mingled  traits  of  either  parent. 
The  number  of  possible  traits,  then,  are  so  immense,  and  the 
modes  of  their  possible  combination  so  infinite,  that  no  two 
people,  not  even  twins,  ever  come  out  exactly  similar.  Box  and 
Cox  are  twain,  not  one ;  the  Corsican  Brothers  are  known  as  a 
pair  to  their  intimate  circle.  Nevertheless,  brothers  and  sisters 
do,  on  the  whole,  closely  resemble  one  another,  and  this  we  all  of 
us  instinctively  recognise  whenever  we  talk  of  a  family  likeness. 
These  family  likenesses  are  almost  always  far  stronger,  both  in  mind 
and  body,  than  members  of  the  incriminated  family  itself  ever 
care  at  all  to  recognise.  It  often  happens,  for  instance,  that  Fred 
and  Keginald  fail  to  perceive  the  faintest  resemblance  between 
their  sisters  Maud  and  Edith.  But  a  stranger  looking  through 
the  family  album  (poor  victimized  martyr)  says  to  Fred,  as  he 
comes  upon  one  of  their  photographs,  t  I'm  quite  sure  that's  one 
of  your  sisters,  but  which  is  it,  Miss  Maud  or  Miss  Edith  ? '  Nay, 
I  have  even  known  a  father  himself  mistake  a  portrait  of  Maud 
for  Edith.  The  photograph  obscured  some  external  difference  of 
tint  or  complexion,  and  therefore  brought  out  in  stronger  relief 
the  underlying  similarity  of  feature  and  expression.  It  must 
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have  happened  to  most  men  to  be  mistaken  for  their  own  brothers 
by  people  who  had  never  seen  them  before,  though  they  them- 
selves, looking  complacently  in  the  truth-telling  glass,  can  hardly 
imagine  how  anyone  on  earth  could  take  them  for  such  a  fellow 
as  Tom  or  Theodore.  Tom's  so  very  much  plainer  than  they 
are,  and  Theodore  looks  so  infinitely  less  gentlemanly.  All 
round,  in  short,  families  resemble  one  another,  and  it  tis  only 
after  a  considerable  acquaintance  with  their  minuter  details 
that  strangers  really  begin  accurately  to  distinguish  certain  of 
their  members.  To  themselves  the  differences  mask  the  likeness, 
to  outsiders  the  likenesses  mask  the  difference. 

It  is  just  the  same,  be  sure,  in  mental  matters.  There  are 
family  characters  and  family  intelligences,  as  there  are  family 
faces  and  family  figures.  Each  individual  member  of  the  brood 
has  his  own  variety  of  this  typical  character,  but  in  all  its  basis 
is  more  or  less  persistent,  though  any  one  particular  trait,  even 
the  most  marked,  may  be  wanting,  or  actually  replaced  by  its 
exact  opposite.  Still,  viewing  the  family  idiosyncrasies  as  a 
whole,  each  ^member  is  pretty  sure  to  possess  a  very  consider- 
able number  of  peculiarities  more  or  less  in  common  with  all 
the  remainder.  True,  Jane  may  be  passionate  while  Emily  is 
sulky  ;  Dick  may  be  a  spendthrift,  while  Thomas  is  a  miser.  But 
Jane  and  Dick  are  both  humorous,  Emily  and  Thomas  both 
musical,  Thomas  and  Dick  both  sensitive,  Emily  and  Jane  both 
sentimental,  and  all  four  of  them  alike  vindictive,  alike  intelligent, 
alike  satirical,  and  alike  fond  of  pets  and  animals.  Look  at  the 
persistent  Tennysonian  tone  in  Charles  and  Alfred  Tennyson ; 
look  at  the  parodying  power  of  the  two  Smiths  in  '  Eejected 
Addresses  ' ;  look  at  the  Caracci,  the  Kossettis,  the  Herschels,  and 
then  say  whether  even  minute  touches  of  taste  and  sentiment 
do  not  come  out  alike  in  brothers  and  sisters.  Almost  everybody 
who  meets  brothers  or  sisters  or  cousins  of  his  own  after  a  long 
separation  (when  use  has  not  dulled  his  apprehension  of  the  facts) 
must  have  noticed,  with  mingled  amusement  and  dissatisfaction, 
in  ten  thousand  little  ways  and  sayings  how  very  closely  he  and 
they  resemble  one  another.  Sometimes  the  very  catchwords  and 
phrases  they  use,  their  pet  aversions  and  their  pet  sympathies, 
turn  out  at  every  twist  of  life  to  be  absurdly  identical,  One  may 
even  be  made  aware  of  one's  own  unsuspected  and  unobtrusive 
failings  by  observing  them,  as  in  a  mirror,  in  the  minds  of  one's 
relations,  like  King  George's  middy  in  Mr.  Gilbert's  story,  who 
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meets  himself  on  an  enchanted  island,  and  considers  his  double 
the  most  disagreeable  fellow  he  ever  came  across. 

Why  is  it,  then,  that  most  people  won't  admit  their  own 
essential  unity  and  identity  of  character  with  their  brothers  and 
their  sisters,  their  cousins  and  their  aunts  ?  Vanity,  vanity,  pure 
human  vanity,  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  their  violent  reluctance. 
Every  man  flatters  himself  at  heart  that  he  possesses  an  immense 
number  of  admirable  traits  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  and 
inferior  members  of  his  own  family.  Those  spurious  imitations 
may  indeed  resemble  him  somewhat  in  the  rough,  as  coarse 
pottery  resembles  eggshell  porcelain  ;  but  they  lack  that  delicacy, 
that  refinement,  that  native  grace  and  finishing  touch  of  character 
which  distinguish  Himself,  the  cream  and  flower  of  his  entire 
kindred,  from  all  the  rest  of  a  doubtless  worthy  but  very  inferior 
family.  I  fancy  I  see  you  now — you,  even  you,  my  excellent 
critic — with  that  graceful  cynical  smile  of  yours  playing  lambent 
upon  your  intellectual  upper  lip,  while  you  loll  at  your  ease  in 
your  club  armchair,  and  murmur  to  yourself  complacently  as 
you  read,  'The  idea  of  identifying  me  with  my  brother  Tom, 
for  instance !  Me,  a  cultivated,  intelligent  university  man, 
with  that  stolid,  stupid  Philistine  sugar-broker !  If  only  I'd  his 
wealth,  how  differently  I'd  use  it !  The  notion's  simply  too 
ridiculous !  Why,  I'm  worth  a  dozen  of  him ! '  '  My  dear  sir, 
believe  me,  at  this  very  moment  your  brother  Tom,  glancing 
hastily  through  the  pages  of  the  present  paper  in  an  interval 
of  relaxation  on  his  way  home  by  Metropolitan  Eailway  from 
his  lair  in  the  city,  is  observing  with  a  corresponding  calm 
smile  of  superiority  to  himself,  'Ha,  ha,  what  an  absurd  idea 
of  this  magazine  fellow,  to  tell  me  I'm  no  better  than  my  brother 
Jack,  that  briefless  barrister !  Jack,  indeed,  in  the  name  of  all 
that's  ridiculous !  If  only,  now,  I'd  had  his  advantages  and  his 
education — sent  to  Rugby  and  Oxford  for  the  best  years  of  his 
life,  while  I  was  stuck  at  seventeen  into  a  broker's  office  to  shift 
for  myself  and  pick  up  my  own  living !  And  yet,  what  has  my 
native  talent  and  industry  enabled  me  to  do  ?  Here  am  I  at 
barely  fifty  a  wealthy  citizen,  in  spite  of  all  my  disadvantages, 
while  he,  poor  idle  dog,  has  never  been  able  to  secure  as  much  as 
a  brief,  with  all  his  learning !  I'm  fifty  per  cent,  a  better  man 
than  he  is  ! '  Vanity  of  vanities,  saith  the  preacher,  all  is  vanity. 

The  fact  is,  if  we  want  impartially  to  discuss  this  question  of 
characters  we  must  each  leave  .our  own  super  naturally  beautiful 
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character  out  of  the  question,  and  think  only  of  the  vastly 
inferior  and  ordinary  characters  of  other  people.  We  mustn't 
even  allege  striking  instances  from  the  history  of  our  sisters,  our 
cousins,  and  our  aunts,  because  there,  on  the  one  hand,  our  calm 
sense  of  the  excellence  of  the  stock  from  which  we  ourselves  are 
the  final  flower  and  topmost  outcome  is  apt  to  prejudice  our 
better  judgment,  while  on  the  other  hand  our  natural  contempt 
for  the  gross  shortcomings  of  our  near  relations  under  such 
closely  similar  circumstances,  when  compared  with  our  own 
virtues  and  strong  points,  is  liable  to  beget  in  us  too  lordly  a 
superciliousness  towards  their  obvious  failings.  It  is  best  entirely 
to  dismiss  from  consideration  all  the  persons  standing  to  ourselves 
within  the  list  of  prohibited  degrees  set  forth  in  the  Prayer  Book, 
to  abstain  from  too  fond  an  affection  for  our  grandmother,  and  to 
concentrate  our  attention  wholly  on  the  persons  of  that  common 
vulgar  herd  of  outsiders  falling  as  aforesaid  under  the  contemptible 
category  of  other  people. 

Examined  from  this  impartial  and  objective  point  of  view, 
then,  other  families  beside  our  own  show  us  at  once  how  much 
light  may  be  cast  upon  the  origin  of  character  by  the  study  of 
fathers  and  mothers,  brothers  and  sisters,  first  and  second  cousins, 
and  so  forth  indefinitely.  Mr.  Gralton's  exhaustive  paper  upon 
the  habits  and  manners  of  the  common  twin  is  an  admirable 
example  of  the  precise  results  that  may  be  obtained  by  such 
minute  and  accurate  objective  study  of  hereditary  peculiarities. 
For  it  must  always  be  remembered  that  two  brothers  ought  by 
nature  to  resemble  one  another  far  more  closely  than  father  and 
son.  People  often  wonder  why  such-and-such  a  great  man's  son 
should  not  be  a  great  man  also ;  they  ought,  if  logical,  rather  to 
ask  why  his  brothers  and  sisters  were  not  all  of  them  equally 
great  men  and  women.  I  will  not  insult  the  intelligence  of  the 
reader  by  pointing  out  to  him  why  this  should  be — why  the 
father's  traits  in  such  a  case  should  be  diluted  just  one  half  by 
the  equal  intermixture  derived  from  the  mother.  For  the  same 
reason,  of  course,  two  sisters  ought  by  nature  to  resemble  one 
another  far  more  closely  than  mother  and  daughter.  Again,  a 
son  ought  on  the  average  to  resemble  his  father  in  character  some- 
what more  closely  than  he  resembles  his  mother,  because  in  the 
one  case  the  identity  of  sex  will  cause  certain  necessary  approxima- 
tions, and  in  the  other  case  the  diversity  of  sex  will  cause  certain 
necessary  divergencies.  The  barber  in  Leech's  picture  explains 
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his  young  customer's  defective  whiskers  on  the  ground  that  he 
probably  l  took  after  his  ma ! '  but  experience  shows  that  in  such 
matters  men  usually  '  take  after  their  pa '  instead.  Once  more, 
for  a  similar  reason  two  brothers  will  tend  to  resemble  one 
another,  time  and  again,  somewhat  more  closely  than  a  brother 
and  a  sister.  Furthermore,  the  two  elder  children  and  the  two 
younger  will  tend  to  resemble  one  another  more,  as  a  rule,  than 
the  eldest  resembles  the  youngest,  and  for  a  very  sufficient 
reason,  because  all  the  habits  and  constitution  of  the  two  parents 
are  liable  to  change  from  time  to  time,  and  especially  after  a  long 
interval  of  years.  Hence  it  will  follow  by  parity  of  reasoning 
that  two  brothers  or  two  sisters,  born  twins,  will  tend  to  resemble 
one  another  on  the  average  far  more  intimately  than  do  any  two 
other  members  even  of  the  same  family.  The  rationale  of  this  is 
clear.  They  are  both  the  children  of  the  one  father  and  the  one 
mother ;  they  are  both  of  the  same  sex ;  and  they  are  both  born 
at  the  same  time,  and  therefore  under  exactly  the  same  conditions 
of  age,  health,  habit,  and  constitution  on  the  part  of  both 
parents. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  crucial  instance  by  which  we  may  test 
the  physical  and  psychical  correctness  of  this  our  general  a  priori 
principle.  If  character  results  in  the  way  I  say  it  does — if  it  is  a 
product  of  the  interaction  of  two  independent  sets  of  factors, 
derived  equally  on  the  whole  from  father  and  mother — then  it 
will  follow  that,  mentally  and  physically,  twins  will  far  more 
closely  resemble  one  another  than  ordinary  brothers  and  sisters 
do.  Now,  does  the  case  of  twins  bear  out  in  actual  fact  this 
debated  deductive  conclusion  ?  Common  experience  tells  us  that 
it  does,  and  Mr.  Galton  has  supplemented  that  fallible  and  hasty 
guide  by  the  most  rigorous  inductive  collection  of  instances. 
The  result  of  his  investigation  is  simply  this,  that  many  twins  do 
actually  behave  under  similar  circumstances  in  almost  identical 
manners,  that  their  characters  often  come  as  close  to  one  another 
as  it  is  possible  for  the  characters  of  two  human  beings  to  come, 
and  that  even  where  the  conditions  of  later  life  have  been 
extremely  different,  the  original  likeness  of  type  often  persists  to 
the  very  end,  in  spite  of  superficial  variations  in  style  or  habit  of 
living.  Some  of  his  stories,  carefully  verified,  are  very  funny.  I 
will  supplement  them  by  two  of  my  own.  In  one  case  a  couple 
of  twins,  men,  had  a  quarrel  over  a  perfectly  unimportant  matter. 
They  came  to  very  high  words,  and  parted  from  one  another  in 
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bad  blood.  On  returning  to  their  rooms — they  lived  apart — each 
of  them  suffered  from  a  fit  of  remorse,  and  sat  down  to  write  a 
letter  of  contrition  to  the  other,  to  be  delivered  by  the  morning 
post.  After  writing  it  one  brother  read  his  letter  over,  and, 
recalling  the  cause  of  quarrel,  added  at  once  a  long  postscript, 
justifying  himself,  and  reopening  the  whole  question  at  issue. 
The  other  brother  posted  his  note  at  once,  but  thinking  the 
matter  over  quietly,  afterwards  regretted  his  action  again,  and 
supplemented  it  by  a  second  palinodia,  almost  unsaying  what  he 
had  said  in  the  first  one.  I  saw  all  three  letters  myself  the  next 
morning,  and  was  simply  amazed  at  their  absolute  sameness  of 
feeling  and  expression. 

The  other  story  relates  to  a  fact  which  happened,  not  to  twins, 
but  to  two  successive  brothers  extremely  like  one  another  in 
build  and  feature,  and  evidently  modelled  in  mind  and  character 
on  the  self-same  mould.  It  is  only  a  small  incident,  but  as  I  can 
vouch  for  the  correctness  of  the  minute  details,  it  has  a  certain 
psychological  interest  of  its  own.  They  met  a  lady  dressed  in 
blue,  whom  they  had  never  seen  before,  at  a  military  dance. 
Each  of  them  asked  at  once  to  be  introduced  to  her  at  first  sight ; 
each  asked  the  same  officer  for  an  introduction  (though  they  had 
several  friends  in  common  present) ;  each  described  her  in  the 
same  way,  not  as  *  the  lady  in  blue '  (the  most  obvious  point  of 
appearance  about  her),  but  as  '  the  lady  with  the  beautiful  ears ; ' 
each  fell  desperately  in  love  with  her  offhand ;  and  each  asked 
her  for  a  particular  flower  out  of  a  little  bouquet  containing  four 
or  five  more  conspicuous  blossoms.  Finally,  each  came  up  at  the 
end  of  the  evening  to  confide  in  the  same  married  lady  of  their 
acquaintance  their  desire  to  see  more  of  the  beautiful  stranger. 
Now,  small  as  are  all  these  little  coincidences,  they  nevertheless 
show,  to  my  mind,  a  more  profound  identity  of  mental  fibre  than 
far  larger  and  more  important  matters  of  life  could  do.  For 
on  great  emergencies  or  in  the  great  affairs  of  one's  conduct  it  is 
only  natural  that  somewhat  similar  characters,  being  governed  by 
the  same  general  emotions,  should  act  on  the  whole  very  much 
alike  ;  while  often,  on  the  other  hand,  a  particular  difference  will 
make  the  action  of  similar  characters  at  a  special  crisis  extremely 
divergent.  Thus  the  two  Newmans,  essentially  the  same  in  fibre, 
both  re-examining  their  creed  at  a  certain  epoch  of  life,  follow  out 
their  own  logical  conclusions  with  rigorous  precision,  one  to  Free 
Thought,  the  other  to  the  Cardinalate — so  that  outsiders  would 
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be  apt  to  say  at  first  sight,  *  What  a  striking  difference  between 
two  brothers  ! '  But  the  exact  identity  of  tastes  and  preferences 
shown  in  these  minute  touches  of  feeling — the  choice  of  an  intro- 
ducer, the  phrase  about  the  ears,  the  selection  of  a  particular 
flower  (it  wasn't  even  a  violet,  which  might  occur  to  anybody,  but 
a  spray  of  plumbago,  in  itself  quite  without  sentimental  interest), 
and  the  unburdening  of  mind  to  a  particular  confidante — all  these 
things  abundantly  testify  to  an  underlying  similarity  of  mental 
structure,  down  to  the  merest  side-tracts  and  by-ways  of  the  brain, 
which  could  hardly  happen  under  any  other  conceivable  circum- 
stances than  those  of  actual  family  identity. 

Still,  even  twins  do  distinctly  differ  in  some  things  from  one 
another.  However  much  they  may  look  alike  to  strangers,  they 
are  always  discriminable  by  those  who  know  them  well,  and  even 
in  early  childhood  by  mothers  and  nurses.  The  babies  who  have 
to  be  distinguished  by  red  and  blue  ribbons  tied  round  their 
wrists,  and  who  finally  get  mixed  up  at  wash,  so  that  the  rightful 
heir  is  hopelessly  muddled  with  the  wrongful,  and  the  junior  by 
ten  minutes  preferred  to  his  senior,  belong  only  to  the  realm  of 
the  novelist  5  and  even  there  we  have  always  the  well-known  mark 
on  the  left  shoulder  to  fall  back  upon,  which  invariably  proves 
the  genuine  title  deed  to  the  family  estates  and  the  hand  of  the 
heroine.  But,  in  real  life,  Huppim  may  always  be  readily  distin- 
guished from  Muppim  by  some  slight  divergence  of  feature  or 
expression  ;  Huz  is  always  a  trifle  fatter  or  thinner  than  Buz,  his 
brother ;  the  two  Dromios  and  the  two  Antipholuses  may  deceive 
the  outer  public  by  their  close  resemblance,  but  not  even 
Shakespeare  himself  can  make  us  believe  that  Mrs.  Antipholus 
was  really  mistaken  as  to  the  personal  identity  of  her  own 
husband.  I  don't  want  to  be  too  hard  on  a  lady,  but  I  fancy, 
myself,  she  was  glad  of  the  excuse  for  a  little  innocent  and  easily 
explicable  flirtation  with  an  agreeable  stranger. 

Yes ;  everybody  has  a  character  and  an  idiosyncrasy,  different 
in  many  points  from  everybody  else's.  Not  even  twins,  who  come 
closest  together  of  all  humanity,  merge  their  individuality  abso- 
lutely into  mere  replicas  one  of  the  other.  Such  utter  identity  is 
quite  impossible  in  the  human  family.  And  the  reason,  I  think, 
is  simply  this :  the  infinite  number  of  separate  traits  possessed  by 
each  human  being  is  too  immensely  incalculable  ever  to  admit  of 
any  two  throws,  however  near,  producing  precisely  the  same  re- 
sultant. I  do  not  doubt  that  there  may  be  snails  or  jelly-fish  built 
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absolutely  on  the  same  pattern  in  every  particular,  mental  or  phy- 
sical ;  though,  even  there,  the  man  that  knows  them  well  is  often 
astonished  at  the  way  in  which  one  snail  differs  from  another  in 
aspect,  or  one  jelly-fish  differs  from  another  in  character  and  in- 
tellect. But  while  the  papa  snail  and  the  mamma  snail  are  dis- 
tinguishable in  a  few  traits  only,  discoverable  by  none  but  the 
close  observer,  the  papa  and  mamma  among  human  beings  are 
distinguishable  by  ten  thousand  diverse  peculiarities,  mental  and 
physical,  all  of  them  obvious  to  the  veriest  outsider.  Each  child 
is,  as  it  were,  a  meeting-place  and  battle-field  for  these  diverse 
paternal  and  maternal  tendencies.  It  must  resemble  one  or  other 
in  every  fibre  of  every  feature  ;  it  can't  possibly  resemble  both 
exactly  in  those  points  in  which  they  conspicuously  differ.  Hence 
the  resultant  is,  so  to  speak,  a  compromise  or  accommodation 
between  the  two  ;  and  the  chances  of  the  compromise  being  ever 
absolutely  equal  in  any  two  cases  are  practically  none.  You 
might  throw  down  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  which  compose 
'  Paradise  Lost '  for  ever  and  ever,  but  you  would  never  get  even 
one  line  by  accident  in  the  exact  order  that  Milton  wrote  it.  In 
the  struggle  for  life  between  each  unit  or  cell  that  goes  to  make 
up  brain  and  face  and  nerve  and  muscle,  here  the  father  conquers, 
and  there  the  mother,  and  yonder  a  truce  is  struck  between  them ; 
but  that  any  two  among  the  children  should  ever  represent  exactly 
the  same  result  of  the  desperate  struggle  is  so  infinitely  improbable 
as  to  be  practically  impossible. 

One  last  word  as  to  the  difficulty  which  some  observers  doubt- 
less find  in  making  this  theory  fit  in  with  the  facts  as  they  observe 
them.  While  writing  this  paper,  I  paused  in  the  midst,  laid 
down  my  pen,  and  went  from  my  study  into  the  adjoining  room 
for  an  intercalary  cup  of  five  o'clock  tea  with  the  members  of  my 
family.  (After  all,  we  are  all  vertebrate  animals  and  human 
beings ;  why  attempt  to  conceal  the  fact  out  of  consideration  for 
the  dignity  of  literature  ?)  The  talk  turned,  as  it  often  does  turn 
under  such  circumstances,  on  the  subject  about  which  I  had  just 
been  writing.  I  expounded  these  my  views  on  the  origin  of 
.  character  to  the  attentive  ears  of  a  critical  domestic  audience. 
To  my  utter  dismay  and  discomfiture,  I  found  that  they  of  mine 
own  household  were  firmly  opposed  to  me.  *  Why,'  said  the 
person  who  of  all  others  on  earth  ought  to  back  me  up  most  surely 
in  my  worst  heresies,  f  look  at  So-and-so  and  So-and-so  !  You 
know  they're  twins ;  and  yet  how  utterly  unlike  one  another  they 
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are  in  character  ! '  Now,  will  you  believe  me,  as  it/  so  happened, 
So-and-so  and  So-and-so  were  two  of  the  very  cases  on  which  I 
most  relied  in  my  own  mind  when  making  some  of  my  present 
generalisations  about  twins  and  their  identity !  This,  of  course, 
conclusively  shows  that  people  sometimes  differ  in  opinion.  Some 
of  us  see  differences  more,  acutely,  and  some  of  us  likenesses. 
To  some  of  us  the  So-and-so  family  are  all  as  like  as  two  peas ; 
while  to  others  of  us  there  is  absolutely  nothing  common  to  all  of 
them.  Depend  upon  it,  neither  side  is  right  ;  the  So-and-so's 
are  in  some  ways  very  much  alike,  and  yet  in  other  ways  very 
different.  The  family  face  and  the  family  character  run  pretty 
impartially  through  them  all ;  but  each  wears  it  in  his  own  fashion 
and  with  his  own  special  combination  of  peculiarities.  One  side 
has  a  keen  eye  for  the  resemblances ;  the  other  has  a  keen  eye  for 
the  differences.  Mr.  Gralton's  method,  by  taking  the  mean  of 
many  observations,  effectually  gets  rid,  so  far  as  possible,  of  this 
little  natural  *  personal  equation.' 

A  single  example  will  make  this  matter  clearer  than  pages  of 
abstract  argument  could  make  it.  One  of  the  instances  I  cited 
above  was  that  of  two  brothers  so  identical  in  fibre  that  each  did 
exactly  the  same  thing,  at  times,  with  exactly  the  same  minute 
touches  of  feeling  and  expression.  They  recognised  the  absolute 
identity  themselves  ;  it  was  often  to  them  a  cause  of  some  laughter, 
and  not  infrequently  of  some  confusion  and  suspicion  also.  Each 
knew  a  trifle  too  well  what  the  other  was  likely  to  do  and  think 
of.  Yet  I  have  on  paper  a  letter  from  one  of  their  acquaintances, 
saying,  in  so  many  words,  *  James  has  been  staying  here  for  some 
weeks  ;  we  like  him  very  much  indeed,  but  oh  how  different  he 
is  from  our  Mr.  Trois  Etoiles ! '  Now  the  fact  is,  that  was  probably 
the  judgment  of  everyone  everywhere  who  knew  them  both  only 
superficially.  The  younger  brother,  whom  I  have  ventured  here 
to  call  James,  because  James  is  a  good  solid  Christian  name, 
implying  honest  industry  and  business  ability,  had  been  put  to 
work  at  his  father's  occupation  early  in  life,  and  was  known  to 
most  men  as  a  quiet,  sober,  steady-going  man  of  affairs.  The 
elder  brother,  whom  I  will  christen  Percy,  because  the  name 
Percy  has  a  fine  literary  flavour  about  it,  and  suggests  either 
Shelley  or  the  reputed  author  of  Ay toun's  'Firmilian,' according  to 
the  taste  and  fancy  of  the  reader,  had  been  sent,  as  the  heir  of 
the  house,  to  Cambridge,  and  having  there  acquired  the  habit  of 
literature,  took  to  journalism  and  other  reprehensible  pursuits, 
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and  sank  at  last  into  a  confirmed  scribbler.  The  world  at  large 
always  said  that  Percy  was  a  very  clever  fellow,  while  that  man 
James  had  absolutely  nothing  at  all  in  him.  His  entire  in- 
terest was  absorbed  in  the  tea  trade.  We  who  knew  them  both 
well,  however,  could  clearly  discern  that  the  mere  difference  of 
position  and  education  masked  in  James  the  very  characteristics 
that  were  plainly  developed  and  abnormally  nurtured  in  his  brother 
Percy.  And  Percy  often  said  to  me  in  confidence,  after  eleven 
o'clock  at  night,  as  we  sat  together  over  our  glass  of  whiskey 
toddy,  *  If  James  had  only  been  sent  to  Cambridge,  he'd  have  been 
a  deal  cleverer  fellow  than  I  am.'  It  may  have  been  rude  of  me, 
but  I  always  agreed  myself  with  Percy. 
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— There  lies  the  village,  and  looks  how  quiet  and  small  ! 
And  yet —  MAUD. 

THE  little  village  of  Stayner  has  never  been  either  an  important 
or  a  lively  place,  and  at  present  shows  no  symptoms  of  becoming 
so.  With  regard  to  liveliness,  indeed,  it  has,  in  the  opinion  of  its 
inhabitants,  decidedly  retrograded  during  the  past  few  years,  and 
this  falling  off  forms  a  frequent  topic  of  conversation  at  morning 
calls.  Ladies  young  and  old  remind  one  another  regretfully  of 
the  time  when  croquet  and  tennis  clubs  flourished,  when  in  fine 
summer  weather  there  were  often  as  many  as  three  garden  parties 
in  a  week,  and  when  no  winter  went  by  without  at  least  a  couple 
of  regular  dances,  to  say  nothing  of  impromptu  entertainments 
with  the  carpet  down  and  amateur  musicians  ;  whereas  now  in 
half  the  pleasure-grounds  the  tennis  poles  are  not  put  up  from  one 
year's  end  to  the  other ;  and  as  for  a  dance,  nobody  seems  to  dream 
of  such  a  thing  '  any  more  than  if  you  had  all  grown  a  full  set  of 
wooden  legs,'  as  Mrs.  Heath  lately  remarked  when  commenting 
upon  her  acquaintances'  want  of  energy.  This  social  stagnation, 
no  doubt,  partly  originated  in  the  removal  of  the  Ormsbys,  very 
popular  and  hospitable  neighbours,  from  Eushmede,  at  which 
desirable  residence  they  have  been  succeeded  by  '  the  most 
fearful-looking  set  of  people  you  ever  beheld ' — we  here  quote  Miss 
Alice  Kingsmill,  a  young  lady  given  to  the  use  of  superlatives 
— from  goodness  knows  where,  who  very  seldom  go  to  church, 
sometimes  play  tennis  on  Sunday  afternoons,  and  are  severely 
unvisited  by  society.  Another  untoward  event,  though  involving 
no  positive  loss,  was  the  occupancy  of  the  long-vacant  Stayner 
Lodge  by  Mr.  Bond,  the  poulterer  from  Ardean,  who,  as  he  sup- 
plied most  households  in  the  parish,  had  hitherto  been  inseparably 
associated  in  their  mistresses'  minds  with  the  idea  of  a  blue  apron 
environed  by  rows  of  pinky-white,  artistically-plumped-up  wares, 
and  had  been  credited  with  the  limited  range  of  mental  and 
moral  attributes  comprehended  in  the  statement  that  he  was 
1  very  civil,  but  certainly  dear.'  For  not  only  were  hopes  of  an 
eligible  tenant  thus  frustrated,  but  his  residence  among  them 
was  viewed  by  his  fair  customers  as  an  exceedingly  awkward 
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coincidence,  which  made  the  discovery  that  he  and  his  family  dis- 
sented, and  betook  themselves  on  Sunday  to  the  Baptist  Chapel 
at  Torlock,  seem  to  reveal  a  quite  providential  pre-arrangement, 
cutting  off  one  perennial  source  of  embarrassing  encounters.  As 
it  was,  even  under  these  mitigating  circumstances,  Miss  Edwardes 
gave  up  dealing  with  him,  on  the  grounds  that  it  really  was 
extremely  disagreeable  to  be  always  meeting  a  man  whom  you 
had  '  spoken  to '  only  the  other  day  about  the  toughness  of  his 
last  pair  of  chickens,  or  the  propriety  of  bringing  down  the  price 
of  ducks.  Whence  it  is  evident  that  some  delicate  feeling,  and 
a  loyal  cleaving  to  caste,  exist  among  the  half-dozen  genteel 
families  of  Stayner  village. 

But  the  main  cause  of  their  diminished  gaiety  does  not  lie  in 
such  obvious  and  swiftly  effected  changes  as  those  which  we  have 
just  recorded.  It  will  be  found,  rather,  in  a  slower  and  more 
insidious,  though  at  the  same  time  surer  and  more  irreversible, 
process  than  any  connected  with  shifting  of  roofs  and  landlords. 
The  truth  is  that  the  community  are  growing  old.  Melancholy 
and  strange,  nay,  almost  un realisable,  as  it  may  appear,  neverthe- 
less the  fact  that  youthly  years  are  rapidly  waning  among  Stay- 
nerian  upper  circles  is  one  which  can  be  proved  from  ruthless 
chronological  data,  and  summarised  in  the  irrefragable  conclusion 
that  the  youngest  of  their  young  people  must  have  looked  her 
last  upon  the  right  side  of  twenty-five.  Such  a  state  of  things 
has  probably  been  observed  by  most  of  us  in  isolated  domestic 
circles,  and  it  sometimes  occurs  throughout  small  aggregates  of 
them,  but  seldom  to  so  marked  an  extent  as  that  noticeable  in 
Stayner,  where,  roughly  speaking,  the  rising  generation  grew  up 
simultaneously  about  ten  years  ago,  leaving  no  juniors  to  fill  their 
places  ;  for  though  it  is  true  that  there  are  numerous  little  poul- 
terers, and  that  ( the  most  fearful-looking  set  of  people '  have  a 
juvenile  family,  while  an  average  abundance  of  infantine  plebeians 
may  always  be  counted  upon  in  the  village  street,  this  is,  of 
'course,  nothing  to  our  purpose,  and  the  Vicar's  herd  of  smallish 
boys  form  but  an  insignificant  exception.  And  the  result  has 
been  that  Staynerian  society  of  to-day,  viewed  from  a  point  two 
or  three  lustres  earlier  in  its  history,  looks  like  its  own  double, 
waxen  slightly  dingy  and  dilapidated.  Everybody  is  a  little  the 
worse  for  the  wear.  Elderly  people  have  become  downright  old, 
middle-aged  are  verging  upon  elderliness,  and  those  who  were 
absolutely  the  young  people  then,  now  either  are  or  soon  will  be 
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so,  in  a  relative  sense  only — a  fact  which,  however  resolutely 
ignored,  cannot  but  make  itself  felt,  none  the  less  unmistakably, 
perhaps,  for  Maud  Preston's  girlish  hats  and  Mrs.  Taylor's  osten- 
tatiously enforced  decree  that  her  daughters  shall  not  venture 
into  Ardean  without  the  protection  of  the  parlour-maid.  We  are 
well  aware  that  the  futile  hankering  and  grasping  after  the  irre- 
trievable, thus  ingeniously  hinted  at,  is  a  subject  rife  with 
humorous  possibilities,  the  happiest  cues  being  given  by  feminine 
anachronisms  in  costume,  and  masculine  persistence  in  sports  and 
pastimes  not  gracefully  compatible  with  increasing  bulk  and 
diminishing  agility.  But  we  will  not  now  enlarge  upon  this 
facetious  aspect,  because  it  is  our  object  here  to  represent  ad- 
vancing years  in  the  guise  of  spoil-sport,  and  because  we,  moreover, 
fancy  that  our  readers  may  have  been  amused  in  this  way  once  or 
twice  already. 

If  we  assume,  then,  that  as  the  young  Kingsmills,  and  Taylors, 
and  Prestons,  and  Lanes  have  approached  or  passed  thirty,  the 
keen  edge  of  their  appetite  for  mild  dissipations  has  worn  off, 
whilst  their  respective  parents  have  become  correspondingly  stiffer, 
and  lazier,  and  more  adverse  to  supererogatory  exertions,  we  shall 
have  accounted  plausibly  enough  for  the  present  frequent  preva- 
lence in  Stayner  of  a  sentiment  that  it  would  be  rather  nice  if 
somebody  else  were  to  give  a  party — a  state  of  public  feeling  which 
may,  as  a  rule,  be  safely  warranted  to  result  in  total  inaction. 
Nor  are  the  little  gatherings  which  do  at  long  intervals  take 
place  sufficiently  successful  to  serve  as  incentives  to  further 
efforts  ;  a  forced  yet  languid  festiveness  characterises  them,  and 
their  principal  effect  is  to  awaken  reminiscences  of  more  brilliant 
reunions — a  somewhat  doubtful  form  of  enjoyment.  We  must 
remember,  also,  that  whereas  not  more  than  one  or  two  of  the 
girls  have  married,  the  young  men  have  by  this  time  almost  all 
gone  out  into  the  world,  whence  they  reappear  only  in  a  casual 
and  cursory  manner.  Their  bicycles  glide  upon  distant  roads, 
their  racquets  are  wielded  upon  unknown  tennis  lawns — if,  indeed, 
they  have  any  longer  leisure  for  these  unlucrative  pursuits ;  and  this 
has  occasioned  a  preponderance  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  female 
element,  which  is  augmented  by  the  circumstance  that  its  short 
visiting-list  includes  one  lone  widow  and  a  household  of  spinsters. 

It  need  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  Stayner  altogether 
stagnates  in  the  weeds  of  sloth.  Energies  which  have  sunk  below 
perpetual  lawn-tennis  point  still  exist,  and  still  demand  some 
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outlet,  and  this  is  very  generally  sought  in  the  direction  of  horti- 
culture. Gardening,  in  fact,  is  a  great  feature  of  the  place,  and 
supplies  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  small-talk  required  there.  <  I 
suppose  your  greenhouse  is  looking  very  gay  just  now,  Mrs.  So- 
and-so,'  slides  glibly  into  the  first  conversational  hiatus  which 
intervenes  upon  her  friends  having  found  that  lady  at  home, 
and  the  stream  thenceforward  flows  without  let  or  hindrance 
throughout  the  remainder  of  the  mauvais  quart  d'heure.  Scarcely 
a  morning  comes  when  the  postman  is  not  laden  with  moist 
earthy-smelling  parcels  of  cuttings  and  plants,  the  fresh  or  flag- 
ging condition  of  which  gives  a  hopeful  or  despondent  turn  to 
their  recipient's  mood  at  breakfast.  Many  a  warm  blossom-scented 
hour  is  spent  by  their  owners  in  more  or  less  rickety  old  green- 
houses, where  pots  of  pelargoniums,  and  chrysanthemums,  and 
cinerarias  are  walked  over  by  delicate  green  aphids  with  large  round 
eye-dots,  and  very  black  joints  to  otherwise  almost  invisible  legs, 
against  whom  a  war  of  extermination  is  waged  by  means  of  soft 
soap  and  sulphur ;  and  many  a  forenoon  is  devoted  to  the  mysteries 
of  weeding  and  planting  out — occupations  which  send  people  in  to 
luncheon  with  minds  evidently  running  upon  wood-lice  and  wire- 
worms,  and  other  creepy  dwellers  below  the  surface.  But  it  is 
impossible  to  sow  all  your  interests  in  flower-beds,  or  train  them 
over  trellis-work,  or  propagate  them  by  slips  in  wide-mouthed  water- 
bottles,  unless,  indeed,  your  mind  is  of  the  happy  order  that  can 
fold  itself  down  upon  a  monomania  as  the  leaf  of  an  insectivorous 
plant  closes  on  its  prey.  The  least  restive  hobby  will  sometimes 
decline  to  be  mounted,  and  so  it  happens  that,  despite  the  last 
new  thing  in  pansies,  and  the  most  recently  invented  rose,  there 
falls  to  the  lot  of  gentility  in  Stayner  a  sufficiently  large  propor- 
tion of  those  days  when  each  minute  seems  as  heavy  as  a  bullet  and 
as  empty  as  a  bubble  to  justify  the  common  verdict  pronouncing 
the  place  to  be  '  an  awfully  dull  little  hole.' 

.  Still,  this  may  be  considered,  like  drowsy  Miranda's,  '  a  good 
dulness '  compared  with  the  condition  of  affairs  which  not  long 
since  appeared  to  menace  the  community.  How  it  had  come 
about  nobody  clearly  knew,  but  it  is  undeniable  that,  two  or  three 
years  ago,  painfully  strained  relations  had  begun  to  subsist  be- 
tween nearly  all  the  leading  families  of  Stayner.  It  would  be 
tedious  and  unprofitable,  even  if  it  were  possible,  to  narrate  the 
ins  and  outs  of  the  various  microscopic  unpleasantnesses,  cool- 
nesses, huffs,  and  affronts  which  had  worked  together  for  this 
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jarring  of  harmony  ;  and  the  recital  might  not,  after  all,  go  far  as 
an  elucidation,  for  when  thoroughly  grubbed  up,  those  insignifi- 
cant rootlets  of  bitterness  seem  quite  ludicrously  disproportionate 
to  the  vigorous  growths  which  flourish  above  them.  Some  effort 
of  imagination  is  needed  in  order  to  see  how  the  good-fellowship 
of  a  polite  society  could  be  seriously  affected  by  even  a  long  sum 
of  such  infinitesimals  as  Mrs.  Preston's  conviction  that  Mrs.  Lane 
would  rather  throw  away  her  superfluous  seedlings  than  offer  them 
to  anybody  else  ;  Lily  Edwardes's  suspicion  that  Miss  Morkan  the 
dressmaker  had  delayed  her  cashmere  in  favour  of  Edith  Preston's 
velveteen,  which  was  a  great  shame  of  her,  and  very  unfair ; 
Mr.  Taylor's  unflattering  criticism  upon  the  points  of  Mr.  Lane's 
new  pony ;  and  the  Kingsmills'  opinion  that  the  people  who  were 
staying  with  the  Taylors  had  the  most  shocking  accents  that  ever 
were  heard.  In  this  effort,  however,  our  own  experience  comes  to 
our  aid,  showing  us,  in  the  first  place,  how  exceedingly  easy  it  is 
to  establish  that  posture  of  mind  towards  a  neighbour  which 
makes  us,  quite  as  a  matter  of  course,  set  about  guessing  the  bad 
motive  for  each  of  his  actions,  just  as  we  would  the  answer  to 
some  far  from  elaborate  riddle,  and,  in  the  second  place,  pointing 
out  with  what  preternatural  prolificacy  causes  of  offence  under 
these  circumstances  increase  and  multiply.  As  an  illustration,  let 
the  reader  dip  his  finger,  or,  if  less  homely  in  his  habits,  his  spoon, 
into  a  pot  of  treacle,  and  compare  the  resort  of  flies'  thereto  before 
and  after  the  immersion. 

At  the  time  we  speak  of  a  great  many  spoons  had  been  thus 
dipped  in  Stayner,  and  the  atmosphere  was  consequently  thickening 
with  buzzing  swarms  of  small  feuds  and  animosities.  None  of  these 
had  as  yet  reached  the  point  at  which  visiting  ceases,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  Taylors  and  Kingsmills,  where  a  friendship  of  long 
standing  had  been  ruptured  by  the  persistence  of  the  former's  cross 
colley  in  barking  at  Mr.  Kingsmill's  tricycle.  But  things  had 
arrived  at  that  intermediate  state  when  callers  clandestinely  assure 
themselves  that  the  called-upon  are  not  at  home  before  they  make 
the  hypocritical  inquiry  at  the  hall  door,  and  thrust  in  their  cards, 
fervently  praying  that  they  may  not  be  caught  on  their  re- 
treat to  the  gate ;  when  a  solemn  silence  attends  chance  meetings 
in  railway  carriages  and  omnibuses ;  and  when  abrupt  crossing  of 
the  road,  or  bolting  round  the  corner,  or  scrambling  into  a  field 
betokens  the  approach  of  pedestrian  acquaintances.  As  for  the 
progress  to  church,  that  craved  very  wary  walking ;  and  it  was 
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indeed  a  prim  and  grim-looking  congregation  which  assembled  itself 
there  in  the  shabby  front  seats;  whilst  upon  the  conclusion  of  the 
service  some  people  adopted  the  expedient  of  lingering  long  over 
stowing  away  of  prayer-books  and  collection  of  umbrellas,  and 
others  flounced  precipitantly  out  of  the  sacred  edifice,  disregarding 
the  indecorum  of  making  their  exit  simultaneously  with  those 
poorer  Christians  who  showed  their  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things 
by  worshipping  near  the  door.  In  fact,  all  the  various  estrange- 
ments at  length  became  so  marked  that  they  could  not  altogether 
elude  even  the  Vicar's  notice,  though  he  was  a  person  of  far  from 
quick  perceptions,  and  though  his  mind  was  at  this  time  much 
pre-occupied. 

The  Keverend  Albert  James  Allen  was  a  man  for  whom  his 
parishioners  of  all  classes  had  much  patent  liking  and  a  little  latent 
respect,  the  latter  sentiment  being  for  the  most  part  held  in  abey- 
ance by  a  not  unfriendly  contempt.  This  liking  rested  upon  the 
solid  foundation  of  his  genuine  kindheartedness,  which  could,  it 
had  been  proved,  rise  to  no  ordinary  level  of  unselfishness ;  and  this 
respect  upon  his,  in  the  main,  conscientious  adherence  to  the  path 
which  his  lights,  originally  not  over-luminous,  and  considerably 
dimmed  by  some  terms  at  St.  Abb's  Theological  College,  had 
indicated  to  him  as  the  way  wherein  he  should  go.  We  beg  our 
readers  not  to  overlook  these  commendable  qualities,  especially  as 
their  owner  must  present  himself  here  under  a  distinctly  unfavour- 
able aspect.  The  more  or  less  good-humoured  contempt  of  which 
we  have  spoken  sprang  from  sundry  sources,  amongst  others  from 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Allen  was  neither  by  birth  a  gentleman,  nor 
made  of  the  stuff  which  can  be  cultured  into  one ;  but  it  was  ren- 
dered possible,  if  not  chiefly  caused,  by  that  weakness  of  character 
upon  which  it  has  ever  been  mankind's  instinct  to  pour  scorn, 
ranking,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  the  vertebrate  sinner  above 
the  invertebrate  saint.  Add  to  this  that  he  was  stupid  beyond 
the  average,  his  intellectual  deficiencies  being  aggravated  by 
a"  hopeless  want  of  tact,  which  sometimes  made  what  was  sheer 
obtuseness  look  like  obstinacy,  and  we  must  infer  that,  against 
such  disadvantages,  he  could  have  retained  even  the  modified 
good  opinion  of  his  flock  only  through  real  substantial  worth  and 
amiability.  In  fact  a  universal  sense  that  nothing  ill-natured  or 
uncharitable  would  gain  his  sympathy  had  hitherto  restrained  his 
irritated  parishioners  from  displaying  their  unneighbourly  senti- 
ments before  him,  and  this  reticence  on  their  part  had  co-operated 
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with  his  own  permanent  denseness  and  temporary  pre-occupation 
in  blinding  him  to  the  lowering  clouds  upon  the  social  horizon. 

The  subject  which  engrossed  so  many  of  his  thoughts  was 
certainly  a  brilliant  if  not  to  the  unaccustomed  mind  a  dazzling 
one ;  it  was  nothing  less,  in  short,  than  the  Glenaverils.  The 
Gflenaverils  lived  a  few  miles  from  Stayner,  and  embodied  the 
culmination  of  an  ancient  and  opulent  firm  in  a  fire-new  title ;  no 
mere  alderman's  knighthood  or  fashionable  physician's  baronetcy, 
but  an  honour  and  glory  comprising  a  coronet  and  a  seat  in  the 
Upper  House.  Asterville  is  not  in  Stayner  parish,  nor  had  the 
orbit  of  its  inmates'  ennobled  lives  at  any  point  intersected  the 
parochial  boundaries  before  the  momentous  day  when  Lord 
Glenaveril,  who  was  of  a  huffy  disposition,  had  a  quarrel  with  his 
rector,  which  resulted,  on  the  next  Sunday,  in  the  electrifying  of 
Mr.  Allen's  congregation  by  the  arrival,  late  for  morning  service,  of 
an  august  and  rustling  wagonette-load,  who  were  ushered  by  the 
stupefied  clerk  into  the  highest  vacant  seats,  where  they  spread 
themselves  out  in  two  splendiferous  rows  whose  aspect  dangerously 
distended  the  school-children's  mouths  and  eyes,  and  made  the 
Vicar  himself  lose  his  place  once  in  the  Litany  and  twice  in  the 
Psalms.  But  these  weekly  spectacles  were  all  that  the  Grlenaverils' 
change  of  pastors  contributed  to  the  general  enlivenment  of 
Stayner;  indeed,  before  a  month  had  passed  Lady  Gflenaveril's 
demeanour  was  considered  to  so  strongly  confirm  previous  rumours 
of  her  tendency  to  give  herself  airs  that  the  grocer's  assistant, 
always  recognised  as  the  founder  of  the  family's  fortune,  had  been 
promoted  from  his  position  of  a  vaguely  remote  ancestor  to  that  of 
the  present  heir's  grandfather,  and  was  even  reported  to  have 
been  actually  seen  while  occupying  that  lowly  station  by  somebody 
whom  somebody  else  knew.  An  exception  must  be  made,  however, 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Allen,  who  now  suddenly  found  himself  liable 
to  be  bodily  rapt  up,  as  it  were,  into  regions  whither  his  wildest 
flights  of  fancy  had  seldom  transported  him.  For  the  Grlenaverils 
were  antecedently  disposed  to  interest  themselves  much  in  matters 
ecclesiastical,  and  this  disposition  was  in  no  wise  diminished  by 
their  experience  of  the  glad  and  reverential  obsequiousness  which 
was  really  the  only  attitude  that  the  worthy  Vicar  could  conceive 
of  any  right-minded  person's  assuming  towards  these  new  members 
of  his  congregation ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  circumstance 
that  he  was  wifeless  and  daughterless  made  him  a  peculiarly 
convenient  subject  for  patronage,  as  entailing  no  supplementary 
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draughts  upon  condescension  in  the  shape  of  female  relatives.  So 
patronised  he  was ;  his  first  pastoral  call,  paid  in  fear  and 
trembling,  being  graciously  received  and  followed  up  by  biddings 
to  various  luncheons  and  dinners,  from  which  he  often  returned 
with  a  sense  of  bewildered  unworthiness,  and  to  which,  when  con- 
versing with  less  illustrious  acquaintances,  he  referred  in  tones 
where  self-gratulation  was  mildly  tempered  by  awe.  Yet,  strange 
as  it  may  appear  in  view  of  those  susceptibilities,  which  are,  as 
we  have  seen,  rather  finely  developed  in  Stayner,  his  admission 
to  that  charmed  circle,  and  his  undisguised  appreciation  of  the 
privilege,  aroused  little  or  no  animus  against  him.  In  point  of 
fact,  Staynerian  society  would  have  been  inclined  to  resent  any 
pretence  upon  his  part  at  sharing  their  sentiments  about  parvenus 
andnouveaux-riches  as  a  presumptuous  attempt  to  match  the  coarse 
yarn  of  his  perception  with  the  subtler  threads  of  their  own.  His 
naive  homage,  too,  was  a  little  comedy  which  could  be  chuckled 
over  with  a  pleasant  sense  of  superiority,  and  mimicry  of  the  way 
in  which  he  talked  about  *  his  lordship  '  and  '  her  ladyship  '  soon 
became  a  valued  household  jest.  Some  ladies,  moreover,  did  not 
disdain  to  quench  their  curiosity  at  this  source  of  authentic 
particulars  respecting  the  baronial  conservatories  and  ribbon- 
bordering,  plate  and  upholstery,  which  had  hitherto  been  reported 
on  only  by  humble  and  indiscriminating  retainers,  whom  you 
could  not  allow  to  suspect  that  you  took  any  interest  in  the 
matter. 

It  was  not,  however,  for  any  wonders  of  palm-houses  and 
pineries,  or  of  satin  and  gilding,  considered  at  least  in  their 
immediately  mundane  bearing,  that  Mr.  Allen  chiefly  prized  his 
intercourse  with  Asterville,  but  because  he  saw  therein  a  promising 
path  to  the  realisation  of  his  most  ardently  cherished  and  long 
very  bootless-seeming  hopes,  which  were  wholly  centred  in  the 
embellishment  of  his  ugly  little  church  and  the  elaborating  of  its 
extremely  unaesthetic  services.  The  Vicar  of  Stayner  had  been 
ever  since  his  induction  struggling  against  difficulties,  mainly 
occasioned  by  the  apathy  of  his  parishioners  and  the  poorness  of 
the  living,  to  exalt  his  benefice  in  the  sight,  if  not  of  the  diocese, 
at  any  rate  of  adjacent  incumbents  ;  to  rival,  if  not  Torlock,  where 
they  had  a  full  choral  service  and  a  rood  screen  and  wore  vest- 
ments, at  least  Rodendale,  where  they  merely  sang  the  Kyrie, 
and  had  recently  acquired  a  lectern.  These  difficulties,  however, 
had  hitherto  proved  practically  insurmountable,  so  much  so  that 
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his  struggles  had  been  constrained  to  take  the  suppressed  form  of 
aspirations  and  imaginations  which,  under  such  conditions,  become, 
as  we  know,  exceedingly  fervent  and  vivid,  and  which  utterly  out- 
stripped the  few  faltering  steps  which  he  had  been  able  to  take  in 
the  desired  direction. 

A  week  before  the  Gienaverils'  advent  his  boldest  project,  in 
any  way  grounded  upon  probability,  had  barely  reached  to  the 
acquirement  of  resources  which  would  enable  him  to  supersede 
the  lady  amateurs,  with  whose  services  at  the  harmonium  he  had 
so  far  been  obliged  to  content  himself,  by  a  salaried  performer, 
from  whom  he  might  exact  any  number  of  hymns,  and  who  should 
train  the  strident-voiced  school-children  to  chant  the  Psalms — a 
task  which  Miss  Edwardes  was  too  lazy  and  Miss  Preston  too- 
nervous  to  undertake.  But  a  few  days  after  that  memorable  event 
found  him  steeped  in  golden  visions,  vastly  wider  in  scope,  yet  withal 
more  substantial  of  basis,  than  his  previous  tamer  dreams.  For 
during  their  very  first  interview  had  not  his  lordship  showed  him- 
self most  encouragingly  sensible  of  St.  Mark's  architectural  short- 
comings, and  had  he  not  thrown  out  delicious  hints  at  a  possible 
inclination  upon  his  part  to  do  something  towards  removing  the 
same — hints  which  as  time  went  on  grew  more  and  more  explicit,. 
and  disclosed  larger  and  larger,  plans,  until  they  had  filled  the 
Vicar's  imagination  with  a  grand  and  glorious  fabric  ?  A  renovated 
interior — a  chancel — a  spire — nay,  a  whole  brand-new  structure 
from  font  to  pulpit — were  pictures  which  melted  into  one  another 
before  his  mind's  eye  like  a  series  of  progressively  gorgeous  dis- 
solving views.  A  consecration,  the  Bishop  to  luncheon,  a  white- 
robed  choir  filing  out  of  the  vestry  to  the  strains  of  the  organ 
pealing,  laudatory  paragraphs  in  the  '  Church  Times,'  and  carping 
yet  distinction-lending  comments  in  the  'Record' — his  fancy 
faring  forth  upon  this  track  was  very  difficult  to  recall.  It  cannot, 
then,  be  wondered  at  if  his  hopefulness  impelled  him  to  an  exalted 
estimate  of  their  '  heavenly  dispositions  '  in  whose  power  it  lay  to 
dispense  or  to  withhold  all  these  super-excellent  things — if  a 
lively  sense  of  such  prodigious  favours  to  come  permeated  his 
feelings  towards  the  noble  house  of  Mackin  as  he  walked  about 
the  quiet  lanes,  with  hues  of  stained  glass  and  encaustic  tiles 
floating  before  his  eyes,  and  with  his  ears  tingling  to  the  melodious 
clang  of — who  knows  ? — a  silvery  chime,  or  at  the  least  of  a  good 
loud-booming  bell,  sonorously  audible  for  many  a  mile  around,  in 
place  of  his  present  deplorable  little  cracked  tinkler,  which  wa?y 
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he  more  than  suspected,  made  a  theme  for  unseasonable  jocularity 
among  light-minded  members  of  his  flock,  being  constantly 
likened  to  a  tin  tea-kettle  with  a  stone  in  it,  when  not  subjected  to 
other  less  hackneyed  but  equally  uncanonical  similitudes.  But 
our  allusion  to  this  last  dream  of  the  Vicar's  lands  us  smoothly 
beside  the  source  to  which  we  may  ultimately  trace  the  restoration 
of  Staynerian  harmony,  through  the  diversion  of  everybody's  sym- 
pathy into  the  same  channel,  and  the  concentration  of  every- 
body's diffused  antipathy  upon  one  definite  object. 

In  order  to  understand  how  this  came  about  the  reader  must 
know  that  the  good  people  of  Stayner  had  for  a  long  time  past  '  by 
holy  bells  been  knolled  to  church'  through  the  intervention  of 
Old  Pierson,  a  man  whose  age  was  seldom  computed  at  so  low  a 
figure  as  '  close  on  ninety,'  and  occasionally  rose  to  '  upwards  of  a 
hundred.'  At  this  period  he  was  really  eighty-five.  Old  Pierson 
and  his  numerous  family  were  rather  an  institution  in  the  village, 
being  looked  up  to  by  their  neighbours  on  account  of  their  virtues 
and  misfortunes,  which  were  both  above  the  average.  For,  like 
Dogberry,  they  had  had  losses,  and  though,  unlike  him,  they  had 
not  succeeded  in  keeping  everything  handsome  about  them,  they 
had  always  grappled  bravely  with  their  evil  star  and  lived  in 
honourable  self-dependence.  Originally  a  carpenter  by  trade,  Old 
Pierson  had  become  bell-ringer  upon  the  death  of  his  lame  son,  who 
had  held  the  post  until  his  untimely  demise,  twenty  years  before, 
had  left  a  large  helpless  family  to  rely  upon  the  exertions  of  their 
widowed  mother  and  their  grandfather,  who  was  even  then  growing 
shaky  and  rheumatic.  Ever  since  that  time  the  thrifty  industry 
of  the  old  man  and  of  his  daughter-in-law,  who  toiled  hugely  at 
washing,  charing,  and  needlework,  had  furnished  a  theme  for 
universal  approbation ;  and  now  when  her  eldest  son — already,  at 
the  age  of  thirty,  the  father  of  six  children — had  been  brought  to 
death's  door  and  permanently  crippled  through  an  accident,  it  was 
viewed  by  everyone  as  a  satisfactory  and  consolatory  circumstance 
that  he  could  look  forward  to  the  reversion  of  his  grandfather's 
office.  That  this  would  soon  fall  to  him  seemed  likely,  as  its 
present  occupier's  infirmities  were  steadily  increasing,  their  results 
being  plainly  perceptible  as  often  as  the  hour  for  Divine  service 
came  round.  For,  partly  from  stiffness,  and  partly  from  a  tendency 
to  drowsiness,  Old  Pierson's  performances  upon  the  bell  had  for 
some  time  back  been  liable  to  fitful  intermittences,  which  always 
-caused  each  little  knot  of  the  sedately  approaching  congregation. 
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to  ejaculate  '  There !  we're  late  ! '  and  break  into  hasty  trots, 
pulling  themselves  up  with  short  coughs  and  other  reassertions 
of  dignity  upon  the  recurrence  of  the  rhythmical  ting-tang. 
Frequent  repetition  of  these  false  alarms  did  not  at  all  weaken 
their  effect,  and  the  consequence  was  that  to  a  deaf  or  ignorant 
beholder  the  church-people  of  Stayner  might  have  appeared  to  be 
dragged  towards  their  devotions  by  a  series  of  violent  and  irregular 
jerks,  or  stimulated  on  their  way  by  a  succession  of  mild  electric 
shocks.  Nobody,  however,  had  the  heart  to  blame  the  uncon- 
scious perpetrator  of  these  practical  jokes,  who,  quite  unaware  of 
his  little  lapses,  took  much  pride  and  pleasure  in  the  exercise  of 
his  function,  steadily  refusing  eager  offers  of  assistance  from  a 
small  and  ambitious  great-grandson,  by  whom  license  to  tug  at 
the  tempting  end  of  that  dangling  rope  was  regarded  as  giving 
access  to  a  solemnised  and  sanctioned  form  of  mischief. 

But  one  fine  summer's  morning,  Old  Pierson  was  intercepted 
on  his  way  to  his  duties  by  a  paralytic  seizure,  and  when  service 
began  he  was  lying  on  his  bed,  feebly  moving  his  right  arm  up 
and  down,  and  trying  to  mutter  that  *  Parson  was  werry  late  a- 
beginning.'  It  was  plain  enough,  without  the  doctor's  opinion, 
that  never  again  save  in  this  pantomimic  fashion  would  he  pull  a 
bell;  and,  further,  that  though  he  might  still  linger  a  few  weeks, 
it  would  soon  be  tolling  upon  his  behoof.  Everybody  was  sorry  for 
Old  Pierson,  and  everybody  was  glad  that  his  death  would  entail 
no  pecuniary  loss  upon  his  family,  whose  resources  had  been 
heavily  taxed  of  late  by  Joey  Pierson's  long  illness  and  the 
inopportune  arrival  of  his  seventh  child.  Joey's  succession  was 
assumed  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  the  bestowal  of  no  piece  of 
patronage  could  have  given  greater  satisfaction,  in  proportion  to 
its  value,  which  was  not  intrinsically  considerable.  For  though 
the  bell-ringer  of  Stayner  is  a  pluralist — combining  the  offices  of 
sexton  and  clerk,  and  being  expected  to  command  the  services  of 
some  female  relative  for  sweeping  and  dusting  purposes — his  whole 
emoluments  amount  to  but  a  very  few  yearly  pounds,  quite  insig- 
nificant to  anyone  whose  weekly  shillings  are  not  similarly  limited 
in  number.  Such  as  it  is,  however,  it  is  recognised  as  lying  in  the 
Vicar's  gift,  and  he  entirely  fell  in  with  everybody's  views ;  indeed, 
about  this  time  he  was  almost  sure  to  make  some  mention  of  Pro- 
vidence when  discussing  Joey  Pierson's  incapacity  for  hard  work 
in  connection  with  the  career  thus  appropriately  opened  out  to 
him. 
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But  on  the  Tuesday  following  Old  Pierson's  attack,  the  Vicar 
received  a  summons  to  Asterville,  where  he  enjoyed  a  particularly 
delightful  conversation  with  his  lordship,  during  which  the  walls 
of  the  new  church  gained  clearer  outlines  than  they  had  ever 
shown  before.  And  at  the  end  of  the  interview  Lord  Grlenaveril 
said  :  *  By  the  way,  Mr.  Allen,  I  dare  say  you  are  aware  that  a 
member  of  our  establishment  is  about  to  become  a  parishioner  of 
yours  ? '  Mr.  Allen  replied  with  perfect  sincerity  that  he  was 
very  glad  to  hear  it,  but  felt  somewhat  guiltily  conscious  of  his 
previous  ignorance.  'The  under  lady's-maid,'  continued  Lord 
Grlenaveril,  '  is  going  to  marry — rather  imprudently,  I  should 
imagine — one  Warren  from  Stayner.  He  is,  I  believe,  in  the 
employment  of  some  person  in  the  village.  The  reason  I  mention 
it  is  because  I  understand  that  you  have  just  parted  with  your 
parish  clerk,  in  which  case  you  couldn't  do  better  than  appoint 
this  man  Warren.  I  am  told  that  he  would  be  quite  able  to  fill 
the  post  without  giving  up  his  present  situation.  As  for  the 
cleaning  of  the  church,  I  fancy  Shaw  would  scarcely  care  to  under- 
take that,  but  she  has  nieces — relatives — in  Stayner,  with  whom 
she  can  make  some  arrangement,'  concluded  his  lordship,  who 
evidently  had  the  whole  scheme  ready  cut  and  dry.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  plan  had  been,  at  the  instigation  of  her  betrothed, 
humbly  suggested  by  Miss  Shaw  to  her  mistress,  who,  bethinking 
herself  that  the  conferring  of  this  inexpensive  favour  would  grace- 
fully supplement  the  rather  shabby  wedding-gift  which  she 
destined  for  her  handmaiden,  had  impressed  upon  her  husband 
the  expediency  of  letting  the  Vicar  know  what  course  he  was  to 
pursue.  The  Vicar  was  a  good  deal  taken  aback,  for  he  felt  really 
concerned  about  the  Piersons'  welfare ;  but  his  first  impulse  was 
to  acquiesce — as,  indeed,  it  would  have  been  had  the  demand 
seemed  never  so  preposterous.  Still,  his  hesitation  in  replying 
was  perceptible  enough  to  make  Lord  Grlenaveril  ask :  '  Why,  is 
not  the  appointment  in  your  hands  ?  '  to  which  he  answered  :  '  Oh, 
certainly — -yes — that  is,  I  believe  Old  Pierson  was  appointed  by 
my  predecessor,'  and  then  went  on  to  stammer  hastily  and  inco- 
herently, as  if  fearing  lest  every  breath  might  blow  down  his 
chapel  in  the  air,  something  about  '  the  old  man's  family-expecta- 
tions— prospects  had  unfortunately  been  held  out.'  But  these 
faint-hearted  admissions  were  promptly  cut  short  by  his  host. 
*  Ah,  well,'  said  Lord  Grlenaveril  with  cheerful  peremptoriness,  '  I 
don't  think  you  could  improve  upon  my  candidates.  Shaw  has 
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been  with  us  seven  years,  and  Lady  Glenaveril  makes  quite  a  point 
of  seeing  her  comfortably  settled.  The  next  time  I  happen  to  be 
riding  that  way  I'll  take  a  look  at  the  field  you  were  speaking  of. 
I'm  inclined  to  think  that  it  might  be  an  advantageous  site.'  And 
a  minute  or  two  later  Mr.  Allen  found  himself  walking  down  the 
Asterville  avenue,  without  having  uttered  another  word  of  protest, 
and  well  aware  that  his  silence  was  accepted  as  assent. 

It  was  very  unfortunate,  he  thought,  and  he  was  seriously 
vexed  on  the  Piersons'  account ;  but  before  he  had  passed  the  park 
gates  he  had  convinced  himself  that  no  other  line  of  conduct  was 
either  possible  or  lawful  for  him.  To  jeopardise  the  brightening 
prospects  of  the  church,  in  Stayner  by  alienating  so  powerful 
and  large-minded  a  benefactor  would  be  a  senseless  and  graceless 
action.  And  that  these  disastrous  consequences  would  attend  the 
rejection  of  Lord  Grlenaveril's  proteges  seemed  only  too  probable. 
For  had  he  not  lately  been  hearing  the  details  of  his  patron's 
difference  with  the  Rector  of  Rodendale,  and  learned  that  the  point 
at  issue  was  a  very  much  more  trivial  one  than  this  affair  of  the 
clerkship?  No;  such  risks  were  clearly  not  to  be  run.  Never- 
theless, he  looked  forward  uncomfortably  to  his  approaching 
interview  with  the  Piersons,  upon  whom  he  had  purposed  to  call 
that  afternoon — an  intention  which  he  adhered  to,  as  his  conscience 
insisted  that  they  should  be  at  once  informed  of  their  vetoed 
hopes.  For  a  while  he  was  able  to  smother  his  chagrin  in  sooth- 
ing meditation  upon  ecclesiastical  topics ;  but  when  he  had  reached 
the  cottage,  and  the  hypothetical  fluttering  of  his  choir's  snowy 
surplices  became  less  obvious  to  him  than  Mrs.  Pierson's  wash, 
categorically  drying  on  the  hedge,  he  could  no  longer  realise 
anything  except  the  painfulness  of  his  position  as  the  bearer  of 
such  unlooked-for  evil  tidings.  Mrs.  Pierson  was  considered  to 
possess  a  sharp  tongue  and  a  '  bit  of  a  temper,'  and  the  Vicar 
almost  hoped — at  such  unlikely  places  may  we  arrive  in  our  pursuit 
of  the  highest  aims — that  she  might  say  something  rather  out- 
rageous, which  would  tend  to  diminish  his  own  disagreeable 
feeling  of  compunction.  And  if  his  visit  had  taken  place  an  hour 
or  two  earlier  the  chances  are  that  this  wish  would  have  been 
fulfilled ;  but  now  the  auspicious  moment  had  gone  by. 

The  day  had  already  been  one  of  marked  misfortune  to  the 
elder  Mrs.  Pierson.  Her  old  father-in-law  was  worse,  and  had 
required  *  a  sight  of  looking  after  ' ;  nor  could  Mrs.  Joey  lend  her 
much  assistance,  owing  to  her  sickly  baby,  who  ever  since  daybreak 
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liad  been  expressing  his  view  of  the  situation  in  unbroken 
•wah-ah-ahs;  the  eggs  under  the  sitting  hen  had  all  proved  to  be 
addled  ;  in  the  process  of  ironing  she  had  slightly  scorched  one  of 
Mrs.  Lane's  new  tablecloths ;  the  post  had  brought  her  tidings 
that  her  youngest  son  Jemmy  was  ill,  and  would  have  to  leave  his 
place  ;  and  she  had  that  morning  been  obliged  to  draw  her  last 
shilling  out  of  the  savings-bank :  an  accumulation  of  ill-luck  the 
effects  of  which  upon  herself  she  summed  up  in  the  statement 
that  she  was  *  fairly  dithered  and  moithered,  and  felt  fit  to  drop 
off  her  two  feet  where  she  stood,'  and  which,  for  the  time  being, 
had  totally  suppressed  her  powers  of  repartee.  So  that  when, 
having  recited  to  her  visitor  a  selection  of  these  woes,  winding  up 
with,  *  And  where  we'd  be  only  for  the  bell-ringin'  and  that, 
goodness  can  tell ;  if  we  was  to  have  lost  it  we'd  ha'  had  to  move 
down  into  one  of  them  little  rows  in  the  village,  where  there'd  be 
nary  a  place  for  my  washin',  or  the  hens,  or  aught,'  she  heard  the 
Vicar  proceed  to  say,  amid  much  stammering  and  stumbling, 
^Well — ah — the  fact  is,  Mrs.  Pierson,  that  I've  been  talking  the 
matter  over  with  Lord  GTlenaveril,  and  he — that  is,  we  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  post  would  hardly  suit  your  husband — scarcely 
-do  for  him  to  be  out  in  all  weathers — and,  in  point  of  fact,  his 
lordship  has  a  different  arrangement  in  view  —  Warren,  you 
know,  living  rather  nearer  the  church — and  I  find  that  Lady 
(rlenaveril  is  anxious  that  he  and  his  wife  should  undertake  it,' 
she  merely  ejaculated  despairingly,  '  Oh,  Lawks-a-mussy  me  !  Now 
who'd  ha'  ever  thought  of  that?  Then  what's  to  become  of  us 
all  ?  And  poor  Joey,  what  ever  '11  he  do  ?  '  and  thereupon  melted 
into  tears,  in  which  she  was  joined  by  Mrs.  Joey,  who  sat  meekly 
in  the  background  with  her  pessimistic  infant. 

All  this  was  in  a  high  degree  harrowing  to  the  Vicar's  kindly 
feelings,  especially  as  he  could  bring  forward  nothing  more  effica- 
cious by  way  of  consolation  than  the  utterance  of  a  vague  hope 
that  Joey  might  before  long  find  some  nice  light  employment. 
He  did  make  one  abortive  attempt  to  introduce  a  few  pious  re- 
flections, but — to  his  credit  be  it  recorded — speedily  found  him- 
self obliged  to  desist.  Mrs.  Pierson,  no  doubt,  had  great  need  of 
comfort,  but  somehow  upon  this  occasion  Providence  stuck  in  his 
throat.  So  he  made  his  escape  as  soon  as  he  could,  and  went 
homewards,  racking  his  brains  to  devise  possible  jobs  for  Joey 
Pierson,  and  now  and  then  recruiting  his  dashed  spirits  by  a  glance 
at  that  happier  issue  of  Lord  Grlenaveril's  interposition  in  parochial 
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affairs,  on  the  way  to  which  this  one  disappointment  was,  after 
all,  but  a  very  minor  digression. 

He  had  not  gone  far  when  he  met  brisk  little  Mrs.  Heath  the 
widow,  laden  with  a  basket  of  invalid  cookery  for  the  Piersons. 

*  I  hear  that  the  old  man  is  very  weak,'  she  said,  '  and  Mrs.  Joey 
is  ailing  too.     How  lucky  it  is  that  her  husband  can  step  into  his 
grandfather's  shoes !     Otherwise  I  don't  know  how  on  earth  they 
could  have  managed.' 

Here,  then,  the  Vicar  was  called  upon  for  another  explanation, 
but  this  time  he  felt  no  embarrassment  in  making  it.  Though 
he  knew  that  Mrs.  Heath  would  be  sorry,  the  idea  that  she  could 
blame  him  for  not  gainsaying  the  great  opposeless  will  of  his 
patron  never  crossed  his  brain,  and  he  felt  that  it  would  be  pleasant 
to  interchange  regrets  with  a  sympathising  listener  as  he  replied, 
1  Oh,  I've  just  been  there  to  tell  them,  I'm  sorry  to  say,  that  I 
find  it  will  not  be  in  my  power  to  give  the  clerkship  to  Joey.  Of 
course  they  are  very  disappointed,  poor  people,  but  there  is  really 
no  help  for  it.' 

'  Why,  what  has  happened  ?  '  asked  Mrs.  Heath. 

' Well,  you  see,'  said  the  Vicar,  '  we've  determined  upon  giving 
it  to  Warren,  the  man  who  works  at  the  Bramstons',  you  know. 
It  has  been  represented  to  me  that  he  has  claims  which  it  would 
be  impossible  to  overlook ;  and  altogether  the  appointment  will, 
no  doubt,  be  a  more  suitable  one.' 

'  Warren  ! '  exclaimed  Mrs.  Heath,  '  the  man  who  is  for  ever 
lounging  about  the  public-house,  and  who  they  declare  in  the 
village  used  to  treat  his  wretched  wife  so  badly  ?  ' 

(  Oh,  I  never  believed  all  those  stories,'  said  the  Vicar,  truth- 
fully enough,  '  and  it's  evident  that  there  can  be  nothing  in  them, . 
for  he  is  now  going  to  marry  her  ladyship's  maid,  an  old  servant 
whom  she  is  much  interested  in,  and— 

*  Oh,  so  that' s  the  way  the  land  lies  ! '  interrupted  Mrs.  Heath. 

*  I  suppose  she  is  the  overdressed  woman  I've  seen  flaunting  about 
the  roads  with  him  lately ;  more  shame  for  him,  when  his  poor 
wife's  not  six  months  in  her  grave !     Then  this  is  those  Grlena- 
verils'  doing  ? ' 

*  Certainly,  it  is  Lord  Grlenaveril's  own  suggestion,'  said  the 
Vicar  frankly,  nothing  doubting  but  that  he  was  alleging  perfectly 
conclusive'  and  satisfactory  grounds  ;  '  and,  of  course,  when  his 
lordship  is  disposed  to  show  such  extreme  liberality  to  the  parish, 
we  have  all  uncommonly  good  reason  to  respect  his  wishes.'     And 
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the  Vicar  was  here  undiscerning  enough  to  smile  complacently 
with  an  almost  arch  air  of  mystery,  as  who  cherishes  a  blissful 
secret,  since  he  did  not  yet  feel  himself  at  liberty  to  divulge  the 
full  magnitude  of  the  bounty  in  store  for  Stayner.  Blank,  there- 
fore, was  his  consternation  when  Mrs.  Heath  said,  '  Oh,  bother 
Lord  Glenaveril !  It  appears  to  me  that  we  have  always  got  on 
remarkably  well  without  either  his  liberality  or  his  lady's-maids. 
It's  a  pretty  state  of  things  if  his  hangers-on  are  to  be  given  the 
bread  out  of  the  mouths  of  our  respectable  people.  I  never  heard 
of  a  worse  little  bit  of  jobbery,  and  you  may  take  my  word  for  it 
that  it  won't  go  down  in  Stayner.'  Wherewith  she  walked  on  in 
high  wrath,  before  her  Vicar  could  recover  from  his  shocked  amaze 
at  the  enunciation  of  such  quite  unaccountable  sentiments. 

Now,  if  it  had  been  the  Vicar's  object  to  spread  the  news  of 
Robert  Warren's  promotion  and  Joey  Pierson's  deprivation  with 
the  utmost  despatch  among  his  genteel  parishioners,  he  could  not 
have  done  better  than  communicate  it  to  Mrs.  Heath,  she  being 
almost  the  only  member  of  society  who  at  that  time  still  remained 
on  friendly  terms  with  all  her  neighbours — probably  because  she 
was  thoroughly  good-natured,  and,  as  the  reader  may  have  per- 
ceived, prone  to  tolerably  plain  speaking ;  there  is  nothing  like 
politeness  for  perpetuating  a  huff.  Consequently  when  she  had 
fanned  her  wrath  to  redoubled  fervour  by  listening  to  the  united 
lamentations  of  the  Pierson  family,  she  had  no  ruffled  dignity  or 
consciousness  of  recent  rudeness  to  forbid  her  calling  in  with  her 
story  at  the  Preston s',  and  proceeding  thence  to  the  Lanes ' ;  nor  did 
she  scruple  to  stop  Mr.  Kingsmill  on  his  way  from  the  six-o'clock 
train  and  enlist  his  sympathies  on  Joey's  behalf  with  a  zeal  and 
volubility  in  no  wise  exhausted  by  the  foregoing  hour  of  agreeably 
animated  discussions.  And  the  result  of  the  tidings,  socially 
considered,  followed  fast  in  their  wake.  The  very  next  afternoon 
Mrs.  and  the  Misses  Lane  with  chicken  broth,  and  Mrs.  and  the 
Misses  Taylor  with  strong  beef-tea,  met  at  Mrs.  Pierson's  door, 
their  sense  of  her  wrongs  having  condensed  itself,  as  it  were,  into 
those  nutritious  liquids ;  and  they  found  themselves  so  completely 
at  accord  touching  this  great  new  scandal,  and  abused  the  Grlena- 
verils,  and  Eobert  Warren  and  his  fiancee,  all  the  way  back  to  the 
village  with  so  much  vivacity,  and  such  a  genial  thawing  of  a  six- 
months'  frost,  that  before  they  parted  the  Taylors  had  asked,  and 
the  Lanes  had  promised,  another  meeting  on  the  morrow  at  five- 
o'clock  tea.  Then  the  Miss  Edwardes'  thirst  for  details  led  them 
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to  pay  that  call  at  Silverwood,  which,  though  it  had  been  owing 
ever  since  February,  they  had  intended  to  put  off  for  another 
fortnight  at  least,  because  they  were  perfectly  certain  that  Mrs. 
Preston  must  have  seen  them  driving  into  Ardean  on  the  afternoon 
when  she  chose  to  leave  cards.  And  this  was  only  one  of  several 
visits  at  which  everybody  met  everybody  else,  and  where  Lord 
Glenaveril's  bad  temper,  stinginess,  and  plebeian  appearance ; 
Lady  Glenaveril's  ridiculous  airs  and  vulgar  taste  in  dress ;  the 
Vicar's  wretched  weak-mindedness,  and  his  toadyism,  and  his 
passion  for  atrocious  chanting,  'though  he  really  isn't  an  ill- 
meaning  man ' ;  Warren's  suspected  habits  of  tippling  and  his 
uncivil  demeanour ;  the  disgraceful  noise  which  the  Bramstons 
allowed  their  children  to  make — for  the  finishing  touch  to  the  un- 
popularity of  '  his  lordship's '  nominee  was  lent  by  the  fact  that 
he  was  in  the  employ  of  '  the  most  fearful-looking  set  of  people  ' ; 
Miss  Shaw's  extravagant  feathers  and  silks,  and  many  other  topics, 
apparently  heterogeneous,  but  fused  by  heated  feeling  into  entire 
relevancy  to  the  Piersons'  grievances,  were  dwelt  upon,  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  old  grudges  and  misunderstandings.  Thus  the 
occurrence  of  an  event  which  the  merely  superficial  thinker  might 
have  expected  to  introduce  an  additional  note  of  discord,  really 
brought  about  a  renewal  of  friendly  intercourse  at  meetings  where 
the  conversation,  though  it  did  sometimes  rise  to  shrill  and  excited 
strains,  remained  happily  devoid  of  the  dangerous  fork-tongued 
personal  element,  and  might  be  indulged  in  as  safely  as  you  look 
at  sheet-lightning. 

These  conciliatory  results,  however,  were  not  confined  to 
society's  wives  and  daughters.  The  men,  too,  drew  together  over 
Pierson  versus  Warren,  and  the  waiting-room  at  Stayner  railway 
station  during  the  quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  arrival  of  the  early 
train  for  Ardean  began  to  shake  off  that  spell  of  glum  dumbness 
which  had  lately  fallen  upon  it.  The  trains  which  see  fit  to  stop 
at  Stayner  are  few  and  far  between,  and  accordingly  intending 
passengers  think  it  well  to  keep  on  the  safe  side,  and  leave  a  good 
margin  of  spare  time  to  fend  off  any  risk  of  missing  their  oppor- 
tunity ;  indeed  they  spend,  as  a  rule,  more  minutes  upon  the  plat- 
form or  in  the  waiting-room  than  they  do  in  their  brief  transit 
to  Ardean.  Therefore,  as  most  of  the  men  find  it  convenient  to 
catch  the  nine-o'clock  train,  the  battered  wooden  benches  and  the 
walls  gaudy  with  Coleman's  Mustard  and  Judson's  Dyes  witness 
a  daily  rendezvous,  where  the  traces  of  ramifying  feuds  were,  at 
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the  time  we  speak  of,  plainly  perceptible  in  sour  looks  and  silent 
devotion  to  the  morning  papers.  This,  then,  was  the  scene  of 
Mr.  Preston's  declaration  that  the  first  day  the  church-bell  was 
rung  by  a  hanger-on  of  the  Glenaverils  would  be  the  last  of 
his  own  family's  attendance  upon  Mr.  Allen's  ministrations — an 
announcement  which  was  greeted  by  applausive  murmurs,  whereas 
for  many  a  week  past  his  general  remarks — and,  being  of  a  loqua- 
cious disposition,  he  could  not  refrain  from  occasionally  hazarding 
one — had  died  away  upon  a  disconcerting  hush.  Here  also  Mr. 
Lane  won  golden  opinions  from  all  sorts  of  hitherto  inappreciative 
people  by  starting  the  theory  that  the  selection  of  the  parish  clerk 
did  not,  properly  speaking,  rest  with  the  Vicar  at  all,  but  with  the 
churchwardens — a  brilliant  suggestion  which  was  eagerly  caught 
up  amid  tacit  feelings  of  regret  that  at  the  last  Easter  vestry- 
meeting  the  dominant  unneighbourly  spirit  had  caused  the  office 
to  devolve  upon  Mr.  Lewes,  a  non-resident  magnate,  now  travelling 
in  Syria,  and  old  Sir  Harvey  Grant,  who  was  known  to  .be  dan- 
gerously ill  in  London,  and  consequently  unavailable.  But  it  was 
Mr.  Kingsmill  who  most  of  all  distinguished  himself,  for  he  went 
so  far  as  to  address  the  editor  of  the  (  Ardean  Daily  Courier  '  upon 
the  subject  in  a  scathing  letter,  actually  inserted  in  that  journal^ 
a  copy  of  which  has  ever  since  been  proudly  treasured  by  Mrs. 
Kingsmill  as  a  trophy  of  illustrious  success  in  literary  pursuits. 
And  when,  upon  the  morning  of  its  appearance,  Mr.  Taylor,  tra- 
velling townwards,  dumped  down  his  thumb  emphatically  upon  a 
paragraph,  and  said,  looking  straight  at  its  conscious  author,  who 
sat  opposite  to  him,  *  That's  a  very  valible  letter,  sir — a  very 
valible  letter  indeed,'  it  was  manifest  that  an  important  quarrel  had 
blown  over,  for  since  the  colley  affair  they  had  not  so  much  as 
grunted  at  one  another  by  way  of  salutation. 

As  for  the  Vicar,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  during  this  period  of 
pacifications  his  mind  was  full  of  discord  and  dismay.  The  out- 
spoken and  vehement  opposition  which  he  now  encountered  was  a 
wholly  novel  experience  to  him,  his  flock  having  so  far  offered  to 
his  projects  simply  the  passive  resistance  of  indifference.  But 
what  chiefly  confounded  him  was  the  lurid  light  suddenly  thrown 
upon  their  sentiments  towards  the  Glenaverils,  revealing  an  utter 
unbecomingness  of  attitude  and  perversity  of  taste  which  made 
him  feel  at  first  as  if  he  had  waked  into  the  coming  on  of  a  small 
social  chaos,  and  the  full  enormity  of  which  his  tardily  moving 
faculties  could  not  readily  grasp.  When,  however,  a  clear  per- 
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ception  of  the  truth  dawned  slowly  upon  him,  it  brought  with  it 
sore  perplexity  and  discomfiture.  He  was  placed  in  a  nightmare- 
like  dilemma.  On  the  one  hand,  he  beheld  the  graceful  spire  of 
his  new  church  tapering  upward ;  on  the  other,  he  saw  his  con- 
gregation, with  wrath  in  their  mien  and  prayerbooks  in  their 
pockets,  filing  off  through  the  long  lanes  to  Torlock  and  Koden- 
dale.  What  would  his  freshly- varnished  benches  avail  him,  though 
constructed  of  the  finest-grained  oak  after  the  most  orthodox 
pattern,  if,  after  all,  there  should  be  nobody  to  sit  upon  them  ? 
or  his  encaustic  tiles  if  they  must  lie  untrodden  ?  or  his  efficient 
choir  with  none  to  listen  to  their  strains  ?  Yet  how  could  he  bring 
himself  to  deliberately  forfeit  the  chance  of  these  splendid  things, 
even  subject  to  such  undesirable  conditions  as  the  times  seemed 
likely  to  impose  ?  Then  there  came  to  him  dismal  forebodings  of 
dreary  months  when  the  Grlenaverils,  who  never  spent  much  of  the 
year  at  Asterville,  would  have  gone,  and  he  would  be  left  un  solaced 
and  unsupported  in  his  hostile  cure.  Several  days  passed,  and 
found  him  a  prey  to  miserable  irresolution,  some  respite  being 
granted  him  by  the  fact  that  the  Warren-Shaw  wedding  took  place 
on  the  following  Saturday,  when  the  happy  pair  started  for  a  short 
tour,  so  that  on  the  Sunday  the  church-bell  was  rung  provisionally 
by  a  boy  from  the  village,  and  the  congregation  assembled  in 
what  might  be  considered  a  posture  of  armed  neutrality.  But  it 
was  evident  that  this  truce  could  only  be  a  very  temporary  one. 
Before  another  Sunday  came  round  the  Vicar  must  needs  have 
taken  some  definitive  step,  and — though  you  could  not  prudently 
insinuate  as  much  to  the  Staynerians,  who  regard  themselves  as 
village  Hampdens,  and  pride  themselves  upon  the  firmness  whereby 
they  defeated  the  Grlenaverils'  attempted  tyranny — it  would  be 
difficult  to  say  how  the  matter  might  have  ended  if  Mr.  Kobert 
Warren  had  not  himself  settled  the  question  in  an  unexpected 
and  unpremeditated  manner.  On  this  wise. 

He  brought  home  his  bride  on  the  Thursday,  and  on  the  next 
day  she  went  to  shop  in  Ardean,  her  new  lord  and  master  being 
still  submissive  enough  to  promise  that  he  would  meet  her  at  the 
station  and  carry  her  parcels.  Thither,  therefore,  he  repaired  to 
meet  the  six-o'clock  train,  and  his  time  being  his  employer's  pro- 
perty, he  naturally  helped  himself  to  a  liberal  allowance  of  it,  and 
arrived  a  good  deal  too  soon.  The  little  '  public '  stands  in  con- 
venient proximity,  so  that,  naturally  again,  he  turned  in  at  it  to 
while  away  the  interval ;  and  whether  it  was  chiefly  due  to  what 
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lie  drank  or  to  what  he  heard  there,  the  fact  is  that,  when  warned 
by  the  parting  screech  of  the  engine,  he  emerged  in  a  perceptibly 
excited  mood.  Now  Fate  had  willed  it  that  the  Vicar  should  also 
have  arrived  by  this  train,  and  he  was  at  this  moment  hastening 
down  the  road,  conscious  that  Mr.  Lane,  and  Mr.  Kingsmill,  and 
others  whom  he  was  anxious  to  avoid,  were  following  behind.  He 
was  not  a  little  annoyed,  therefore,  when  Eobert  Warren  suddenly 
plunged  across  the  road,  and  planted  himself  in  the  footpath,  say- 
ing gruffly :  *  I'd  be  glad  to  have  a  word  with  you,  Mr.  Allen,  if 
yer'll  stop  a  minyet.' 

'  Oh,  good  evening,  Warren,'  said  the  Vicar  in  an  embarrassed 
tone,  '  I — I'm  rather  in  a  hurry  just  now.  Couldn't  you  step  up 
and  speak  to  me  some  time  this  evening  ?  ' 

1  No,  I  can't,  nor  I  won't,'  said  Warren,  standing  his  ground, 
'  not  nohow  till  I've  axed  what's  the  meanin'  of  that  they're 
a-sayin'  inside '  (pointing  over  his  shoulder  with  his  thumb  at  the 
public-house),  *  as  how  the  clerk  business  and  the  bell-ringin'  's  to 
be  gi'ed  to  some  other  chap,  and  it  as  good  as  promised  to  me.' 

'  Dear  me,  there  must  be  some  mistake,  Warren,'  said  the  Vicar 
distractedly.  '  Come  up  to  the  vicarage  this  evening,  and ' 

'  I'm  blessed  if  I  will,'  interrupted  Warren,  upon  whom  the 
effects  of  fresh  air  and  waxing  exasperation  were  beginning  to  tell. 
•'  What's  you,  that  hard-workin'  men  should  be  wearin'  the  soles 
off  of  their  feet  a-trampin'  after  you  ? '  By  this  time  he  was 
bawling  so  loud,  that  a  woman,  usually  with  a  baby  in  arms,  ap- 
peared at  the  door  of  each  of  the  adjacent  cottages,  and  the  Vicar 
felt  painfully  aware  that  his  approaching  friends  must  hear  every 
word. 

'  For  goodness'  sake,  do  be  quiet,  Warren,'  interposed  his  wife, 
advancing.  '  Come  along  home  now,  and  don't  be  talking 
foolish.' 

*  You  shut  up,  will  yer  ! '  roared  her  husband,  and,  then  turn- 
ing upon  the  Vicar,  he  resumed  as  follows :  *  I'd  have  yer  to  know, 
sir,  .that  if  you  and  Lord  Grlenaveril,  as  is  such  a  norful  swell, 
thinks  to  be  makin'  a  fool  of  me,  you're  in  the  wrong  box,  both 
on  yer.  Why,  as  for  yer  church  and  yer  psawm-singin',  I  wouldn't 
give  yer  thank  'ee  for  the  lot  of  them.  And  I'm  blowed  if  you 
mayn't  ring  yer  bells  yerself  till  you've  pulled  the  rotten  old 
concern  about  yer  ears  afore  I'd  lay  a  finger  to  it — so  there. 
Phew !  why,  I  wouldn't  give  that  for  yer.'  Whereupon,  giving  a 
violent  kick  to  an  old  saucepan-lid  which  lay  on  the  path,  and 
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which  whizzed  with  startling  closeness  past  the  Vicar's  shins,  he- 
reeled  back  into  the  tavern,  followed  by  his  remonstrant  bride. 

This  scene,  as  we  said,  settled  the  question.  So  flagrant  and 
public  an  affront  could  not  be  glossed  over,  and  Mr.  Allen  saw  no- 
course  open  to  him  save  that  of  representing  to  Lord  Glenaveril 
the  whole  extent  of  his  protege's  misdemeanour.  As  far  as  he 
could  perceive,  the  statement,  penned  amid  dire  misgivings,  did 
not  produce  a  bad  impression ;  but  it  was  hard  to  judge,  since 
'  his  lordship '  and  '  her  ladyship  '  were  so  full  of  their  prepara- 
tions for  a  yachting  cruise,  that  they  had  not  much  attention  to 
spare  for  the  small  concerns  of  Stayner.  And  we  must  do  the 
Vicar  justice  to  say  that  even  while  he  considered  his  dearest  hopes 
to  be  gravely  imperilled,  he  was  magnanimous  enough  to  draw 
some  comfort  from  the  reflection  that  there  was  now  no  obstacle 
to  the  advancement  of  the  Pierson  interest.  He  likewise  showed 
more  tact  than  could  have  been  expected  from  him  in  choosing 
this  particular  crisis  for  his  annual  fortnight  at  the  sea  ;  so  that 
by  the  time  he  returned  the  popular  indignation  against  him  had 
almost  subsided.  And  to  the  present  day  Joey  Pierson  rings  the 
old  church-bell,  for  the  new  building  has  not  yet  been  begun,, 
though  during  his  last  visit  to  Asterville  Lord  (rlenaveril  did  say 
something  about  getting  plans  drawn.  The  Warrens  have  left  the 
parish.  And  the  gentlefolk  of  Stayner  have  never  resumed  their 
belligerent  attitude,  but  nod  and  shake  hands  with  one  another 
very  amicably  as  they  pass  in  or  out  of  the  ugly  little  porch. 
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CHAPTER  LI. 

WANTED :    MONEY  ! 

{  WELL,'  said  Squire  Gaverock  after  breakfast  to  Constantine, 
'  what  is  to  become  of  you  ?  ' 

Constantine  was  now  dressed  in  a  suit  of  his  elder  brother's 
clothes,  and  he  looked  much  better  than  yesterday;  he  had 
recovered  his  colour,  and  seemed  to  have  filled  out.  A  good  sleep 
after  a  hearty  supper  had  wrought  a  great  improvement  in  his 
appearance.  When  Rose  looked  at  him,  in  clothes  that  her  husband 
usually  wore,  the  resemblance  between  them  was  remarkable. 
The  brothers  were  alike  in  everything  except  in  the  expression  of 
their  faces. 

*  What  is  to  become  of  me  ?  '  asked  Constantine.  *  That 
remains  for  you  to  decide.' 

Gerans  was  very  pleased  to  have  his  brother  home.  He  con- 
sidered him  as  his  natural  friend,  to  whom  he  could  open  his 
heart,  and  confide  the  trouble  that  corroded  his  soul.  He  showed 
Constantine  the  kindliest,  most  affectionate  sympathy,  which  the 
latter  accepted  without  thanks,  as  his  right.  Gerans  lived  in 
clover,  whereas  he  had  to  shift  for  himself  on  \he  bare  world 
beyond  the  hedge. 

'  I  will  tell  you  what  will  become  of  you,'  said  old  Hender 
Gaverock ;  '  you  shall  remain  here  till  Loveday  is  heard  of,  and 
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then  you  shall  settle  matters  with  her.  If  she  chooses  to  let  you 
have  the  four  hundred,  she  may,  and  I  will  add  another  hundred, 
which  is  the  utmost  I  can  do.  That  will  make  five  hundred 
pounds.  With  five  hundred  pounds  you  shall  go  to  Barbadoes, 
or  wherever  you  like ;  I  shall  have  done  with  you.  You  will 
take  your  wife  with  you,  or  leave  her  for  a  year  till  you  are  settled. 
That  is  the  plan.  It  will  do.  You  shall  follow  it.' 

*I  cannot  wait  till  Loveday  is  found,'  answered  Constantine. 

« Why  not  ?     What  presses  ?  ' 

*  I  have  my  reasons.'     He  looked  round.     Eose  had  left  the 
room,  only  Grerans  and  his  father  were  there.     '  You  have  your 
plans,  father,  and  I  have  mine.     I  tell  you  I  am  off  to-morrow  or 
the  day  after  at  latest.     I  cannot,  and  I  will  not  wait.' 

«  Why  not  ?  ' 

*  I  have  told  you.     I  have  my  reasons.     That  must  suffice.' 

*  But  it  does  not  suffice.' 

*  You  had  better  not  ask  further.' 

*  But  I  do  ask  further.' 

'  Then  you  ask  in  vain.' 

'You  are  a  worthless  vagabond,'  said  old  Graverock  in  a 
rage. 

4  If  I  am  a  vagabond,  who  has  made  me  so  ?  Who  but  your- 
self. All  your  solicitude  has  been  for  Grerans,  I  have  been  un- 
considered.' 

'  That  is  false.     You  were  sent  with  Nankivel.' 

1  Yes — when  I  had  not  the  smallest  inclination  for  a  solicitor's 
office.  Of  course  I  am  a  vagabond.  I  have  no  home.  I  must 
go  over  the  world  looking  for  one.  I  have  not  a  house  and  acres 
provided  for  me  by  my  ancestors.  They  are  for  Grerans.' 

'  If  you  had  had  a  spark  of  honour  in  your  whole  carcass  you 
would  not  have  returned  home  as  you  have,  after  allowing  us  for 
two  years  to  believe  you  dead.' 

4  If  you  had  had  a  spark  of  fatherly  feeling  in  you,  you  would 
never  have  penned  me  into  Nankivel's  musty  office,  with  a  brick 
wall  to  look  at,  and  old  parchments  to  munch.  An  unnatural 
father  has  made  a  vagabond  son.' 

Hender  Graverock's  face  became  red  as  blood,  and  his  eyes 
sparkled.  He  grasped  Constantine  by  the  collar,  dragged  him  up 
from  his  chair,  and  thrust  him  down  on  it  again  with  such  violence 
that  the  chair  gave  way,  and  Constantine  fell  to  the  ground. 

'  I  will  teach  you  how  a  son  is  to  address  his  father,'  said  he, 
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and  shook  his  fist  at  Constantine,  who  scrambled  to  his  feet  with 
face  livid  with  rage  and  mortification. 

'  I  have  been  treated  only  with  violence  and  insult  by  you,' 
said  Constantine.  '  I  ask  you  for  money  now,  that  I  may  take 
myself  off  out  of  your  sight,  never  to  enter  it  again,  and  have  it 
I  will.' 

*  You  will,  how  ?  ' 

'  Father,'  interposed  Gerans, '  what  can  be  the  harm  of  granting 
him  what  he  desires.  He  has  his  reasons,  which  are  no  doubt 
good,  that  make  it  necessary  for  him  to  leave  immediately,  and 
he  wants  the  money  at  once.  A  penny  now  is  worth  twopence 
ten  minutes  hence.  Con  has  told  you  that  he  cannot  wait.' 

'He  has  had  his  deserts.' 

*  No,  he  has  not,'  answered  Gerans  boldly ;  '  you  are  doing 
him  an  injustice.' 

'I — an  injustice  ! '  The  old  man  flamed  up,  and  Constantine 
laughed. 

'  I  ask  for  five  hundred  pounds.  The  sum  is  moderate.  I 
forewarn  you,  if  you  do  not  give  me  the  money  willingly,  I  will 
make  you  give  it,'  said  Constantine. 

*  You  !     You  make  me  ! ' 

'Yes,  I  will.  If  I  were  to  ask  for  a  thousand  you  would 
give  it  with  gladness  to  be  rid  of  me.' 

'  I  should  like  to  see  the  force  you  will  wield  against  me,  to 
make  me  pay  money  which  I  do  not  choose  to  expend.' 

*  Do  you  remember  when  last  I  came  here,  you  tripped  me  up, 
father  ? ' 

Old  Gaverock  nodded. 

'  It  is  my  turn  now,  and  such  a  fall  I  will  give  you  as  you 
never  experienced  before.' 

'  Con,'  interposed  Gerans,  'why  do  you  aggravate  father  ?  You 
can-  gain  nothing  by  doing  so,  and  your  manner  is  offensive,  as 
your  conduct  is  improper.' 

'  Leave  me  to  settle  my  affairs,'  answered  Constantine  im- 
patiently. '  My  father  will  not  give  me  the  money.  Is  it  so  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  it  is  so,'  answered  Gaverock. 

'  I  will  make  him  do  it,  with  the  threat  of  dishonour  on  him- 
self, the  family,  and  the  name  of  Gaverock.' 

'What?  what?' 

'  Ah !  that  is  my  weapon.  I  must  tell  you  the  truth,  I  have 
got  into  a  scrape.  It  was  no  fault  of  mine,  but  let  that  pass.  I 
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am  now  in  danger  of  arrest  and  of  conviction  as  a  felon,  and  of 
transportation.' 

The  old  man  uttered  a  hoarse  cry.  Like  a  madman  he  rushed 
upon  Constantino,  who  turned  pale  and  started  back,  and  armed 
himself  with  a  leg  of  the  broken  chair.  Gerans  threw  himself 
between  them,  laid  hold  of  the  furious  old  man,  grappled  with 
and  restrained  and  overpowered  him,  and  thrust  him  back. 

*  Gerans  ! '  gasped  the  old  Squire, '  Gerans  ! '  he  ceased  to  resist, 
and  his  son  let  go  his  hold.     The  old  man  panted  for  breath. 
Gerans  also  breathed  hard  and  fast.   He  was  astonished  at  himself 
for  daring  to  oppose  and  control  his  father,  and  he  cast  down  his 
eyes  before  him,  as  one  that  was  guilty.     He  turned  aside  to  his 
brother,  and  said,  reproachfully,  *  Con,  you  should  not  say  false 
and  idle  words  certain  to  anger  our  father.    You  know  how  sacred 
he  holds  the  honour  and  name  of  the  family.' 

*  I  spoke  nothing  but  the  ugly  truth,'  said  Constantine. 

*  That,'  answered  Gerans,  *  I  will  never  believe.     You  are  the 
cleverest  and  best  of  us  two.     I  might  bungle  into  wrongdoing, 
but  not  you.     You  have  twice  as  much  brains  as  I.' 

*  The  world  is  for  the  brainless,  then,'  mocked  Constantine. 
f  Towan  estate,  and  an  heiress  with  four  hundred  a  year.     I — the 
clever  one  of  the  family,  am  a  vagabond  who  sues  in  vain  for  four 
hundred.' 

The  old  man  stood  looking  from  one  son  to  the  other  without 
speaking,  hardly  knowing  with  which  to  be  most  angry. 

4  Father,'  said  Gerans  approaching  old  Hender  ;  but  the  Squire 
would  accept  no  submission,  he  thrust  him  away  with  violence, 
and  a  smothered  oath. 

Gerans  gave  his  brother  a  sign  to  leave  the  house,  and 
Constantine  threw  aside  the  leg  of  the  chair  which  he  had  taken 
up  as  a  weapon  wherewith  to  defend  himself,  and  went  out  at  the 
porch  door.  In  another  moment  Gerans  followed  him.  They 
walked  on  together  in  silence  for  some  distance  over  the  downs 
towards  the  sea. 

Presently  Constantine  asked,  '  Have  you  seen  mother's  will  ?  ' 

*  Yes — that  is,  I  have  heard  it  read.' 

*  I  must  have  a  look  at  it.     I  believe  it  may  be  upset.     She 
left  the  money  to  Loveday  conditionally  on  my  death.' 

*  You  need  not  trouble  yourself  about  that.     Loveday  gets  the 
money,  and  she  is  your  wife.     It  is  all  the  same.' 

*  It  is  not  all  the  same.     I  want  the  money  at  once.    I  cannot 
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wait  for  it  till  she  is  found  and  can  give  her  consent.  I  am  not 
sure  that  she  will  consent  without  conditions.  How  much  have 
you  got  with  Eose  ?  ' 

*  I  do  not  know.     I  have  not  looked  into  matters.' 

*  I  suppose  that  now  her  affairs  are  out  of  father's  hands  and 
in  yours  ?     He  was  only  her  trustee  whilst  she  was  under  age  and 
unmarried.' 

'  I  do  not  know.' 

'  You  can  raise  money,  I  presume,  independently  of  his 
consent  ? ' 

'  I  do  not  know.' 

Constantine  laughed  contemptuously.  '  You  do  not  deserve 
to  have  money,  if  you  do  not  know  on  what  tenure  you  have  it, 
what  is  its  amount,  whether  you  can  dispose  of  it,  whether  you  can 
control  it.' 

'  I  have  had  no  occasion,'  answered  Gerans.  <  Father  is  an  ex- 
cellent manager.  An  agent  at  Truro  manages  for  Eose  ;  and  when 
that  property  is  sold,  we  shall  buy  Dinabol  and  other  land  round  here 
so  as  to  have  all  the  estates  together  within  a  ring  fence.  That 
is  father's  plan,  and  I  approve  of  it.  Eose  does  not  want  to  have 
the  house  in  which  she  was  born  and  lived  at  Kenwyn  sold,  and 
if  my  father  insists  on  that  I  shall  oppose  him ;  but  that  is  the  sole 
point  on  which  any  difference  is  likely  to  arise.  He  aims  only  at 
doing  the  best  for  Eose  and  me.  She  knows  that  as  surely  as 
myself,  and  we  are  content  to  trust  him.' 

'  I  would  trust  no  one  but  myself,'  said  Con  stantine.  '  However, 
I  am  not  here  to  talk  over  your  plans  of  rising  to  be  a  big  county 
squire  and  possibly  a  high  sheriff;  your  affairs  concern  me  now 
only  as  they  touch  me.  My  necessities  are  urgent.  What  I  said 
is  true.  I  will  give  no  particulars.  I  am  under  a  cloud,  and  must 
leave  the  country.  I  have  been  drawn  into  a  horrible  quagmire, 
from  which  I  must  scramble  before  I  am  sucked  down  into  the 
depth.  The  money  I  must  have,  or  in  very  spite,  to  revenge 
myself  on  father,  I  will  let  the  worst  come,  and  then  he  will  go 
mad  with  shame  and  rage  and  vexation  that  he  did  not  come  to  my 
terms  in  time.' 

*  Constantine !  I  cannot,  I  will  not  believe  that  you  have  done 
anything  dishonourable.' 

'No — the  wrongdoing  has  been  forced  on  me.  You  say  I 
have  brains.  I  am  easy-going  and  good-natured.  Easy-going 
and  good-natured  folk  get  imposed  on.  I  was  imposed  on  by  a 
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hypocritical  pious  idiot — and  he  has  led  me  into  such  a  trouble 
that  unless  I  escape  out  of  the  country  at  once,  of  my  own  ac- 
cord, I  shall  be  transported  out  of  it,  at  the  cost  of  the  country.' 

<  Oh,  Con  ! ' 

'  What  help  to  me  is  there  in  your  reproachful  Constantines  ! 
and  Oh,  Cons  !  I  want — not  exclamations  of  righteous  or  simulated 
horror,  but  ready  money.  In  my  opinion  it  is  they  who  lay  pitfalls 
for  the  unwary  who  should  be  punished,  not  those  who  fall  into 
them.  It  is  all  very  well  for  you  to  stick  to  the  high  road  of  virtue, 
because  you  have  no  temptations  to  leave  it;  you  are  an  eldest  son 
and  married  to  an  heiress,  but  I  am  nothing  and  have  nothing. 
I  have  to  get  what  I  can,  make  a  nest  like  a  puffin  in  a  disused 
rabbit  burrow,  or  catch  a  meal  like  a  skua  from  the  gulls  when 
they  return  from  fishing  by  striking  them  in  the  breast,  making 
them  disgorge,  and  catching  and  rushing  off  with  their  prey.' 

1  Brother,  this  is  very  dreadful ! ' 

'  Of  course  it  is.  So  is  a  torn  coat,  but  a  tailor  will  not  mend 
it  by  holding  up  his  hands  over  the  rent.  He  must  take  needle 
and  thread  and  draw  the  riven  edges  together.  I  want  money.' 

'  What  have  you  done,  Con  ?  '  asked  Grerans  with  sinking  heart. 

'  Never  mind  what  I  have  done.  The  thing  that  we  have  to 
consider  is,  what  is  to  be  done  with  me.  What  do  you  consider 
is  the  thing  to  be  done  with  a  cankered  apple-tree  in  your  garden  ? 
You  get  rid  of  it  as  quickly  as  you  can,  lest  the  canker  spread. 
I  am  the  cankered  tree.  You  must  get  rid  of  me.  Mind  you, 
Grerans,  it  is  the  soil  that  produces  the  canker ;  the  tree  is  good 
enough,  and  the  best  sorts  of  apples  take  the  canker  readiest. 
Your  sour  cider  fruit  never  catch  it.  I  have  not  been  given  proper 
nourishing  soil  in  which  my  roots  may  spread,  so  I  have  got  the 
canker.  You  must  get  rid  of  me,  send  me  to  the  West  Indies. 
There  I  shall  recover  and  bear  bigger  and  better  apples  than  even 
you  with  your  Towan  and  your  heiress.' 

'  Have  you  been,  really,  in  the  West  Indies,  Con  ? ' 

'  Never  mind  where  I  have  been.  Again  your  questions  are 
irrelevant.  I  can  assure  you  I  have  been  in  a  new  world  to  this, 
with  quite  a  different  order  of  ideas,  and  habits,  and  manners  from 
those  of  the  old  world  ruled  by  the  Squire  of  Towan.  Where  I  am 
going,  not  where  I  have  been,  is  that  to  occupy  us  at  present,  and 
that  I  do  not  mind  telling  you.  I  am  going  out  of  the  kingdom, 
to  the  West  Indies,  and  I  am  going  as  quickly  as  I  can  to  prevent 
being  sent  east  to  Botany  Bay.' 
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'  I  cannot  believe  this.' 

'  What  ?  That  I  am  in  danger  ?  You  will  have  to  arrive  at 
conviction  pretty  sharply,  or  the  danger  will  be  at  your  door  in 
the  shape  of  a  couple  of  sheriff's  officers  to  arrest  me.  I  will  not 
wait  here  much  longer.  I  have  some  patience  with  your  sluggish 
minds,  which  require  time  to  take  in  new  notions,  but  I  will  not 
protract  the  time  indefinitely.  Money  I  want,  and  will  have. 
Five  hundred  pounds.  If  you  will  give  me  some  of  your  own — 
that  is  Rose's,  or  if  father  will  give  me  Loveday's,  it  is  one  to  me. 
The  money  I  must  have,  and  do  not  so  much  care  out  of  whose 
pocket  it  proceeds  so  long  as  it  finds  its  way  into  mine.  If  you 
advance  me  the  money,  I  will  repay  it  at  five  per  cent,  interest 
out  of  my  sugar  canes.  If  I  have  Loveday's,  she  of  course  will 
join  me,  and  suck  the  sugar  on  the  spot  out  of  the  canes  grown 
on  her  gold.' 

'  You  must  give  me  time  to  think  this  over,'  said  Gerans. 
i  If  you  must  have  money,  you  shall  have  it.  Whatever  is  mine, 
personally,  I  will  freely  share  with  you,  but  I  cannot  take  Eose's 
money  without  her  consent,  nor  can  my  father  give  you  the  four 
hundred  pounds  left  to  Loveday,  without  her  consent.  But,  Con  ! 
that  you  have  been  unfortunate  I  know,  that  you  have  been  guilty, 
I  cannot  and  will  not  believe.' 

*  You  have  said  that  already,  and  I  am  glad  of  your  good 
opinion.  As  you  say,  I  am  unfortunate  ;  but  the  self-righteous 
world  will  say  I  was  something  else.  Well !  when  I  am  on  my 
sugar  plantation  whacking  my  negroes,  I  shall  whistle  across  the 
ocean  in  the  face  of  this  rotten,  canting,  hypocritical  old  world. 
When  I  am  wealthy  I  will  come  back,  and  it  will  bow  low  before 
me  and  do  worship.  You  will  see  !  You  will  see  ! '  he  laughed 
carelessly.  *  Gerans,  I  must  have  some  of  the  mignonette  seed 
from  under  the  drawing-room  window.  I  am  passionately  fond  of 
the  scent  of  mignonette,  and  the  hot  sun  of  the  West  Indies  will 
draw  it  out  in  double  fragrance.  Do  you  remember  the  butter- 
scotch we  were  wont  to  make  together,  Gerans  ?  and  how  little 
sugar  mother  would  spare  ?  You  will  come  out  and  pay  me  a  visit 
on  our  plantation,  and  we  will  make  butter-scotch  out  of  my  own 
sugar,  grown  on  the  estate.'  Then  Constantine  threw  himself 
down  on  the  short  grass.  *  I  am  going  no  further  with  you, 
Gerans,'  he  said.  '  I  have  a  fit  of  laziness  on  me,  and  I  will  lie 
and  dream  here  of  my  sugar  plantation.  You  go  on  and  find  out 
how  the  money  is  to  be  raised  for  purchasing  it,' 
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CHAPTER  L1I. 

ON    THE   TURF. 

COXSTANTIXE  lay  on  the  turf,  picking  up  little  empty  white  shell 
cases  which  strewed  it,  and  crushing  them  between  his  fingers. 
There  was  not  much  sport  in  this  proceeding,  but  it  was  a  distrac- 
tion. Towan  was  on  his  left,  from  where  he  lay  he  overlooked 
the  house.  When  he  was  tired  of  cracking  shells  he  raised  his 
head  on  his  right  hand,  put  a  stalk  of  thrift  in  his  mouth,  and  tried 
to  tie  a  knot  in  it  with  his  tongue.  His  eyes  rested  on  Towan, 
without  any  emotion  at  seeing  the  home  of  his  childhood  again, 
at  the  prospect  of  seeing  it  now  for  the  last  time. 

'  If  I  get  to  the  West  Indies  I  shall  not  be  such  a  fool  as  to 
return  home  to  my  father's  growls,  and  my  brother's  exclamations 
of  Oh,  Con  ! ' 

His  heart  was  bitter  within  him  at  the  thought  that  his  brother 
was  well  provided  for,  happily  married,  exposed  to  none  of  the 
roughs  of  life,  whilst  he  had  to  shift  for  his  living,  run  into,  and 
succumb  to  temptations.  He  stood  now  in  peril  of  transportation 
simply  because  he  was  a  younger  son.  Gerans  was  respected  as 
an  honourable,  just,  and  generous  man,  solely  because  he  was  the 
firstborn,  and  as  firstborn  had  everything  showered  on  him  for 
which  another  must  fight.  He  was  angry  with  Gerans,  because 
he  envied  his  luck.  He  was  angry  with  his  father,  because  his 
father  was  partial.  He  was  angry  even  with  his  dead  mother, 
because  she  had  put  him  to  inconvenience  by  her  will,  making 
him  subservient  to  his  wife,  to  whom  he  did  not  want  to  owe  an 
obligation  just  then.  The  reception  he  had  met  with  from  his 
father  had  not  been  cordial.  He  did  not  stop  to  enquire  whether 
he  deserved  a  better  reception,  after  showing  so  little  regard  for 
the  feelings  of  his  parents  as  to  leave  them  for  nearly  two  years 
in  ignorance  that  he  was  alive.  He  had  returned  home,  not 
that  home  exercised  any  attractive  spell  on  his  heart,  not  to  see 
again  his  old  father  and  mother,  and  the  brother  who  loved  him 
with  such  sincerity,  but  because  he  wanted  money,  and  knew  not 
whither  he  should  turn  for  it  beside  home.  Nevertheless  a  soft 
emotion  had  risen  in  his  heart  on  the  yester  eve  when  he  came  up 
from  the  strand,  and  saw  before  him  the  old  walls  and  roofs,  and 
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his  hand  had  trembled  on  the  door  latch  before  he  pressed  it,  out 
of  real  feeling.  But  that  was  transient,  and  had  given  way  to 
bitterness  and  discontent.  He  was  ashamed  of  the  momentary 
melting,  as  of  a  weakness.  Even  his  brother's  hearty  welcome 
could  not  re-thaw  his  frozen  heart.  He  thought  of  him  only  as  one 
who  stood  between  him  and  an  easy  life. 

'  There  is  no  saying,'  said  Constantine,  spitting  the  stalk  of 
thrift  from  his  mouth  ;  '  Gerans  may  be  dissembling,  and  be  only 
eager  how  to  be  rid  of  me  cheaply.  It  is  as  well  that  I  have 
no  great  tenderness  towards  him.  We  shall  be  better  able  to  deal 
with  one  another  in  business-like  fashion.' 

Lying  on  the  turf  and  looking  towards  Towan,  he  saw  the  old 
Squire  ride  away  on  his  favourite  cob.  Constantine  knew  it  well. 

*  Whither  is  he  going  ?  '  he  asked,  and   then  remembered  the 
day  was  that  of  market  at  Padstowe,  and  the  Squire  never  missed 
attending. 

'  It  is  nothing  to  him  that  I  am  here,'  sneered  Constantine. 

*  He  is  off  to  learn  the  price  of  bullocks  and  sheep.' 

He  was  wrong  in  his  conjecture.  Squire  Gaverock  was  not  on 
his  way  to  Padstowe  without  thought  of  his  son.  He  was  on  his 
way  thither  to  see  about  raising  a  hundred  pounds  for  Constantine. 
He  had  made  up  his  mind  to  give  him  that ;  more  he  could  not, 
without  selling  land,  and  the  idea  of  selling  did  not  enter  his  head. 
'  With  a  hundred  pounds  from  me,  and  Loveday's  four  hundred, 
and  her  eighty  pound  per  annum  from  the  Three  per  cents — it 
is  enough.  He  must  be  satisfied.  If  he  has  to  ask  his  wife  for 
the  money,  so  much  the  better,  it  will  make  him  behave  to  her 
with  kindness  and  respect.'  Jog,  jog,  jog.  '  After  all,'  mused  the 
Squire,  '  I  was  a  bit  sharp  with  the  boy,  but  he  made  me  angry. 
Why  did  he  not  write  and  let  us  know  he  was  alive,  and  not  make 
his  mother  miserable  ?  '  Jog,  jog,  jog.  '  I  don't  like  his  looks. 
Theje  is  a  skulking,  hang- dog  expression  in  his  face  which  it  did 
not  wear  in  old  times.' 

Constantine's  eyes  followed  his  father  along  the  Padstowe  road 
without  love.  He  was  thinking  of  the  four  hundred  pounds  in 
the  old  man's  table  drawer.  That  money  was  his  own  by  rights. 
His  mother  had  left  it  to  Loveday  only  because  she  believed  her 
son  Constantiue  was  dead.  Morally,  if  not  legally,  the  money  was 
his.  If  he  could  get  hold  of  that  money,  he  would  be  able  to 
settle  in  the  West  Indies,  and  with  some  assiduity  and  determina- 
tion, and  by  keeping  the  negroes  up  to  their  work  with  a  cat-o'- 
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nine-tails,  make  a  large  fortune.  There  was  no  doubt  about  that, 
as  there  was  also  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  idle  for  him  to  go  to 
Barbadoes  or  anywhere  without  capital.  '  I  am  going  to  be  a 
master,  not  a  slave,'  said  Constantine. 

Presently  he  saw  Eose  come  out  of  the  house  and  enter  the 
walled  garden,  carrying  a  basket.  She  left  the  garden  door  open 
— it  was  too  much  trouble  to  shut  it.  She  went  among  the  rasp- 
berry bushes,  and  began  picking  the  fruit.  Constantine  thought, 
though  too  far  off  to  be  certain,  that  she  put  quite  as  many  berries 
into  her  mouth  as  into  the  basket.  In  fact  she  did  so.  She  had 
gone  into  the  garden  to  pick  for  a  raspberry  pudding.  Eose  had 
the  keys  of  the  store-room,  and  ate  the  currants  and  raisins,  and 
figs,  and  almonds  there  whenever  she  went  to  the  room.  She 
helped  herself,  not  because  she  was  greedy,  but  because  she  liked 
sweet  things,  and  liked  having  something  in  her  mouth  to  play 
with,  and  she  never  denied  herself  any  fancy.  So — she  liked  to 
see  and  talk  to,  and  coquet  with  Dennis  Penhalligan,  and  notwith- 
standing his  impertinence  at  the  well  she  met  him  and  conversed 
with  him,  and  allowed  him  to  compliment  her,  and  take  her  hand. 
It  was  a  pastime,  and  meant  no  harm. 

Constantine  was  so  intent  watching  Eose,  and  laughing  at  the 
motion  of  her  hand  to  her  lips  instead  of  to  the  basket,  that  he 
did  not  observe  the  approach  of  a  man  from  Nantsillan,  till  he  was 
close  at  hand, — and  then  he  started  as  he  recognised  Dennis.  The 
young  doctor  did  not  go  to  the  house,  but  walked  to  the  garden 
door.  Perhaps  he  judged  by  the  door  being  left  open  who  was 
within.  Perhaps  as  he  went  by  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  Eose  in 
her  morning  gown.  Constantine  was  interested  and  alarmed.  He 
wished  he  were  near  enough  to  overhear  their  conversation.  He 
considered  whether,  if  he  crept  down  to  the  garden  wall,  he  could 
catch  any  of  it,  but  he  abandoned  the  thought  of  doing  this  ;  the 
wall  was  high,  and  of  brick.  From  where  he  was,  he  could  see 
what  passed;  behind  the  wall,  he  would  be  able  neither  to  see  nor 
to  hear. 

He  saw  Eose  start  with  surprise,  and  take  a  step  eagerly  for- 
wards to  meet  Dennis ;  then  she  extended  her  hand  to  him,  and 
Penhalligan  took  and  held  it  for  some  while. 

'  Humph  ! '  said  Constantine,  '  on  uncommonly  friendly  terms. 
To  be  sure  he  is  her  brother-in-law  twice  removed.' 

At  last  Eose  drew  her  hand  hastily  away,  and  began  to  pick 
raspberries  rapidly.  They  seemed  to  have  much  to  say  to  each 
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other.  Constantine  looked  anxiously.  He  wondered  \vhether 
Dennis  had  obtained  a  clue  to  where  his  sister  was.  He  wondered 
whether  Eose  was  telling  Dennis  that  he,  Constantine,  was  there. 
Constantine  thought  if  Penhalligan  made  a  motion  of  surprise, 
he  would  detect  it,  and  that  would  assure  him  that  the  surgeon 
had  been  made  aware  of  the  reappearance  of  his  brother-in-law, 
long  supposed  to  be  drowned.  But  look  as  closely  as  he  could, 
Constantine  could  detect  no  such  movement.  They  had  other 
matter  to  talk  about,  much  more  interesting  than  himself,  thought 
Constantine,  and  laughed,  '  And  Gerans,  the  soft-headed,  there  is 
no  thought  of  him  either,  I  suppose.' 

Just  then  he  saw,  but  only  for  a  moment,  an  odd  figure  of  a 
man  in  a  red  waistcoat,  with  hunched  back,  standing  in  the  garden 
doorway,  and  at  the  same  time  a  white  spotted  dog  ran  up  and 
down  between  the  raspberry  bushes. 

The  moment  Penhalligan  saw  the  dog,  he  ceased  speaking  to 
Eose ;  he  seemed  to  become  excited  and  angry  ;  he  ran  after  the 
dog,  threw  stones  at  it,  and — all  at  once,  Constantine  could  see 
neither  it  nor  the  red-vested  man  any  more.  He  supposed  that 
the  man  had  gone  along  under  the  wall  towards  the  house,  and 
the  dog  had  left  the  garden  and  followed  him.  The  spotted  dog 
had,  however,  effectually  interrupted  the  interview.  Dennis  Pen- 
halligan said  a  few  words  more  to  Eose,  and  then  hastily  left  the 
garden  and  returned  to  Nantsillan.  Then  Constantine  observed 
that  Eose  stood  by  the  bushes  with  her  forefinger  to  her  lips  in 
a  deep  study  ;  she  neither  ate  nor  put  into  the  basket  any  more 
raspberries. 

If  he  had  been  near  enough  to  hear  the  conversation,  he  would 
have  been  greatly  relieved  of  his  anxieties.  In  the  first  place  he 
would  have  learned  that  Dennis  had  not  come  upon  the  traces  of 
his  sister,  and  that  he  was  altogether  following  a  misleading  clue. 
Penhalligan  had  assumed  that  Loveday  had  gone  to  Exeter,  and 
he  "had  made  that  the  point  of  departure  for  his  enquiries.  It  is 
true  that  Madam  Loveys  had  mentioned  to  him  the  advertisement, 
but  he  argued  that  if  his  sister  had  taken  the  situation,  she  would 
certainly  have  written,  whereas  it  was  much  more  probable  that 
she  had  found  her  cousin  and  was  with  her.  Her  cousin  was 
in  money  difficulties  and  did  not  want  her  address  to  be  known, 
and  had  persuaded  Loveday  not  to  write  to  her  friends.  Conse- 
quently Dennis  was  trying  to  find  out  his  cousin  with  the  anticipa- 
tion of  discovering  Loveday  with  her.  He  had  returned  home 
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unsuccessful,  to  make  some  arrangements  about  his  business, 
intending  to  leave  again  after  a  few  days.  In  the  second  place, 
Constantine  would  have  learned  that  Kose  had  not  betrayed  the 
fact  of  his  being  alive  and  at  Towan.  The  spotted  dog  had  dis- 
turbed the  conversation  and  interrupted  the  current  of  her  thoughts 
when  she  was  on  the  point  of  making  the  communication  to 
Dennis.  Constantine  thought  that  there  was  somthing  suspicious 
in  this  meeting  of  Eose  with  Dennis.  It  was  by  appointment. 
The  door  had  been  left  open  purposely.  That  was  his  conclusion. 
'  Well,'  said  he,  '  I  can  make  some  use  of  it,  I  daresay.' 

Gerans  had  laughed  at  him  half-an-hour  ago  for  picking  up  a 
crooked  nail  on  the  road,  and  asked  him  what  use  it  could  be  to 
him.  Then  he  had  replied  that  it  would  come  handy  somehow, 
and  some  day.  Why  was  it  that  Constantine  was  prepared  to  lay 
hold  of  anything,  however  crooked,  and  turn  it  to  his  own  purposes  ? 
of  anything  that  chance  cast  in  his  way,  and  convert  it  into  a 
weapon  wherewith  to  wound  his  fellow  men  ? 

'  Because,'  he  would  answer,  *  I  am  a  younger  son.' 

Constantine  had  good  abilities,  better  than  Gerans;  he  had  the 
same  lazy  good-nature  as  his  brother,  a  love  of  taking  things  easily, 
but  circumstances  were  against  him,  and  for  Gerans.  He  had  not 
a  fortune  to  fall  back  upon.  He  could  not  take  life  easily,  he  must 
work  to  get  a  living,  and  he  was  angry  because  of  this  obligation. 
Why  should  he,  and  not  Gerans,  have  to  work  ? 

The  day  was  warm,  the  sun  had  heated  the  sandy  soil  of  the 
turf  on  which  he  lay.  He  had  nothing  to  do  but  grumble  over 
the  injustice  with  which  he  had  been  treated  and  find  palliations 
for  his  own  ill-doing.  He  was  tired  of  lying  with  his  head  propped 
on  one  elbow,  so  he  threw  himself  back,  put  his  hands  under  his 
head,  drew  his  hat  over  his  face,  and  went  to  sleep. 

When  Gerans  came  back,  he  found  his  brother  where  he  had 
left  him,  sleeping  and  snoring. 

Gerans  had  been  thinking  since  he  parted  from  Constantine. 
He  had  not  forgotten  the  reproaches  of  Eose  because  he  gave  way 
to  his  father  so  readily,  but  he  would  not  oppose  the  old  man 
without  a  better  reason  than  to  show  that  he  had  an  independent 
opinion.  Eose  was  indifferent  as  to  the  occasion  of  a  passage  of 
arms,  in  her  eagerness  to  have  a  battle  in  which  her  husband 
would  measure  his  strength  with  his  father.  Gerans  was  essen- 
tially a  peace-loving  man,  and  a  just  man.  He  would  yield  in 
matters  unimportant  to  ensure  peace,  and  he  would  not  oppose  his 
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father  in  matters  where  his  father,  he  knew,  was  in  the  right. 
He  was  aware  that  his  yielding  to  his  father  had  lost  him  the  re- 
spect and  love  of  his  wife ;  now  the  occasion  had  come  in  which 
he  would  have  to  take  a  decided  line  of  opposition.  He  might 
not  thereby  recover  his  wife's  regard,  but  he  would  be  doing  a 
justice  to  his  brother. 

He  had  a  notion  that  Towan  estates  were  worth  in  the  gross 
about  twelve  hundred  a  year,  that  is,  when  all  outs  were  paid, 
about  eight  hundred,  but  he  was  not  sure ;  his  father  neither  told 
him  the  value,  nor  consulted  him  about  the  burdens.  There  was 
a  mortgage  on  it  he  knew  for  his  aunt's  jointure,  but  to  what 
amount  he  was  unaware.  There  were  continual  repairs  being 
executed  to  the  farm  buildings  and  cottages,  but  at  what  annual 
cost  he  was  not  told.  The  only  way  by  which  he  had  obtained 
an  inkling  into  the  amount  of  his  father's  income  was  through  the 
ratebook  which  the  parish  overseer  had  shown  him  one  day. 
Whether  there  were  other  charges  on  the  estate  than  the  mortgage 
for  Madam  Loveys  he  did  not  know.  What  the  cost  of  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Towan  establishment  was  he  was  unable  to  con- 
jecture. His  father  kept  no  accounts. 

Gerans  waited  by  his  brother's  side  till  Constantine  awoke. 
The  latter  sat  up,  rubbed  his  eyes,  and  asked  how  long  he  had 
been  asleep. 

'  Con,'  said  Gerans,  '  I  have  thought  over  what  is  to  be  done. 
When  I  was  married  no  resettlement  of  the  property  was  made. 
Time  enough  when  a  boy  is  born,  said  father.  Consequently,  he 
and  I  can  do  with  it  pretty  much  what  we  will.  It  is  of  no  use 
asking  him  to  do  too  much,  we  must  be  moderate  in  our  demands, 
now  ;  if,  after  my  father's  death,  I  can  help  you  further,  and  you 
need  assistance,  command  me.  At  present  I  am  powerless  without 
his  consent.  I  have  resolved  to  ask  him  to  raise  a  thousand 
pounds  for  you  on  Towan.  Then,  with  Loveday's  four  hundred 
in  cash  you  will  have  something  to  start  with,  and  she  will  have 
mother's  two  thousand  six  hundred  in  the  Three  per  cents.' 

'  Do  you  mean  this  ? '  asked  Constantine  with  pleased  but 
incredulous  surprise. 

'  I  do,  indeed,'  answered  Gerans.  *  You  are  my  brother.  Here 
is  my  hand,  old  fellow, — is  it  a  compact?  I  would  do  more  for 
you  if  I  could.' 

Constantine  walked  on  at  the  side  of  his  brother  towards  Towan. 

'  You  see,  Con,  that  if  I  should  have  no  son,  the  property 
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would  come  to  you.  So  if  you  go  out  of  the  country,  you  must 
not  leave  us  without  tidings  of  you.  Towan  nearly  came  to  change 
of  heirs  the  other  day  when  I  was  samphire  picking  for  Rose. 
Penhalligan  saved  my  life.' 

Constantine  laughed. 

There  was  something  unpleasant  in  the  tone  of  his  laugh — a 
significant  innuendo — which  jarred  with  Gerans,  and  he  looked  at 
his  brother. 

'  I  have  been  witness  to-day  to  a  meeting,'  said  Constantine. 
1  Rose  was  in  the  garden  picking  raspberries  when  Dennis  Pen- 
halligan came  to  her.' 

1  Dennis  back  ! '  exclaimed  Gerans,  with  glad  surprise,  '  then 
he  has  tidings  of  Loveday.' 

4  Possibly,'  answered  Constantine  ;  *  I  was  not  so  unpolite  as 
to  run  down  and  form  a  third  in  the  party.'  He  spoke  mockingly, 
and  Gerans  looked  at  him  again,  indignantly,  whilst  the  colour 
rushed  to  his  face.  But  he  was  without  suspicion  of  Rose,  without 
jealousy  of  Dennis, — he  flushed  with  indignation  at  Constantine 
for  reflecting  on  his  wife's  proceedings  with  disparagement.  He 
said  nothing  more  till  they  reached  the  house. 


CHAPTER  LIII. 

A     THOUSAND     POUNDS. 

WHEN  Gerans  and  Constantine  entered  Towan,  the  former  said  to 
Rose,  *  What  news  of  Loveday  ?  I  hear  from  Con  that  you  have 
seen  Dennis.' 

'  Met  him  between  the  raspberry  bushes  in  the  garden,'  said 
Constantine. 

Rose  looked  sharply  at  her  brother-in-law,  there  was  a  smirk 
on  his  lips  and  a  twinkle  in  his  eye  which  angered  her.  She  knit 
her  brows,  turned  her  back  on  him,  and  answered  in  a  voice 
tremulous  with  shame  and  annoyance,  'No  news  at  all.'  Then 
she  went  with  quick  steps  towards  the  door. 

'  Stay  a  while,'  spoke  Constantine ;  '  I  don't  want  Penhalligan 
or,  indeed,  anyone  outside  Towan  to  know  of  my  presence  here. 
Will  you  be  good  enough  to  keep  my  return  a  secret  till  my  back 
is  turned,  which  will  be  as  quickly  as  possible  ?  I  shall  be  obliged 
if  you  will  silence  the  maidens.' 
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'  I  cannot  answer  for  them,'  replied  Rose.  *  Why  you  should  be 
ashamed  to  be  seen,  unless  you  have  done  what  is  discreditable, 
I  do  not  understand.' 

'  I  explained  my  reasons  to  my  father  and  your  husband  this 
morning,'  said  Constantine  coolly ;  '  as  for  the  servants,  their 
tongues  can  be  tied.  Promise  them  each  a  crown,  if  my  return 
is  kept  a  secret  till  this  day  week.' 

Eose  made  no  answer.  She  went  out  of  the  room  without 
another  word.  She  was  angry  with  Constantine  and  with  herself, 
perhaps  a  little  frightened  at  the  consequences  of  her  inconsiderate 
conduct.  Not  a  word  had  passed  between  her  and  Dennis  to 
which  Gerans  might  not  have  listened.  Their  conversation  had 
been  about  Loveday,  in  whose  welfare  Gerans  was  as  much 
interested  as  herself.  Dennis  had  acted,  perhaps,  injudiciously 
in  coming  to  her  into  the  garden  instead  of  going  to  the  house, 
and  she  had  also,  perhaps,  been  unwise  in  inviting  him  to  come 
to  Towan  that  evening  to  see  her  and  Gerans,  and  tell  them  his 
plans  for  the  prosecution  of  the  search.  Penhalligan  was  reluctant 
to  enter  Towan  after  his  quarrel  with  the  old  Squire.  Mr.  Gave- 
rock  had  not  quite  forgotten  and  forgiven  the  young  surgeon  for 
calling  him  a  bear,  though  he  professed  to  be  content  with  the 
explanation  given  by  Loveday.  Dennis  had  not  apologised,  and 
had  not  withdrawn  the  expression.  Therefore  he  treated  him  with 
coldness,  and  Dennis  would  not  cross  the  threshold  unless  called 
in  professionally,  or  specially  invited.  He  had  been  summoned 
to  Mrs.  Gaverock  when  she  was  taken  with  paralysis,  but  specially 
invited  he  had  not  been  till  Eose  asked  him  in  the  garden.  She 
had  intimated  to  him  that  she  had  something  particular  to  tell 
him.  She  had  told  him  nothing  about  Mrs.  Gaverock's  will,  nor 
of  the  return  of  Constantine.  If  she  had  been  guilty  of  an  in- 
discretion, she  would  soon  put  that  to  rights.  She  wrote  a 
note : 

'  Dear  Mr.  Penhalligan, — Pray  do  not  come  up  this  evening, 
as  I  asked  you. 

'  Yours  very  sincerely, 

'  EOSE  GAVEEOCK.' 

She  sent  the  note  down  to  Nantsillan  by  the  postman,  who 
arrived  just  then,  a  poor  man  nearly  deaf.  Then  her  mind  was 
relieved.  She  had  done  nothing  wrong,  nothing  wherewith  to 
reproach  herself. 
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Constantine  and  Gerans  were  in  the  hall,  the  latter  turning 
over  the  letters.  The  former  was  at  the  window. 

'  Do  you  employ  the  postman  for  carrying  messages  ?  '  asked  he. 

'  Yes,  sometimes,'  answered  Gerans  with  indifference. 

'  Because  I  see  Kose  outside  slipping  a  triangular  note  into  his 
hand.' 

'  Very  possibly,'  Gerans  answered  shortly ;  he  was  hurt  and 
offended  at  his  brother's  tone  and  words. 

'  Kose,'  said  he,  when  his  wife  came  in,  *  have  you  been  giving 
old  Hockaday  a  note  ?  ' 

'  Yes,'  she  answered. 

*  To  whom  ?  ' 

*  A  friend,'  she  replied  shortly,  and  left  the  room. 
Constantine  laughed. 

*  She  will  not  be  taken  to  task  by  you,'  he  said. 

<  I  did  wrong  to  take  her  to  task,'  answered  Gerans  sadly ; 
*  I  was  wanting  in  good  feeling,  and  she  replied  to  me  as  I 
deserved.' 

'  The  wife  of  Caesar  is  above  suspicion  ! '  sneered  Constantine. 

'In  every  way,'  answered  Gerans  sharply,  'as  gold  is  un- 
tarnishable,  because  the  element  of  canker  is  not  in  it.  The  cloud 
covers  the  mirror  from  the  breath  of  him  who  approaches  it,  the 
mirror  itself  is  clear.' 

Constantine  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

*  Have  you  a  white  liver-spotted  dog  ? '  he  asked. 
'No.' 

'  Pash  !  because  I  have  seen  one  about  Towan  to-day.' 

'  We  have  no  such  dog.' 

In  the  evening  Squire  Gaverock  returned  from  Padstowe.  He 
went  into  the  study  where  his  sons  and  Rose  were  seated  awaiting 
him.  Since  the  last  sickness  and  death  of  Mrs.  Gaverock  the 
drawing-room  had  been  deserted  by  Eose,  and  she  preferred  to  sit 
in  the  library  or  hall,  the  former  was  the  snugger  room.  Old 
Gaverock  was  little  there.  He  used  the  apartment  as  his  office. 
His  box  of  deeds  was  there,  his  desk  and  money  were  there,  his 
letters  were  there,  his  whips,  and  guns,  and  spurs. 

He  had  ridden  off  his  anger,  and  returned  in  good  humour. 

'  Rose,'  said  he,  '  the  Kenwyn  mine  is  sold,  and  the  money  is 
in  the  banker's  hands  at  Padstowe.  Never  had  so  much  gold  and 
notes  at  my  disposal  before.  I  am  going  to  see  Tregellas  to-morrow 
about  the  purchase  of  Trevithick.' 
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fl  have  no  objection  to  the  sale  of  the  mine,'  answered  Rose, 
4  but  I  will  not  have  my  house  at  Kenwyn  disposed  of.' 

'  I  have  not  said  I  will  sell  that,'  said  the  old  man  roughly. 
*  Don't  screech  before  you  are  pinched.' 

1  What  did  you  sell  the  mine  for  ?  '  asked  Constantino. 

*  For  more  money  than  you  will  ever  get,  sitting  in  the  corner, 
twiddling  your  thumbs.     I  sold  for  two  thousand  five  hundred 
and  eighty  pounds.     Five  years  ago  it  would  have  sold  for  six 
thousand.' 

Rose  was  sitting  in  the  window,  embroidering  the  border  for 
the  carpet  she  had  promised  to  Loveday,  on  which  she  had  been 
so  long  engaged. 

1  Is  that  money  mine  now  ?  ' 

1  No,  my  dear,'  answered  the  Squire,  *  I  am  your  trustee  and 
shall  invest  it  for  you.  You  are  not  to  be  entrusted  with  large 
sums  to  play  ducks  and  drakes  with.' 

'  Father,'  said  Gerans.  '  I  have  been  considering  to-day  what 
is  to  be  done  for  my  brother.  You  have  kept  me  always  in  the 
dark  as  to  the  value  of  this  estate,  but  I  can  form  a  rough  estimate 
of  what  it  is  worth.  There  is  enough  to  keep  Rose  and  me  here 
in  comfort,  and  we  do  not  ask  for  luxuries.  The  estate  has  not 
been  re-entailed  on  my  marriage,  and  therefore  you  and  I  can  sell 
or  mortgage  with  mutual  consent.  It  is  my  wish  that  Constantine 
be  given  a  thousand  pounds  at  once,  to  enable  him  to  buy  an 
estate  in  the  West  Indies.' 

He  spoke  quietly  and  firmly. 

Old  Gfaverock's  eyebrows  went  up  to  the  roots  of  his  hair  as 
he  listened  to  his  eldest  son. 

'  A  hundred  pounds,'  he  said  ;  '  here  it  is.  I  have  raised  it  this 
day  at  Padstowe  by  note  of  hand.  Here  it  is  in  gold  and  paper.' 
He  pulled  a  purse  out  of  his  trousers  pocket,  and  a  book  out  of 
the  breast  pocket  of  his  coat.  Then  he  unlocked  his  drawer,  and 
threw  in  purse  and  book.  '  There,'  he  said,  '  there  is  the  hundred 
pounds.  I  promised.  He  can  have  four  hundred  from  Loveday 
when  he  finds  her.  He  shall  have  no  more.'  He  slammed  the 
drawer  and  locked  it. 

'  A  hundred  pounds  is  insufficient,'  said  Gerans.  '  My  mother's 
money  is  his  and  Loveday's,  quite  independently  of  what  I  wish 
Constantine  to  have  out  of  the  property.' 

*  You — you  wish  ! '  echoed  old  Gaverock  in  too  much  amaze- 
ment to  boil  up  with  wrath, 
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Eose  put  down  her  needle,  and  turned  her  face  towards  her 
husband.  She  was  surprised  at  his  audacity. 

'  Yes,'  said  Gerans,  unabashed  ;  '  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to 
that  sum.  You  cannot  raise  money  on  the  estate  without  my 
consent,  and  I  cannot  raise  any  without  yours.' 

*  I  know  all  that  better  than  you.' 

*  Well,  father,  I  wish  that  justice  should  be  done  to  Con- 
stantine.     It  is  not  fair  that  I  should  have  everything,  and  he 
nothing.' 

1  He  will  have  his  mother's  fortune — through  his  wife.  If  he 
does  not  have  it  directly,  whose  fault  is  that  but  his  own,  because 
he  allowed  her  to  suppose  him  dead  ?  ' 

'  That  is  not  sufficient.  Besides,  he  is  in  immediate  need  of  a 
large  sum  of  money.  He  is  confident  of  success  in  the  New  World 
if  he  lands  on  it  with  good  capital  to  dispose  of.  The  least  that 
I  can  think  of  letting  him  have  is  one  thousand  pounds.' 

'  Pray  how  is  that  to  be  raked  out  of  the  ground  ?  Are  you 
going  to  open  a  cairn,  expecting  to  find  a  pot  of  gold  ?  ' 

1  We  will  mortgage  a  portion  of  the  estate  to  raise  it.' 

( No,  thank  you.  It  is  well  you  say  we.  You  luckily  cannot 
do  this  without  my  consent,  and  that  shall  never  be  given.  I  will 
not  allow  the  property  to  be  further  encumbered.  I  have  had 
trouble  enough  with  the  burdens  on  it.  I  only  shook  off  some 
with  the  aid  of  money  I  had  with  your  mother.'' 

*  Very  well,'  said  Gerans.     '  If  the  property  was  cleared  with 
her  money,  let  the  money  be  repaid  to  her  son  Constantine  out  of 
it.     A  thousand  pounds,  I  ask  for  no  more.' 

'  A  hundred  ! '  roared  old  Gaverock. 

*  A  thousand,'  replied  Gerans,  determinedly. 

Eose  sitting  at  the  window  listened  with  growing  surprise. 
The  man  who  had  yielded  to  his  father  un  question  in  gly  in  every- 
thing hitherto,  was  now  showing  him  a  very  determined  front. 
What  a  transformation  was  effected  in  the  submissive,  pliable 
Gerans,  who  had  been  ready  to  slip  into  a  mouse-hole  before  his 
father's  wrath,  till  now.  What  occasioned  this  change  ?  Surely 
the  love  he  bore  to  his  brother  steeled  him  to  defy  the  anger  of 
the  old  tyrant.  How  little  love  must  he  have  felt  for  her,  if  he 
had  not  once  stood  up  in  her  defence  against  the  Squire !  He 
was  bold  in  his  brother's  behalf,  timorous  on  hers.  She  was  not 
worth  enough  in  his  eyes  to  make  him  measure  his  strength  with 
his  father,  in  spite  of  all  she  had  said  to  urge  him.  His  opposition 
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to  old  Gaverock  now,  instead  of  pleasing  her,  aroused  her  resent- 
ment. There  was  another  man  who  loved  her  with  so  fierce  a 
love  that  he  had  taken  her  part  in  a  trifling  matter  such  as  the 
mounting  of  Phoebus,  even  when  he  knew  she  was  in  the  wrong. 
How  he  had  held  her  hand  that  day,  what  fire  had  flickered  in  his 
eyes  as  he  looked  at  her,  how  his  voice  had  quivered  with  passion 
when  he  addressed  her,  suppressed,  but  suppressed  with  a  terrible 
effort,  because  he  knew  that  she  would  be  offended  if  he  gave  it 
vent !  Gerans  was  not  even  jealous  of  Penhalligan's  admiration 
and  'devotion.  He  had  accepted  Constantine's  hint  about  the 
conversation  in  the  garden,  and  had  received  the  news  that  she 
sent  private  notes  by  the  postman,  without  surprise  and  anger. 
He  did  not  really  love  her.  He  had  married  her  only  because  he 
was  an  obedient  boy,  and  had  been  ordered  to  do  so  by  his  father. 
She  recalled  the  drive  to  Wadebridge  and  the  proposal  of  Gerans, 
his  chin  in  a  white  woollen  muffler,  and  his  spotted  pocket  hand- 
kerchief to  his  nose.  Then  there  rose  up  before  her  eyes  the 
scene  on  the  road  when  Dennis  told  her  of  his  love.  She  uttered 
a  faint  cry.  Outside  the  window  was  Dennis,  leaning  against  a 
side  wall,  looking  at  her  through  the  glass.  None  of  the  rest 
could  see  him  ;  she  saw  his  burning  eyes  fixed  on  her,  saw  the 
heaving  of  his  breast,  saw  his  hands  convulsively  clenched  on  his 
bosom,  saw  how  white  and  agonised  was  his  face. 

None  in  the  room  had  heard  her  exclamation.  Old  Gaverock 
was  storming  against  Gerans.  He  had  worked  himself  up  into 
fury.  Constantine  sat  in  a  corner,  biting  his  nails,  watching  his 
father;  Gerans,  pale  but  firm,  sat  opposite  the  old  man,  listening 
to  him,  waiting  till  the  storm  was  overpast.  None  of  the  three 
had  attention  to  bestow  on  her.  She  made  a  sign  to  Dennis, 
waving  her  hand,  a  sign  of  entreaty  that  he  would  go  away ;  but 
he  would  not  obey.  She  looked  at  him  beseechingly,  and  again 
waved  her  hand.  What  a  proof  of  love  was  this  in  poor  Penhalligan, 
that  in  spite  of  her  commands  he  would  come,  if  only  to  get  a 
glimpse-  of  her  face  through  a  window !  She  was  alarmed,  however, 
at  his  remaining  outside.  She  stuck  her  needle  into  the  canvas, 
and  began  to  roll  it  up ;  she  intended  to  leave  the  room,  go  out- 
side and  entreat  Dennis  to  depart.  Just  then  the  door  opened, 
and  the  servant  came  in  with  candles.  Eose  started  up  and  drew 
the  blinds  across  the  window.  She  was  afraid  of  the  girl  seeing 
outside  the  face  of  Dennis.  When  the  lights  were  brought  in 
the  Squire  ceased  to  speak,  and  waited  till  the  servant  left. 
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Rose's  attention  had  been  distracted  from  the  altercation  by 
Dennis's  appearance.  Now  that  the  curtains  were  drawn,  and  he 
could  not  see  her,  he  would  go  away.  She  leaned  her  head  on 
her  hand  and  watched  Gerans.  His  resolution  would  fail,  she  was 
sure.  He  made  a  little  show  of  resistance,  and  then  would  give 
way.  The  storm  was  broken  loose,  and  he  would  strike  sail  and 
run  before  it.  But  Gerans  did  not  strike  sail  as  she  supposed. 
He  did  not  budge  from  the  ground  he  had  taken  up.  She  listened 
to  him  when  he  spoke,  and  was  fain  to  allow  that  he  was  right  in 
what  he  advanced.  He  was  firm,  and  temperate,  but  his  cheeks 
glowed,  and  his  eyes  flashed. 

'  Father,'  said  he  at  last,  *  the  property  will  be  mine  eventually, 
and  I  will  bear  the  loss,  not  you.  I  am  not  only  ready  but  eager 
to  make  the  sacrifice,  because  I  consider  it  just.' 

*  You  dare  to  charge  me  with  injustice  ! ' 

4 1  deny  that  you  have  treated  Con  with  the  liberality  that  he 
has  a  right  to  expect  of  you.  You  should  not  require  any  urging 
from  me  to  do  an  act  of  justice.' 

'  I  am  not  responsible  to  you,'  shouted  the  old  man.  '  Golly  ! 
If  I  had  spoken  to  my  father  in  the  manner  you  have  addressed 
me,  he  would  have  knocked  me  down.  I  will  not  give  him  a 
penny  over  a  hundred  pounds.' 

Constantine  stood  up  and  left  the  room.  Impotent  rage  boiled 
in  his  heart.  He  could  not  remain  in  his  father's  presence,  and 
contain  himself.  He  must  go  out  and  cool  his  heated  face,  and 
leave  the  calmer  Gerans  to  manage  for  him. 

When  he  was  gone,  his  brother  said  in  a  softer  tone  than  here- 
tofore, *  Father,  it  is  not  fair  that  Con  should  be  placed  completely 
dependent  on  his  wife.  My  mother  never  intended  that.  Right  is 
right.  My  dear  mother  wished  to  leave  Con  her  money.  You  have 
yourself  told  me  that  some  of  her  money  was  sunk  in  the  property.' 

'  That  was  years  ago — she  has  not  mentioned  that  in  her  will. 

1 1  know  what  her  wishes  were, — that  all  she  had,  and  all  she 
ever  had  had  should  go  to  Con.  I  will  not  accept  the  freedom 
bought  by  her  money.  Poor  Con  has  had  much  trouble,  has  gone 
through  great  privations,  I  fear  he  has  got  into  some  difficulties, — 
I  hope  he  exaggerates  their  extent.  I  cannot  hold  up  my  head 
and  look  an  honest  man  in  the  eyes,  unless  I  can  feel  that  justice 
has  been  done  him,  and  that  the  wishes  of  my  dear  mother  have 
been  carried  out.'  As  he  spoke  his  eyes  moistened,  and  his  tone 
became  soft  and  pleading. 
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'  I  have  had  a  quiet  and  comfortable  home,  and  Con  has  had 
none  at  all.  I  have  had  plenty,  and  he  has  had  poverty.  I  have 
my  position  secured  to  me,  and  he  has  a  position  to  gain.  I 
cannot  enjoy  an  easy  hour  if  I  know  that  he  has  been  thrust  forth 
to  hunger  and  hardship.  It  must  not  be  so  !  Father,  your  own 
heart  will  tell  you  what  I  say  is  right.  Give  him  the  thousand 
pounds  at  once.  You  say  you  have  got  money  in  the  bank.' 

1  That  is  not  mine — it  is  Rose's.' 

'  Very  well.  Let  us  mortgage  one  of  the  farms  to  Rose,  and 
raise  on  it  the  sum  I  want.  Rose !  '  he  said,  turning  sharply 
towards  her,  *  Rose  !  you  will  consent  to  that,  will  you  not  ?  ' 

*  Yes,  Gerans,  heartily  ! ' 

4  There  !  there  ! '  he  exclaimed  almost  with  a  shout  of  triumph, 
'  see  what  a  good,  true,  noble  wife  Rose  is  !  God  bless  you,  Rose, 
for  that  word  ! ' 

*  Rose  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,'  said  old  Gaverock.     '  Her 
consent  is  nothing.     I  am  her  trustee,  and  I  will  not  allow  it. 
What  is  that  ?  ' 

Rose  was  weeping.     Why  ?     She  did  not  know,  herself. 


CHAPTER   LIV. 

THE    SPOTTED     DOG. 

THE  letter  received  by  Dennis  from  Rose  had  not  had  the  effect 
on  him  she  intended.  The  tone  of  the  note  was  more  than 
friendly.  What  did  she  mean  by  it  ?  Was  it  a  confession  of  her 
own  weakness,  and  dread  of  seeing  him  again  ?  Or  did  she  hint 
that  he  was  not  to  come  openly  to  the  door  and  ask  for  admission  ? 
He  had  no  rest  at  home.  As  the  evening  closed  in,  and  silvery 
twilight  filled  the  sky,  he  was  irresistibly  drawn  to  Towan.  The 
moor  was  silent  and  solitary.  He  approached  the. house  stealthily. 
He  looked  at  the  garden  door.  It  was  not  open,  it  was  not  ajar. 
Then  he  thought  he  observed  the  face  of  Rose  at  a  window,  and 
he  crept  nearer,  leaned  his  back  against  the  brick  garden  wall, 
where  it  joined  to  the  wall  of  the  house,  and  looked  at  Rose,  as 
she  sat  engaged  on  her  needlework  in  the  window.  This  window 
was  low,  a  couple  of  feet  above  the  turf  outside.  It  had  looked 
originally  into  the  court,  but  the  outer  walls  of  the  court,  screen- 
ing the  front  of  Towan  manor  house,  had  been  pulled  down,  so 
that  it  was  now  exposed  to  the  road  and  moor. 
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He  saw  Rose  signal  to  him,  and  he  misread  her  signal.  He 
thought  she  waved  her  hand  to  him  to  remain  where  he  was,  and 
be  quiet,  till  she  came  out  to  speak  to  him.  He  waited  patiently, 
without  stirring,  watching  her  face  till  the  curtains  were  drawn. 
After  that  he  waited  on.  He  could  hear  voices  speaking  in  the 
room  where  Rose  was,  he  could  distinguish  that  of  the  Squire,  it  was 
loud  and  rough.  He  thought  he  could  hear  as  well  that  of  Gerans  ; 
but  he  caught  not  a  word  of  their  conversation.  What  they  spoke 
about  was  indifferent  to  him ;  he  had  not  come  there  to  hear  them 
argue,  but  to  see  and  speak  to  Rose,  if  only  for  a  minute. 

He  waited  on  patiently.  Rose  would  come  to  him,  when  she 
could ;  she  had  waved  her  hand  to  him  through  the  window  in 
token  of  recognition.  He  was  accustomed  to  wait  motionless  by 
the  bedside  of  a  patient,  watching  a  crisis  ;  so  he  stood  now,  not 
altering  his  position.  His  thoughts  were  active.  How  fate  had 
fought  against  him  !  How  cruelly  it  had  dealt  with  the  lives  of 
two  human  beings  !  It  had  separated  him  and  Rose,  and  had 
bound  her  to  a  man  she  did  not  and  could  not  love.  He  believed 
that  she  hated  Gerans,  and  repented  the  day  that  she  had  married 
him.  He  believed  that  she  loved  himself,  and  himself  only.  His 
declaration  of  love  had  drawn  from  her  the  cry  of  '  Too  late  ! ' 
Too  late  had  she  found  that  she  was  loved  by  the  only  man  whom 
she  loved.  He  thought  of  the  samphire  picking.  Why  had  he 
thrown  himself  on  the  rope  and  arrested  the  fall  of  Gerans  ?  Why 
had  he  not  rather  let  go  and  allowed  him  to  crash  down  among 
the  knife-like  slate  rocks  ?  He  wondered  at  himself.  For  once 
luck  had  befriended  him — had  put  into  his  hands  the  chance  he 
desired,  and  he  had  cast  it  from  him.  Had  he  not  been  an  in- 
considerate, impulsive  fool,  he  would  have  let  the  cord  whirl  away 
— and  Gerans  would  by  this  time  have  been  buried,  and  he  would 
not  be  lingering  there,  waiting,  hoping,  yet  knowing  that  he  had 
nothing  to  expect  but  disappointment.  All  he  could  look  to  was 
to  touch  Rose's  hand,  speak  a  few  words  about  Loveday,  wish  her 
a  good-night,  and  go  away  miserable,  despairing,  to  his  lonely  home. 

He  looked  at  his  hands,  and  then  struck  them  against  the 
wall  behind  him  with  such  force  that  they  bled.  Fool  that  he 
was  to  stand  between  himself  and  happiness.  Why  had  he 
wounded  and  galled  his  hands  to  save  his  adversary  and  to  per- 
petuate his  wretchedness — his  wretchedness  !  not  his  own  only— 
that  of  poor  Rose  also,  chained  to  an  uncongenial,  commonplace 
country  clown. 
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If  he  had  but  money,  he  would  carry  her  off  to  some  distant 
land,  away,  by  sea,  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  begin  with  her  a  new 
life.  But  that  was  not  possible.  He  was  poor  and  powerless. 
He  could  hope  for  nothing  more  than  to  see  Rose  now  and  then, 
listen  to  her  sweet  voice,  and  know  without  expecting  to  hear  her 
confess  that  she  loved  him. 

The  porch- door  opened,  and  a  man  came  forth.  That  man  was 
Constantine,  but  he  was  dressed  in  a  suit  belonging  to  his  brother. 
Summer  twilight  was  in  the  sky,  so  that  Dennis  could  see  though 
he  could  not  distinguish,  and  Constantine  and  Gerans  were  extra- 
ordinarily alike.  The  young  surgeon  was  startled,  and  had  at  once 
to  form  a  resolution.  Where  he  stood  he  could  be  seen.  He  had 
presence  of  mind,  and  he  came  forward  from  his  dark  corner. 
Constantine  started  and  drew  back ;  he  recognised  him  at  once. 

*  Gerans,'  said  Penhalligan,  '  I  have  come  up  to  tell  you  and 
Rose  that  I  have  ascertained  at  last  the  address  of  my  cousin — 
that  is,  I  know  where  she  is.     This  day's  post  has.  brought  me 
tidings  of  her.     She  is  at  Goodrington,  near  Paignton.     I  am  off 
in  two  days  to  see  if  Loveday  be  with  her.' 

1  Right,'  answered  Constantine,  afraid  to  speak  more  than  a 
word  or  two  lest  his  voice  should  betray  him. 

'  Rose  has  told  you,  I  suppose,  that  my  search  in  Exeter  was 
fruitless,'  said  Dennis. 

*  Yes.'     Constantine  moved  to  go  away. 

*  I  leave  on  Saturday,  and  trust  at  last  to  discover  her.' 

*  Content.'     Then,  suddenly,  '  Gah  ! — the  spotted  dog  again ! ' 
In  the  twilight  he  saw  the  white  mongrel  with  its  liver  patches 

running  round  him  and  Dennis,  limping.  Then  the  beast  stood 
up  on  its  hind  legs  and  hopped  about  them  like  a  kangaroo,  then 
flung  itself  down  on  its  side  as  if  dead. 

*  Curse  the  brute  ! '  exclaimed  Dennis.     *  That  dog  will  drive 
me  mad.     I  am  haunted  with  it.     Yesterday,  in  the  night,  as  I 
drove  back  from  Wadebridge,  it  sprang  over  a  heap  of  stones  by 
the  road  side  at  the  very  spot  where  I  had  been  upset  with  Rose 
on  the  night  of  the  Goose  Fair,  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  get 
rid  of  it  since.     I  see  it  continually  jumping  about  me,  and  then 
disappearing,  coming  to  me  when  I  least  expect  it ;  and  yet  I  can 
never  lay  hold  of  it.     I  have  thrown  stones  at  it,  but  cannot  hit  it. 
I  have  run  after  it  with  a  stick,  but  cannot  reach  it.' 

'  Shoot  it,'  said  Constantine. 

'  I  will,'  answered  Dennis.     <  See — it  is  gone ! ' 
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The  dog  had  disappeared. 

Constantine  bowed  and  withdrew  to  the  house.     Dennis  was 

satisfied  from  his  manner  that  Gerans  was  offended  with  him.     '  It 

is  well,'  muttered  he — 'well  that  he  should  understand  that  I 

hate  him.    I  cannot  dissemble.    I  am  too  proud  and  too  thorough 

to  affect  love  where  I  hate.     Perhaps  he  knows  the  reason.     It  is 

better.     Better  that  he  should  know  that  he  stands  between  the 

happiness  of  two  unfortunates  whom  fate  has  separated.     May  be 

Rose  has  told  him  that  she  scorns  and  abhors  him.     It  is  best  so. 

Best  that  he  should  feel  some  of  the  misery  he  has  brought  upon  us.' 

He  walked  leisurely  back  to  Nantsillan.     He  did  not  doubt 

that  Eose  loved  him.     Had  he  not  clasped  her  in  his  arms  and 

kissed  her  red  lips  at  the  well,  and  she  had  forgiven  him  ?     Had 

not  her  blue  eyes  told  him  that  she  was  pleased  to  see  him,  and 

had  she  not  invited  him  to  come  to  Towan  and  see  her  again  ? 

Had  not  her  letter  shown  him  fear  of  her  own  heart?    He  excused 

her  for  not  coming  to  him.    She  was  under  restraint.   There  was 

a  quarrel  in  the  family,  and  she  was  the  victim.     The  old  Squire 

and  Gerans  had  been  assailing  her  with  reproaches — had  been 

pouring  over  her  vials  of  wrath  and  gall.     She  had  borne  this  for 

him,  because  she  loved  him.     She  was  doomed  to  a  life  of  daily 

ill-treatment  by  two  men — the  boisterous,  brutal  father,  the  surly, 

suspicious  husband — because  she  loved  him.    For  how  many  years 

was  this  misery  to  be  spun  out,  her  bright  life  darkened,  her  joyous 

spirit  saddened,  her  tender  heart  broken,  because  she  loved  him  ? 

Oh,  that  there  were  some  way  of  escape — some  means  of  freeing  her 

from  this  bondage  !   He  could  even  sacrifice  himself  to  set  her  free. 

As  he  came  to  the  dingle  down  which  dived  the  path  to  his 

cottage,  he  saw  a  man  standing  at  the  edge  of  the  wood  with  a 

basket  slung  over  his  shoulders  by  a  strap.     A  crescent  moon  was 

in  the  sky,  lying  on  its  back,  shedding  a  silvery  light  which,  with 

the  summer  twilight,  enabled  him  to  see  and  recognise  the  pedlar 

whom  he  had  first  beheld  at  Wadebridge  at  the  Goose  Fair ;  but 

in  that  uncertain  cold  light  he  could  not  distinguish  the  colour  of 

his  waistcoat.     The  face  was  very  white  with  the  moon  on  it,  and 

the  Cornish  crystal  in  the  band  round  his  wild,  long,  black  hair 

flashed  suddenly,  then  was  unseen,    then  Cashed  again,   like  a 

revolving  light  at  sea. 

Something,  Dennis  could  not  say  what,  arrested  his  steps 
when  he  saw  this  strange  man,  and  he  stood  watching  him. 
The  pedlar  did  not  seem  to  observe  him ;  he  was  playing  or 
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practising  with  his  long  basket.  With  his  hand  he  rapped  the 
bottom,  and  the  blow  jerked  up  the  lid,  whereupon  a  number  of 
roses  sprang  into  the  air,  white,  red,  yellow,  perhaps,  but  in  the 
combined  twi-  and  moonlight  they  all  gleamed  a  ghastly  white, 
and  fell  again  into  the  basket,  when  the  lid  dropped  on  them  and 
shut  them  in.  Another  rap — up  sprang  the  lid,  and  high  into  the 
cold  light  leaped  the  roses,  to  drop  again  and  be  shut  in  by  the 
lid.  The  performance  was  clever.  Not  a  rose  fell  over  the  side 
upon  the  ground,  nor  did  the  lid  close  on  the  flowers  till  all  were 
in  the  basket.  The  man  was  practising,  apparently.  He  tried  to 
jerk  the  flowers  higher,  and  each  time  higher,  and  was  always 
equally  successful  in  catching  and  securing  them.  Then  he 
changed  his  proceeding.  He  tapped  twice  at  the  bottom,  and 
now  roses  and  glow-worms  shot  up  out  of  the  basket,  a  rain  of 
ghostlike  bloom  and  pale  stars.  Tap,  tap  !  and  again  the  mingled 
spray  was  thrown  up,  again  to  fall  and  disappear  in  the  basket. 

Dennis  stood  spell-bound  ;  how  long  he  would  have  thus 
remained  cannot  be  said.  He  was  released  from  his  astonishment 
by  seeing  the  spotted  cur  leap  out  of  the  bushes  and  begin  its 
hideous  gambols  round  the  pedlar.  Then  his  anger  broke 
loose. 

'  You,  fellow,'  he  shouted, '  take  that  beast  away  !  I  have  been 
plagued  with  it.  I  do  not  want  either  you  or  your  dog  in  my 
neighbourhood.  Get  away  with  you  at  once.  Leave  this  place. 
Take  yourself  and  the  brute  elsewhere.  I  warn  you — if  I  see  that 
cursed  dog  again  I  will  kill  it ! ' 

He  stepped  forward.  Immediately,  without  a  word,  the  man 
backed  before  him  into  the  wood,  and  the  dog  dived  behind  some 
bushes. 

'  Confound  these  tramps  ! '  muttered  Dennis.  <  Why  does  not 
Squire  Gaverock,  who  is  a  justice  of  the  peace,  clear  the  neighbour- 
hood of  them.  Hah !  the  fellow  was  not  as  successful  as  I  thought.' 

He  saw  a  pale  rose  lying  on  the  path  in  his  way,  a  rose  that 
must  have  fallen  from  the  pedlar's  basket.  He  stooped  to  pick  it 
up,  but  as  he  stood  his  shadow  was  cast  over  it  and  the  piece  of 
road  on  which  it  lay.  He  groped  with  his  fingers  on  the  ground, 
but  picked  up  nothing  save  bits  of  earth  and  dust.  Then  he 
stood  on  one  side  to  allow  the  crescent  moon  to  illumine  the  path 
again.  The  rose  was  no  longer  there  ! 

He  went  in  at  his  garden  gate,  unlocked  his  door,  and  fastened 
it  from  the  inside.  On  the  hall  table  was  laid  his  supper.  He  lit 
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a  candle  and  took  his  place,  but  he  had  no  appetite,  and  he  thrust 
his  plate  away. 

He  was  by  himself  in  the  house.  Little  Ruth,  after  having 
laid  supper  for  him,  was  wont  to  go  away  with  the  woman  who 
came  there  to  char  for  him.  She  slept  at  her  cottage,  and  returned 
early  in  the  morning.  She  carried  away  the  back-door  key  with 
her,  and  let  herself  in  with  it  next  day.  He  sat  up  late,  doing 
nothing  with  his  hands,  but  with  his  head  busy. '  Of  Loveday  he 
thought  little.  He  was  not  much  concerned  about  her.  He  had 
made  up  his  mind  that  she  was  with  her  cousin  ;  she  had  discovered 
her  somehow  in  Exeter,  or  discovered  her  address  when  there,  and 
had  gone  to  her,  and  was  now  at  Goodrington.  The  journey  to 
Exeter  and  the  stay  there  had  put  him  to  some  expense,  and  his 
absence  had  interfered  with  his  duties  at  home.  As  is  usual,  he 
had  been  more  wanted  when  away  than  when  at  Nantsillan. 
Several  sick  people  had  sent  for  him,  and  finding  he  was  absent, 
had  transferred  themselves  to  the  old  tippling  doctor  at  Padstowe. 

Dennis  considered  how  different  his  prospects  would  have  been 
had  Rose  been  his  wife.  Comfortably  off,  unoppressed  with  the 
daily  pinch  of  poverty,  with  her  presence  as  sunlight  in  his  home, 
all  the  darkness  and  burden  of  his  life  would  have  rolled  away. 
Then  from  out  of  his  burning,  dry  heart  there  welled  up  a  fiery 
spring  of  hate  against  Gerans.  He,  and  he  only,  was  it  who  had 
spoiled  his  life,  stolen  from  him  the  woman  he  loved,  deprived  him 
of  the  money  which  would  have  made  him  easy  in  his  circum- 
stances. He  had  nothing  to  live  for  now — nothing — nothing— 
and  that  was  Gerans'  doing !  He  would  have  liked  to  have  his 
enemy  there,  in  the  dark  room  with  him,  and  to  have  fought  him. 
His  nerves  quivered  with  pleasure  at  the  thought  of  striking 
Gerans,  of  beating  him  down,  of  hearing  the  thud  of  his  head  on 
the  slate  floor.  He  stood  up,  with  feet  apart,  and  imagined  him- 
self standing  above  Gerans,  with  the  life  of  his  enemy  in  his 
power.  Would  he  spare  him  ?  Dennis  laughed  aloud.  When  he 
laughed  a  dog  outside  barked,  a  strange  bark  like  a  laugh,  or  the 
echo  of  a  laugh.  Dennis  went  to  the  window  and  looked  out.  He 
could  see  no  dog.  He  saw  the  moon  twinkling  among  the  swaying 
boughs  and  leaves  of  the  oak  wood,  and  the  flickering  lights  on 
the  ground  like  white  dancing  roses.  Then  he  went  upstairs  to 
bed.  But  though  he  lay  in  bed  he  could  not  sleep.  He  retired 
at  midnight.  The  crescent  moon  was  gone,  or  no  longer  shone  in 
at  the  window.  The  wind  sighei  outside  among  the  trees. 
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All  at  once,  he  started  and  raised  his  head.  Against  the 
whitewashed  wall  at  the  foot  of  his  bed  he  thought  he  saw  some- 
thing move.  The  moon  had  not  set ;  it  had  not  shone  into  hia 
room  because  of  a  dense  mass  of  ivy-hung  elm  and  a  holly  that 
had  obscured  it.  Now  it  passed  from  behind  these  bushes  and 
flared  between  some  boughs,  making  a  grotesque  figure  on  his 
wall  that  waved  and  moved  as  the  branches  and  leaves  waved  and 
moved.  The  freakish  light  drew  on  his  wall  a  figure  like  a  white 
dog  sitting  up  on  its  haunches,  with  its  paws  before  it,  begging, 
and  the  head  bobbing  and  turning,  the  paws  now  thrust  forward, 
then  drawn  in,  as  though  trying  to  reach  some  object,  and  failing. 
Moreover,  the  white  shadow-dog  was  covered  with  moving  liver 
spots.  The  head  was  at  one  moment  very  distinct,  with  a  brilliant 
eye,  then  it  was  blurred  and  shapeless,  then  it  was  turned  aside 
and  clear  again.  The  beast  seemed  to  put  up  its  paws  and  wash 
its  face  as  a  cat  or  a  rabbit,  and  the  ears  flapped  as  it  turned  its 
head.  All  the  while  the  liver  spots  ran  over  the  body,  melting 
into  each  other,  dividing,  disappearing,  then  manifesting  them- 
selves again. 

Suddenly  the  fantastic  figure  was  gone,  the  wind  rushed  past 
the  window,  and  whilst  the  wind  rushed  there  was  no  white  dog 
on  the  wall,  but  a  whirl  of  white  roses  flying  up  and  down,  fast, 
faster,  up  and  down  and  in  and  out,  some  falling  on  the  floor, 
some  sprinkling  their  petals  over  the  bed,  but  all  gathering  them- 
selves up  again,  the  petals  rejoining  the  blossoms  that  shed  them, 
and  dancing  like  a  spin  of  snowflakes. 

Dennis  threw  himself  back  on  his  pillow.  His  mind  was  over- 
wrought, his  nerves  overstrung  ;  he  was  becoming  a  prey  to  fancies. 

The  gust  of  wind  was  gone ;  there  were  flickers  of  light  and 
moving  spots  of  shadow  on  the  wall  still,  but  no  shape.  He 
watched  them  till  they  went  out,  one  after  another.  Now,  cer- 
tainly, the  moon  had  passed  beyond  the  house,  or  behind  so 
dense  a  mass  of  foliage  as  not  to  cast  shadows  and  lights  in  his 
room.  So  he  thought,  but  was  presently  undeceived  by  seeing 
one  gleaming  spot,  one  that  seemed  to  shine  and  twinkle  like  the 
Cornish  crystal  in  the  pedlar's  hair.  This  spot  appeared  on  the 
wall  and  travelled  along  it  slowly.  Dennis  followed  it  with  his 
eyes.  It  was  formed,  doubtless,  like  the  rest  of  the  fantastic 
figures,  by  the  moon  among  the  branches  and  leaves ;  but  it  was 
certainly  strange  that  on  this  occasion  there  was  but  a  single 
light.  It  crept  along  the  whitewashed  wall  very  stealthily.  It 
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seemed  to  travel  like  a  snail,  and  at  a  snail's  pace.  All  at  once  it 
flashed  with  double  brilliancy.  It  had  touched  and  was  gleaming 
on  the  little  double-barrelled  pistol  Rose  had  given  to  Dennis  on 
the  night  of  the  Goose  Fair  ! 


CHAPTER  LV. 

AWAY  ! 

NEXT  morning,  early,  Squire  Gaverock  departed  on  his  cob,  along 
the  Padstowe  road.  He  did  not  say  whither  he  was  going,  or 
what  business  took  him  from  home  ;  he  was  out  of  humour  with 
both  his  sons,  would  speak  to  neither,  and  merely  told  Rose  curtly 
that  he  would  not  be  home  to  early  dinner,  unless  he  got  through 
what  he  had  to  do  much  quicker  than  he  expected.  Gerans  also 
went  out,  in  the  direction  of  Nantsillan,  after  informing  Rose  that 
he  intended  seeing  Dennis — for  what  purpose  he  did  not  say. 
Thus  Constantine  was  left  alone  with  Rose  in  the  study. 

*  Gone  down  to  Nantsillan,  is  he  ?  '  said  the  former.     He  was 
sitting  half  on  the  table,  but  his  foot  was  on  the  ground — the 
right  foot ;  the  toe  of  the  left  rested  on  the  top  leather  of  the 
right  boot.     He  wore  a  pair  of  Gerans'  hunting-boots,  with  red 
leather  tops.     He  had  on  his  back  a  blue  coat  with  brass  buttons, 
his  brother's  best  coat.     Gerans  had  told  him  to  make  free  with 
his  wardrobe,  and  he  had  taken  him  at  his  word.     He  had  on,  as 
well,  a  white  nankeen  waistcoat,  and  a  fine  shirt  with  a  frill — all  of 
the  best  that  he  could  rummage  out  of  the  drawers  and  cupboard 
of  Gerans.     He  had  a  stick  in  his  hand,  and  with  the  ferrule  he 
played  with  the  toe  of  his — that  is,  his  brother's — boot.     Only 
Gerans'  best  boots  fitted  him ;  those  at  all  worn  would  not  accom- 
modate themselves  to  his  feet. 

'  Gone  down  to  Nantsillan,  is  he  ? '  asked  Constantine.     *  I  am 
not  surprised.     Gone  to  have  it  out  with  Dennis,  I  presume.' 

*  Have  what  out  ?  '  asked  Rose.     *  It  is  vague,  and  refers  to 
anything  without  life.' 

*  Plenty  of  life  in  this  matter — a  little  exuberance  mayhap.' 

'  I  do  not  pretend  to  understand  you,'  said  Rose,  tossing  her 

head  and  curling  her  lip. 

'  Probably  you  pretend  not  to  understand  me.' 

1  You  take  liberties  to  be  impolite,  trusting  to  your  kinship, 

and  to  my  husband's  placidity  of  temper.' 
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4  Oh  !  that  placidity  is  ruffled,  and  may  toss  and  foam.  You 
are  indebted  to  me  that  I  did  not  work  him  into  breakers  this 
morning,  by  telling  him  that  your  gallant  was  hanging  about  the 
house  last  night,  under  the  windows,  waiting  for  you  to  come  out ; 
but  the  naughty  Gerans  was  within,  and  would  not  let  you  escape.' 

'  You  are  a  bad,  insolent  man,'  exclaimed  Rose,  in  shame  and 
disgust. 

'The  meeting  in  the  garden  was  not  enough  by  day;  you 
must  meet  again  by  the  garden  wall  at  night.' 

He  laughed,  but  his  laugh  was  silenced  by  the  flaming  indigna- 
tion in  her  eyes.  She  was  swinging  herself  out  of  the  room,  when 
he  caught  her  by  the  wrist,  and  said : 

'  I  have  not  told  Gerans,  but  I  will,  unless  you  pay  me  to  be 
silent.' 

Eose  did  not  understand  him,  though  he  pointed  with  his 
stick  to  the  drawer  where  his  father  had  locked  up  the  money. 

'Say  what  you  like,'  she  answered,  disengaging  herself  from 
him.  '  Speak  the  truth — I  am  not  ashamed  of  that — but  hint 
nothing  from  your  evil  heart.' 

Then  she  left  the  study  and  ran  to  her  bedroom,  where  she 
locked  herself  in  to  weep  her  heart  out.  Her  feelings  were  in 
tumult,  swaying  her  from  side  to  side.  Everything  rocked  about 
her,  and  the  ground  rocked  under  her  feet.  She  saw  now  how 
foolish,  how  inconsiderate  she  had  been,  to  put  her  character  in 
the  hands  of  one  so  unscrupulous  as  Constantine.  She  had  trifled 
with  the  thoughts  of  Dennis's  love,  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
his  devotion  flattered  her  vanity. 

When  she  was  gone,  Constantine  took  the  handle  'of  the 
drawer  and  drew  at  it.  The  drawer  was  locked  and  resisted  his 
efforts.  There  were  five  hundred  pounds  in  there.  Gerans 
offered  to  get  a  thousand  for  him,  but  Gerans  had  showed  his 
powerlessness  the  evening  before.  Should  he  wait  another  day, 
and  allow  Gerans  to  plead  for  him  again  ?  He  was  by  no  means 
sure  that  his  brother  was  in  earnest.  No  man,  who  was  not  a  fool, 
would  burden  his  estate  with  a  thousand  pounds  if  he  could  help 
it.  Of  course  Gerans  affected  to  desire  it,  as  a  decent  show  of 
fraternal  love  is  expected  by  the  world  ;  but  there  was  no  reality 
in  his  effort,  no  sincerity  in  his  protestations.  No  man,  said 
Constantine,  can  fatten  on  promises.  A  sprat  in  the  net  is  worth 
more  than  a  whale  in  the  sea. 

He  threw  himself  into  his  father's  chair,  and  stretched  out 
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both  his  legs  before  him,  and  tapped  the  toes  of  his  boots  alter- 
nately with  the  ferrule  of  the  cane,  whilst  his  eyes  rested  on  these 
same  toes.  His  brows  were  knit,  and  his  forehead  full  of  creases. 
He  thrust  out  his  lips.  '  For  good  or  ill,'  he  said,  '  I  wish  I  were 
in  my  brother's  boots — metaphorically  as  well  as  really.'  Con- 
stantine's  character  had  deteriorated  rapidly  of  late.  Three  years 
ago  he  had  been  a  pleasure-loving,  careless,  good-natured  young 
fellow — selfish,  disliking  the  drudgery  of  work,  but  without  harm 
in  him.  Then  came  the  initial  wrong  done  in  marrying  Loveday 
clandestinely.  From  that  moment  he  had  taken  a  downward 
turn,  and  his  path  had  become  precipitous  of  late.  He  had 
allowed  himself  to  drift  into  moral  ruin ;  he  had  not  run  into  it 
wilfully.  He  had  never  harboured  bad  intentions,  had  always 
desired  to  do  what  was  right,  but  had  lacked  the  energy  to  act  on 
what  he  knew  was  right,  till  the  perceptive  moral  faculty  was  dead 
within  him.  He  was  now  incapable  of  seeing  what  a  base  and 
despicable  ruffian  he  had  become.  The  old  father  was  not  free 
from  guilt  in  this  disintegration  of  his  son's  character.  His  des- 
potism exercised  over  the  lads  whilst  their  characters  were  forming 
had  injured  both,  had  deprived  both  of  self-reliance  and  spon- 
taneity. 

Constantine  had  in  his  pocket  the  crooked  nail  he  had  picked 
up  on  the  road,  when  walking  outside  the  house  with  Gerans. 
Now  he  found  a  use  for  it.  He  put  the  nail  to  the  drawer  lock, 
and  in  another  moment  the  money  that  had  been  left  by  his 
mother  to  Loveday  was  before  him — that  and  the  hundred  pounds 
his  father  had  undertaken  to  give  him — five  hundred  pounds  in 
all.  His  hand  trembled  as  he  turned  over  the  bank-notes,  his 
face  was  white  as  chalk,  and  cold  drops  beaded  his  brow  and  upper 
lip.  But  he  was  able  to  pacify  his  conscience.  He  was  taking 
what  was  his  own.  His  mother  had  intended  him  to  have  it. 
She  had  left  it  to  Loveday  under  an  erroneous  belief  in  his  death. 
Besides,  it  was  Ids  anyhow,  for  Loveday  was  his  wife,  and  between 
husband  and  wife  there  is  no  mine  and  thine,  or  rather,  on  the 
side  of  the  husband,  '  thine  is  mine,  and  mine  is  mine ' — all  take 
and  no  give.  He  put  the  purse  with  the  gold  and  the  two  pocket- 
books  away  in  his  breast,  shut  the  drawer,  and  stalked  out  of  the 
room  whistling.  He  looked  round  in  the  hall  for  Eose.  If  she 
had  been  there  he  would  have  told  her  some  lie  to  excuse  his 
absence  from  dinner.  His  father  would  not  be  home  till  the  after- 
noon. Gerans  was  away.  Gerans  would  not  think  of  examining 
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the  .drawer.  Eose  would  be  too  busy  about  household  matters. 
He  had  several  hours  during  which  he  could  escape ;  but,  he 
thought,  it  would  not  do  to  depart  in  the  boat  in  Gerans'  best  blue 
coat.  He  would,  indeed,  take  that  with  him ;  but  for  the  rough 
work  of  rowing  he  would  wear  something  less  fine.  So  he  went 
upstairs,  took  off  the  coat  and  waistcoat,  and  put  on  a  common 
every-day  suit  that  also  belonged  to  Gerans,  rolled  up  the  blue 
coat  and  nankeen  waistcoat  in  a  bundle,  and  went  off  over  the 
downs  towards  the  cliffs,  with  his  bundle  in  hand.  The  boat  in 
which  he  had  come  from  Stanbury — Paul  Featherstone's  boat — 
was  not  in  the  boathouse  at  Sandymouth ;  he  had  come  into 
Nantsillan  Cove,  and  had  run  his  little  craft  into  the  Iron  Gate, 
and  drawn  it  up  on  some  sands  there,  which  were  not  submerged 
except  in  a  storm.  When  he  had  gone  a  little  way  along  the 
down,  as  if  on  his  way  to  Sandymouth,  he  struck  a  different 
course,  and  came  round  towards  the  steep  goat-path  that  led  down 
the  face  of  the  crags  to  the  bay  into  which  the  Nantsillan  brook 
discharged  itself  in  a  pretty  fall.  He  had  quite  made  up  his  mind 
what  to  do.  He  would  row  to  New  Quay,  and  leave  the  boat  there. 
Thence  he  would  strike  inland  by  Truro,  and  cross  the  isthmus 
to  Falmouth,  whence  he  could  easily  and  quickly  get  out  of  the 
country.  Whether  there  were  packets  or  sailing  vessels  bound 
for  the  West  Indies  from  Falmouth,  or  that  put  in  at  Falmouth, 
he  did  not  know.  That  he  could  ascertain  when  he  got  there. 
More  probably  they  ran  from  Bristol.  But  that  was  a  matter  of 
minor  consideration  ;  his  great  desire  now  was  to  leave  the  king- 
dom as  expeditiously  as  possible.  Whither  he  went  concerned 
him  less ;  with  five  hundred  pounds  in  his  pocket  the  world  was 
open  to  him. 

'  There  is  Canada,'  said  he  to  himself,  l  but  I  don't  fancy  it. 
The  winters  there  are  very  cold,  and  I  dislike  cold.  There  are 
the  States — but  I  should  have  to  work  hard  there,  and  I  am  not 
partial  to  work.  Then,  turning  in  another  direction,  there  is  New 
South  Wales,  but  I  do  not  fancy  the  society  there — a  bad  type  of 
men,  the  scum  of  England,  convicts,  rag-tag — not  the  sort  I  could 
associate  with.  No,  first  thoughts  are  best  thoughts,  and  the 
cream  comes  to  the  top  when  the  milk  is  sweet.  I'll  go  to  the 
West  Indies — perhaps  Jamaica,  perhaps  Saint  Domingo,  perhaps 
South  Carolina — anywhere  where  there  is  negro  labour,  and  sugar- 
canes.  I  always  had  a  sweet  tooth ;  I  had  rather  grow  sugar  than 
anything  else.  How  Gerans  and  I  loved  treacle-pudding  as  boys ! 
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By  George  !  I'll  go  to  the  West  Indies,  I  will ! '  After  a  while  he 
began  to  consider  about  Loveday.  '  She  is  too  finical  in  her  ideas. 
I  am  very  fond  of  her,  and  she  will  have  two  thousand  six  hundred 
in  the  funds.  There  is  this  disadvantage,  that  she  knows  my 
unfortunate  story,  and  might  throw  it  in  my  face  at  any  time. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  advisable  to  begin  the  new  sum  with  a  fresh 
slate ;  on  an  old  one,  however  rubbed,  the  figures  come  through 
and  confuse  the  reckoning.  I  am  very  deeply  attached  to 
Loveday,  and  she  is  my  wife.  If  I  am  an  exile,  it  will  be  a 
pleasure  to  have  someone  to  speak  with  who  knows  about  the  old 
place,  and  with  whom  one  can  talk  of  former  times — pleasant 
times  before  this  wretched  muddle  came  about.  Besides,  I  must 
have  someone  to  cook  and  stitch,  and  knit  my  stockings.  I  think 
I  will  send  for  Loveday.  Yet,  perhaps  it  will  be  wisest  for  me  to 
see  how  I  can  get  on  without  her  first.  If  I  want  her  two  thousand 
six  hundred  I  can  always  fetch  her  over.  If  I  find  I  can  do 
without,  well,  I  shall  be  unencumbered.  This  is  settled  ;  Loveday 
waits  on  my  convenience.  The  woman  was  made  for  man,  and 
not  man  for  the  woman.  She  has  caused  me  annoyance  and 
heartache  and  mental  worry  enough  at  Stanbury  and  Marsland. 
It  is  well  that  she  should  suffer  a  bit  for  it,  and  learn  by  punish- 
ment not  to  be  self-seeking.'  He  strode  on  a  little  further,  and 
his  thoughts  took  another  direction.  He  laughed.  '  Curse  it,' 
said  he,  '  I  am  sorry  to  go  without  enlightening  Gerans'  mind 
about  that  little  pretty  coquette,  Kose.  He  is  without  a  suspi- 
cion. I  wish  I  had  told  him  that  I  found  the  doctor  lingering 
under  the  garden  wall  last  night.  I  owe  Gerans  a  kindness.  I 
will  write  to  him  when  I  reach  Falmouth,  and  post  my  letter  just 
before  I  step  aboard.  I  will  tell  him  all  I  have  seen,  and  what  I 
suspect.  Then  there  will  be  a  storm  in  Towan.  I  should  like  to 
be  there  to  witness  it.  However,  one  cannot  fire  a  gun  and  stand 
by  the  target  and  see  the  shot  strike.'  He  was  now  very  near  the 
head  of  the  path  where  it  descended  the  precipice.  *  I  wonder,' 
he  said  to  himself,  '  I  wonder  what  Gerans  had  to  say  to  Penhal- 
ligan  this  morning.  He  looked  grave  when  he  went  off,  and 
intended  something  more  than  to  invite  him  to  go  out  fishing  or 
to  row  after  seals.  If  he  was  going  to  call  him  to  order  for  casting 
sheep's-eyes  at  Rose,  there  will  be  an  ugly  end  to  the  meeting, 
for  Dennis  is  violent  when  his  blood  is  up,  and  Gerans,  for  all  his 
quietness,  is  deuced  determined  when  his  honour  is  touched.  I 
would  give  a  crown  to  be  present  at  that  interview ;  but  we 
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cannot  have  all  our  wishes  gratified,  and  I  have  got  five  hundred 
pounds  in  my  pocket,  and  the  sea  is  before  me.' 

Constantine  descended  the  path  in  the  face  of  the  rock  very 
•warily.  He  was  accustomed  to  cliffs ;  he  could  look  down  without 
losing  his  head.  Some  people  can  climb  more  easily  than  descend  ; 
it  was  not  so  with  Constantine  in  more  ways  than  one. 

*  I  think,'  said  Constantine,  as  he  crept  down,  holding  by  one 
hand  to  every  projection  of  rock  available,  and  trying  the  path 
before  him  with  his  foot  before  he  rested  any  weight  on  it, 
'  I  think  it  both  a  queer  and  an  unfair  thing  that  Gerans  and  I 
should  be  as  like  as  two  acorns  growing  on  one  stalk,  and  yet  that 
he  should  have  the  sunshine  and  I  the  shadow,  he  the  luck  and  I 
the  loss.' 

He  reached  the  shore  in  safety.  '  Ah  ! '  he  growled,  *  the  tide 
does  not  quite  suit.  There  is  a  fatality  against  me.  I  cannot 
get  the  boat  out  for  another  hour — perhaps  more.  I  must  go  into 
Porthiern,  and  lie  hid  there,  and  be  ready  to  float  the  boat  as 
soon  as  the  water  rises.  No  one  will  dream  of  looking  for  me 
there  ;  besides,  the  money  will  not  be  missed  till  father  returns, 
and  that  will  not  be  till  afternoon.' 

He  jumped  upon  the  ledge  of  slate  rock  that  ran  into  the 
tunnel  scooped  by  the  waves  through  the  promontory  of  Cardhu, 
and  disappeared  within  the  vault. 


To  be  concluded 
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THE  KAREN  AT  HOME. 

WE  had  had  a  long  hot  tramp  over  the  dried-up  paddy-fields, 
and  the  sight  of  Ko  Chalk's  well-built  wooden  house,  standing  in 
a  small  clearing  in  the  dense  jungle,  whose  shade  we  had  coveted 
since  we  had  come  in  view  of  it,  was  very  welcome.  A  Karen 
house  is  not  a  picturesque  building  as  a  rule,  and  Ko  Chaik's 
family  mansion  was  no  exception.  From  the  back,  as  we  ap- 
proached it,  the  house  resembled  only  a  huge  shallow  box, 
standing  on  numerous  rough  piles  six  feet  high,  and  surmounted 
by  a  low-pitched  roof  of  *  dhunny,'  or  thatch.  There  were  windows 
of  a  kind,  but  their  positions  and  shape  left  the  impression  that 
the  architect  had  forgotten  them  when  he  designed  his  house, 
and  had,  when  it  was  finished,  desired  the  occupant  of  each  room 
to  cut  his  window  where  he  liked  if  he  wanted  one.  As  most  of 
the  windows  were  protected  by  thin  iron  bars,  the  general  effect 
was  not  cheerful. 

No  one  was  visible  about  the  house.  The  usual  assortment  of 
sleek,  tawny  pariah  dogs  and  a  few  fowls  and  ducks  occupied 
the  dirty  spaces  among  the  piles  under  it,  but  the  loud  barking 
of  the  former,  rushing  to  interview  our  legs,  brought  a  small 
brown  face  to  a  window  on  the  floor  level.  '  Come  in,'  said 
the  proprietress  of  the  face  laconically.  I  accepted  the  invita- 
tion in  its  widest  sense,  and  carefully  warding  off  the  advances 
of  the  growling  dogs,  approached  the  *  staircase  '  with  my 
following  of  sixteen  Burmans.  Bidding  these  wait  below,  I 
climbed  the  irregular  steps,  and  found  myself  in  a  large  bare 
room,  clear  from  floor  to  the  thatched  rafters ;  save  for  one  old  tin 
lamp,  a  bamboo  stool,  and  a  dove  in  a  cage,  the  reception-room 
was  devoid  of  furniture.  It  was  open  on  the  front,  and  par- 
titioned from  those  parts  of  the  mansion  used  as  sleeping  and 
cooking  rooms  on  the  remaining  three  sides. 

Half  a  dozen  Karens  squatted  sleepily  against  the  wall, 
blinking  curiously  at  the  stranger.  From  the  narrow  doors  in 
the  partitions,  as  irregular  in  size  and  style  as  the  windows, 
peered  forth  a  mob  of  children  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes,  more 
or  less — generally  less — clothed.  The  young  lady  who  had 
invited  us  in  stood  behind  one  small  crowd,  nursing  a  dirty 
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yellow  baby  about  eighteen  inches  long,  and  as  plump  as  a  young 
sucking  pig.  All  remained  silently  staring,  the  men  sleepily,  the 
girls  and  children  with  all  their  eyes.  Evidently  a  real  live  white 
man  in  solar  topi,  heavy  nailed  boots,  and  mud-coloured  clothes, 
was  a  sight  to  be  made  the  most  of  in  these  parts ;  so  I  sat  down 
on  the  rail  running  across  the  open  front,  and,  calling  to  the  man 
who  carried  it  to  bring  up  my  camp  chair,  helped  myself  to  a  long 
drink  of  water  from  the  chatty  in  the  corner. 

'  Is  Ko  Chaik  here  ?  '  I  said  after  a  pause. 

No  one  spoke,  but  one  man  gave  his  neighbour  a  nudge  with 
his  knee  and  grunted. 

*  Are  you  Ko  Chaik  ? '  said  I  to  the  nudged  one. 
'  Yes,'  was  the  brief  response. 

*  Can  I  sleep  here  to-night  ?  ' 
« Yes.' 

4 1  have  got  sixteen  men  with  me  going  to  the  jungles,  can 
they  sleep  here  too  ?  ' 

'  Yes.' 

'  You  have  room  for  them  ?  ' 

Ko  Chaik  turned  his  head  in  a  clockworky  way  towards  a  door 
on  the  right,  and  again  replied  in  the  affirmative  with  a  bored 
look  which  said,  *  Why  on  earth  can't  the  Kullah  l  bring  up  his 
men  and  leave  me  alone  ?  ' 

I  called  the  men  up,  and  their  arrival  with  my  guns  and 
baggage  brought  the  sleepy  party  to  their  senses,  and  they 
crowded  round  to  examine  everything  with  the  searching  but 
gentle  curiosity  displayed  by  a  monkey  when  it  receives  its  first 
bit  of  ice.  I  sat  down  and  lit  a  cheroot  to  wait  until  the  excite- 
ment had  subsided,  and  presently  a  small  dirty  man,  with  a  face 
tattooed  in  a  neat  pink  spot  pattern,  waddled  over  and  squatted 
beside  my  chair.  He  looked  me  all  over  carefully,  and  after  a 
minute  survey  of  my  boots,  chewing  his  betel-nut  the  while, 
prepared  for  conversation — that  is  to  say,  he  expectorated  largely 
through  a  hole  in  the  floor,  pulled  his  blue  cotton  putsoe 2  well 
under  him,  and  propped  his  back  against  the  wall. 

'  Got  any  powder  ? ' 

*  Yes ;  do  you  want  some  ? ' 

1  Kullah :  general  term  used  to  describe  all  foreigners  from  countries  nest 
of  Burmah. 

2  Putsoe :  the  lower  garment  made  of  cotton  or  silk  worn  by  Burmese  and 
Karens. 
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'  Yes.     Got  any  caps  ? ' 

'  No  ;  my  guns  are  "  nouk-pwin  "  (open-behind,  breech- 
loaders).' 

Ko  Chaik's  eyes  wandered  slowly  over  to  a  dark  corner,  where 
I  now  perceived  three  or  four  ancient-looking  double-barrelled 
muzzle-loaders  standing  against  the  wall.  A  Karen's  ideas  about 
guns  are  more  practical  than  a  Burman's.  If  the  latter  can 
possess  himself  by  any  means  of  an  antiquated  specimen  of  fire- 
arm that  might  once  have  been  a  gun,  so  long  as  it  is  recognisable 
as  such  it  is  the  fetish  of  the  owner's  family.  I  don't  mean  to 
imply  that  it  is  regularly  cleaned  and  taken  care  of,  as  a  jungle 
Burman  never  cleans  and  seldom  takes  care  of  anything.  But 
the  gun  is  a  gun,  and  is  produced  for  exhibition  to  visitors  from 
other  villages,  and  the  awful  powers  of  slaughter  owned  by  all 
guns,  and  this  one  in  particular,  dilated  upon  and  enlarged  on 
with  much  vigorous  action  whenever  a  suitable  occasion  occurs. 

The  ownership  of  the  Government  licence  to  possess  a  gun 
also  adds  greatly  to  the  social  importance  and  moral  weight  of 
the  holder  in  the  village  councils,  and  when  the  gun  is  produced 
it  is  invariably  followed  by  the  paper  licence,  stained,  dirty,  and 
curly  from  much  handling  and  tight  rolling  in  its  case  of  hollow 
bamboo.  It  isn't  much  to  look  at,  certainly,  but  hasn't  the  police- 
goung l  in  the  next  village,  whom  everybody  knows,  got  a  brother 
whose  wife's  nephew  has  a  friend  who  is  in  the  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner's office,  and  who  speaks  English  ?  And  didn't  that  friend 
tell  the  police-goung's  brother's  wife's  nephew  that  he  saw  the 
Ayaybaing  (Deputy  Commissioner)  sign  that  very  licence  with  a 
big  feather  pen  ?  Of  course  he  did  !  No  one  has  suggested  that 
he  didn't,  but  that  don't  matter,  and  Moung  Pho  Loo,  or  Ko  Oung 
Gyee,  puts  away  his  passport  to  local  consideration,  and  lights 
another  large  green  cheroot  with  the  air  of  a  man  whose  position 
is  quite  unassailable. 

'  Want  some  lead,'  said  Ko  Chaik  after  a  pause,  the  length  of 
which  led  me  to  the  above  digression.  My  host  was  evidently  a 
man  of  few  words ;  in  fact,  gave  one  the  idea  that  he  was  allowed 
only  a  small  number  for  use  every  day. 

'  All  right,'  I  said.  *  I  see  you  have  guns  over  there  ;  show 
me  your  Government  licences,  and  I'll  give  you  what  you  want.' 

'  Got  licences,'_said  Ko  Chaik  stolidly. 

1  Police-goung  :  lit.  '  police  head.'     The  name  is  commonly  applied  to  the 
na-ive  petty  officer  in  charge  of  a  police  station. 
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I  said  I'd  see  them  in  the  evening,  and  proceeded  to  explain 
that  I  had  stopped  at  his  house  to  rest  for  the  night,  on  my  way 
to  the  Yomas  to  shoot,  and  wanted  an  elephant  and  some  more 
men ;  should  be  back  in  three  weeks  or  a  month,  and  that  Ko 
Chaik  might  come  if  he  liked.  I'd  pay  him  and  his  men. 

1  I'm  a  rich  man,'  was  his  reply.  *  I'll  come,  and  bring  all  my 
men.  You  can  give  them  rice.' 

I  didn't  offer  to  pay  this  primitive  Croesus  again,  but  told  my 
loogalay  *  to  get  dinner  ready,  and  asked  Ko  Chaik  to  eat  with  me — 
an  invitation  which  he  accepted  with  a  chuckle,  and  communi- 
cated to  his  friends  behind  him  in  a  loud  stage  whisper. 

'Let's  go  and  get  a  jungle  fowl  for  curry,'  I  suggested. 

Ko  Chaik  froze  into  a  wooden  image  directly,  and  said  briefly, 
'No.' 

'  All  my  meat  is  in  tin  boxes,'  I  urged.  *  Show  me  where 
your  garden  is,  that  I  may  shoot  one.' 

'  Not  to-day ;  to-morrow  I  will  go.' 

'  Then  sell  me  a  fowl.' 

*  To-day  is  Sunday,'  said  the  gentleman  with  grave  emphasis. 

I'd  forgotten  the  fact  myself — indeed,  had  lost  count  of  the 
days  of  the  week  in  my  wanderings,  and  was  a  little  taken  aback 
at  being  so  suddenly  brought  to  book  in  such  a  place  by  such  a 
teacher.  I  had  also  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  very  many  of  the 
Karens  in  Lower  Burma  are  Christians,  chiefly  through  the 
ministrations  of  the  American  Baptist  missionaries.  However,  I 
didn't  want  to  offend  a  man  who  could  be  useful,  so  said  I  had 
forgotten  the  day.  Forgot  it  was  Sunday !  How  shocked  he 
looked  !  owing,  I  afterwards  discovered,  to  the  presence  of  a  cate- 
chumen from  a  school  in  Bassein,  who  was  '  on  a  visit '  to  him  at 
the  time.  Ko  Chaik  often  forgot  Sunday  in  the  jungle  when  I 
knew  him  better,  but  I  didn't  think  it  advisable  ever  to  remind 
him  of  the  views  he  betrayed  on  the  first  day  we  met. 

Evening  was  coming  on,  so  I  got  my  towels  and  strolled  down 
to  bathe  in  a  small  stream  near,  which  I  did  before  an  unblush- 
ing crowd  of  about  five-and-twenty  young  people  of  both  sexes, 
who  watched  the  application  of  soap  with  rapt  interest.  Travel- 
lers in  the  jungles  of  Burma  must  give  up  all  idea  of  seclusion 
and  propriety  unless  they  carry  tents ;  the  wonderful  mysteries  of 
a  white  man's  clothing  are  a  source  of  endless  amusement  to  the 

1  Loogalay  :  lit.  '  a  little  man ' — a  boy. 
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natives,  and  as  they  add  to  great  hospitality  and  good-nature 
pleasant  manners  and  respect  for  one's  property,  their  curiosity  is 
less  objectionable  than  it  might  be. 

I  finished  dressing  again  leisurely,  and  was  followed  back  to 
the  house  by  the  regiment  of  children,  who,  after  a  whispered 
conference  with  some  of  their  elders,  deputed  a  young  lady — 
a  Miss  Chaik — to  ask  me  to  exhibit  my  legs  again  to  those 
who  had  not  seen  them  clearly  whilst  I  was  bathing.  As  they 
were  profusely  illustrated  with  tattooed  figures,  done  a  few  years 
before  by  a  celebrated  Burmese  artist  in  this  peculiar  profession, 
I  took  off  shoes  and  socks,  and  allowed  the  admiring  family  to 
view  the  rather  spare  limbs  nature  has  endowed  me  with. 

Moung  Daw,  the  head  man  of  a  neighbouring  village,  by  right, 
I  suppose,  of  his  position  as  a  Government  official,  seated  himself 
before  my  camp  chair,  and  gently  possessing  himself  of  my  right 
ankle,  proceeded  to  point  out  to  the  others  the  advantages  of  a 
white  skin — as  from  a  professional  tattooer's  point  of  view. 

'  That  naga  !  is  well  done,'  said  this  amateur  showman,  whilst 
I  shrank  slightly  from  the  lighted  cheroot  whose  end  he  was 
innocently  using  as  a  pointer.  *  All  the  little  marks  show  clear 
on  a  white  man's  skin ;  look  at  this  on  my  leg '  (he  bared  a  brown 
thigh  shamelessly),  'you  can  just  see  it.' 

4  Look  at  this  peacock  here,'  cried  one  of  the  audience,  '  it  is 
very  beautiful.' 

The  art  critics  ceased  comparing  notes  on  the  *  nagas,'  and 
finding  that  my  leg  was  not  provided  with  a  universal  joint  at  the 
knee  to  allow  it  to  be  turned  right  round,  stepped  carefully  over 
it,  and  sat  down  between  my  legs,  now  stretched  to  their  widest. 
As  these  two  connoisseurs  could  now  see  both  legs — an  advantage 
they  smilingly  acknowledged  to  me  as  proprietor  of  the  show — 
this  vantage-ground  was  rapidly  filled  to  an  uncomfortable  extent; 
so,  releasing  the  leg  Ko  Chaik  was  discoursing  on,  and  throwing 
it  over  the  heads  of  those  who  had  secured  *  the  best  seats,'  I 
stood  up  and  inquired  for  my  shoes  and  socks.  These  were  rescued 
from  some  of  the  younger  members  of  the  family,  who,  unable  to 
see  the  legs,  had  privately  attached  my  property,  utilising  the 
socks  as  gloves  and  the  shoes  as  hammers. 

*  Will  your  honour  bathe  again  to-morrow  ?  '  said  a  young 
man  anxiously,  as  I  stamped  on  my  shoes,  and  the  curtain  (i.e.  my 
trousers)  fell. 

1  Naga :  a  mythical  legless  animal  of  the  dragon  species. 
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'I  will  if  there  is  water  in  the  jungle,'  I  said. 

'  I  will  follow  you,  then,'  said  the  loobyoo.1  '  I  wish  to  see  the 
tattooing  again.' 

He  was  quite  welcome  to  come  on  those  terms,  as  the  more 
beaters  I  could  get,  the  better  prospect  there  was  of  sport. 

Here  my  loogalay,  who  had  been  asserting  himself  as  a 
white  man's  servant  ever  since  I  arrived,  came  to  get  out  the 
things  for  my  dinner.  Fresh  wonders  !  Enamelled  tin  dishes 
that  could  be  thrown  at  a  pariah  dog  and  not  break  as  a  chatty 
would.  Forks,  one  of  which  stuck  into  Mah  Mee's  bare  foot 
when  she  dropped  it.  Cow-flesh  (beef)  in  tin  boxes  with  no  lids 
that  could  be  opened,  but  was  ready  to  eat  without  being  cooked 
as  soon  as  the  top  was  cut' off. 

It  was  wonderful,  and  Ko  Chaik  was  nervously  anxious  to 
begin  his  dinner.  He  approached  the  loogalay,  who  was  osten- 
tatiously polishing  a  tin  dish  with  his  linen  jacket,  and  squatting 
beside  him  entered  into  a  whispered  conversation.  Watching  the 
pair  out  of  the  corner  of  one  eye,  it  became  evident  that  my 
servant  Moung  Tso  was  giving  Ko  Chaik  a  few  hints  on  table 
etiquette.  The  spoon  was  clearly  a  stumblingblock ;  held  firmly 
like  a  hammer  it  appeared  difficult  to  manage,  though  after  one 
or  two  trials  the  novice  succeeded  in  getting  a  potato  out  of  the 
pot  with  it  and  dropping  it  on  the  floor,  whence  it  was  rescued  by 
Moung  Tso's  rather  unwashed  fingers,  and  returned  to  the  pot 
by  him  with  the  dignified  smile  of  superior  talent. 

The  course  of  instruction  was  still  proceeding  when  I  called 
for  dinner,  and  guest  and  servant  hastily  separated.  The  former 
squats  opposite  me  at  the  low  camp  table,  on  which  he  patiently 
rests  his  chin  until  the  saucepan  is  brought  to  table  (we  don't 
always  carry  soup  tureens  in  the  jungle). 

The  meal  began  amid  the  hushed  and  curious  whispers  of  the 
family  squatting  round  us.  Once  well  under  way,  Ko  Chaik  took 
his  dinner  like  a  man  and  enjoyed  it.  Soup  in  a  tin  pudding 
basin  was  good,  but  the  spoon  a  very  useless  implement,  so 
grasping  the  bowl  with  both  hands  my  guest  poured  what  did  not 
go  over  his  bare  shoulders  down  his  throat.  Recovering  his 
breath  with  a  long  sigh,  he  smiled  pensively  at  the  bowl  on  his 
lap,  and  looked  back  at  the  saucepan,  steaming  in  the  middle  of 
a  group  of  his  family,  and  presided  over  by  my  loogalay.  He 
evidently  thought  no  more  could  be  got  from  that  source,  so 
1  Loobyoo  :  a  young  man. 
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sighed  again,  and  handed  the  bowl  to  his  wife,  who  sat  behind 
him  nursing  a  baby. 

Tinned  beef  and  potatoes — excellent ;  would  like  a  little  more 
of  both ;  had  a  good  deal  more  of  both,  this  time  discarding  the 
fork  he  first  wielded,  a?  hs  stuck  it  into  his  cheek  before,  and 
lost  a  large  mouthful  of  beef.  Eice  with  jam.  This  was  the 
climax.  Didn't  know  rice  could  be  so  good ;  mouthfuls  (small) 
dispensed  with  the  fingers  to  the  youngsters,  who  clamour  loudly 
for  more.  Would  Ko  Chaik  have  a  little  more  ?  No  more  rice — 
there  is  little  left,  and  I  might  want  it — but  some  jam,  the  pot  is 
still  nearly  full  ?  By  all  means,  and  Ko  Chaik,  clasping  the  jar  and 
a  spoon  to  his  manly  breast,  backs  in  his  squatting  position  against 
a  post,  where,  using  his  spoon  against  the  busy  fingers  of  his 
children,  plunged  knuckle-deep  in  strawberries,  the  pot  is  soon 
cleared  of  its  contents.  The  feast  is  over,  and  the  jar  rolls 
noisily  over  the  uneven  floor,  now  and  then  intercepted  by  a 
naked  and  sticky  child,  who  peers  searchingly  into  it  to'  see  if 
another  little  drop  of  juice  can  be  fingered  out.  The  children 
disappear  into  the  dark  rooms  behind  one  by  one,  and  the  elder 
girls  bring  in  one  or  two  small  and  smoky  lamps.  The  catechu- 
men, streaky  with  jam,  whispers  to  Ko  Chaik,  who,  streakier  than 
all  others,  is  smoking  one  of  my  cheroots — lit  at  the  wrong  end — 
in  contented  idleness.  My  host  moves  over  to  my  chair.  '  It  is 
Sunday  evening,'  he  says,  '  we  must  now  sing  songs.' 

It  doesn't  seem  quite  what  our  padre  would  call  *  in  accord- 
ance with  the  fitness  of  things,'  but  I  cheerfully  assent,  and  take 
my  seat  facing  the  row  of  Karens,  male  and  female,  of  all  ages, 
who  are  squatting  on  the  floor  in  a  semicircle  round  the  cate- 
chumen, who  has  a  hymn-book  (English  hymns  translated)  to 
himself.  The  others  have  one  book  to  every  four  or  five,  and  as 
the  print  is  large  and  clear  it  can  be  easily  seen  by  all  when  laid 
under  a  lamp. 

The  sun  has  set  some  time  ago,  and  the  dense  foliage  round 
the  house  is  alive  with  fireflies,  which  play  in  countless  swarms 
over  certain  bushes  for  which  these  insects  appear  to  have  a  pre- 
ference. There  is  the  usual  ringing  scream  of  the  huge  green 
crickets,  which  nature  provides  ten  sizes  larger  for  Burma  than 
any  other  country.  A  couple  of  owls  are  flapping  lazily  round 
the  house,  close  to  the  deep  eaves,  hooting  dismally,  as  if 
bewailing  the  scarcity  of  rats  in  this  out-of-the-way  place. 

Ko  Chaik's  elephant  stands  on  three  legs,  leaning  against  a 
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tree,  a  huge  dusky  form  slowly  waving  his  ragged  leathery  ears 
to  keep  off  the  mosquitoes  which  swarm  about  his  neck.  His 
bell  jangles  noisily  now  and  again,  provoking  an  irritable  dog 
below  the  house  to  give  a  low  growling  bark.  There  isn't  a 
breath  of  wind  stirring,  and  though  we  have  reached  the  middle 
of  January  the  night  is  hot  and  close. 

Ko  Chaik  doesn't  want  a  book,  and  comes  over  to  sit  beside 
me ;  he's  been  a  Christian  for  many  years,  and  knows  the  words 
of  all  the  hymns,  he  says.  It  is  a  quaint  picture  by  the  dim 
light  within.  The  girls  have  washed  off  the  jam  stains,  and  all 
wear  their  best  clothes  and  bead  necklaces.  The  Karen  girls' 
dress  is  pretty  and  picturesque.  The  *  tamine,'  or  skirt,  re- 
sembles that  worn  by  the  Burmese  girl,  but  the  Karen  appears  to 
prefer  more  sober  hues.  A  dark  cloth  sleeveless  jacket  made  like 
a  short  shirt,  cut  in  a  low  peak  at  the  breast  and  back,  replaces 
the  Burmese  white  jacket  and  coloured  neckerchief.  This  is 
decorated  with  scroll  designs  worked  in  coloured  threads,  banded 
with  narrow  red  and  white  braids,  and  sometimes  with  spangles 
bought  in  the  bazaars.  It  is  further  enlivened  by  the  narrow 
ribbons,  generally  made  of  red  flannel,  twenty  inches  long,  which 
are  sewn  in  pairs,  under  the  armholes  and  at  the  breast  and  back. 
The  effect  is  very  pleasing  when  worn  by  a  clean,  bright-looking 
Karen  girl,  whose  beauty  from  an  English  standpoint  is  at  least 
doubtful. 

All  are  quiet,  and  evidently  earnest,  as  the  catechumen  seated 
in  their  midst  gives  out  a  number  in  a  low  tone,  and  then,  after 
one  or  two  false  starts,  pitches  his  voice  in  the  key  he  wants,  and 
the  little  circle  takes  up  the  refrain  to  the  tune  of  *  Ye  banks 
and  braes.'  My  Burmese  followers  squat  in  a  row  behind  them 
smoking  silently,  understanding  nothing,  except  that  it  is  the 
English  form  of  worship  which  the  Karen — despised  by  the 
Burman — has  in  common  with  the  master  race.  A  fact  to  which 
they  are  quite  as  indifferent  as  Burmese  are  by  nature  to  every- 
thing that  does  not  concern  them  personally. 

The  first  hymn  over,  the  Lord's  Prayer  is  repeated  by  all. 
This  I  learn  from  Ko  Chaik,  who  takes  no  part  in  the  family 
worship,  but  constitutes  himself  Karen-Burmese  interpreter. 
Then  another  hymn — the  Old  Hundredth  this  time — after  which  a 
second  brief  prayer  is  hastily  repeated  (I  can  hardly  .say  offered) 
by  the  catechumen,  and  the  family  rises  leisurely  but  quietly,  and 
troops  off  to  bed. 
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Ko  Chaik  sits  silently  by  my  side.  i  They  sing  very  well,'  I 
say,  to  rouse  him  up.  *  Your  honour  doesn't  understand  the 
Karen  language,'  says  my  host,  using  the  respectful  pronoun 
'  thekin,'  for  the  first  time.  I  acknowledge  my  ignorance,  but 
point  out  that  as  we  both  speak  Burmese  it  doesn't  much 
matter,  though  I  should  like  to  understand  the  words  his  children 
sing. 

*  They  are  all  from  the  English  books,'  says  Ko  Chaik,  as  if 
that  gave  the  listener  a  perfect  insight  into  all  the  words  that  had 
been  and  might  be  sung.  '  Shall  my  children  sing  for  you 
again  ? '  he  added  after  a  pause.  I  ask  that  they  may  if  they 
don't  want  to  sleep  now ;  and  at  a  sign  from  the  father  to  one 
daughter,  who  has  apparently  been  peeping  through  a  crack  in 
the  door  instead  of  going  to  bed,  the  whole  tribe  returns  with 
lamps  and  books,  the  young  ladies  smiling  coyly,  and  flopping 
on  to  the  floor,  as  if  it  was  really  too  bad  to  be  brought  back  this 
way,  you  know,  but  suppose,  since  the  white  stranger  wishes  it,  it 
must  be  done. 

This  is  not  a  serious  matter  like  the  *  Evening  Service,'  so  much 
mutual  recrimination  and  squabbling  takes  place  before  a  hymn  is 
decided  on.  Once  fairly  started,  however,  they  go  straight  ahead 
through  the  hymn-book.  The  precentor  makes  the  usual  false 
starts  at  each  beginning,  which  are  taken  as  a  matter  of  course ; 
but  once  under  way  there  is  no  stopping  them.  I  shall  never  ask 
a  Karen  family  to  sing  for  me  again,  I  think.  Ko  Chaik's  olive- 
branches,  under  the  catechumen's  able  leadership,  sang  through  six 
hymns  averaging  five  verses  each  before  I  could  prevail  on  them 
to  believe  that  I  was  satisfied.  All  were  well-known  English  or 
American  tunes,  some  scarcely  recognisable ;  but  the  singers' 
1  time '  was  really  good. 

The  catechumen  had  taught  them  during  his  occasional  visits, 
and  proudly  remarked  that  they  couldn't  sing  like  that  unless  he 
was  there.  He  was  going  away  to-morrow,  he  added,  and  as  I 
expressed  my  regret  at  his  prospective  departure,  I  could  not  but 
feel  that  it  might  perhaps  be  an  advantage  if  I  should  find  it 
necessary  to  remain  under  that  roof  another  day. 

I  stood  up  yawning  and  said  I  should  now  go  to  bed,  where- 
upon Ko  Chaik  scuttled  into  a  long  narrow  room  to  show  me 
where  my  loogalay  had  put  the  blankets.  My  followers  were 
stretched  in  a  long  row,  tucked  up,  heads  and  all,  under  their 
putsoesj  some  snoring,  others  chatting  to  each  other  in  low  tones. 
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Having  had  a  long  march  that  day,  and  the  prospect  of  another 
and  harder  one  the  next,  I  sat  down  on  my  kit-bag,  and,  taking 
that  most  useful  of  jungle  comforts,  my  air-pillow,  in  my  hands, 
began  to  blow  it  up. 

The  Burman  nearest  my  corner,  who  had  lain  awake  watching 
my  preparations  for  bed  with  sleepy  interest,  sprang  to  life  with  a 
start  as  he  saw  the  pillow  increasing  in  bulk,  and  sat  bolt  upright 
on  his  mat. 

*  Ahmay  ! '  (mother),  exclaimed  he,  under  his  breath. 

*  He,   Moung    Gryee !     Oo    Gryaw  !      Poh    Gine !      Hi !    you 
fellows  !  look  here,  all  of  you :  look  at  this  ! ' 

Slumberers  were  rapidly  awakened  by  the  noisy  scrambling  of 
the  wakeful  members  of  the  party,  and  I  was  soon  surrounded  by 
a  crowd  of  squatting  figures,  whose  long  dishevelled  black  hair 
and  eager  dark  faces  made  a  picture  wild  enough  for  Grustave 
Dore.  Ko  Chaik  and  his  family,  awakened  by  the  scramble  and 
loudly-murmured  '  Ahmays '  as  the  pillow  slowly  swelled,  glided 
quickly  in  in  twos  and  threes,  and  by  the  time  I  had  screwed  up 
the  nozzle  the  entire  household  and  all  the  visitors  were  among 
the  audience. 

A  Burman  has  little  hesitation  in  finding  a  name  for  a  strange 
article. 

*  What's  that  for  ?  '  asked  Moung  Gyee,  a  little  wizened-up 
man  like  a  dried  monkey. 

'  A  pillow  for  the  head,'  replied  I. 

'  A  wind-headbag,'  said  Moung  Daw  promptly,  and  his  remark 
elicited  a  universal  murmur  of  *  Houkbah,  houkbah,'  which  might 
be  freely  translated  as  '  Ah,  yes,  of  course,  of  course.' 

The  pillow  was  now  gently  taken  from  my  knees,  and  passed 
slowly  from  hand  to  hand,  patted  and  pinched,  squeezed,  smelt, 
tasted,  and  bumped  on  the  floor.  Eyes  were  applied  to  the  nozzle, 
but  they  could  make  little  of  that;  and,  after  passing  round  the 
entire  room  and  receiving  as  much  criticism  as  a  new  fossil  in  the 
hands  of  a  learned  society,  it  was  respectfully  placed  by  Moung 
Daw  at  the  top  of  the  spread  blankets,  balanced  on  one  end  against 
the  wall,  where  it  continued  to  receive  silent  admiration. 

'  Show  us  how  it  is  done,'  was  the  next  demand.  I  yawned 
widely,  but  unscrewed  the  tap  and  returned  the  curiosity  to 
Moung  Daw,  who  forced  out  the  air  in  the  faces  of  his  friends,  to 
their  great  satisfaction.  I,  being  tired,  had  begun  to  unbutton 
my  gaiters  whilst  the  second  examination  was  going  on,  but  was 
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detected  in  the  act  when  the  pillow  was  being  handed  back 
empty.  *  The  gentleman  will  undress  now,'  was  whispered  ex- 
citedly, and  those  who  had  stood  up  to  go  hastily  reseated  them- 
selves, or  moved  over  to  get  a  better  view. 

The  room  was  a  large  one,  and  as  my  travelling-lamp  stood  on 
the  floor  near  me,  I  was  soon,  with  it,  the  centre  of  a  tightly-packed 
circle  of  squatting  figures  in  a  space  about  six  feet  in  diameter. 
The  audience  good-hurnouredly  but  firmly  declined  to  go;  so, 
seeing  no  way  out  of  it,  I  began  to  undress.  Each  article  was 
quietly  taken  from  my  hand  as  I  removed  it,  and  closely  examined 
by  every  member  of  the  party,  who  commented  freely  on  its  ap- 
pearance. This  mattered  little  to  me,  but  when  I  had  exchanged 
my  cords  for  *  pyjamas,'  and  the  former  began  to  undergo  scrutiny, 
I  felt  that  I  was  blushing.  A  Burman  is  nothing  if  not  candid, 
and  those  breeches,  which  had  served  me  long  and  faithfully  in 
their  legitimate  sphere  of  the  saddle,  and  had  months  since  been 
discarded  as  only  *  good  enough  for  shooting  in,'  underwent  as 
searching  an  inspection  as  if  I  were  a  spy  suspected  of  conveying 
information  written  on  my  clothing. 

'  The  cloth  is  very  thick,'  said  Moung  Daw  ;  l  this  would  cost 
many  rupees  to  buy.' 

'  They  are  a  little  old,'  said  a  neighbour,  putting  on  his  spec- 
tacles (a  present  I'd  given  him — the  old  beast)  ;  '  you  see  the 
cloth  is  very  thin  in  some  places,  and  there  is  a  hole  there.' 
He  held  them  up  to  the  light  by  the  legs,  and  continued — 
'  Look  at  the '  buttons !  does   his   honour   button   all  those 
buttons  every  time  he  wears  this  clothing  ?     It  must  occupy  much 
time,  does  it  not  ? '  he  added,  addressing  me  between  the  legs  of 
my  breetfh.es. 

'  Every  time,'  I  answered  briefly,  for  I  was  growing  impatient ; 
and  the  audience,  broken  up  now  into  small  groups,  were  discuss- 
ing my  apparel  with  a  zest  that  bade  fair  to  last  until  daylight. 

'  All  those  buttons  !  Every  day !  What  a  work ! '  said  two  or 
three  in  a  breath. 

4  One  button  in  each  place  would  do  well,'  said  the  critic  in 
spectacles,  laying  the  pants  down  thoughtfully.  '  Why  doesn't  your 
honour  sew  up  that  large  hole  ?  '  this  terrible  creature  went  on, 
sticking  three  dirty  fingers  through  a  rent  in  the  leg.  I  deigned 
to  give  no  answer  to  the  last  question,  but  turned  to  Ko  Chaik, 
who  was  quietly  considering  the  style  of  my  shooting-boots  with 
one  on  each  fist. 
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'  Good  boots,'  he  remarked  half  to  himself;  'I  think  the  price 
must  be  about  two  rupees  each  ? '  he  went  on  aloud,  questioning 
me. 

'  No,  no,'  said  another,  '  they  are  very  large  beautiful  boot?, 
and  they  would  cost  quite  eight  rupees  a  pair  to  buy.' 

This  extravagant  opinion  was  received  with  much  merriment, 
during  which  a  slight  '  divarsion  '  was  created  by  a  young  Burman 
audaciously  putting  one  on  his  bare  foot,  whence  it  was  roughly 
snatched  by  a  friend  as  he  held  his  leg  up  to  be  admired. 

4  You  will  wear  the  gentleman's  boot,  Poh  Gine  !  You  son  of 
a  female  dog,  take  it  off ! ' 

Thus  Moung  Daw  the  goung,  with  a  severe  scowl  at  the 
offender,  as  he  stretched  out  an  imperative  hand  and  recovered 
the  boot  to  return  to  me. 

I  had  now  slaked  quite  as  much  of  their  thirst  for  information 
as  I  felt  inclined  to,  so,  passing  over  a  question  as  to  the  useless- 
ness  of  wearing  socks  with  such  fine  boots  as  mine,  I  called  up 
what  must  have  been  a  very  acid  smile  and  treated  the  audience 
to  the  following  short  speech : — 

'  My  friends,'  I  said,  '  you  have  to-day  seen  my  legs  and  my 
clothes,  and  you  have  also  seen  me  take  off  the  clothes  as  you  sat 
round  me.  You  have  seen  me  prepare  the  wind-headbag,  and  I 
now  wish  to  sleep  upon  it.  I  am  tired,  and  to-morrow  we  shall 
march  many  miles  to  the  big  jungles  carrying  our  guns.  You 
must  therefore  now  go  and  sleep.  This  has  been  apoay-nya  (show- 
night),  but  it  is  now  over.' 

Everybody  listened  respectfully,  interpolating  emphatic 
'  houkbahs '  when  I  paused.  Having  finished  my  remarks,  I  em- 
phasised the  last  words  by  turning  out  the  lamp,  wkich  action  con- 
vinced those  inclined  to  linger,  and  secured  me  the  peace  I  had 
wanted  for  the  last  hour  to  go  to  sleep.  All  the  noisy  barking  of 
Ko  Chaik's  numerous  dogs  outside,  disturbed  by  the  doings  above 
them,  could  not  keep  me  awake,  and  I  have  seldom  slept  more 
soundly  than  I  did  that  night  in  their  owner's  house. 
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BEING   THE   PERSONAL   STATEMENT   OF   BEDELL    CRUNCHER,   M.A. 

THERE  are  certain  misconceptions  which  a  man  who  is  prominently 
before  the  public  is  morally  bound  to  combat — more  for  the  sake 
of  others  than  his  own — as  soon  as  it  becomes  probable  that  the 
popular  estimate  of  his  character  may  be  shaken,  if  not  shattered, 
should  he  hold  his  peace.  Convinced  as  I  am  of  this,  and 
having  some  ground  to  anticipate  that  the  next  few  days  may 
witness  a  damaging  blow  to  my  personal  dignity  and  influence 
for  good,  I  have  thought  it  expedient  to  publish  the  true  history 
of  an  episode  which,  if  unexplained,  is  only  too  likely  to  pre- 
judice me  to  a  serious  extent.  Any  circumstance  that  tends  to 
undermine  or  lessen  the  world's  reverence  for  its  instructors  is  a 
deplorable  calamity,  to  be  averted  at  all  hazards — even  when  this 
can  only  be  effected  by  disclosures  scarcely  less  painful  to  a  delicate 
mind. 

For  some  years  I,  Bedell  G-runcher,  have  consecrated  my 
poor  talents  to  the  guidance  and  education  of  public  taste  in 
questions  of  art  and  literature.  To  do  this  effectively,  I  have 
laboured — at  the  cost  of  some  personal  inconvenience — to  acquire 
a  critical  style  of  light  and  playful  badinage.  My  lash  has  ever 
been  wreathed  in  ribbons  of  rare  texture  and  daintiest  hues ;  I 
have  thrown  cold  water  in  abundance  over  the  nascent  flames  of 
young  ambition — but  such  water  was  systematically  tinctured  with 
attar  of  roses.  And  in  time  the  articles  appearing  in  various  periodi- 
cals above  the  signature  of  '  Vitriol '  became,  I  may  acknowledge 
without  false  modesty,  so  many  literary  events  of  the  first  magni- 
tude. I  attribute  this  to  my  early  recognition  of  the  true  function 
of  a  critic.  It  is  not  for  him  to  set  up  sign-posts,  or  even  warning- 
boards,  for  those  who  run  and  read.  To  attain  true  distinction 
he  should  erect  a  pillory  upon  his  study  table,  and  start  the  fun 
himself  with  a  choice  selection  of  the  literary  analogues  of  the 
superannuated  eggs  and  futile  kittens  which  served  as  projectiles 
in  the  past.  The  public  may  be  trusted  to  keep  it  going,  and 
also  to  retain  a  grateful  recollection  of  the  original  promoter  of 
the  sport.  My  little  weekly  and  monthly  pillories  became  instantly 
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popular,  for  all  my  kittens  were  well  aimed,  and  my  eggs  broke 
and  stuck  in  a  highly  entertaining  fashion.  We  are  so  constituted 
that  even  the  worst  of  us  is  capable  of  a  kindly  feeling  towards  the 
benefactor  who  makes  others  imperishably  ridiculous  in  our  eyes, 
and  to  do  this  was  my  metier  a  moi.  At  first  my  identity  with  the 
lively  but  terrible  *  Vitriol '  was  kept  a  profound  secret,  but 
gradually,  by  some  means  which  I  do  not  at  present  remember,  it 
leaked  out,  and  I  immediately  became  a  social  as  well  as  a  literary 
celebrity.  Physically  I  have  been  endowed  with  a  presence  which, 
though  not  of  unusual  height,  and  somewhat  inclined  to  central 
expansion,  produces,  I  find,  an  invariably  imposing  effect,  especially 
with  members  of  the  more  emotional  and  impressionable  sex.  Con- 
sequently I  was  not  surprised  even  at  the  really  extraordinary 
sensation  I  inspired  upon  my  first  introduction  to  a  very  charming 
young  lady,  Miss  Iris  Waverley,  as  soon  as  my  nom  de  guerre 
was  (I  forget  just  now  by  whom)  incidentally  alluded  to.  How- 
ever, as  it  turned  out,  she  had  another  and  a  deeper  reason  for 
emotion ;  it  seemed  she  had  been  engaged  to  a  young  poet  whose 
verses,  to  her  untaught  and  girlish  judgment,  seemed  inspired  by 
draughts  of  the  true  Helicon,  and  whose  rhythmical  raptures  had 
stirred  her  maiden  heart  to  its  depths. 

Well,  that  young  poet's  latest  volume  of  verse  came  under  my 
notice  for  review,  and  in  my  customary  light-hearted  fashion  I 
held  it  up  for  general  derision  for  a  column  or  two,  and  then  dis- 
missed it,  with  an  ineffaceable  epigrammatic  kick,  to  spin  for  ever 
(approximately)  down  the  ringing  grooves  of  criticism. 

Miss  Waverley,  it  happened,  was  inclined  to  correct  her  own 
views  by  the  opinions  of  others,  and  was,  moreover,  exceptionally 
sensitive  to  any  association  of  ridicule  with  the  objects  of  her 
attachment — indeed,  she  once  despatched  a  dog  she  fondly  loved 
to  the  lethal  chamber  at  Battersea,  merely  because  all  the  hair 
had  come  off  the  poor  animal's  tail !  My  trenchant  sarcasms  had 
depoetised  her  lover  in  a  similar  fashion ;  their  livid  lightning 
revealed  the  baldness,  the  glaring  absurdity  of  the  very  stanzas 
which  once  had  filled  her  eyes  with  delicious  tears :  he  was  dis- 
missed, and  soon  disappeared  altogether  from  circles  which  I  had 
(in  perfect  innocence)  rendered  impossible  to  him. 

Notwithstanding  this,  Miss  Waverley's  first  sentiments  towards 
me  were  scarcely,  oddly  enough,  of  unmixed  gratitude ;  I  repre- 
sented the  rod,  and  a  very  commendable  feeling  of  propriety  made 
her  unwilling  to  kiss  me  on  a  first  interview,  though  as  our 
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intimacy  advanced — well,  there  are  subjects  on  which  I  claim  the 
privilege  of  a  manly  reticence. 

I  hasten  over,  then,  the  intermediate  stages  of  antipathy,  fear, 
respect,  interest,  and  adoration.  In  me  she  recognised  an  intellect 
naturally  superior,  too  indifferent  and  unambitious  to  give  life  to 
its  own  imaginings ;  too  honest,  too  devoted  to  humanity,  to  with- 
hold merited  condemnation  from  those  of  others.  I  was  the  radiant 
sun  whose  scorching  beams  melted  the  wax  from  the  pinions  of 
many  a  modern  Icarus ;  or,  to  put  the  metaphor  less  ingeniously, 
the  shining  light  in  which,  by  an  irresistible  impulse  of  self-destruc- 
tion, the  poetical  and  artistic  moths  flew  and  incontinently  frizzled. 

One  trait  in  my  character  which  Iris  valued  above  all  others 
•was  the  caution  with  which  I  habitually  avoided  all  associations 
of  a  ridiculous  nature ;  for  it  was  my  pride  to  preserve  a  demeanour 
of  unsullied  dignity  under  circumstances  which  would  have  been 
trying,  if  not  fatal,  to  an  ordinary  person.  So  we  became  engaged ; 
and  if,  pecuniarily  speaking,  the  advantage  of  the  union  inclined 
to  my  side,  I  cannot  consider  that  I  was  the  party  most  benefited 
by  the  transaction. 

It  was  soon  after  this  happy  event  that  Iris  entreated  from 
me  as  a  gift  a  photograph  of  myself.  I  could  not  help  being 
struck  by  this  instance  of  feminine  parsimony  with  regard  to  small 
disbursements,  since  for  the  trifling  sum  of  one  shilling  it  was 
perfectly  open  to  her  to  procure  an  admirable  presentment  of  me 
at  almost  any  stationer's ;  for,  in  obedience  to  a  widely  expressed 
demand,  I  had  already  more  than  once  undergone  the  ordeal  by 
camera. 

But  no ;  she  professed  to  desire  a  portrait  more  peculiarly 
her  own,  one  that  should  mark  the  precise  epoch  of  our  mutual 
happiness — a  caprice  which  reminded  me  of  the  Salvation  Army 
recruit  who  was  photographed,  by  desire,  *  before  and  after  con- 
version ; '  and  I  demurred  a  little,  until  Iris  insisted  with  such  cap- 
tivating pertinacity  that — although  my  personal  expenses  (always 
slightly  in  excess  of  my  income)  had  been  further  swelled  since 
my  engagement  by  the  innumerable  petits  soins  expected  by 
an  absurd  custom  from  every  lover — I  gave  way  at  length. 

It  was  her  desire  that  my  portrait  should  form  a  pendant  to 
one  of  herself  which  had  been  recently  taken  by  a  fashionable 
photographer,  and  I  promised  to  see  that  this  wish  should  be 
gratified.  It  is  possible  that  she  expected  me  to  resort  to  the 
same  artist,  but  there  were  considerations  which  induced  me  to 
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avoid  this  if  I  could.  To  the  extent  of  a  guinea  (or  even  thirty 
shillings)  I  could  refuse  her  nothing ;  but  every  one  knows  what 
sums  are  demanded  by  a  photographer  who  is  at  all  in  vogue. 
I  might,  to  be  sure,  as  a  public  character,  have  sat  without  being 
called  upon  for  any  consideration  beyond  the  right  to  dispose  of 
copies  of  my  photograph,  but  I  felt  that  Iris  would  be  a  little 
hurt  if  I  took  this  course,  and  none  of  the  West  End  people  whom 
I  consulted  in  the  matter  quite  saw  their  way  to  such  an  arrange- 
ment just  then.  There  was  a  temporary  lull,  they  assured  me, 
in  the  demand  for  likenesses  of  our  leading  literary  men,  and  I 
myself  had  been  photographed  within  too  recent  a  period  to  form 
any  exception  to  the  rule. 

So,  keeping  my  promise  constantly  in  mind,  I  never  entered  a 
secluded  neighbourhood  without  being  on  the  look-out  for  some 
unpretending  photographic  studio  which  would  combine  artistic 
excellence  with  moderate  charges. 

And  at  last  I  discovered  this  photographic  phoenix,  whose  nest, 
if  I  may  so  term  it,  was  in  a  retired  suburb  which  I  do  not  care 
to  particularise.  Upon  the  street  level  was  a  handsome  plate- 
glass  window,  in  which,  against  a  background  of  dark  purple 
hangings  and  potted  ferns,  were  displayed  cartes,  cabinets,  and 
groups,  in  which  not  even  my  trained  faculties  could  detect  the 
least  inferiority  to  the  more  costly  productions  of  the  West  End, 
while  the  list  of  prices  that  hung  by  the  door  was  conceived  in  a 
spirit  of  exemplary  modesty.  After  a  brief  period  of  hesitation 
I  stepped  inside,  and,  on  stating  my  wish  to  be  photographed  at 
once,  was  invited  by  a  very  civil  youth  with  a  slight  cast  in  his 
eye  to  walk  upstairs,  which  I  accordingly  did. 

I  mounted  flight  after  flight  of  stairs,  till  I  eventually  found 
myself  at  the  top  of  the  house,  in  an  apartment  pervaded  by  a 
strong  odour  of  chemicals,  and  glazed  along  the  roof  and  the  whole 
of  one  side  with  panes  of  a  bluish  tint.  It  was  empty  at  the 
moment  of  my  entrance,  but  after  a  few  minutes  the  photographer 
burst  impetuously  in — a  tall  young  man,  with  long  hair  and  pale 
eyes,  whose  appearance  denoted  a  nervous  and  high-strung  tem- 
perament. Perceiving  him  to  be  slightly  overawed  by  a  certain 
unconscious  dignity  in  my  bearing,  which  frequently  does  produce 
that  effect  upon  strangers,  I  hastened  to  reassure  him  by  discrimi- 
nating eulogies  upon  the  specimens  of  his  art  that  I  had  been 
inspecting  below,  and  I  saw  at  once  that  he  was  readily  susceptible 
to  flattery. 
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'  You  will  find  me,'  I  told  him  frankly,  *  a  little  more  difficult 
to  satisfy  than  your  ordinary  clientele;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
I  am  peculiarly  capable  of  appreciating  really  good  work.  INow 
I  was  struck  at  once  by  the  delicacy  of  tone,  the  nice  discrimina- 
tion of  values,  the  atmosphere,  gradation,  feeling,  and  surface  of 
the  examples  displayed  in  your  window.' 

He  bowed  almost  to  the  ground ;  but,  having  taken  careful 
note  of  his  prices,  I  felt  secure  in  commending  him,  even  to  the 
verge  of  extravagance ;  and  besides,  does  not  the  artistic  nature 
demand  the  stimulus  of  praise  to  enable  it  to  put  forth  its  full 
powers  ? 

He  inquired  in  what  style  I  wished  to  be  taken,  whether  full 
length,  half-length,  or  vignette.  '  I  will  answer  you  as  concisely 
as  possible,'  I  said.  '  I  have  been  pressed,  by  one  whose  least 
preference  is  a  law  to  me,  to  have  a  photograph  of  myself  executed 
which  shall  form  a  counterpart  or  pendant,  as  it  were,  to  her  own. 
I  have  therefore  taken  the  precaution  to  bring  her  portrait  with 
me  for  your  guidance.  You  will  observe  it  is  the  work  of  a  firm 
in  my  opinion  greatly  overrated — Messrs.  Lenz,  Kamerer,  &  Co. ; 
and,  while  you  will  follow  it  in  style  and  the  disposition  of  the 
accessories,  you  will,  I  make  no  doubt,  produce,  if  you  take 
ordinary  pains,  a  picture  vastly  superior  in  artistic  merit.' 

This,  as  will  be  perceived,  was  skilfully  designed  to  put  him  on 
his  mettle,  and  rouse  a  useful  spirit  of  emulation.  He  took  the 
portrait  of  Iris  from  my  hands  and  carried  it  to  the  light,  where  he 
examined  it  gravely  in  silence. 

'  I  presume,'  he  said  at  length,  *  that  I  need  hardly  tell  you 
I  cannot  pledge  myself  to  produce  a  result  as  pleasing  as  this — 
under  the  circumstances  ? ' 

*  That,'  I  replied,  *  rests  entirely  with  you.  If  you  overcome 
your  natural  diffidence,  and  do  yourself  full  justice,  /  see  no  reason 
why  you  should  not  obtain  something  even  more  satisfactory.' 

My  encouragement  almost  unmanned  him.  He  turned  abruptly 
away  and  blew  his  nose  violently  with  a  coloured  silk  handkerchief. 

'Come,  come,'  I  said,  smiling  kindly,  'you  see  I  have  every 
confidence  in  you — let  us  begin.  I  don't  know,  by  the  way,'  I 
added,  with  a  sudden  afterthought,  'whether  in  your  leisure 
moments  you  take  any  interest  in  contemporary  literature  ? ' 

'  I — I  have  done  so  in  my  time,'  he  admitted ;  '  not  very 
lately.' 

'Then,'  I  continued,  watching  his  countenance  with  secret 
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amusement  for  the  Lspasm  I  find  this  announcement  invariably 
produces  upon  persons  of  any  education,  *  it  may  possibly  call  up 
some  associations  in  your  mind  if  I  tell  you  that  I  am  perhaps 
better  known  by  my  self-conferred  sobriquet  of  "  Vitriol." ' 

Evidently  I  had  to  do  with  a  man  of  some  intelligence — I 
obtained  an  even  more  electrical  effect  than  usual.  '  Vitriol ! ' 
he  cried,  '  not  surely  Vitriol,  the  great  critic  ?  ' 

'  The  same,'  I  said  carelessly.  '  I  thought  I  had  better  men- 
tion it.' 

'  You  did  well,'  he  rejoined,  '  very  well !  Pardon  my  emotion 
— may  I  wring  that  hand  ?  ' 

It  is  not  my  practice  to  shake  hands  with  a  photographer, 
but  I  was  touched  and  gratified  by  his  boyish  enthusiasm,  and  he 
seemed  a  gentlemanly  young  fellow  too,  so  I  made  an  exception 
in  his  favour ;  and  he  did  wring  my  hand — hard. 

'  So  you  are  Vitriol  ? '  he  repeated  in  a  kind  of  daze,  *  and  you 
have  sought  me  out — me,  of  all  people  in  the  world — to  have  the 
honour  of  taking  your  photograph  ! ' 

*  That  is  so,'  I  said,  '  but  pardon  me  if  I  warn  you  that  you 
must  not  allow  your  head  to  be  turned  by  what  is  in  truth  due  to 
the  merest  accident.' 

*  But   what    an   accident ! '    he   cried ;    '  after   what   I   have 
learnt  I  really  could  not  think  of  making  any  charge  for  this 
privilege ! ' 

That  was  a  creditable  and  not  unnatural  impulse,  and  I  did 
not  check  it.  '  You  shall  take  me  as  often  as  you  please,'  I  said, 
'  and  for  nothing.' 

'  And  may  I,'  he  said,  a  little  timidly — *  would  you  give  me 
permission  to  exhibit  the  results  ?  ' 

'  If  I  followed  my  own  inclinations,'  I  replied,  '  I  should  answer 
"  certainly  not."  But  perhaps  I  have  no  right  to  deprive  you  of 
the  advertisement,  and  still  less  to  withhold  my  unworthy  features 
from  public  comment.  I  may,  for  private  reasons,'  I  added, 
thinking  of  Iris,  '  find  it  advisable  to  make  some  show  of  dis- 
pleasure, but  you  need  not  fear  my  taking  any  proceedings  to 
restrain  you.' 

'  We  struggling  photographers  must  be  so  careful,'  he  sighed. 
'  Suppose  the  case  of  your  lamented  demise — it  would  be  a  pro- 
tection if  I  had  some  written  authority  under  your  hand  to  show 
your  legal  representatives.' 

'  Actio  personalis  moritur  cum  persona,'  I  replied ;  *  if  my 
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executors  brought  an   action,  they  would  find  themselves  non- 
suited.'    (I  had  studied  for  the  Bar  at  one  period  of  my  life.) 

*  Quite  so,'  he  said,  '  but   they  might  drag  me   into  court, 
nevertheless.     I  should  really  prefer  to  be  on  the  safe  side.' 

It  did  not  seem  unreasonable,  particularly  as  I  had  not  the 
remotest  intention  either  of  bringing  an  action  or  dying ;  so  I 
wrote  him  a  hasty  memorandum  to  the  effect  that,  in  considera- 
tion of  his  photographing  me  free  of  charge  (I  took  care  to  put 
that  in),  I  undertook  to  hold  him  free  from  all  molestation  or 
hindrance  whatever  in  respect  of  the  sale  and  circulation  of  all 
copies  resulting  from  such  photographing  as  aforesaid. 

«  Will  that  do  ?  '  I  said  as  I  handed  it  to  him. 

His  eyes  gleamed  as  he  took  the  document.  '  It  is  j  ust  what  I 
wanted,'  he  said  gratefully ;  *  and  now,  if  you  will  excuse  me,  I  will 
go  and  bring  in  a  few  accessories,  and  then  we  will  get  to  work.' 

He  withdrew  in  a  state  of  positive  exultation,  leaving  me  to 
congratulate  myself  upon  the  happy  chance  which  had  led  me  to 
his  door.  One  does  not  discover  a  true  artist  every  day,  capable 
of  approaching  his  task  in  a  proper  spirit  of  reverence  and  en- 
thusiasm ;  and  I  had  hardly  expected,  after  my  previous  failures, 
to  be  spared  all  personal  outlay.  My  sole  regret,  indeed,  was 
that  I  had  not  stipulated  for  a  share  in  the  profits  arising  from 
the  sale — which  would  be  doubtless  a  large  one  ;  but  meanness  is 
not  one  of  my  vices,  and  I  decided  not  to  press  this  point. 

Presently  he  returned  with  something  which  bulged  inside 
his  velvet  jacket,  and  a  heap  of  things  which  he  threw  down  in  a 
corner  behind  a  screen. 

*  A  few  little  properties,'  he  said ;  '  we  may  be  able  to  introduce 
them  by-and-bye.' 

Then  he  went  to  the  door  and,  with  a  rapid  action,  turned  the 
key  and  placed  it  in  his  pocket. 

1  You  will  hardly  believe,'  he  explained,  '  how  nervous  I  am 
on  occasions  of  importance  like  this ;  the  bare  possibility  of 
interruption  would  render  me  quite  incapable  of  doing  myself 
justice.' 

I  had  never  met  any  photographer  quite  so  sensitive  as  that 
before,  and  I  began  to  be  uneasy  about  his  success  ;  but  I  know 
what  the  artistic  temperament  is,  and,  as  he  said,  this  was  not 
like  an  ordinary  occasion. 

*  Before  I  proceed  to  business,'  he  said,  in  a  voice  that  posi- 
tively trembled,  *  I  must  tell  you  what  an  exceptional  claim  you 
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have  to  my  undying  gratitude.  Amongst  the  many  productions 
which  you  have  visited  with  your  salutary  satire  you  may  possibly 
recall  a  little  volume  of  poems  entitled  "  Pants  of  Passion  "  ?  ' 

I  shook  my  head  good-humouredly.  *  My  good  friend,'  I  told 
him,  'if  I  burdened  my  memory  with  all  the  stuff  I  have  to 
pronounce  sentence  upon,  do  you  suppose  my  brain  would  be 
what  it  is  ?  ' 

He  looked  crestfallen.  '  No,'  he  said  slowly,  '  I  ought  to 
have  known — you  would  not  remember,  of  course.  But  /  do. 
I  brought  out  those  Pants.  Your  mordant  pen  tore  them  to 
tatters.  You  convinced  me  that  I  had  mistaken  my  career,  and, 
thanks  to  your  monitions,  I  ceased  to  practise  as  a  Poet,  and 
became  the  Photographer  you  now  behold  ! ' 

'And  I  have  known  poets,'  I  said  encouragingly,  'who  have 
ended  far  less  creditably.     For  even  an  indifferent  photographer 
is  in  closer  harmony  with  nature  than  a  mediocre  poet.' 
'  And  I  was  mediocre,  wasn't  I  ?  '  he  inquired  humbly. 
'  So  far  as  I  recollect,'  I  replied  (for  I  did  begin  to  remember 
him  now),  '  to  attribute  mediocrity  to  you  would  have  been  beyond 
the  audacity  of  the  grossest  sycophant.' 

'  Thank  you,'  he  said ;  '  you  little  know  how  you  encourage 
me  in  my  present  undertaking — for  you  will  admit  that  I  can 
photograph  ? ' 

'  That,'  I  replied,  '  is  intelligible  enough,  photography  being  a 
pursuit  demanding  less  mental  ability  in  its  votaries  than  that  of 
metrical  composition,  however  halting.' 

'  There  is  something  very  soothing  about  your  conversation,' 
he  remarked ;  '  it  heals  my  self-love — which  really  was  wounded 
by  the  things  you  wrote.' 

*  Pooh,  pooh ! '  I  said  indulgently,  '  we  must  all  of  us 
go  through  that  in  our  time — at  least  all  of  you  must  go 
through  it.' 

'  Yes,'  he  admitted  sadly,  '  but  it  ain't  pleasant,  is  it?  ' 
'  Of  that  I  have  never  been  in  a  position  to  judge,'  said  I;  'but 
you  must  remember  that  your  sufferings,  though  doubtless  painful 
to  yourself,  are  the  cause,  under  capable  treatment,  of  infinite 
pleasure  and  amusement  to  others.  Try  to  look  at  the  thing 
without  egotism.  Shall  I  seat  myself  on  that  chair  I  see  over 
there  ?  ' 

He  was  eyeing  me  in  a  curious  manner.  '  Allow  me,'  he  said  ; 
*  I  always  pose  my  sitters  myself,'  With  that  he  seized  me  by 
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the  neck  and  elsewhere  without  the  slightest  warning,  and,  carry- 
ing me  to  the  further  end  of  the  studio,  flung  me  carelessly,  face 
downwards,  over  the  cane-bottomed  chair  to  which  I  had  referred. 
He  was  a  strong  athletic  young  man,  in  spite  of  his  long  hair — or 
might  that  have  been,  as  in  Samson's  case,  a  contributory  cause  ? 
I  was  like  an  infant  in  his  hands,  and  lay  across  the  chair,  in  an 
exceedingly  uncomfortable  position,  gasping  for  breath. 

*  Try  to  keep  as  limp  as  you  can,  please,'  he  said,  '  the  mouth 
wide  open,  as  you  have  it  now,  the  legs  careless — in  fact,  trailing. 
Beautiful !  don't  move.' 

And  he  went  to  the  camera.  I  succeeded  in  partly  twisting 
my  head  round.  '  Are  you  mad  ? '  I  cried  indignantly  ;  '  do  you 
really  suppose  I  shall  consent  to  go  down  to  posterity  in  such  a 
position  as  this  ? ' 

I  heard  a  click,  and,  to  my  unspeakable  horror,  saw  that  he 
was  deliberately  covering  me  from  behind  the  camera  with  a 
revolver — that  was  what  I  had  seen  bulging  inside  his  pocket. 

'  I  should  be  sorry  to  slay  any  sitter  in  cold  blood,'  he  said , 
*  but  I  must  tell  you  solemnly,  that  unless  you  instantly  resume 
your  original  pose — which  was  charming — you  are  a  dead  man  ! ' 

Not  till  then  did  I  realise  the  awful  truth — I  was  locked  up 
alone,  at  the  top  of  a  house,  in  a  quiet  neighbourhood,  with  a  mad 
photographer  !  Summoning  to  my  aid  all  my  presence  of  mind,  I 
resumed  the  original  pose  for  the  space  of  forty-five  hours — they 
were  seconds  really,  but  they  seemed  hours ;  it  was  not  needful 
for  him  to  exhort  me  to  be  limp  again — I  was  limper  than  the 
dampest  towel ! 

1  Thank  you  very  much,'  he  said  gravely  as  he  covered  the 
lens ;  *  I  think  that  will  come  out  very  well  indeed.  You  may 
move  now.' 

I  rose,  puffing,  but  perfectly  collected.  '  Ha-ha,'  I  laughed  in 
a  sickly  manner  (for  I  felt  sick),  ( I — I  perceive,  sir,  that  you  are 
a  humorist.' 

'  Since  I  have  abandoned  poetry,'  he  said  as  he  carefully 
removed  the  negative  to  a  dark  place,  '  I  have  developed  a  con- 
siderable sense  of  quiet  humour.  You  will  find  a  large  Gains- 
borough hat  in  that  corner — might  I  trouble  you  to  put  it  on  for 
the  next  sitting  ?  ' 

4  Never  ! '  I  cried,  thoroughly  revolted.  '  Surely,  with  your 
rare  artistic  perception,  you  must  be  aware  that  such  a  head-dress 
as  that  (which  is  no  longer  worn  even  by  females)  is  out  of  all 
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keeping  with  my  physiognomy.     I  will  not  sit  for  my  photograph 
in  such  a  preposterous  thing ! ' 

'  I  shall  count  ten  very  slowly,'  he  replied  pensively,  '  and  if 
by  the  time  I  have  finished  you  are  not  seated  on  the  back  of 
that  chair,  your  feet  crossed  so  as  to  overlap,  your  right  thumb 
in  the  corner  of  your  mouth,  a  pleasant  smile  on  your  counten- 
ance, and  the  Gainsborough  hat  on  your  head,  you  will  need  no 
more  hats  on  this  sorrowful  earth.  One  —two 

I  was  perched  on  that  chair  in  the  prescribed  attitude  long 
before  he  had  got  to  seven  !  How  can  I  describe  what  it  cost  me 
to  smile,  as  I  sat  there  under  the  dry  blue  light,  the  perspiration 
rolling  in  beads  down  my  cheeks,  exposed  to  the  gleaming  muz/le 
of  the  revolver,  and  the  steady  Gorgon  glare  of  that  infernal 
camera  ? 

'  That  will  be  extremely  popular,' he  said,  lowering  the  weapon 
as  he  concluded.  l  Your  smile,  perhaps,  was  a  little  too  broad, 
but  the  pose  was  very  fresh  and  unstudied.' 

I  have  always  read  of  the  controlling  power  of  the  human  eye 
upon  wild  beasts  and  dangerous  maniacs,  and  I  fixed  mine  firmly 
upon  him  now  as  I  said  sternly,  '  Let  me  out  at  once — I  wish 
to  go.' 

Perhaps  I  did  not  fix  them  quite  long  enough ;  perhaps  the 
power  of  the  human  eye  has  be'en  exaggerated  :  I  only  know  that 
for  all  the  effect  mine  had  on  him  they  might  have  been  oysters. 

'  Not  yet,'  he  said  persuasively,  *  not  when  we're  getting  on  so 
nicely.  I  may  never  be  able  to  take  you  under  such  favourable 
conditions  again.' 

That,  I  thought,  I  could  undertake  to  answer  for ;  but  who, 
alas !  could  say  whether  I  should  ever  leave  that  studio  alive  ? 
For  all  I  knew,  he  might  spend  the  whole  day  in  photographing 
me,  and  then,  with  a  madman's  caprice,  shoot  me  as  soon  as  it 
became  too  dark  to  go  on  any  longer !  The  proper  course  to  take, 
I  knew,  was  to  humour  him,  to  keep  him  in  a  good  temper,  fool 
him  to  the  top  of  his  bent — it  was  my  only  chance. 

'  Well,'  I  said,  '  perhaps  you're  right.  I — I'm  in  no  great 
hurry.  Were  you  thinking  of  taking  me  in  some  different  style  ? 
I  am  quite  at  your  disposition.' 

He  brought  out  a  small  but  stout  property-mast,  and  arranged 
it  against  a  canvas  background  of  coast  scenery.  '  I  generally  use 
it  for  children  in  sailor  costume,'  he  said, '  but  I  think  it  will  bear 
your  weight  long  enough  for  the  purpose.' 
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I  wiped  my  brow.  < You  are  not  going  to  ask  me  to  climb 
that  thing  ?  '  I  faltered. 

'Well,'  he  suggested,  '  if  you  will  just  arrange  yourself  upon 
the  cross-trees  in  a  negligent  attitude,  upside  down,  with  your 
tongue  protruded  as  if  for  medical  inspection,  I  shall  be  perfectly 
satisfied.' 

I  tried  argument.  'I  should  have  no  objection  in  the  world,' 
I  said;  'it's  an  excellent  idea — only,  do  sailors  ever  climb  masts 
in  that  way  ?  Wouldn't  it  be  better  to  have  the  thing  correct 
while  we're  about  it  ? ' 

'  I  was  not  aware  that  you  were  a  sailor,'  he  said  ;  '  are  you  ?  ' 

I  was  afraid  to  say  I  was,  because  I  apprehended  that,  if  I  did, 
it  might  occur  to  him  to  put  me  through  some  still  more  frightful 
performance. 

'  Come,'  he  said,  '  you  won't  compel  me  to  shed  blood  so  early 
in  the  afternoon,  will  you  ?  Up  with  you.' 

I  got  up,  but,  as  I  hung  there,  I  tried  to  obtain  a  modification 
of  some  of  the  details.  '  I  don't  think,'  I  said  artfully,  '  that  I'll 
put  out  my  tongue — it's  rather  overdone,  eh  ?  Everybody  is 
taken  with  his  tongue  out  nowadays.' 

'  It  is  true,'  he  said,  '  but  I  am  not  well  enough  known  in  the 
profession  yet  to  depart  entirely  from  the  conventional.  Your 
tongue  out  as  far  as  it  will  go,  please.' 

'  I  shall  have  a  rush  of  blood  to  the  head,  I  know  I  shall,'  I 
protested. 

*  Look  here,'  he  said ;  '  am  I  taking  this  photograph,  or  are 
you?' 

There  was  no  possible  doubt,  unfortunately,  as  to  who  was 
taking  the  photograph.  I  made  one  last  remonstrance.  '  I  put  it 
to  you  as  a  sensible  man,'  I  began  ;  but  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to 
put  anything  to  a  raving  lunatic  as  a  sensible  man.  It  is  enough 
to  say  that  he  carried  his  point. 

'  I  wish  you  could  see  the  negative  ! '  he  said  as  he  came  back 
from  his  laboratory.  '  You  were  a  little  red  in  the  face,  but  it 
will  come  out  black,  so  it's  all  right.  That  carte  will  be  quite  a 
novelty,  I  flatter  myself.' 

I  groaned.  However,  this  was  the  end ;  I  would  get  away 
now  at  all  hazards,  and  tell  the  police  that  there  was  a  dangerous 
maniac  at  large.  I  got  down  from  the  mast  with  affected  brisk- 
ness. '  Well,'  I  said,  '  I  mustn't  take  advantage  of  your  good- 
nature any  longer.  I'm  exceedingly  obliged  to  you  for  the — the 
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pains  you  have  taken.  You  will  send  all  the  photographs  to  this 
address,  please  ?  ' 

<  Don't  go  yet,'  he  said.   *  Are  you  an  equestrian,  by  the  way  ?  ' 

If  I  could  only  engage  him  in  conversation  I  felt  compara- 
tively secure. 

'  Oh,  I  put  in  an  appearance  in  the  Eow  sometimes,  in  the 
season,'  I  replied ;  '  and,  while  I  think  of  it,'  I  added,  with  what 
I  thought  at  the  time  was  an  inspiration,  '  if  you  will  come 
with  me  now,  I'll  show  you  my  horse — you  might  take  me  on 
horseback,  eh  ?  '  I  did  not  possess  any  such  animal,  but  I  wanted 
to  have  that  door  unlocked. 

'  Take  you  on  horseback  ?  '  he  repeated.  *  That's  a  good  idea 
— I  had  rather  thought  of  that  myself.' 

'  Then  come  along  and  bring  your  instrument,'  I  said,  '  and 
you  can  take  me  at  the  stables  ;  they're  close  by.' 

'  No  need  for  that,'  he  replied  cheerfully.  *  I'll  find  you  a 
mount  here.' 

And  the  wretched  lunatic  went  behind  the  screen  and  wheeled 
out  a  small  wooden  quadruped  covered  with  large  round  spots ! 

'She's  a  strawberry  roan,'  he  said;  'observe  the  strawberries. 
So,  my  beauty,  quiet  then  !  Now  settle  yourself  easily  in  the 
saddle,  as  if  you  were  in  the  Eow,  with  your  face  to  the  tail.' 

'  Listen  to  me  for  one  moment,'  I  entreated  tremulously.  '  I 
assure  you  that  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  appearing  in  Eotten  Eow 
on  a  spotted  wooden  horse,  nor  does  any  one,  I  assure  you,  any  one 
mount  a  horse  of  any  description  with  his  face  towards  the 
crupper  !  If  you  take  me  like  that,  you  will  betray  your  ignor- 
ance— you  will  be  laughed  at ! ' 

When  people  tell  you  it  is  possible  to  hoodwink  the  insane  by 
any  specious  show  of  argument,  don't  believe  them ;  my  own  ex- 
perience is  that  demented  persons  can  be  quite  perversely  logical 
when  it  suits  their  purpose. 

'  Pardon  me,'  he  said,  '  you  will  be  laughed  at  possibly not 

I.  I  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  the  caprices  of  my  clients. 
Mount,  please  ;  she'll  carry  you  perfectly.' 

'  I  will,'  I  said,  '  if  you'll  give  me  the  revolver  to  hold.  I I 

should  like  to  be  done  with  a  revolver.' 

'  I  shall  be  delighted  to  do  you  with  a  revolver,'  he  said  grimly, 
'  but  not  yet ;  and  if  I  lent  you  the  weapon  now,  I  could  not  answer 
for  your  being  able  to  hold  the  horse  as  well — she  has  never  been 
broken  in  to  firearms.  Til  hold  the  revolver.  One — two — three.' 

23—5 
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I  mounted ;  why  had  I  not  disregarded  the  expense  and  gone 
to  Lenz  and  Kamerer  ?  Lenz  does  not  pose  his  customers  by  the 
aid  of  a  revolver.  Kamerer,  I  was  sure,  would  not  put  his  patrons 
through  these  degrading  tomfooleries. 

He  took  more  trouble  over  this  than  any  of  the  others  ;  I  was 
photographed  from  the  back,  in  front,  and  in  profile  ;  and  if  I 
escaped  being  made  to  appear  abjectly  ridiculous,  it  can  only  be 
owing  to  the  tragic  earnestness  which  the  consciousness  of  my 
awful  situation  lent  to  my  expression. 

As  he  took  the  last  I  rolled  off  the  horse,  completely  prostrated. 
*  I  think,'  I  gasped  faintly,  '  I  would  rather  be  shot  at  once — 
without  waiting  to  be  taken  in  any  other  positions.  I  really  am 
not  equal  to  any  more  of  this  ! '  (He  was  quite  capable,  I  felt,  of 
photographing  me  in  a  perambulator,  if  it  once  occurred  to  him  !) 

*  Compose  yourself,'  he  said  soothingly,  '  I  have  obtained  all  I 
wanted.     I  shall  not  detain  you  much  longer.     Your  life,  I  may 
remark,  was  never  in  any  imminent  danger,  as  this  revolver  is 
unloaded.     I  have  now  only  to  thank  you  for  the  readiness  with 
which  you  have  afforded  me  your  co-operation,  and  to  assure  you 
that  early  copies  of  each  of  the  photographs  shall  be  forwarded 
for  Miss  Waverley's  inspection.' 

*  Miss  Waverley  ! '  I  exclaimed ;  '  stay,  how  do  you  know  that 
name  ? ' 

1  If  I  mistake  not,  it  was  her  photograph  that  you  kindly 
brought  for  my  guidance.  I  ought  to  have  mentioned,  perhaps, 
that  I  once  had  the  honour  of  being  engaged  to  her — until  you 
(no  doubt  from  the  highest  motives)  invested  my  little  gift  of 
song  with  a  flavour  of  unromantic  ridicule.  That  ridicule  I  am 
now  enabled  to  repay,  with  interest  calculated  up  to  the  present 
date.' 

'  So  you  are  Iris's  poet ! '  I  burst  out,  for,  somehow,  I  had  not 
completely  identified  him  till  that  moment.  *  You  scoundrel,  do 
you  think  I  shall  allow  you  to  circulate  those  atrocious  caricatures 
with  impunity  ?  No,  by  heavens,  my  solicitor  shall 

'  I  rely  upon  the  document  you  were  kind  enough  to  furnish,' 
he  said  quietly.  *  I  fear  that  any  legal  proceedings  you  may  resort 
to  will  hardly  avert  the  publicity  you  seem  to  fear.  Allow  me  to 
unfasten  the  door.  Good-bye  ;  mind  the  step  on  the  first  landing. 
Might  I  beg  you  to  recommend  me  amongst  your  friends  ?  ' 

I  went  out  without  another  word ;  he  was  mad  of  course,  or 
he  would  not  have  devised  so  outrageous  a  revenge  for  a  fancied 
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injury,  but  he  was  cunning  enough  to  be  my  match.  I  knew 
too  well  that  if  I  took  any  legal  measures,  he  would  contrive  to 
shift  the  whole  burden  of  lunacy  upon  me.  I  dared  not  court  an 
inquiry  for  many  reasons,  and  so  I  was  compelled  to  pass  over  this 
unparalleled  outrage  in  silence. 

Iris  made  frequent  inquiries  after  the  promised  photograph, 
and  I  had  to  parry  them  as  well  as  I  could — which  was  a  mistake 
in  judgment  on  my  part,  for  one  afternoon,  while  I  was  actually 
sitting  with  her,  a  packet  arrived  addressed  to  Miss  Waverley. 

I  did  not  suspect  what  it  might  contain  until  it  was  too  late. 
She  recognised  that  photographs  were  inside  the  wrappings,  which 
she  tore  open  with  a  cry  of  rapture — and  then  ! 

She  had  a  short  fainting  fit  when  she  saw  the  Gainsborough 
hat,  and  as  soon  as  she  revived,  the  extraordinary  appearance  I 
presented  upside  down  on  the  mast  sent  her  into  violent  hysterics. 
By  the  time  she  was  in  a  condition  to  look  at  the  equestrian  por- 
traits she  had  grown  cold  and  hard  as  marble.  '  Go,'  she  said,  in- 
dicating the  door,  '  I  see  I  have  been  wasting  my  affection  upon 
a  vulgar  and  heartless  buffoon  !  ' 

I  went — for  she  would  listen  to  no  explanations,  and  indeed  I 
doubt  whether,  even  were  she  to  come  upon  this  statement,  it 
would  serve  to  restore  my  tarnished  ideal  in  her  estimation.  But 
though  I  have  lost  her  I  am  naturally  anxious  (as  I  said  when  I 
began)  that  the  public  should  not  be  misled  into  drawing  harsh 
conclusions  from  what,  if  left  unexplained,  may  doubtless  have  a 
singular  appearance. 

It  is  true  that,  up  to  the  present,  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn 
that  any  of  those  fatal  portraits  have  absolutely  been  exposed  for 
sale,  though  I  direct  my  trembling  steps  almost  every  day  to 
Regent  Street,  and  search  the  windows  of  the  Stereoscopic  Com- 
pany with  furtive  and  foreboding  eyes,  dreading  to  be  confronted 
with  presentments  of  myself — Bedell  Gruncher,  'Vitriol,'  the 
great  critic ! — lying  across  a  chair  in  a  state  of  collapse,  suck- 
ing my  thumb  in  a  Gainsborough  hat,  or  bestriding  a  ridiculous 
wooden  horse  with  my  face  towards  its  tail ! 

But  they  cannot  be  long  in  coming  out  now ;  and  my  one  hope 
is  that  these  lines  may  appear  in  print  in  time  to  forestall  the 
prejudice  and  scandal  which  are  otherwise  inevitable.  At  all 
events,  now  that  the  world  is  in  possession  of  the  real  facts,  I  am 
entitled  to  hope  that  the  treatment  to  which  I  have  been  subjected 
will  excite  the  indignation  and  sympathy  it  deserves. 
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THERE  are  still  left  a  few  spots  in  Old  England  where  one  can 
fancy  one's  self  suddenly  removed  to  a  bygone  century  or  a  thou- 
sand miles  from  civilisation  itself,  and  one  of  these  is  what  its 
own  poet  Carrington  calls  it,  '  a  wild  and  wondrous  region ' — 
Dartmoor.  The  manners  and  customs  of  the  aborigines  are  pecu- 
liar, and  their  speech  is  one  not  usually  *  understanded '  of  ordi- 
nary people.  No  doubt  in  time  this  will  give  way  to  the  soften- 
ing influences  of  the  lowlands,  for  the  schoolmaster  is  abroad  even 
in  these  primeval  solitudes,  and  he  has  scaled  the  frowning 
escarpment  of  this  elevated  granitic  plateau.  The  race  of 
'  Grubbins,'  as  old  Fuller  calls  them,  may  die  out,  or  may  inter- 
marry with  the  villagers  in  the  valleys  which  nestle  under  its 
sides,  but  the  configuration  of  Dartmoor  will  never  change.  No 
plough  will  ever  go  through  those  '  mires '  or  peat-filled  vales. 
No  cultivation  will  climb  up  the  ;  clatter  '  of  its  tors.  The  spade 
of  the  farmer  can  only  touch  the  fringe  of  this  romantic  spot — 
except  it  be  wielded  with  the  convict's  labour,  which  must  be 
employed  somewhere  and  at  whatever  cost — for  there  is  an  old 
saying,  attributed  to  the  Demon  of  Dartmoor,  as  he  was  familiarly 
called  by  the  soldiers  at  the  autumn  manoeuvres  of  1873,  which 
is,  *  If  you  scratch  my  back,  I  will  scratch  your  face,'  for  specula- 
tion has  been  the  ruin  of  many  a  '  beautiful '  gentleman,  as  an 
old  moorsman  once  said  to  the  writer,  who  has  come  to  reclaim 
the  moor.  Each  has  had  his  little  day ;  the  tin  streamers  have 
come  and  gone  centuries  ago;  mines  have  been  started  and 
4  knocked ' ;  fortunes  have  been  buried  beneath  the  deep  black 
oozing  peat-bogs ;  but  in  its  main  features  Dartmoor  is  still  the 
same. 

Thus  did  the  waters  gleam,  the  mountains  lower 
To  the  rude  Briton,  when,  in  wolf-skin  vest 
Here  roving  wild,  he  laid  him  down  to  rest 
On  the  bare  rock. —  Wordsworth. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  region  where  nature  is  still  paramount,  and 
the  works  of  man  count  for  very  little.  Yet  these  solitudes  have 
been  invaded  from  time  to  time  by  strange  visitants.  In  former 
days,  no  doubt,  the  tinners  from  the  Cassiterides  or  Tin  Islands 
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swarmed  up  the  streamings,  which  even  now  go  by  the  name  of 
White  Works.  The  French  prisoners  were  located  at  Prince 
Town  during  the  French  war,  which  they  called  une  vraie  Siberie ; 
and  since  then  the  convicts  have  occupied  their  quarters  in  the 
prisons.  In  the  autumn  manoeuvres  already  alluded  to,  soldiers 
of  every  arm  of  the  service  swarmed  up  the  sides  of  the  moor, 
and  peopled  the  solitudes  almost  as  densely  as  the  Sierra  Morena 
in  days  discoursed  of  by  Don  Quixote,  when  there  was  a  hermit 
behind  every  rock,  and  a  disconsolate  knight  beside  every  streamlet. 
There  may  be  a  certain  resemblance  between  one  moorland  dis- 
trict and  another,  but,  in  spite  of  Dr.  Johnson's  dictum  that  one  green 
field  is  very  like  another,  we  must  allow  that  every  mountainous 
region  has  its  own  peculiar  excellence.  We  have  compared  Dart- 
moor with  North  Wales,  Mis  Tor  and  Cawsand  with  Snowdon  and 
the  parts  about  Llanberis  ;  we  have  returned  to  it  from  the  country 
round  Ambleside  or  Grasmere,  from  the  Langdale  Pikes,  Coniston 
'  Old  Man,'  from  Helvellyn  and  Skiddaw ;  we  have  come  straight 
from  Bel  Alp  to  Prince  Town  ;  yet,  although  there  is  a  vast  differ- 
ence in  their  respective  altitudes,  we  must  confess  that  Dartmoor 
has  a  charm  peculiarly  its  own.  It  is  unique,  not  only  in  its  mar- 
vellous ozone  but  its  influence  on  the  visitor,  and  no  true  lover  of 
nature,  who  lias  once  been  on  Dartmoor,  but  wants  to  go  again. 
It  is  not,  like  the  Lake  country,  a  district  of  mountains,  but  is 
rather  an  elevated  granitic  plateau,  from  which  the  rugged  hills, 
called  Tors,  crested  and  strewn  in  every  weird  and  fantastic  shape 
with  huge  boulders,  locally  called  '  clatter,'  break  upwards  like 
billows  at  frequent  intervals 

Into  a  thousand  shapes 
Of  leauty  and  of  grandeur. 

Numberless  streams  pour  down  on  every  side  of  the  Forest,  as  it 
is  called,  as  from  somt  huge  central  sponge,  dashing  and  sparkling 
along  their  rocky  beds  reflecting  in  their  hollow  beds  the  deep 
brown  of  the  moss  and  peat  soil  which  they  gather  on  their  way, 
the  secret  of  whose  colouring  is  known  only  to  a  Pike  or  a  Widgery, 
the  well-known  Devonshire  artists.  Dartmoor  is  a  region  of 
heather,  picked  out  here  anl  there  with  golden  gorse,  and  the 
charms  of  its  vitalising  mountyin  breezes,  the  music  of  the  hill 
streams,  that  of  the  tinkling  o".  the  sheep-bells,  and  the  thou- 
sand varying  effects  of  light  and  -,hadow,  the  result  of  a  peculiar 
climate,  can  never  be  effaced  fro^  the  *  mindful  tablets  of  the 
memory.'  Besides  the  effects  of  nture,  the  moor  has  a  number 
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of  local  and  historical  associations,  which  mark  the  district  out  as 
one  of  peculiar  interest. 

Devonia's  dreary  Alps  !  and  now  I  feel 

The  influence  of  that  impressive  calm 

That  rests  upon  them.     Nothing  that  has  life 

Is  visible  ;  no  solitary  flock, 

At  wide  will  ranging  through  the  silent  moors, 

Breaks  the  deep-felt  monotony  ;  and  all 

Is  motionless,  save  where  the  giant  shades, 

Flung  by  the  passing  cloud,  glide  slowly  o'er 

The  grey  and  gloomy  wild. 

The  '  royal  forest '  of  Dartmoor — so  called  on  the  lucus  a  non 
lucendo  principle,  for  there  are  very  few  trees  left — is  called  by 
various  names.  The  technical  *  forest '  is  an  imaginary  loopline, 
containing  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  acres,  and  is  co-terminous 
with  the  old  parish  of  Lydford,  the  largest  in  England,  although 
the  whole  of  Dartmoor  contains  a  much  larger  acreage.  This 
*  auncient  moore,'  as  Dray  ton  calls  it,  is  called  *  Dartmoor,'  '  the 
Dartmoors '  (as  '  Widdicombe  in  the  Dartmoors  ') — '  Dartyrnore  '  in 
the  native  Doric — is  named  from  the  two  principal  streams  which 
rise  on  the  moor,  the  East  and  West  Dart,  which,  having  their 
sources  in  the  north-east  and  west  quarters  respectively,  flowing, 
the  one  past  Postbridge  (with  its  cyclopean  bridge)  and  the  other 
past  Two  Bridges  and  Wistman's  Wood,  unite  their  waters  at  that 
picturesque  rendezvous  for  the  angler  and  the  arcist,  Dartmeet, 
under  the  heights  of  Yar  Tor.  Thence  they  flow  through  some 
of  the  loveliest  and  grandest  scenery  in  Devon,  by  the  glen  of 
Benjay  Tor,  Holne  Chase,  and  Buckland  Woods,  towards  the  ancient 
Totnes  and  Dartmouth.  Dartmoor  contains  some  of  the  highest 
land,  and  one  spot  the  highest  inhabited  house  (pace  Kirkstone 
Pass,  near  Ullswater)  in  England.  '  From  its  extreme  northern 
verge,'  says  Mr.  Rowe  in  his  *  Perambulation  of  Dartmoor,'  '  North 
Devon  stretches  to  the  Bristol  Channel,  tie  Teign  sweeps  round 
its  eastern  extremity  within  six  miles  of  taeExe  (the  well-defined 
boundary  of  East  Devon),  whilst  Sou'h  Devon,  or  the  South 
Hams,  includes  the  fertile  tract  stretching  from  the  southern  slope 
of  the  moor  to  the  English  ChanneJ  and  extending  east  and  west 
from  the  Teign  to  the  Tamar '  (thf  English  Rhine).  Our  readers 
must  not  get  mystified  with  th-  term  « North  Devon,'  for  the 
North  has  long  been  proverbial  *ven  in  other  places  for  the  inde- 
finiteness  of  its  whereabouts. 

Ask,  where's  the  North  '  At  York  'tis  on  the  Tweed ; 

In  Scotland,  at  the  Or^es ;  and  there 

In  Iceland,  Zembla— f-  n°  soul  knows  where.— POJ>>. 
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The  mean  elevation  of  Dartmoor  is  about  1,700  feet;  the  loftiest 
summit,  High  Wilhays,  close  to  Yes  Tor,  which  is  2,050  feet,  near 
Okehampton,  is  2,052  feet  above  the  sea  level  (682  feet  higher 
than  Brown  Willy,  the  summit  of  the  Bodmin  moors,  in  Cornwall, 
but  no  less  than  nineteen  of  the  Dartmoor  tors  attain  a  greater 
height  than  Brown  Willy),  Cawsand  Beacon  over  2,000  feet,  Mis 
Tor  1,750,  and  Hessary  Tor,  which  dominates  Prince  Town,  about 
1,750  feet.  It  was  on  this  latter  spot  the  huge  beacon  fire  was  lit 
on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  H.E.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the 
lord  of  the  manor,  which  was  seen  from  the  Land's  End  to  Exmoor. 
On  these  chief  heights  beacons  have  before  been  set  up  in  times  of 
danger,  and  the  men  of  the  neighbouring  parishes  were  bound  to 
keep  watch  and  ward  at  them,  and  to  send  on  the  flame,  as  flashed 
by  some  pyrograph, 

Each  with  warlike  tidings  fraught, 

so  as  to  rouse  the  lower  country.  When  the  Armada  appeared  off 
the  coast  these  beacons  were  ablaze  in  all  directions,  and  so  they 
were  during  the  Civil  War.  This  elevated  tableland  is  by  no 
means  level,  though  there  are  bogs  and  heaths,  or  '  mires,'  as  they 
are  called.  But  it  may  be  characterised  as  a  rolling  billowy 
country,  which  Humboldt  describes  as  characteristic  of  primitive 
chains,  rising  into  crested  ridges  and  rounded  hills,  which  are 
capped  with  tors  — masses  of  weather-beaten  granite,  disposed 
into  every  fantastic  shape,  the  result  of  endless  disintegration  and 
unnumbered  ages  of  exposure. 

The  whole  of  Dartmoor  (inclusive  of  the  Forest)  may  be 
regarded  roughly  at  about  130,000  acres — i.e.  the  whole  granitic 
formation — but  in  our  consideration  of  the  moors  we  must  never 
omit  the  charming  bits  which  lie  on  its  borders,  the  smiling 
valleys  which  run  up  its  rugged  sides.  These  are  the  true  beauties 
of  the  district,  and  must  never  be  lost  sight  of;  and  the  most 
picturesque  and  interesting  portions  are  those  where  the  hills  sink 
into  the  lower  lands — where  the  river  valleys  of  the  Dart,  the 
Teign,  the  Cad,  the  Plym,  the  Walkham,  and  their  many  tribu- 
taries are  clothed  with  hanging  woods  and  coppices,  through  which 
spires  and  t  clatters  '  of  grey  rock  rise  and  project  at  intervals. 
In  all  this  broken  country  and  on  its  various  escarpments  bits  of 
quiet  landscape,  with  distant  views  into  Cornwall  or  outlying 
parts  of  Devon,  are  perpetually  unfolding — a  lichen-tinted  church 
tower,  with  its  hamlet  or  'church  town  '  (as  it  is  locally  called) 
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clustering  around  it,  and  its  few  rocky  pastures  (carrying  turf  and 
pasture  rights  of '  venville '  or '  agistment '  from  the  Stannaries  court 
of  the  lord  of  the  manor)  stealing  upwards  toward  the  encircling 
woods  or  moorland — or  some  solitary  homestead,  barricaded  like 
a  fortress  and  approached  by  a  labyrinth  of  '  new  takes,'  shadowed 
by  huge  old  ash-trees  and  sycamores,  and  taking  us  back,  with  its 
gaping  granite  porch  and  mullioned  windows,  to  the  days  of  the 
Armada  at  the  very  latest.  The  moor  itself  is  unchanged  and 
changeless.  So  little,  indeed,  have  even  the  borders  been  disturbed 
by  the  hand  of  man,  we  may  easily  picture  the  whole  scene  as 
it  existed  in  the  old  primitive  days — a  grand  moorland  stronghold 
surrounded  by  its  outworks,  but  containing,  as  Carrington  says, 

Scenes  as  fair  as  England  holds 
Within  her  world  cf  beauty. — Banks  of  the  Tamar. 

Carrington,  whose  prolific  pen  has  touched  in  every  scene  in  its 
locality,  appropriately  describes  Dartmoor  as  the  '  source  of  half 
the  beauty  of  Devon's  austral  meads,'  and  while  he  mourns  over 
its  native  barrenness,  justly  celebrates  its  importance  to  the 
whole  surrounding  district  in  the  bountiful  economy  of  Him  who 
*  sendeth  His  springs  into  the  rivers  which  run  among  the  hills.' 

For  other  fields 

Thy  bounty  flows  eternal.     From  thy  sides 
Devonia's  rivers  flow  :  a  thousand  brooks 
Koll  o'er  thy  rugged  slopes  :  'tis  but  to  cheer 
Yon  austral  meads  unrivall'd,  fair  as  aught 
That  bards  have  sung,  or  fancy  has  conceived 
'Mid  all  her  rich  imaginings. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  such  a  wild  region  as  Dartmoor,  so 
difficult  of  access  and  with  such  marked  features,  should  have  a 
history,  yet  it  has.  From  the  very  earliest  period  that  part 
which  is  technically  called  the  '  Forest '  appears  to  have  been  in 
the  power  of  the  Crown.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Kemble,  the 
learned  editor  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  charters,  that  the  king  suc- 
ceeded the  heathen  priests  who  at  one  time,  as  representatives  of 
Druidism,  dominated  the  groves  and  rugged  tors  of  the  moor,  as 
the  rightful  possessor  of  all  their  waste  lands. 

But  the  broken  hilly  country  of  Devonshire  and  Somersetshire, 
the  long  stretch  of  moors  with  their  frowning  granitic  bastions, 
and  the  great  woods  and  coppices  which  covered  so  much  of  them, 
were  no  doubt  among  the  causes  which  enabled  the  British  kings 
of  Damnonia — the  West  Wales  of  England — to  maintain  their 
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independence  for  so  long  a  time  in  spite  of  the  sovereigns  of 
Wessex.  But  the  limits  of  the  British  kingdom  became  in  time 
much  narrower,  and  the  English  settlements  were  pushed  farther 
and  farther  towards  the  Tamar  and  the  Land's  End,  which  whole 
peninsula  would  have  been  much  sooner  Anglicised  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  natural  bulwark  of  Dartmoor.  There  is  evidence  to 
prove  that  Britons  continued  to  inhabit  the  highland  long  after 
the  English  settlements  had  crept  round  its  richer  lowlands. 
Many  of  the  tors  (as  we  shall  see  presently)  retained  their  old 
British  names,  and,  more  significant  still,  are  to  be  found  '  Walla- 
brooks,'  4  Wallafords,'  and  '  Walladowns,'  scattered  over  the  entire 
region.  Nor  is  there  a  quarter  (and  the  moor  is  divided  into  four) 
without  them.  These  names  must  have  been  given  by  English 
settlers  to  those  streams,  hills,  and  roads  which  had  been  retained 
and  frequented  by  the  *  Wealhas  ' — the  '  Welshmen ' — those  who 
were  not  English,  but  whose  territory  was  being  invaded.  Near 
most  of  the  Dartmoor  Wallabrooks  there  are  to  be  found  founda- 
tions of  hut  circles,  or  '  pounds,'  which  point  to  long  continuous 
settlements.  And  the  stream  works  and  old  tin  mines,  before 
alluded  to,  lead  us  back  to  a  more  distant  day,  when  Dartmoor 
was  something  more  than  a  stronghold. 

During  these  struggles  between  the  English  and  retreating 
British  Dartmoor  seems  to  have  been  little  regarded,  but  after 
the  Conquest  it  became  an  important  hunting  ground ;  and  when, 
in  1203,  King  John  disafforested  all  the  rest  of  Devon  and  Corn- 
wall, his  right  to  retain  the  '  forests '  of  Dartmoor  and  Exmoor 
was  undisputed.  Ever  since  the  Conquest  Dartmoor  appears  to 
have  formed  a  portion  of  the  grants  from  the  Crown  to  the  earldom 
of  Cornwall,  in  which  the  city  and  castle  of  Exeter  are  also  in- 
cluded. There  was,  according  to  Man  wood,  an  ancient  belief — not, 
however,  he  tells  us,  '  of  any  good  ground  or  authority ' — that  the 
king  alone  could  rightfully  possess,  as  he  could  alone  create,  a 
forest.  For  this  reason,  perhaps,  it  is  occasionally  referred  to  as 
the  '  Chace  of  Dartmoor,'  and  more  than  once  as  '  Lydford  Chace,' 
from  the  castle  of  Lydford,  where  the  forest  courts  were  held. 
But  at  such  times  as  the  earldom  of  Cornwall  has  been  in  abey- 
ance the  duchy  revenues,  including  those  derivable  from  the 
stannaries  and  fines  of  the  moor,  have  reverted  to  the  Crown  ;  and 
this  has  been  the  case  sufficiently  often  for  it  to  retain  its  title  of 
*  Royal  Forest.'  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Norman  and 
Anglo-Saxon  Earls  of  Cornwall  succeeded  to  the  rights  of  the  old 
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British  princes — a  fact  which  will  account  for  some  of  their  most 
important  privileges.  The  present  lord  of  the  manor  is  H.E.H. 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  as  Duke  of  Cornwall,  and  he  is  represented 
by  a  resident  official  at  Tor  Eoyal,  called  the  '  Bailiff  of  Dartmoor.' 
Two  courts  are  held  yearly — the  Duchy  court  at  Prince  Town, 
which  is  attended  by  the  steward  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  and 
the  old  Stannaries  court  at  Lydford.  At  each  of  these  there  is  a 
'  drift '  of  all  the  ponies  and  horses  in  the  Forest. 

But  although  this  interesting  Forest  was  called  the  '  Eoyal 
Chace,'  for  there  was  plenty  of  space  for  the  '  high  deer '  to 
wander  free,  and  excellent  lying  for  them  by  the  river-sides  among 
beds  of  tall  rushes  and  bog  myrtle,  yet  now  no  such  animal  the 
meadows  crops.  In  spite  of  many  hunting  parties — witness  the 
annual  Dartmoor  hunt  week,  witness  too  those  enthusiastic 
gatherings  of  *  beautiful '  ladies  and  gentlemen,  on  every  kind  of 
animal,  from  the  thoroughbred  hunter  to  the  little  hirsute  Dart- 
moor pony,  of  which  the  grand  old  patriarch  of  the  moor  (as  he 
was  called),  old  John  Coaker  '  to '  Believer,  was  the  central  figure — 
our  sporting  readers  must  go  further  north  to  the  border-land  of 
North  Devon  and  Somerset.  The  centre  of  gravity  of  the  stag- 
hunting  country  has  been  removed  from  Dartmoor  to  Exmoor,  from 
Prince  Town  to  Porlock.  Yet  grants  from  the  lord  of  the  forest  to 
'  take  a  stag '  within  its  bounds  were  frequent,  and  although  the 
deer  were  everywhere  protected,  there  must  have  been  many 
occasions  in  the  neighbouring  manors  and  religious  houses  for 
calling  to  mind  the  old  monastic  rhyme : 

Non  est  inquirendum  unde  venit  venison 
Xam  si  forte  furtum  sit,  sola  fides  sufficit. 

The  red  deer  seems  to  have  disappeared  from  Dartmoor  towards 
the  middle  of  the  last  century.  A  hundred  years  before  they 
abounded,  and  the  Vicar  of  Widdecombe,  in  1638,  while  enlarging 
in  rhyme  on  the  delights  of  his  parish,  goes  on  to  note 

How  well  that  place  is  stored  with  deer  that  brouze, 
Both  male  and  female,  on  the  tender  boughs. 

Names  like  Hart  Hill,  Hart's  Well,  Hartercombe  indicate  their 
ancient  haunts ;  the  Cistercian  house  of  Buckfastleigh,  lying 
under  Dartmoor,  was  named  from  the  store  of  bucks  which  there 
found  a  fastness  by  the  river  Dart.  There  is  no  doubt  that  their 
numbers  were  considerable,  and  the  spoils  which  adorn  many  an 
old  hall  in  the  borders  of  the  moor  prove  that  in  size  and  stateli- 
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ness  the  red  deer  of  the  forest  were  not  unworthy  to  compare  with 
those  of  the  far-off  Highlands.  In  the  charter  above  quoted 
other  wild  animals  are  mentioned  as  existing  on  and  about  the 
'  Dartemores  '  in  the  days  of  King  John.  The  roe  and  the  wild 
cat,  like  the  wolf,  have  entirely  disappeared  from  the  scene.  The 
fox  remains,  that  succeeded  as  of  right  to  the  dignity  once  held 
here  by  the  red  deer  as  beasts  of  chase.  The  *  aboriginal '  clans- 
men of  Dartmoor  may  be  divided  between  the  three  families  of 
Coaker,  Cleave,  and  French,  and  amongst  the  last  named  we  may 
mention  another  old  moorsman,  quite  a  character  in  his  way, 
Tom  French,  who  lived  '  to  '  Huckaby,  near  Dartmeet.  He  was  a 
great  destroyer  of  foxes,  pursuing  them  with  a  handful  of  rough 
hounds  and  a  few  ferrets,  irregular  though  it  might  be.  Mr. 
Davies  thus  describes  him  as  '  the  moorsman  '  in  his  poem,  ( Dart- 
moor Days  '  (stanza  xxx.)  : — 1 

Tom's  glint  of  eye  was  such,  I  ween, 

As  in  a  fox  alone  is  seen  ; 

Asiute  and  clear,  it  seemed  to  claim 

The  vigour  of  a  double  brain  : 

The  instinct  of  the  brute  combined 

With  reason  of  the  human  mind.     (F.  41.) 

i  A  vox,'  said  Tom,  '  is  a  nasty  varmint,  and  aufght  to  be  killed 
on  the  Sabbath,  as  on  the  weekday.'  He  was  an  inbred  sports- 
man, '  knowing  every  bog  and  tor  from  Bellevor  to  Dewerstone, 
and  every  holt  and  hover  which  could  harbour  a  fox  or  an  otter 
between  Heytor  and  Tolchmoor  Grate.'  He  was  at  home  at  Dart- 
moor and  nowhere  else,  and  said  he  would  rather  live  in  the 
hollow  rocks  of  Blackytor  than  in  the  finest  house  in  Plymouth. 

It  may  seem  strange  at  first  sight  that  there  can  be  any  con- 
nection between  the  wilds  of  Dartmoor  and  the  luxuries  of 
Nineveh  or  the  civilisation  of  Tyre.  But  there  is.  We  have 
already  mentioned  the  tin  streamings  or  '  white  works '  of  the 
'  old  men,'  as  they  are  still  called,  on  the  moor — the  '  goyles '  or 
deep  trenches  being  everywhere  visible — and  there  can  be  no 
question  that  a  great  deal  of  tin  raised  on  Dartmoor  found  its 
way  to  Phosnicia  and  other  Eastern  parts.  More  tin  was  formerly 
found  on  Dartmoor  than  in  Cornwall,  but  the  whole  tin-producing 
district  from  Dartmoor  right  away  through  Cornwall  to  Bolerium 
(i.e.  the  Land's  End),  and  inclusive  of  the  Scilly  Isles,  may  be 
regarded  as  the  primitive  Cassiterides  or  Tin  Islands.  '  Although 

1  Dartmoor  Days,  or  Scenes  in  the  Forest,  a  poem,  by  Eev.  E.  W.  Davies,  M.A. 
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the  merchants  of  Tyre,'  says  Mr.  King,1  '  during  the  most  ancient 
periods  of  their  commerce  may  have  obtained  tin  from  the  mines 
of  Malacca,  through  their  intercourse  with  India,  it  is  certain  at 
a  later  time  the  principal  sources  whence  they  procured  it  were 
those  remote  Cassiterides,  or  Tin  Islands,  which  for  so  many  ages 
were  "hid  from  those  who  sailed  the  main."'  Thus  the  tin 
mirrors  which  Pliny  tells  us  were  made  at  Brundusium,  and  were 
in  general  use,  *  until  even  the  maid-servants  began  to  use  silver 
ones,'  and  the  tin  linings  of  brazen  vessels,  '  which  rendered  more 
agreeable  the  taste  of  whatever  was  placed  in  them,'  were  of 
British  origin.  The  bronze  statues,  vases,  and  daggers  which 
have  been  found  among  the  Nineveh  ruins,  at  Thebes,  and  in 
many  other  parts  of  Egypt  may  have  been  partly  formed  from  the 
tin  of  Dartmoor ;  and  the  swords  of  the  legionaries  who  landed 
with  Caesar  on  the  Kentish  coast,  or  with  Vespasian  in  the  West, 
were  in  all  probability  alloyed  with  the  tin  of  those  very  heaths  and 
moors  which  they  helped  to  conquer.  Although  iron  was  more 
frequent  among  the  tribes  of  Northern  Europe,  British  tin  was 
occasionally  used  in  forming  their  swords  and  sacrificial  knives. 
There  was  an  extensive  commercial  intercourse  between  the  races 
of  the  North  and  the  old  Cornish,  many  traces  of  which  are  pre- 
served in  the  Sagas.  In  *  Kormak's  Saga,'  the  smith  of  a  certain 
district  is  called  'Tintein,'  'the  tin-beater.'  That  Phoenicians 
swarmed  to  the  coast  and  harbours  of  Cornwall  and  Devon  is 
unquestioned.  The  quantities  of  tin  found  in  Falmouth  harbour 
is  a  proof,  according  to  Sir  Henry  James,  that  this  was  the  great 
collecting  place  of  Cornish  tin,  and  that  the  '  Iktis '  of  Diodorus 
Siculus  was  St.  Michael's  Mount,  in  Mount's  Bay,  though  some 
think  it  may  have  been  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Very  likely  Totnes 
and  Exeter  may  have  owed  their  existence  to  the  tin  trade ;  the 
one  on  the  Dart  and  the  other  on  the  Exe  may  have  been  con- 
venient places  for  the  output  of  the  Dartmoor  tin.  From  these 
emporia  the  Phoenicians  would  export  these  precious  commodities, 
and  not  unlikely  take  with  them  some  of  the  customs  of  their 
British  clients.  It  has,  indeed,  been  whispered  that  when  Jael,  the 
wife  of  Heber  the  Kenite,  brought  forth  to  Sisera,onthat  memorable 
day, '  butter  in  a  lordly  dish,'  it  was  that  delicious  commodity  which 
is  called  east  of  the  Tamar  Devonshire  clotted  cream,  but  which 
the  tourist,  when  he  has  crossed  that  river,  will  do  well  to  re- 

1  Forest  of  Dartmoor  and  its  Borders,  pp.  72,  73,  by  J.  E.  King, 
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iHeinber  is  considered  the  right  thing  to  call  '  Cornish  cream/ 
Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  the  story,  Dartmoor  has  from  the 
earliest  times  been  a  tin-producing  region. 

The  population  of  Dartmoor  must  have  been  much  larger  in 
those  old  primitive  days  than  now,  when  it  is  barely  three  thousand, 
including  Lydford  Church  Town,  and  the  convicts  with  the 
Government  staff  at  Prince  Town.  How  else  are  we  to  account  for 
those  remains  of  villages,  hut  circles,  and  other  monumental  relics 
which  abound  on  the  moor  ?  No  doubt  the  old  tors  and  the  circum- 
jacent stones  naturally  lent  themselves  to  such  adaptation.  The 
whole  face  of  the  moor,  indeed,  is  strewn  with  monumental  relics 
of  every  character,  from  the  old  Cromlech  or  Spinsters'  Eock  (which, 
however,  is  only  to  be  found  at  Drewsteington  or  Chagford)  to 
the  granite  crosses  which  mark  the  via  sacra  from  the  Cistercians 
of  Buckfast  to  the  Benedictines  at  Tavistock,  or  to  their  confreres 
at  Buckland  Monachorum,  who  also  wore  the  white  habit.  There 
are  stone  avenues  or  parallelithon  of  considerable  extent  and 
in  great  numbers,  holed  stone,  hut  circles,  sometimes  inclosed  with 
walls,  sacred  circles,  rock  idols,  rock  basins  and  rock  pillars, 
logan  stones,  tolmens,  kistavens  or  kistvaens,  '  stone  chests,' 
small  burial  structures,  sometimes  standing  alone,  sometimes 
within  a  ring  of  stones,  barrows  and  cairns,  pounds  or  circum- 
vallation  trackways,  and  cyclopean  bridges,  such  as  the  one  at 
Postbridge.  These  are  some  of  the  interesting  relics  which 
Mr.  Eowe's  fertile  pen  has  discussed,  and  which  the  antiquarian 
may  now  contemplate  at  his  leisure  with  great  advantage.  At 
one  time  they  attracted  little  notice.  Eisdon  and  Westcote,  the  old 
Devon  historians,  do  not  even  allude  to  them.  Many  of  them  have 
been  even  carted  away  within  the  memory  of  man  for  the  making 
of  homesteads  and  the  metalling  even  of  roads  ;  and  but  for  the 
transactions  of  the  Plymouth  Institute,  which  began  its  labours 
in  1830,  and  the  exertions  of  the  late  Col.  Hamilton  Smith,  Mr. 
Eowe,  Vicar  of  Crediton,  Mr.  Ormerod,  of  Glasgow,  Mr.  Spence 
Bate,  of  Plymouth,  and  others,  a  terrible  havoc  would  have  been 
made  on  these  memorials.  It  was  mainly  owing  to  his  timely 
interference  and  his  perfervid  protest  to  the  Duchy  authorities, 
that  that  most  striking  Tor  near  Merivale  Bridge — Vixen  Tor — 
so  sphinx-like  in  its  appearance, 

•  Where  solitude  and  silence  reign, 

Sole  tenants  of  the  dreary  plain, 

was  only  just  saved  by  a  friend  of  the   writer's,   the   Eev.  E. 
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Spencer,  Head  Master  of  Tavistock  Grammar  School.  Yet, 
strange  to  say,  there  is  no  tradition  or  folk-lore  about  them,  and 
the  genuine  moorsman  cares  nothing  about  them — at  least,  -with 
one  honourable  exception,  Jonas  Coaker,  the  Dartmoor  poet,  who 
has  studied  nature  in  all  its  moods,  and  these  wondrous  rocks  with 
the  eagle  eye,  if  not  the  poetic  talent,  of  the  bard  of  the  Lake 
district.  When  a  moorsman  sees  an  artist  sketching — '  limning,'  as 
he  terms  it — or  an  antiquarian  peering  about  these  rocky  treasures, 
he  is  lost  in  amazement.  There  is  a  local  saying  that  they  were 
raised  when  '  there  were  flying  serpents  on  the  hills  and  wolves 
in  the  valleys ';  and  one  of  them,  a  trackway,  which  passes  right 
across  the  moor,  is  known  to  the  old  moorsmen  as  the  boundary 
line  which  divides  the  Forest  into  the  'north'  and  'south' 
quarters.  The  great  circles,  such  as  that  called  *  Grey  Wethers,' 
under  Sittaford  Tor,  or  the  Longstones  on  Gidleigh  Common,  are 
so  impressive  at  all  times  and  rise  with  such  a  strange  (  eerie ' 
mystery,  especially  in  the  twilight,  that  we  should  not  have  been 
surprised  if  some  heathen  legends  had  gathered  round  them. 
But  the  absence  of  all  such  is  very  remarkable.  The  hill  of  Bat- 
worthy,  again,  above  Chagford,  and  that  between  Merivale  and 
Eundlestone,  are  covered  with  the  huts,  enclosure  lines,  and  stone 
rows  of  a  very  large  settlement,  but  none  of  the  neighbours  can 
tell  you  anything  about  them.  All  this  seems  to  point  to  very 
great  antiquity,  and  the  discoveries  connected  with  the  cairns  and 
tumuli  of  Dartmoor  all  point  in  the  same  direction. 

Our  readers  will  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  Druidism  found 
a  convenient  home  among  these  'megalithic'  remains,  and  its 
cult  became  focussed  in  these  tors  and  groves.  This  religion  was 
probably  brought  over  to  this  country  about  B.C.  600,  by  the 
Gomerians  or  Kimmerians,  the  merchants  of  Tyre  whom  the 
prophet  Ezekiel  speaks  of  as  bringing  from  Tarshish  and  the  '  isles 
of  the  sea '  the  tin  and  lead  from  the  mines  already  alluded  to. 
The  grove  of  gnarled  and  stunted  oaks  '  in  stony  places,'  Wist- 
man's  Wood,  or  wood  of  the  wise  men,  for  that  is  one  of  the 
derivations  given  to  this  singular  word,  i.e.  the  Druid  priests  and 
teachers,  who  devoted  themselves  to  astrological  science  and  the 
education  of  youth.  The  very  nomenclature  of  the  tors  bewrayeth 
itself  as  connected  with  this  Oriental  mythology.  '  Bairdown ' 
(though  locally  spelt  'Baredown')  is  '  Bard-down-man '  (maen  = 
'  stone  '),  the  hill  of  the  Bards  who  kept  the  historical  records  of  the 
country,  and  composed  the  national  songs ;  the  Bards  and  Druids, 
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together  with  the  Vaids  (who  were  physicians  and  divines,  and 
studied  natural  philosophy  and  nature-power  in  all  its  forms), 
making  up  the  triple  orders  of  this  Eastern  sect  of  the  disciples  of 
Zoroaster  and  the  Zend  Avesta.  Hessary  Tor  points  to  Hesus,  the 
god  of  battles;  the  two  Mis  Tors  to  Misor,  the  moon,  and  on  Great 
Mis  Tor  there  is  a  well-defined  rock  basin  (Mis  Tor  Pan)  where 
probably  the  sacrifices  took  place,  and  both  from  this  point  and 
the  top  of  Hessary  Tor  a  perfect  panorama  of  the  moorland  can  be 
obtained ;  Bel  Tor  and  Bellevor  to  Belus,  the  sun,  or  Bel  (Baal), 
the  god  of  the  Babylonians ;  Ham  Tor  to  Ham  or  Ammon,  another 
of  the  British  deities  ;  and  Crockern  Tor,  the  seat  of  the  ancient 
judicature — all  in  close  proximity.  All  these  monumental  relics 
before  alluded  to,  strewn  over  the  district  in  such  prodigal  con- 
fusion, prove  beyond  doubt  how  widespread  this  Druidical  super- 
stition was,  especially  the  logan  stone,  when 

Eocks  by  infernal  spells  and  magic  power 
Shook  from  their  base  and  trembled  high  in  air. 

Mason  has  some  fine  lines  on  the  rocking  or  '  logging '  of  these 
stones,  as  they  were  employed  by  these  sages  as  a  kind  of  moral 

touchstone  : 

Behold  yon  huge 

And  unhewn  sphere  of  living  adamant, 
Which,  poised  by  magic,  rests  its  central  weight 
On  yonder  pointed  rock  ;  firm  as  it  seems, 
Such  is  its  strange  and  virtuous  property, 
It  moves  obsequious  to  the  gentlest  touch 
Of  him  whose  heart  is  pure  ;  but  to  a  traitor, 
Tho'  e'en  a  giant's  prowess  nerved  his  arm, 
It  stands  as  fixed  as  Snowdon. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  some  years  ago  a  young  lieutenant 
in  the  navy  in  a  drunken  frolic  threw  down  one  of  these  logan 
stones  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall,  near  the  Land's  End,  but  was 
made  by  the  Admiralty  to  replace  it.  This  was  a  work  of  time  : 
it  was  effected  at  last,  but  though  replaced  the  stone  never 
'  logged '  properly  afterwards. 

The  number  of  Teutonic  names  on  the  moor,  certainly  pre- 
ponderating over  those  of  Celtic  origin,  deserves  attention — names 
like  Fox  Tor,  Sheep's  Tor,  Hound  Tor,  Lynx  Tor,  Hare  Tor  (names 
taken  from  various  animals), Dunnagoat  Tor, Hey  Tor  (the  'high' 
tor,  giving  name  to  the  English  '  hundred,'  and  probably  the  place 
at  which  the  Hundred  court  was  at  first  held),  the  most  con- 
spicuous tor  on  Dartmoor  (S.E.  quarter),  Mis  Tor  (not  spelt  '  Mist ' 
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Tor),  Blackabrook,  Cherrybrook,  Redbrook,  Wallabrook,  Grims- 
grave,  and  Grimspound,  all  seem  to  indicate  that,  if  the  Britons 
long  retained  possession  of  Dartmoor,  English  colonists  followed 
them  up  closely,  and  may  have  occupied  portions  of  the  district 
whilst  the  '  Wealhas '  were  still  holding  many  of  their  settlements 
and  workings.  To  these  latter  is  perhaps  due  the  retention  of 
the  Celtic  names,  including  the  word  '  tor  '  itself,  if  that  is  to  be 
regarded  as  rather  Celtic  than  Teutonic.  This  word  '  tor  '  occurs 
both  in  Somersetshire  (Glastonbury  Tor)  and  Derbyshire,  and  is 
apparently  cognate  with  the  Hebrew  tsoor  (=  a  rock)  and  the 
Phoenician  tor  (=  Tyre). 

Within  the  '  Forest,'  Eisdon  (the  old  Devon  chronicler,  who 
characterises  the  '  ayre  '  of  Dartmoor,  if  severe  at  times,  '  as  very 
sweete,  wholesome,  and  temperate ')  describes  three  'wonders': 
the  first  is  Childe  the  hunter's  tomb,  a  large  cross  of  granite,  now 
overthrown  and  ruined,  raised,  as  the  tradition  went,  by  the  monks 
of  Tavistock  on  the  spot  where  a  certain  Childe,  lord  of  extensive 
domains  at  Plymstock,  had  perished  in  [the  snow,  having  first 
killed  his  horse  and  got  within  its  body  for  warmth.  With  its 
blood  he  wrote  on  a  stone  close  by : 

The  fyrste  that  fyndes  and  brings  me  to  my  grave 
The  lands  of  Plymstoke  they  shall  have, 

and  the  monks  of  the  Benedictine  Abbey  at  Tavistock  were  the 
fortunate  finders.  Childe's  tomb  lies  under  Fox  Tor,  in  one  of 
the  dreariest  of  Dartmoor  morasses.  The  story  is  probably  a 
version  of  some  old  Saxon  legend,  for  Plymstock  belonged  to  the 
Abbot  of  Tavistock  (who  also  had  a  shooting-box  at  Endsleigh, 
where  the  Duke  of  Bedford  has  now  his  *  Cottage ')  at  the  time  of 
the  Doomsday  survey. 

The  second  is  Wistman's  Wood,  already  referred  to,  whose 
moss-hung  'eldritch'  looking  oaks,  overhanging  the  stream  of 
the  East  Dart,  between  Crockern  Tor  and  Bairdown,  belong  fitly, 
as  their  name  imports,  to  the  white-bearded  Odin.  Here, 
according  to  a  local  saying,  may  be  seen  *  500  oaks  500  feet 
high,'  a  wonder  which  is  explained  to  mean  that  each  oak  is  only 
one  foot  in  height.  Though  this  is  exaggerated,  these  gnarled 
trees  can  be  measured  by  the  hand  of  an  ordinary  sized  man. 
The  trees  rise  from  innumerable  ruins  of  granite  blocks — re- 
sembling, as  Mrs.  Bray  says,  the  '  stony  places  '  of  Scripture.  No- 
one  can  ascertain  their  age,  although,  if  any  oaks  in  Britain  can 
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boast  that  they  '  their  limbs  a  thousand  years  have  worn,'  these 
can  lay  claim  to  the  honour.  How  they  got  rooted  in  this  '  whist 
old  place  '  it  is  impossible  to  tell — a  dangerous  place,  where  rocky 
clefts,  swarming  with  adders,  are  so  concealed  by  a  mossy  under- 
growth, with  mosses,  lichens,  and  magnificent  foxgloves,  that  a 
person  who  would  rashly  enter  would  soon  come  to  grief.  But 
if  it  is  dangerous  by  day,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  night,  when 
the  luhish  hounds,  breathing  flame,  hunt  over  Dartmoor,  followed 
by  a '  swart '  master,  with  a  long  pole  at  his  back  ? — some  lingering 
relic,  it  may  be,  of  Saxon  heathendom.  *  Whistness '  is  a  common 
Devonshire  word  for  all  supernatural  beings  and  dealings.  The 
wood,  part  of  which  was  lately  burnt,  is  haunted  by  the  '  derricks ' 
or  dwarfs — evil  beings  who  seem  of  darker  nature  than  the '  pixies.' 
In  the  loneliest  recesses  of  these  hills  the  cry  of  the  *  whished ' 
hounds  is  heard,  whilst  neither  dogs  nor  huntsmen  are  anywhere 
visible.  At  other  times  (generally  on  Sundays,  it  is)  they  show 
themselves  jet  black  and  breathing  flames.  *  Wise '  or  '  Wish,' 
according  to  Kemble,  was  a  name  of  Woden,  the  lord  of  the  'wish, 
who  is  probably  represented  by  the  master  of  these  dogs  of  dark- 
ness. But  the  origin  of  the  name  is  lost  in  obscurity. 

The  third  '  wonder '  is  Crockern  Tor,  to  which  the  Stannary  par- 
liaments were  removed  after  the  accession  of  Edward  I.  '  Chrechen ' 
or '  Chrocken '  both  in  Cornish  and  Armorican  signifies  *  a  little  hill,' 
a  name  appropriately  given  to  this  third  wonder  of  Risdon.  Its 
summit,  like  the  neighbouring  tors,  is  covered  with  broken  masses 
and  blocks  of  granite,  and  among  them  the  hardy  mountain  council 
sat  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  the  stannaries.  Rude  steps  have 
been  formed  in  the  rock,  so  as  to  enable  the  Lord  Warden  to 
ascend  more  easily  to  his  judicial  seat,  which,  rising  above  the 
assembled  stannators,  who  assembled  from  all  parts,  is  open  on  all 
sides,  as  Westcote  says,  '  to  the  sun  and  the  storm.'  Polwhele 
remarks,  '  I  have  scarce  a  doubt  that  the  stannary  parliaments  at 
this  place  were  a  continuation,  even  to  our  own  times,  of  the  old 
British  courts  before  Julius  Caesar,'  and  *  these  primitive  courts,' 
according  to  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare,  <  were  usually  held  on  artificial 
mounds  or  natural  ones  adapted  for  the  purpose.'  Thus  we  have 
the  Tinwald  Hill  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  the  *  moot '  hills  of  Scotland, 
and  the  Irish  *  parle  '  or  '  parling '  hills. 

Besides  the  '  stannary  '  rights  attached  to  the  '  Forest,'  which 
was  granted  by  Henry  III.  to  his  brother  Richard,  Earl  of  Cornwall, 
in  1238,  there  was  also  added  the  *  Castle  of  Dartmoor,'  or  of  the 
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4  Castle  of  Lydford,5  situate  in  Lydford  Church  Town.  The  castle 
now  consists  of  a  single  square  tower,  which,  rising  on  a  mound 
above  the  old  and  weather-beaten  church  of  St.  Petrock  (the 
parish  church  of  the  '  Forest '),  overlooks  a  wide  extent  of  woodland 
and  of  waste.'  If  Lydford  was  once  one  of  the  principal  towns  in 
Devon  and  used  to  send  two  burgesses  to  Parliament,  it  was  the 
seat  of  a  royal  mint,  probably,  -worked  in  the  reign  of  Ethelred  II., 
and  silver  pennies  may  be  seen  occasionally  at  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Tavistock.  The  castle  can  never  have  been  more  than  a 
hunting-box  for  the  princes  and  other  *  great  worthie  parsonages,' 
who,  as  Manwood  tells  us,  were  capable  of  holding  a  '  forest '  or 
chasing  the  deer  within  it.  But  it  had  an  evil  reputation,  and 
the  present  structure  is  the  old  dungeon  or  prison  in  which  the 
prisoners  of  the  Stannary  court  were  lodged  (by  charter,  Edward  I.), 
and  it  is  described  in  an  Act  of  Parliament,  1512,  as  'one  of  the 
most  heinous,  contagious,  and  detestable  places  in  the  realm.' 
Yet  there  are  those  still  living  who  can  remember  when  it  was 
both  roofed  and  floored,  for  few  buildings  have  suffered  more  than 
this  at  the  hands  of  the  depredator.  It  has  been  described  by 
"William  Browne,  the  poet  of  Tavistock,  '  a  very  witty  gentleman,' 
pleasantly  disposed,  as  spoken  of  by  Westcote,  and  a  poet  of  no 
mean  reputation,  in  a  poem  of  nineteen  stanzas. 

They  have  a  castle  on  a  hill  ; 
I  took  it  for  an  old  windmill, 

The  vanes  blown  off  by  weather : 
To  lie  therein  one  night,  'tis  guessed 
'Twere  better  to  be  ston'd  or  press'd 

Or  hang'd,  ere  you  oome  hither. 

Two  men  less  room  within  this  cave 
Than  five  mice  in  a  lantern  have  ; 

The  keepers  too  are  sly  ones  : 
If  any  could  devise  by  art 
To  get  it  up  into  a  cart, 

'Twere  fit  to  carry  lions. 

When  I  beheld  it,  Lord,  thought  I, 
What  justice  and  what  clemency 

Hath  Lidford's  castle's  high  hall  ? 
I  know  none  gladly  there  would  stay, 
But  rather  hang  out  of  the  way 

Than  tarry  for  a  trial. 

The  present  town  is  said  to  be  haunted  by  the  ghost  of  Judge 
Jeffreys,  of  legal  notoriety,  in  the  shape  of  a  black  pig.  The  pro- 
ceedings in  this  court  are  said  to  have  been  so  arbitrary  that 
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'  Hang  first  and  try  afterwards '  was  the  fundamental  maxim  of 
'  Lydford  law,'  an  expression  equivalent  to '  Lynch  law '  in  America. 
Browne  says  : — 

I've  oft  limes  heard  of  Lydford  law, 
How  in  the  morn  they  hang  and  draw, 

And  sit  in  judgment  after : 
At  first  I  wonder'd  at  it  much, 
But  since  I've  found  the  matter  such 
That  it  deserves  no  laughter. 

The  earliest  known  reference  to  '  Lydford  law '  is  contained  in  a 
poem  contemporary  with  the  deposition  of  Kichard  II.,  and  was 
probably  from  the  pen  of  a  monk  at  Bristol.  *  Now  by  the  lawe 
of  Lydfford  '  (which,  by  the  way,  gives  us  the  true  orthography  for 
the  name  of  the  place — Lydford,  not  Lidford),  exclaims  the  poet, 
discoursing  on  the  dress  of  the  young  lads, 

Thilke  lewde  ladde  ougte  evyll  to  thryve 

That  hangeth  on  his  hippis  more  than  he  wynneth. 

This  saying  then  was  well  known,  and  may  be  as  old  as  ^he 
days  of  the  Confessor,  when  Lydford  was  a  populous  place,  and 
contributed  to  the  *  fyrd  '  or  gathering  for  war  in  the  same  propor- 
tion as  Totnes  or  Barnstaple.  It  must  have  been  a  stronghold 
surrounded  by  mounds  and  raised  earthworks,  and  it  was  the 
strategic  key  for  the  West  country  into  Cornwall.  Very  likely 
the  tinners,  who  were  a  very  fierce  lace,  may  have  assisted 
the  burgesses  in  their  resistance  to  the  Conqueror's  '  host '  when, 
after  the  taking  of  Exeter  in  1068,  he  passed  westwards  into 
Cornwall.  That  such  a  struggle  took  place  and  was  a  severe  one 
may  be  inferred  from  the  records  of  the  borough  in  the  Doomsday 
survey.  It  is  there  said  that  forty  houses  were  '  wasted '  '  post 
quam  Wilhelmus  Eex  habuit  Angliam.' 

The  celebrated  Cranmere  Pool,  which  is  in  the  vernacular,  like 
Wistman's  Wood,  a  very  '  spreety  '  place,  can  best  be  approached 
from  Lydford.  It  is  the  highest  and  most  dreary  part  of  the  moor, 
and  is  the  centre  of  the  principal  '  turf-ties '  or  turf  trenches  in 
the  district.  It  is  the  centre  of  a  huge  morass,  and  is  supposed 
to  be  the  source  of  all  the  rivers  on  the  moor ;  but  in  the  summer 
when  the  present  writer  visited  it  it  was  nearly  dry,  and  he  could 
detect  only  the  beginning  of  one  river,  the  Okement,  which  flows 
through  Okehampton.  Its  name,  however,  marks  it  as  a  haunt 
of  herons  (still  called  *  cranes '  in  Devonshire),  and  suggests  that 
at  one  time  it  must  have  been  a  mere  of  considerable  extent.  As 
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in  the  case  of  so  many  other  lakes  on  high,  ground,  it  has  been 
regarded  as  a  place  of  doomed  spirits,  who  may  be  heard  moaning 
and  wailing  in  the  morasses  about  it.  Certainly,  it  is  much  haunted 
by  peewits  or  *  hornywinks,'  as  they  are  called  here,  whose  cry 
is  at  least  ghostly.  Another  story  makes  it  the  prison  of  a  spirit 
called  Bengie,  who  is  condemned  to  remain  in  the  mere  till  he 
has  emptied  it  with  an  oat-sieve.  This  is  one  of  those  legends  of 
endless  labours  (like  that  belonging  to  Dozmare  Pool,  in  Cornwall) 
which  are  common  to  Dartmoor  and  its  borders,  which  is  a  veritable 
Devonshire  Brocken.  There  is  another  story,  which  belongs  to  the 
rough  moorside  under  Okehampton  Castle,  due  north.  This  is 
nightly  visited  by  a  certain  Lady  Howard,  who  arrives  in  her  coach 
of  bones  from  Tavistock,  and  is  attended  by  a  hound  which  carries 
back  a  single  blade  of  grass.  She  must  *  dree  her  weird '  until  the 
hill  is  quite  bare. 

We  must  not  omit  to  say  a  word  about  the  pixies,  or,  as  they 
are  still  called  on  the  moor,  the '  piskies,'  who  greatly  resemble  the 
brown  elves  and  trollas  of  the  North. 

Little  pixy,  fair  and  slim, 
Without  a  rag  to  cover  him. 

They  are  true  mischievous  elves,  delighting  to  lead  travellers 
astray,  punishing  sluttish  housewives,  carrying  off  children  to 
their  own  country,  the  '  gates '  of  which  are  supposed  to  be  in  the 
morasses,  or  among  the  '  clatter '  of  rock  on  the  hill-side,  riding 
horses  by  night  or  plaiting  their  manes  into  inextricable  knots, 
stealing  cider  from  vats,  or  yelling  with  a  low  'eldrich'  scream. 
They  dance  on  the  turf  by  the  streams,  and,  although  generally 
dressed  in  green,  roll  along  the  heath  in  the  dusk  like  a  bundle 
of  shapeless  rags.  Sheep's  Tor  is  said  to  be  the  favourite  haunt 
of  these  Devonshire  fairies,  and  in  their  Pixies'  House — a  hollow 
in  the  granite  rocks,  where  one  of  the  royalist  Elfords  is  reported 
to  have  lain  for  many  weeks — they  may  be  heard  '  pounding '  their 
apples  for  cider  and  ringing  bells,  an  amusement  in  which  they 
take  great  delight.  The  peasantry  who  venture  to  visit  it  still 
drop  a  pin  as  an  offering  to  the  pixy,  and  to  this  day  it  is  con- 
sidered a  *  critical '  (this  is  the  local  word)  place  for  children  to 
enter  after  sunset.  The  pixies  are  described  as  a  race  '  invisibly 
small,'  yet  capable  of  much  mischief.  A  local  clergyman  who  had 
been  preaching  about  the  Pharisees  fell  into  conversation  with 
one  of  his  moorland  audience  the  following  week,  and  the  subject 
came  round  to  his  Sunday  sermon.  *  Weel,  yer  honour,  just  as  'ee 
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zay  in  the  sarmint,  us  always  did  think  that  they  were  mis- 
chievouslike  inclined.  Them's  cruel  whist  little  things,  us  knoweth, 
but  not  really  ivapsish ' — he  meant  *  waspish,'  and  imagined  the 
discourse  had  been  all  about  the  pixies,  not  Pharisees. 

Such  a  wild  region  has  naturally  lent  itself  to  legends  concern- 
ing the  evil  spirit.  Not  only  is  there  the  Devil's  Tor  (as  in  the 
Devil's  Leap  in  Cornwall),  but  the  Dewerstone — a  large  mass  of 
shaggy  rock  overhanging  the  Shaugh  Valley — is  haunted  by  a 
mysterious  demon,  whose  traces,  the  prints  of  a  human  foot  and 
cloven  hoof,  have  been  discovered  in  the  deep  snow,  winding  to 
the  highest  point.  '  What  do  you  know  of  your  ghostly  enemy  ?  ' 
asked  a  teacher  once  in  a  Devonshire  school,  the  unexpected  reply 
being,  *  If  you  please,  ma'am,  he  lives  to  Widdicombe.'  This  story 
is  the  survival  of  the  memory  of  that  remarkable  *  thunderstorm ' 
which  took  place  in  October  1638,  when  a  ball  of  fire  struck  the 
fine  old  perpendicular  church  tower  during  service  time,  and, 
dashing  through  the  window,  killed  many  of  the  congregation, 
though  'worthy  Master  Lyde,'  the  vicar,  escaped.  The  devil 
himself  had  been  seen  that  day  on  the  moor,  seated  on  a  black 
horse,  and  had  been  recognised  by  his  cloven  foot,  which  his  horse- 
man's boot  could  not  conceal.  His  was  the  work  of  destruction, 
which  has  been  fully  described  by  Prince  and  other  writers  on 
Devon.  Dr.  Hall,  then  Bishop  of  Exeter,  refers  to  the  power  of 
the  evil  one : 

The  prince  that  ruffles  in  that  airy  region. 

Here  he  has  taken  the  place  of  Thunor  and  Woden ;  and  his 
brethren,  the  Nicors,  or  water- spirits,  still  linger  in  the  Dart. 
Once  a  year  it  is  supposed  that  this  river  demands  a  human  victim, 
and  thus  the  local  rhyme  runs  : 

Eiver  of  Dart,  river  of  Dart, 
Every  year  thou  claim'st  a  heart. 

The  water  of  the  river  turns  blue  before  a  coming  death,  and  the 
4  cry,'  as  that  louder  sound  is  called  which  rises  from  all  mountain 
streams  towards  nightfall,  is  held  to  be  of  ill  omen  when  heard  at 
any  distance ;  but  many  a  poor  belated  or  pixy-led  traveller  has 
been  glad  to  hear  this,  when  being  nearly  *  stugged '  on  the 
moor. 

There  are  a  few  more  '  circumstances '  about  Dartmoor  we 
should  have  liked  to  have  mentioned :  the  Ghibbins,  '  those 
Scythians  within  Devon,'  the  VenviJle  or  Fenfield  rights,  agistment, 
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the  Duchy  courts,  the  Dartmoor  Hunt  week,  and  other  remi- 
niscences of  the  dear  old  '  Dartmoor  Days,'  but  space  forbids. 

A  railway  now  runs  up  to  Prince  Town,  utilising  the  old  tram- 
way ;  what  its  result  has  been  the  writer  does  not  know ;  but 
'  men  may  come  and  men  may  go,'  yet  they  can  in  no  way  interfere 
with  its  ancient  character  or  its  thrilling  traditions.  May  they 
long  remain  and  be  handed  down  unaltered,  and,  in  the  words  of 
a  Devonshire  *  maker ' : 

Let  Fashion  exult  in  her  giddy  career, 

And  headlong  her  course  o'er  the  universe  iteer. 

There's  a  land  in  the  West  never  bowed  to  her  throne, 

Where  nature  for  ages  has  triumph'd  alone, 

And  Dian  oft  revels  in  wild  ecstasy 

O'er  gray  granite  tors  or  soft  mossy  lea. 

Far  removed  be  the  day  ere  Fashion  deface 
The  features  and  charms  of  this  primitive  place  ! 
The  freehold  of  Nature,  though  rugged  it  be, 
Long,  long  may  it  nourish,  unsullied  and  free  ! 
May  the  fox  love  to  kennel,  the  buzzard  to  soar, 
The  tenants  of  Nature,  on  rugged  Dartmoor, 
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IT  is  rather  a  difficult  task  to  make  the  choice  of  some  repre- 
sentative coffee  houses  when  confronted  by  the  long  list  of  names 
which  ranges  from  the  Little-man's  Coffee  House  from  which 
poor  writer  Macky  was  only  too  glad  *  to  get  off  with  a  clear  skin,' 
up  to  the  splendid  room  attached  to  the  Athenaeum  Club  where 
Theodore  Hook  held  undisputed  sway.  Sharpers  and  princes, 
dandies  and  bohemians,  writers  and  bankers,  stock-jobbers  and 
painters,  one  and  all — each  class — were  possessed  of  a  coffee  house 
sacred  to  its  particular  circle ;  and  it  would  be  hardly  too  much 
to  say  that  the  England  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centu- 
ries may  be  found  embodied  in  its  coffee  houses. 

'  They  have  in  Turkey  a  drink  called  Coffee,  made  of  a  Berry  of 
the  same  name ' — wrote  Bacon  in  his  '  Sylva  Sylvarum  ' — '  as  black 
as  Soot,  of  a  Strong  Scent,  but  not  Aromatical ;  which  they  take 
beaten  into  Powder  in  Water,  as  Hot  as  they  can  Drink  it.  And 
they  take  it,  and  sit  at  it  in  their  Coffee  Houses  which  are  like  our 
Taverns.  The  Drink  comforteth  the  Brain,  and  Heart,  and  helpeth 
Digestion.'  A  certain  Jew,  named  Jacobs,  seems  to  have  read  his 
Bacon  to  his  own  exceeding  advantage,  for  a  bright  idea  struck 
him :  Why  not  comfort  the  brains  and  hearts  of  the  English 
people  ?  They  seemed  jaded  enough  in  all  conscience  in  that 
'  diligent  town  of  Oxford  '  where  he  lived,  and  though  it  was 
doubtful  whether  such  an  innovation  would  prove  a  permanent 
success,  it  was  at  all  events  sure  to  take  for  a  time  amongst  the 
fashionables  of  the  day.  Hence  the  first  English  coffee  house,  in 
the  year  of  grace  1650. 

Competition  was  never  very  keen  in  those  blissful  days,  and 
it  took  two  more  years  to  produce  a  similar  establishment  in 
London.  It  was  set  up  in  Cornhill  by  a  Greek  named  Pasquet, 
who  used  a  cast  of  his  own  head  as  the  sign.  His  handbills  set 
forth  the  virtue  of  coffee,  and  advertised  it  as  curing  '  sore  eyes, 
head-ache,  rheums  and  coughs,  dropsy,  gout,  scurvy,  &c.'  There 
was  naturally  a  great  rush  on  the  new  house,  and  strict  rules 
were  drawn  up  as  to  the  behaviour  of  its  patrons,  with  a  view 
of  deterring  the  wilder  spirits  from  annoying  their  more  sober 
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neighbours.    The  rules  were  printed  in  rhymed  couplets,  and  began 
as  follows : 

Enter,  sirs,  freely  !    But  first,  if  you  please, 
Peruse  our  civil  orders,  which  are  these. 

Never  did  institution  prove  more  popular.  Hear  Macky  on 
the  subject — for  in  his  'Journey  through  England '  which  was 
written  some  seventy  years  later,  and  in  which  he  poses  as  the 
beau  ideal  of  an  *  intelligent  foreigner,'  he  comments  upon  its 
enormous  growth — *  I  must  also  observe  .  . .  that . . .  Coffee  Houses 
are  innumerable ;  and  what  is  almost  incredible,  you  can  hardly 
enter  into  a  Coffee  House  in  an  Evening,  but  you  find  Company, 
although  there  be  above  Eight  Thousand  of  them,  by  a  modest 
Computation  in  London  alone.'  Over  eight  thousand  of  them  seems 
a  wonderful  number,  but  that  there  were  by  no  means  too  many  of 
them  can  be  gathered  from  the  literature  of  the  day,  when  we  learn 
that,  not  only  the  beau  monde,  but  every  well-to-do  tradesman, 
frequented  a  coffee  house  of  some  kind  or  another.  In  a  weekly 
paper  known  as  the  '  Dutch  Prophet,'  and  which  was  published 
(I  think)  in  1703,  a  writer  gives  an  outline  of  each  day  in  the 
week,  as  employed  by  different  persons,  and  speaks  of  some  shop- 
keepers round  St.  Paul's  whose  daily  lives  may  be  taken  as  typical 
of  those  of  their  class.  They  rise  before  six,  and  are  kneeling 
upon  the  Cathedral  flags  by  a  little  after ;  from  seven  till  eight 
they  drink  sack  and  gentian ;  the  early  part  of  the  morning  is 
spent  in  i  telling  fifty  lies  behind  their  counters ; '  and  later  in 
the  day  business  gives  way  to  a  chat  with  tea  and  tobacco  at 
Child's  Coffee  House.  Indeed,  during  the  reign  of  the  English 
coffee  houses  so  general  became  the  custom  of  visiting  them  for 
a  mid-day  chat,  that  business  was  almost  at  a  standstill  for  some 
two  or  three  hours,  very  much  in  the  fashion  in  which  they  still 
manage  matters  in  many  of  the  continental  towns,  and  more 
especially  in  Antwerp. 

Will's  Coffee  House  has  been  emphatically  named  the  father  of 
all  present  clubs.  It  was  on  the  north-west  corner  of  Russell 
Street  and  Bow  Street ;  and,  thanks  to  the  patient  and  accurate 
research  which  Mr.  Laurence  Hutton  has  bestowed  upon  such 
matters,  we  are  enabled  to  recognise  the  old  house,  21  Russell 
Street,  as  one  of  the  original  buildings.  For  many  years  it  con- 
tinued to  be  the  favourite  resort  of  writers,  wits,  and  men  about 
town,  and  the  proprietor,  William  Unwin,  must  almost  have  wor- 
shipped Dryden,  to  whose  constant  attendance  its  popularity  was 
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mainly  due.  The  poet-laureate  was  a  Londoner  to  the  backbone ; 
and  though  he  would  sometimes  talk  rather  grandly  about  his 
summer  and  winter  seats,  a  closer  acquaintance  with  the  great 
man  would  merely  resolve  it  into  a  whimsical  reference  to  his 
armchair,  which  in  winter  had  its  settled  place  by  the  fireside  and 
in  summer  stood  upon  the  balcony.  Probably  the  poet  agreed 
with  Dr.  Johnson,  who  described  the  great  chair  at  a  club  as  '  the 
throne  of  human  felicity ; '  but  though  Dryden  spent  a  great  part 
of  his  time  at  his  favourite  Will's,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  done 
much  to  support  his  sovereignty.  He  was  rather  a  silent  man 
which  was  the  more  remarkable  as  his  thoughts  flowed  rapidly 
enough  upon  paper;  and  though  the  young  beaux  of  the  day 
thought  it  a  great  honour  to  be  allowed  to  take  a  pinch  from  his 
snuff-box,  he  was  not  particularly  popular  amongst  them. 

One  of  the  brightest  peeps  we  have  into  Pope's  life  takes  place 
at  Will's,  for  thither  as  a  child  of  twelve  he  made  his  way,  in  all 
the  glow  of  his  hero-worship  for  the  author  of  '  Alexander's  Feast.' 
It  is  a  pretty  thought  to  imagine  the  meeting  between  the  past 
and  future  poets  ;  and  although  the  boy  did  not  summon  up  courage 
to  address  the  laureate  everything  was  imprinted  upon  his  mind 
with  sufficient  vividness  to  serve  him  for  reproduction  in  after 
years.  He  considered  Dryden  a  plump,  taciturn  man,  with  a  fresh 
colour,  and  a  *  down  look.'  The  assembled  company  little  Pope 
did  not  find  much  to  his  taste,  for  we  find  it  afterwards  recorded 
of  Dryden  that  he  was  by  no  means  '  a  genteel  man.'  The  reason 
alleged  for  this  unkind  decision  contains  one  of  those  scraps  of 
unconscious  drollery,  across  which  a  Pope-lover  will  stumble 
occasionally,  and  which  are  always  so  delicious.  '  He  was  not  a 
very  genteel  man — he  was  intimate  with  none  but  poetical  men  ! ' 
John  Gay,  of  '  Beggar's  Opera  '  renown,  was  a  frequenter  of  Will's  ; 
and  of  course  that  eternal  sight-seer,  Mr.  Samuel  Pepys,  records 
his  visit  there.  '  In  Covent  Garden  to-night,  going  to  fetch  my 
wife,  I  stopped  at  the  great  coffee  house  there,  where  I  never  was 
before :  where  Dryden  the  poet,  and  all  the  wits  of  the  town,  and 
Harris  the  player,  and  Mr.  Hook  of  our  College  (sic].  And  had  I 
time  then,  or  could  at  other  times,  it  will  be  good  coming  thither ; 
for  there,  I  perceive,  is  very  witty  and  pleasant  discourse.  But  I 
could  not  tarry,  and  as  it  was  late  they  were  all  ready  to  go  away.' 
This  comparative  early  closing  was  but  another  proof  of  Dry  den's 
influence,  for  he  was  always  somewhat  of  an  early  bird.  Will's 
continued  to  be  the  resort  of  the  town  until  1710,  when  it  was 
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turned  into  a  perfumery,  but  the  house  is  again  brought  under 
our  notice  in  1817,  when  we  find  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb  lodging 
there.  Lamb  mentioned  the  outlook  from  their  window  in  a  letter 
he  wrote  to  Dorothy  Wordsworth,  but  he  evidently  knew  nothing 
of  its  previous  history.  It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  had  he  done 
so  a  truly  Elia-like  essay  would  have  been  the  result  on  this  veri- 
table '  house  of  old  memories.' 

On  the  other  side  of  the  street  stood  Button's  Coffee  House, 
where  Addison  reigned  supreme.  Button  had  been  a  servant  in 
the  Countess  of  Warwick's  family,  and  when  Addison  married  the 
countess,  in  1716,  he  took  her  protege  under  his  wing.  There 
were  various  wicked  rumours  about  to  the  effect  that  this  arrange- 
ment brought  as  much  harm  as  good  to  the  ci-devant  servant,  for 
when  Addison  had  a  quarrel  with  his  wife  he  used  to  '  withdraw 
the  company  from  Button's  '  by  way  of  spiting  her  !  These  quarrels, 
by-the-bye,  seem  to  have  been  of  pretty  frequent  occurrence,  but 
home-life  at  anytime  palled  upon  such  a  thoroughly  clubable  man 
as  the  popular  essayist.  He  was  far  more  at  his  ease  in  a  coffee 
house  than  in  a  drawing-room,  and  his  picture  of  Sir  Eoger  de 
Coverley  at  Squire's  might  very  well  have  stood  for  his  own  portrait 
at  his  beloved  Button's.  *  He  asked  me  if  I  would  smoke  a  pipe 
with  him  over  a  dish  of  coffee.  I  .  .  accordingly  waited  on  him 
to  the  coffee  house.  .  .  He  had  no  sooner  seated  himself  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  high  table  but  he  called  for  a  clean  pipe,  a  paper 
of  tobacco,  a  dish  of  coffee,  a  wax  candle,  and  the  "  Supplement,"  ' 
with  such  an  air  of  cheerfulness  and  good-humour,  that  all  the 
boys  in  the  coffee  house  (who  seem  to  take  pleasure  in  serving 
him)  were  at  once  employed  on  his  several  errands,  insomuch 
that  nobody  else  could  come  at  a  dish  of  tea  until  the  knight  had 
got  all  his  conveniences  about  him.' 

Button's  Coffee  House  was  the  editorial  office  of  the  '  Guardian,' 
and  at  the  door  was  the  memorable  letter-box,  which  was  formed  of 
a  lion's  head,  down  whose  gaping  jaws  passed  the  contributions 
of  Pope,  Gay,  and  Steele,  with  those  of  many  other  hardly  less 
shining  lights.  Pope  had  a  theory  that  the  steam  of  coffee  was  a 
cure  for  headaches,  and  was  perpetually  at  Button's,  but  as  Addison 
was  considered  a  hard  drinker,  even  in  that  not  particularly  abste- 
mious age,  and  as  *  the  little  deformed  man  in  an  iron-gray  suit, 
and  with  a  face  as  keen  as  a  razor'  was  his  constant  companion,  it 
is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  headaches  did  not  cease. 

1  A  periodical  paper. 
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Addison  and  his  countess  had  agreed  to  differ,  but  Lady  Steele 
could  in  no  wise  be  accused  of  indifference  as  to  her  husband's 
whereabouts.  There  are  dozens  of  little  apologetic  notes  of  his 
still  extant,  notes  which  are  addressed  to  '  the  dearest  being  on 
earth,'  and  in  which  he  evidently  entertains  strong  fears  of  an 
after  curtain-lecture.  '  Dear  Prue,'  he  writes,  *  I  desire  your 
patience  until  twelve  o'clock,  and  that  you  will  go  to  bed.'  This, 
however,  the  anxious  lady  must  have  refused  to  do,  for  on  another 
occasion  we  find  him  imploring  her  not  to  send  after  him,  as  it 
makes  him  '  look  ridiculous ! ' 

It  was  to  Button's  that  in  1727  went  Kichard  Savage  to  receive 
the  seventy  guineas  which  had  been  subscribed  for  his  relief;  and 
indeed  poor  Savage's  presence  in  the  coffee  houses  is  one  of  the 
few  dark  spots  amongst  the  assembly  of  men  who  are  for  the  most 
part  well-dressed  and  well-looking.  It  was  in  Kobinson's  Coffee 
House,  near  Charing  Cross,  that  the  unfortunate  broil  occurred 
through  which  Savage  was  brought  to  book  for  the  murder  of 
James  Sinclair.  Whether  or  no  it  was  actually  his  hand  which  struck 
the  fatal  blow  was  never  very  satisfactorily  proved,  but  at  all  events 
his  fellow-sinner,  Merchant,  got  off  scot  free  and  Savage  was  con- 
demned to  death.  The  story  of  how  his  own  mother  actually  tried 
all  in  her  power  to  intercept  his  pardon,  and  how  he  afterwards 
repaid  her  in  that  most  terrible  poem,  '  The  Bastard,'  is  a  story 
which  for  intense  bitterness  finds  no  parallel  in  literary  history. 
We  will  leave  Button's  with  the  reminder  that  in  after  years  it 
was  the  home  of  Mrs.  Inchbald,  the  playwright. 

In  the  '  Memoirs  of  the  Bedford  Coffee  House  '  we  read  that 

*  this  spot  has  been  signalised  for  many  years  as  the  emporium  of 
wit,  the  seat  of  criticism,  and  the  standard  of  tastes ; '  and  in  none 
other  do  we  find  such  a  number  of  well-known  names.     It  stood 

*  under  the  piazza  in  Covent  Garden,'  and  from  the  days  of  '  that 
merry  fellow  Fielding '  to  the  time  some  forty  years  later  when 
the  great  Sheridan  made  it  his  resort,  almost  every  man  of  note 
found  his  way  thither.     The  character  of  the  later  dramatist  was 
aptly  summed  up  in  the  lines  that  were  written  on  a  cast  of  his 

hand: 

Good  at  a  fight,  better  at  a  play, 
God-like  in  giving ;  but  the  Devil  to  pay. 

But  in  the  way  of  miniature  sketches  few  things  perhaps  are  better 
than  Thackeray's  reference  in  *  Pendennis  '  to  the  author  of  *  Tom 
Jones': — *  .  .  .  Harry  Fielding  with  inked  ruffles,  and  a  towel 
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round  his  head,  dashing  off  articles  ....  while  the  printer's  boy 
is  asleep  in  the  passage.' 

That  ultra-bohemian  Charles  Churchill  was  a  patron  of  the 
Bedford  during  those  last  few  years  when  he  was  clinging  despe- 
rately to  the  extremest  flounce  of  the  skirts  of  respectability,  but 
he  finally  went  under,  and  the  coffee  house  knew  him  no  more.  A 
'  Fleet '  marriage  was  at  one  end  of  his  career,  and  a  forced  resigna- 
tion from  the  Beefsteak  Club  was  at  the  other,  and  not  even  his 
bonhomie  could  retain  him  his  friends.  Poor  foolish  Collins  was 
there,  full  of  the  odd  conceits  which  in  later  years  developed  into 
actual  insanity ;  Arthur  Murphy  (Walpole's  '  writing  actor '),  who 
quitted  the  stage  in  disgust,  and  attempting  the  law  was  refused 
a  call  by  the  Benchers  of  Gray's  Inn  and  the  Temple  on  the  ground 
that  he  was  a  '  vagabond '  by  Act  of  Parliament ;  and  Horace 
Walpole  himself  with  his  sublime  conceit,  and  with  his  avowed 
'  two  passions — lilacs  and  nightingales.'  Dr.  Arne  was  another  of 
the  customers,  but  at  the  coffee  house  he  was  far  less  noted  for 
his  musical  powers  than  for  being  '  the  only  man  in  a  suit  of 
velvet  during  the  dog-days ; '  for  the  habitues  prided  themselves 
upon  their  taste  in  dress,  and  the  sensation  created  by  one  young 
fellow,  who  at  the  time  was  but  little  known,  went  far  towards 
making  his  future  popularity.  He  was  *  extravagantly  dressed  out 
in  a  frock  suit  of  green,  and  silver  lace,  bag-wig,  sword,  and  point 
ruffles.  Such  was  the  ease  of  his  bearing,  and  the  point  of  humour 
and  remark  with  which  he  at  once  took  up  the  conversation,  that 
a  pleasant  buzz  of  "  Who  is  he  ?  "  was  still  going  round  the  room 
unanswered,  when  a  handsome  carriage  stopped  at  the  door.  He 
rose  and  quitted  the  room,  and  the  servants  announced  that  his 
name  was  Foote,  and  that  he  was  a  young  gentleman  of  family 
and  fortune,  a  student  of  the  Inner  Temple,  and  that  the  carriage 
had  called  for  him  on  its  way  to  the  assembly  of  a  lady  of  fashion.' 
It  was  at  the  Bedford  that  Foote  dropped  the  guinea  for  which 
Grarrick  searched  in  vain.  '  It's  gone  to  the  devil,  I  think,'  quoth 
he  testily.  *  Well  said,  David,'  was  the  rejoinder.  '  Let  you  alone 
for  making  a  guinea  go  farther  than  any  one  else.' 

White's  Chocolate  and  Coffee  House  was  founded  in  1698.  A 
print  of  the  period  shows  a  garden  attached  to  it,  in  which  stand 
tables  and  benches ;  and  Hogarth  has  immortalised  the  place 
by  introducing  it  into  Plates  4  and  6  of  his  '  Eake's  Progress.' 
Swift's  opinion  of  it  is  not  high.  He  calls  it  the  common  rendez- 
vous of  infamous  sharpers  and  noble  cullies,  and  declares  that 
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the  Earl  of  Oxford  never  passed  the  place  without  bestowing  a 
curse  upon  it  as  the  bane  of  half  the  English  nobility.  Swift 
himself — ( the  mad  parson '  as  he  was  called — although  a  not 
too  respectable  member  of  that  very  respectable  house,  Will's, 
was  certainly  in  this  case  guiltless  of  partisanship.  White's  was 
the  most  notorious  gambling-house  about  town,  and  by  the  time 
the  pretty  garden  had  disappeared  and  the  house  had  grown 
into  a  club,  there  were  dozens  of  scandals  which  had  taken  rise 
within  its  walls.  Men  took  bets  as  to  when  any  given  member 
would  be  hanged ;  and  Lord  Mountford's  polite  request  to  his 
club  friends  to  '  excuse  him  for  a  moment,'  which  said  moment 
he  employed  in  blowing  out  his  brains  rather  than  live  a  ruined 
man,  was  by  no  means  a  solitary  instance.  Sir  John  Bland  is  even 
reported  to  have  lost  thirty-two  thousand  pounds  in  a  single 
night,  but  of  his  after-fate  we  are  not  told. 

Speaking  of  White's  has  unfortunately  led  us  into  Clubland, 
but  what  with  the  taverns  on  the  one  hand  and  the  clubs  on  the 
other,  it  is  by  no  means  an  easy  task  to  keep  strictly  to  the  coffee 
houses.  '  Rare  Ben  Jonson '  died  thirteen  years  before  Jew 
Jacobs  came  to  the  fore,  and  the  stalwart  figure  clad  in  the  loose 
coachman's  coat,  that  night  after  night  would  go  reeling  along 
Fleet  Street  carrying  '  seas  of  canary,'  was  a  well-nigh  forgotten 
sight  to  the  coffee  drinkers. 

Dr.  Johnson  was  a  second  Pcpys,  inasmuch  as  he  went  every- 
where, and  consequently  there  was  hardly  a  public  refreshment 
room  that  he  did  not  visit.  The  coffee-room  of  the  Jerusalem 
Tavern,  Clerkenwell,  still  holds  his  armchair,  but  th^7  Turk's  Head 
Coffee  House  appears  to  have  been  the  prime  favourite.  *  I  en- 
courage this  house,'  he  told  Boswell,  '  for  the  mistress  of  it  is  a 
good  civil  woman,  and  has  not  much  business.'  Both  for  the 
doctor's  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  George  Eliot  who  made  it  her 
first  London  home,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Strand  house  may 
long  be  preserved. 

'  The  demons  of  improvement '  are  indeed  fast  doing  away 
with  the  very  shells  of  the  old  coffee  houses.  The  Grecian  in 
Devereux  Court,  where  learned  discussions  became  so  heated  that 
once  when  two  gentlemen  disputed  over  a  Greek  accent  they  were 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  their  swords  and  one  ran  the  other 
through  the  body ;  where  Foote  lounged  away  his  mornings  to  the 
music  of  Goldsmith's  flute ;  Slaughter's  in  St.  Martin's  Lane, 
where  Wilkie  and  his  brethren  of  the  brush  most  did  congregate, 
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and  where  the  blind  harpist,  Parry,  became  the  champion  draughts- 
player  of  England ;  Child's,  which  was  largely  patronised  by  the 
clergy  ;  the  Smyrna,  where  Mat  Prior  wrote  his  rhymes  ;  Tom's 
in  Eussell  Street,  where  Garrick  and  Col  ley  Gibber  wrangled  ;  and 
lastly,  the  Whigs'  house,  the  St.  James's,  with  the  famous  neigh- 
bouring fruitshop  to  receive  its  overflow  of  gossips.  Nearly  all 
these  old  coffee  houses  have  been  improved  (!)  off  the  face  of  the 
earth,  and  but  a  very  few  of  the  original  buildings  still  remain : 
a  notable  exception  being  the  British  in  Cockspur  Street,  where 
Smollett  met  his  fellow-Scotchmen. 

One  of  the  very  last  to  carry  on  business  was  the  Chapter 
Coffee  House  in  Paternoster  Row,  which  was  finally  closed  in  1854. 
When  Charlotte  and  Anne  Bronte  came  to  London  in  1848  they 
went  to  stay  there,  having  heard  their  father  mention  the  place, 
but  probably  this  was  the  only  time  that  women  were  seen  there. 
That  it  was  pre-eminently  a  literary  place,  and,  therefore,  tho- 
roughly in  keeping  with  its  surroundings,  we  gather  from  the 
'  Connoisseur.'  <  The  Chapter  Coffee  House  ...  is  frequented  by 
those  encouragers  of  literature,  and  (as  they  are  styled  by  an 
eminent  critic)  "  not  the  worst  judges  of  merit " — the  booksellers. 
The  conversation  naturally  turns  upon  the  newest  publications, 
but  their  criticisms  are  somewhat  singular.  When  they  say  a 
good  book,  they  do  not  mean  to  praise  the  style  or  sentiment, 
but  the  quick  and  extensive  sale  of  it.' 

Poor  Chatterton  used  to  haunt  the  place,  and  the  one  solitary 
gleam  of  happiness  that  was  shed  upon  his  London  life  came  to 
him  there.  '  I  am  quite  familiar  at  the  Chapter  Coffee  House,' 
he  writes  to  his  mother,  '  and  know  all  the  geniuses  there ;'  and 
then  with  precocious  intelligence  he  goes  on  to  add :  '  A  character 
is  now  unnecessary,  for  an  author  carries  his  genius  in  his  pen.' 

With  Chatterton's  words  we  conclude  our  paper,  for  they 
aptly  explain  the  wonderful  fascination  that  the  coffee  houses 
maintained  on  the  minds  of  succeeding  generations  of  writers. 
Characters  may  possibly  have  been  at  somewhat  of  a  discount,  but 
of  brains  there  was  no  scarcity,  and  nowhere  did  they  receive  such 
a  fair  £eld  and  such  a  warm  welcome  as  in  the  snug  coffee  houses 
of  old-world  London. 
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I  AM  free  to  confess  now  that  when  I  first  heard  of  him  I  took 
him  for  a  swindler.  When  I  heard  that  Toledo  had  been  his 
home  for  ten  whole  months — Toledo  which  lives  only  by  moon- 
light, and  is  the  mere  corpse  of  a  city  in  the  sunshine — when  I 
heard  of  a  modesty  so  very  retiring,  and  remembered  that  England 
had  no  extradition  treaty  with  Spain,  my  only  wonder  was  as  to 
the  sum  of  his  spoils.  Was  he  a  defaulter  for  thirty  thousand 
pounds,  or  a  petty  rogue  of  all  work  ? 

'  Ten  months  !  That  is  a  long  time  ! '  I  said  to  Dona  Mer- 
cedes, my  informant,  and  the  elder  of  the  two  old  maids  who  kept 
the  Casa  de  Huespedes,  in  which  I  found  that  I  had  this  stranger 
for  a  neighbour.  '  One  might  see  the  antiquities  even  of  Toledo 
in  that  time.' 

'  Truly,'  she  answered ;  (  but  then,  Don  lago  is  a  painter.' 

*  Ah  !  now  I  understand  ! '  I  replied,  with  a  great  increase  of 
cheerfulness.  *  One  might  paint  Toledo  for  ten  years,  and  not 
have  done.  I,  too,  am  a  painter.' 

'  And  no  doubt,'  said  the  old  dame,  beaming  upon  me  through 
her  round-rimmed  spectacles,  '  Don  lago  will  be  known  to  you  ?  ' 

I  took  up  the  visitors'  book,  in  which  the  sand  had  not  yet 
dried  my  autograph.  '  James  Clent,'  I  said,  reading  the  name  to 
which  she  pointed.  *  No,  I  do  not  know  him.' 

Dona  Mercedes  was  puzzled,  being  scarcely  able  to  understand 
that  two  Englishmen,  even  two  English  artists,  might  be  strangers 
to  one  another.  But  presently  she  crossed  herself.  *  Don  lago  is 
an  old  Christian,'  she  said  softly ;  and  so  went  off  with  her  book, 
benevolent  still,  but  conscious,  I  fear,  of  a  serpent  in  her  Eden. 

Eden  was  our  boarding  house.  From  a  paved  alley — the  Calle 
del  Arzobispo— you  turned  into  an  archway,  and  groped  for  a  door 
up  three  steps  in  the  darkest  corner.  Then  you  pulled  a  weight 
which  hung  there,  and  by-and-bye  the  iron-studded  door  opened 
as  of  itself,  and  lo !  a  tiny  courtyard,  in  which  four  orange  trees  in 
tubs  produced  an  effect  of  sombre  gaiety.  Eound  this  patio,  at 
the  level  of  a  first  floor,  ran  a  verandah,  reached  by  an  uncovered 
staircase.  All  the  rooms  opened  on  to  this  verandah.  On  the 
right-hand  side  were  four  little  bedrooms.  On  the  side  which 
faced  the  entrance  was  the  common  parlour ;  and  on  the  left  the 
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kitchen  and  the  old  ladies'  room ;  at  a  window  of  which  one  was 
always  sitting  ready  to  open  the  outer  door  with  a  cord  whenever 
the  bell  jangled. 

It  was  all  very  plain  and  primitive,  but  clean ;  and,  looking 
round  my  bedroom,  which  had  whitewashed  walls  and  a  matted 
floor,  and,  for  furniture,  a  bed,  a  stool,  a  basin,  and  a  brasero,  I 
found  no  cause  to  regret  the  dingy  hotel  I  had  left. 

When  I  passed  No.  1 ,  on  my  way  to  dinner,  the  door  was 
ajar,  and  Doiia  Mercedes  was  inside  with  a  lamp  in  her  hand. 
I  paused  before  the  door,  and  she,  looking  up,  saw  me.  *  Ah  ! ' 
she  said  proudly,  '  did  I  not  tell  you  that  Don  lago  was  a  painter  ? 
See  here ! '  And  she  threw  her  light  upon  a  picture  which  was 
resting  on  an  easel  before  the  window. 

I  saw  at  once  that  it  was  not  badly  painted.  There  was  a  show 
of  facility  about  it.  And  yet  it  was  mediocre,  surprising  me  less 
by  its  execution  than  its  subject.  Here  in  Toledo  the  grand  and 
bizarre,  in  the  midst  of  such  architectural  beauty  and  grotesque- 
ness  as  fairly  bewildered  an  artist's  eye,  my  neighbour  had  not 
painted  a  street  scene,  a  Moorish  gateway,  or  a  leafy  cloister.  He 
had  chosen  instead  a  country  landscape  almost  as  commonplace  as 
it  was  dreary ;  a  grey  house  and  a  grey  sloping  olive  grove,  and 
round  them  bleak  wind-swept  uplands.  I  was  scarcely  more 
astonished  to  find  that  I  knew  the  place.  I  had  passed  it  the  day 
before  in  my  walk  from  Torrijos — walking  is  a  whim  of  mine — 
and  it  was  fully  seven  miles  from  Toledo. 

At  the  time  I  said  something  pretty  to  Dona  Mercedes,  and 
went  on  to  the  parlour.  My  neighbour  was  late.  I  had  nearly 
finished  when  he  entered.  He  was  a  man  of  thirty-five  perhaps, 
with  a  thin  careworn  face  and  lines  below  the  temples.  He  was 
about  my  height,  wearing  his  hair  and  moustache  cut  short ;  a 
blonde,  and  English-looking.  He  had  probably  heard  of  my  arrival, 
yet  he  seemed  put  out  at  sight  of  me — perhaps  merely  because  he 
was  late. 

'  I  have  left  the  head  of  the  table  for  you,'  I  said,  half  rising 
politely.  *  You  have  been  here  some  time,  I  understand.' 

He  was  breaking  his  bread  into  morsels  and  eating  it  with  a 
worried  air. 

'  Yes ;  the  place  suits  me,'  he  answered  rather  curtly. 

1  Yet  you  like  to  hear  the  lark  sing  as  well  as  the  mouse  squeak,' 
I  replied,  smiling.  His  tone  was  not  encouraging,  but  I  wished 
to  be  agreeable.  '  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  I  met  you  yesterday.' 
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'Not  that  I  am  aware  of,'  he  said,  with  a  hasty  glance  at  me, 
and  then  devoted  himself  to  his  soup  with  renewed  zest. 

*  No  ?     On  the  pathway — I  cannot  call  it  a  road — from  Tor- 
rijos?     About  two  o'clock?  ' 

He  shook  his  head.  '  You  are  mistaken,'  he  answered.  '  I 
was  not  outside  the  town  yesterday.' 

*  Then  I  saw  a  man  very  like  you ! '  I  rejoined,  nettled  by  his 
manner.     '  There  is  a  ruined  castle,  called  Almonacid,  I  believe, 
about  a  mile  this  side  of  Torrijos.     As  I  was  passing  it  I  saw  an 
Englishman,  and  an  artist  also  if  a  portfolio  makes  an  artist,  leave 
it,  and  make  quickly  for  the  village  before   me.      Somehow  I 
missed  him  among  the  houses,  and  was  too  far  from  him  at  any 
time  to  see  his  features  distinctly.     But  he  was  wearing  clothes 
like  yours.' 

'And  like  yours  too,  I  presume,'  he  rejoined  sharply.  He  had 
a  way  of  waiting  for  you,  and  taking  you  up  suddenly,  of  which 
this  was  my  first  experience. 

'  Just  so ! '  I  said,  for  he  was  right ;  we  were  dressed  alike. 
'  But  I  am  not  aware  that  the  mirage  occurs  in  Spain.  Perhaps 
you  know  Almonacid  ?  ' 

'  No,'  he  replied,  more  equably,  as  if  he  were  ashamed  of  his 
show  of  temper.  '  I  have  heard  of  it.  But  it  is  too  far  for  my 
legs,  and  I  cannot  afford  horse-hire.  I  sometimes  walk  out  in 
that  direction,  but  not  half  as  far.' 

I  made  a  hasty  calculation.  Almonacid  was  nine  miles  from 
Toledo.  The  grey  house  and  solitary  olive  grove  were  at  least  seven. 
So  that  when  my  friend  said  that  he  had  not  been  half  as  far  as 
Almonacid,  he  was  not  quite  truthful,  since  he  must  have  been  to 
the  scene  of  his  picture.  But  it  was  no  business  of  mine.  He 
was  a  good-looking  man,  and  that  which  took  him  to  the  dreary 
farmhouse  might  well  be  a  love  intrigue — a  thing  dangerous  to 
enter  upon  in  Spain,  more  dangerous  still  to  meddle  with.  I 
changed  the  subject. 

I  had  had  a  difficulty  about  my  letters.  The  postmaster  had 
refused  to  give  them  to  me,  because  I  had  not  my  passport  with 
me.  Later  the  office  had  been  closed.  I  told  Clent  this,  and  he 
listened,  but  his  thoughts  seemed  far  away,  and,  when  I  had  done, 
he  said,  '  No  doubt  you  will  get  them  to-morrow,'  in  a  perfunctory 
way,  with  scarcely  a  show  of  sympathy. 

'  I  hope  I  shall,'  I  answered,  annoyed  that  he  made  so  little 
of  it.  '  I  do  not  know  what  I  shall  do  if  I  fail  to  get  them.' 
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'  Oh,  you  will  get  them,'  he  repeated  carelessly. 

He  was  wrong,  as  it  turned  out.  But  so  was  I  when  I  went 
to  bed,  vowing  I  hated  him.  I  did  not  take  into  account  the 
change  which  twenty-four  hours  may  make  in  our  feelings.  Just 
one  day  later  I  could  not  have  identified  the  surly  man  I  have 
described  with  my  friend  James  Clent — James  Clent,  who  had  by 
that  time  rescued  me  from  a  most  unpleasant  position,  and  proved 
triumphantly  that  under  his  rough  manner  he  had  a  sound  heart. 

It  all  arose  out  of  the  letters.  I  called  at  the  post-office  next 
morning  and  handed  in  my  passport.  Ten  minutes  afterwards  I 
issued  from  the  door  dazed  and  bewildered,  at  my  wits'  end  what 
to  do.  A  few  paces  onwards  I  ran  against  someone,  and  mutter- 
ing *  Perdone  usted  I '  would  have  passed  on  without  looking  up  if 
the  man  had  not  seized  me  by  the  arm.  It  was  Clent.  *  What 
is  it,  Mr.  Lynton  ? '  he  cried  good-humouredly.  '  Have  some 
seiiorita's  eyes  shot  home  ?  Or — but  what  is  it  ?  Can  I  help  you  ?  ' 
And  he  drew  me  out  of  the  sunshine  into  the  shade  of  the 
covered  way  which  runs  round  the  Zocodover — the  great  Square 
of  Toledo. 

'  Someone  has  intercepted  my  letters  ! '  I  stammered.  '  A 
Spaniard  called  for  them  this  morning ;  presented  one  of  my 
visiting  cards,  and  said  I  was  at  the  Fonda  de  Lino — where  I  did 
stay  one  night.  All  that  I  can  get  out  of  the  post-master  is  that 
he  gave  up  the  letters  and  that  all  was  done  in  order.  Confound 
his  stolidity  !  One  of  them  contained  fifty  pounds ! ' 

He  whistled.  '  Then  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost,  Mr.  Lynton,' 
he  cried.  '  Let  us  go  first  to  the  Fonda.  It  is  possible  that 
some  busybody,  knowing  you  did  not  get  your  letters  yesterday, 
has  fetched  them  for  you  on  the  chance  of  getting  a  peseta  for 
his  pain?.' 

I  gladly  assented,  and  we  went  together  to  the  hotel.  But  no 
one  there  would  confess  to  knowing  anything  of  my  letters.  No 
one  had  gone  for  them.  As  we  left  the  yard  I  noticed  that  my 
companion  looked  keenly  at  the  waiter,  who  was  not  too  civil. 
*  Do  you  suspect  him  ? '  I  asked,  when  we  were  outside. 

*  I  hardly  know,'  Clent  answered  slowly.  '  Possibly  you  mis- 
laid a  card  the  night  you  slept  there,  so  that  he  is  one  of  the 
people  to  be  suspected.  But,  come  !  we  will  go  now  to  the  post- 
office  ;  I  will  help  you  as  far  as  I  can.' 

And  indeed  he  did.  His  knowledge  of  the  language  was 
perfect,  and  it  was  wonderful  to  hear  him  scolding,  questioning, 
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and  complaining  without  end  of  the  wrongs  his  friend,  his  in- 
fluential friend,  his  friend  whose  passport  he  was  waving  under 
their  official  noses,  had  suffered.  But  when  presently  everything 
had  been  tried,  and  for  the  time  tried  fruitlessly,  we  stood  in  the 
square  and  looked  somewhat  blankly  at  one  another. 

*  I  say,  Mr.  Lynton,'  he  began,  '  fifty  pounds  is  a  large  sum  to 
lose.' 

' I  wish  it  were  less,'  I  replied,  with  an  attempt  at  spright- 
liness. 

'  It  does  not  cripple  you  altogether  ?  ' 

f 1  can  afford  it,  if  that  is  what  you  mean.  But — but  it  is  a 
little  inconvenient  at  present,'  I  answered. 

*  It  puts  you  in  a  difficulty  for  a  few  days  ? ' 

*  Precisely.     I  cannot  receive  another  remittance  for  five  days 
at  least.     In  the  meantime  I  have  six — yes,  seven  pesetas  and 
a  half.' 

*  Umph  !     Call   it   six  shillings  and  threepence,'   he   replied 
laughing.     l  The  cathedral  vergers  will  soon  ease  you  of  it,  even 
were  it  more.     But  look  ftere  !  we  are  next-door  neighbours,  and 
you  must  let  me  help  you.     In  a  strange  country  I  always  keep 
a  few  pounds  by  me — they  are  at  your  service.' 

As  he  spoke  he  drew  from  an  inner  pocket  a  shabby  letter- 
case  and  took  out  a  two  hundred-peseta  note — the  only  note,  I 
saw,  that  the  case  contained.  '  I  am  afraid,'  I  said  doubtfully,  *  that 
I  am  inconveniencing  you.  And  besides,  you  do  not  know  me  ?  ' 

'  I  shall  not  need  the  money,'  he  replied  quickly,  '  and  as  to 
knowing  you,  I  think  I  do — not  you,  personally,  but  your  kind.' 

1  That  is  well  said ! '  I  exclaimed  with  heartiness,  '  and  I  accept 
your  offer  on  one  condition — that  if  you  want  the  money  before 
Sunday  you  will  tell  me  so.' 

1  Why,  if  I  do,'  he  replied,  laughing  merrily,  '  you  will  have 
spent  half  of  it.' 

'  So  I  shall,'  I  said,  laughing  myself,  *  but  I  have  a  watch,  and 
Toledo,  no  doubt,  has  a — let  me  call  it  a  Mont  de  Piete.' 

'  Ciertamente ! '  he  cried  gaily,  and  with  a  word  about  meeting 
at  dinner,  walked  rapidly  away,  leaving  me  to  my  thoughts.  I 
watched  him  as  he  threaded  his  way  across  the  square  between 
laden  asses  and  graceful  girls  with  pitchers ;  and  comparing  his 
slight  upright  form  with  the  sombre  Spaniards,  who  strutted  up 
and  down,  keeping,  even  on  this  sunny  day,  a  corner  of  the  capo, 
over  the  mouth,  I  felt  proud  of  my  countryman. 
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*  I  do  not  think,'  I  said  penitently  to  Jock  (I  have  not  men- 
tioned Jock  before,  although  he  was  at  that  time  my  constant 
companion — a  collie  dog  with  the  long  Scotch  head  and  the 
tenderest  eyes),  *  I  do  not  think  that  I  shall  be  so  quick  to  judge 
the  next  man  we  meet — and  do  not  understand.  Ah,  these  hasty 
j  udgments,  Jock  ! '  and  I  shook  my  head,  and  Jock  his  tail. 

In  due  course  a  second  remittance  came  to  hand,  and  I  repaid 
my  friend.  By  that  time  some  of  the  wonder  I  had  felt  at  his 
solitary  life  in  Toledo — Toledo  the  sombre — had  passed  away. 
He  was  not  altogether  solitary,  putting  myself  out  of  the  question. 
More  than  once,  in  the  archway  or  on  the  verandah,  I  met  a  priest 
coming  from  his  rooms— a  small,  dark,  thin-faced  man  with  vivid 
eyes,  a  Spaniard,  of  course,  who  lifted  his  low-crowned  beaver  to 
me  and  bowed  politely.  Once,  too,  I  had  a  glimpse  of  a  petti- 
coat whisking  out.  Moreover,  Clent  seemed  to  be  doing  a  better 
trade  than  I  had  judged  probable  from,  the  specimen  of  his  work 
which  I  had  seen.  Not  that  he  told  me  this  himself.  He  was 
reserved  on  the  subject,  neither  offering  to  show  me  his  pictures 
nor  accepting  my  proposal  that  we  should  do  some  work  together. 
But  our  letters  sometimes  lay  on  a  slab  inside  the  outer  door,  and 
I  could  not  avoid  seeing  that  he  received  several — dealers'  letters, 
I  was  sure — from  art  centres — from  Dresden  and  Munich,  for 
instance.  Once  there  was  a  letter  bearing  the  postmark  of  St. 
Petersburg.  This  seemed  strange  in  a  man  of  his  calibre ;  in  a 
man  who  was  not  known  to  me.  And,  perhaps,  besides  puzzling 
me,  it  a  little  nettled  me  also.  My  name  was  not  altogether 
unknown.  Clent  himself  had  said  pretty  things  about  his  ac- 
quaintance with  it.  Yet  I  had  no  continental  patrons,  no  market 
outside  Great  Britain ! 

If  I  had  fallen  in  with  him  at  Madrid  or  Seville  I  should  have 
known  what  to  think  ;  I  should  have  set  him  down  as  one  of  those 
copyists  who  live  by  all  great  galleries.  And  something  upon 
which  I  lit  one  day  in  his  room  persuaded  me  for  a  time  that  this 
was  the  case  ;  few  as  were  the  works  in  Toledo  that  could  pay  for 
the  labour  of  copying.  It  was  a  picture,  and  the  only  one  I  saw 
at  any  time  in  his  possession,  save  the  sombre  landscape  of  which 
I  have  spoken. 

I  had  run  short  of  chrome  yellow,  and,  hearing  him  go  to  his 
room,  followed  to  ask  him  if  he  could  let  me  have  some.  *  I  sup- 
pose I  cannot  get  any  chrome  yellow  in  Toledo  ?  '  I  began  before 
I  was  well  in  the  room,  '  nor  anywhere  nearer  than  Madrid  ?  " 
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He  was  kneeling  on  the  floor,  but  sprang  up  so  quickly  at 
the  sound  of  my  voice  that  I  hastened  to  apologise  for  entering 
without  knocking.  He  did  not  seem,  at  once,  to  understand  me. 
He  had  been  poring  over  something  placed  on  the  ground  where 
it  would  catch  the  best  light,  and  his  first  aim  appeared  to  be  to 
move  so  as  to  hide  this  from  me.  '  What  is  it  ? '  he  cried  harshly. 
'  What  do  you  want  ?  '  Even  by  that  light  I  could  see  that  his 
face  was  pale. 

'  My  dear  fellow,'  I  said,  not  trying  to  hide  my  surprise,  *  I 
am  sorry  that  I  entered  without  ceremony,  and  I  have  told  you 
so.  I  came  in  for  nothing  in  the  world  but  to  ask  you  if  any 
chrome  yellow  can  be  got  nearer  than  Madrid.  I  was  so  full  of 
my  wants  that,  seeing  the  door  was  unlatched,  I  did  not  knock 
at  it.' 

'  Was  it  unlatched  ?  '  he  asked,  glancing  at  me  askance. 

I  shrugged  my  shoulders.  'Look  for  yourself,'  I  said 
curtly. 

He  stepped  forward  and  saw  what  I  had  already  noticed — that 
the  bolt  was  shot,  but  not  into  the  socket.  Something  like  a 
stifled  curse  escaped  him.  He  turned,  muttering  that  I  could 
only  get  the  material  I  needed  in  Madrid. 

'  That  is  unfortunate.  But  what  have  you  got  here  ?  '  I  asked, 
advancing  a  step  into  the  room.  '  What  a  capital  bit  of  painting ! 
It  is  a  Eibera,  is  it  not  ?  It  must  be  ! '  And  forgetting  in  my 
eagerness  everything  save  that  I  had  before  me  a  singularly  good 
copy  of  a  fine  picture,  I  actually  waved  him  aside  when  he  would 
have  interposed.  'No  one  but  Eibera,'  I  cried,  stooping  over  it, 
'  could  paint  those  lights  and  shadows  !  No  one  !  It  is  a  genuine 
Spagnoletto  for  a  hundred  ! ' 

'  It  is  a  copy  ! '  burst  from  him  in  a  tone  of  vivid  contradiction. 

*  A  copy  ! '  I  repeated  after  him  in  wonder.  '  A  copy  !  Of 
course  it  is.  So  I  supposed.  Eiberas  do  not  grow  on  every  bush, 
my  friend.  I  meant  that  the  original  was  a  Eibera,  and  not 
merely  of  his  school.  But  now  you  speak  of  it,'  and  I  went  down 
on  my  knees,  '  are  you  so  sure  that  it  is  a  copy  ?  How  bright  are 
these  high  lights,  yet  how  mellow !  And  see  the  depth  of  the 
colouring  here,  and  the  tawny  tone  over  all !  By  heavens,'  I  said, 
rising  and  facing  him  abruptly,  '  it  is  not  a  copy ! ' 

'  It  is  ! '  he  cried  furiously,  '  I  say  it  is !  Do  Eiberas  grow  on 
every  bush,  madman  ?  ' 

The  word  and  the  passion  he  threw  into  it  sobered  me  at  once. 
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'  I  beg  your  pardon,'  I  said,  '  I  forgot  myself.  I  am  sorry  for1  it. 
But  the  opinion  I  have  uttered  is  my  opinion  still.  And  if  I  do 
not  make  a  mistake,'  I  went  on,  eyeing  him  shrewdly,  *  it  is  yours 
too.  I  fancy,  my  friend,  that  you  had  just  made  the  discovery 
when  I  came  in,  and  that  you  dared  hardly  entertain  it.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  such  a  thing  threw  you  off  your  balance.' 

For  he  was  trembling  still,  and  glancing  from  me  to  the 
painting  and  back  again  in  a  distraught  fashion.  *  Yes,'  he  said 
at  length,  getting  out  his  words  with  difficulty,  '  I  thought  it 
possible,  just  possible,  but  how  very  very  improbable  ! ' 

'  Yes,  very  improbable,  if,  as  I  suppose,  you  bought  the  picture 
for  a  copy.  But  where  did  you  get  it  ? '  I  asked  briskly.  I 
thought  that  I  was  beginning  to  understand  him. 

4 1  bought  it  from  a  priest  for  an  old  song  at  Almonacid.' 

*  At  Almonacid  ?  ' 

He  moved  uneasily,  as  if  he  would  have  recalled  his  last  word. 
But  it  was  too  late,  and  he  nodded  assent.  *  Then  after  all  it  was 
you  whom  1  saw  that  day  ?  '  I  commented.  *  You  had  just  bought 
it,  I  suppose.' 

'  Yes,  I  had  a  doubt  about  it  then.' 

'  It  is  a  strange  story ;  but  strange  things  happen,'  I  said, 
watching  him  narrowly. 

*  It  is  true.' 

Of  course  I  pretended  to  believe  him ;  and  seeing  clearly  that 
he  wished  me  gone,  I  took  myself  to  my  room.  In  part  I  did 
believe  him  ;  only  I  thought  it  strange  that  an  artist  of  his  kidney 
should  be  so  greatly  ashamed  of  having  outwitted  an  old  monk, 
so  greatly  ashamed  as  to  tell  the  story  of  his  cleverness  in  that 
hang-dog  fashion.  It  crossed  my  mind  that  I  might  be  wrong 
in  my  judgment  of  the  picture ;  it  might  be  that  the  St. 
Christopher  was  only  a  copy  after  all,  and  Clent  himself  had  made 
it,  and  was  even  then  when  I  broke  in  upon  him  having  it  out 
with  his  conscience  whether  he  should  pass  it  off  for  an  original 
or  not.  That  was  possible ;  but  to  me  he  had  been  a  friend  in 
need,  and  it  was  no  business  of  mine. 

The  next  day,  the  17th  of  January,  was  to  be  the  last  of  my 
stay  in  Toledo.  I  had  all  but  finished  the  sketches  I  required, 
and,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  I  longed  to  be  away.  The  stillness 
of  the  place  haunted  me.  I  hated  the  huge  square  Alcazar  which 
towered  over  all,  the  Moorish  gateways,  the  hundred  silent 
churches.  By  noon  I  had  made  an  end  of  my  work,  and  hastily 
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putting  aside  my  materials  I  called  Jock  and  started  for  a  long 
ramble  over  the  hills,  where  the  Alcazar  did  not  bar  the  sunshine, 
though  it  was  impossible  to  get  out  of  sight  of  it.  I  did  not 
return  until  darkness  drove  me  back  into  the  town. 

Then  I  saw  at  once  that  there  was  something  strange  on  foot. 
In  the  streets  was  an  unwonted  bustle,  which  rather  grew  than 
lessened  as  I  approached  the  middle  of  the  town.  Knots  of  people 
carrying  faggots  passed  hurriedly,  or  stood  together  at  the  street 
corners.  The  Zocodover  was  thronged.  As — in  part  curious  and 
in  part  annoyed — I  was  pushing  my  way  through  the  crowd,  a 
clock  struck  six,  and,  set  in  motion  by  that  signal,  the  bells  in 
every  tower  burst  into  sound.  I  was  brought  to  a  standstill.  I 
had  just  time  to  wonder  what  it  meant,  when  as  by  magic  the 
lurid  glare  of  a  hundred  fires  leapt  up  above  the  crowd,  and 
glowing  hotly  on  pillar  and  gable,  flung  huge  shadows  on  the  very 
steeples,  and  exposed  at  once  a  hundred  silhouettes. 

It  was  a  weird  yet  a  beautiful  sight.  It  pleased  me  to  find  it 
repeated  in  every  street  and  open  space  I  entered.  I  spent  fully 
an  hour,  tired  as  I  was,  in  hurrying  up  and  down  to  mark  the 
effect  of  the  firelight  on  this  facade  or  that  archway.  And  when 
at  length  I  tore  myself  away  and  went  home,  I  made  quickly  for 
the  parlour  to  talk  of  what  I  had  seen. 

'  I  say,  Clent ! '  I  began.  '  Have  you  been  out  ?  What  is  it  ? 
What  does  it  all  mean  ? ' 

Such  a  nervous  fellow  as  he  was !  He  jumped  up,  dropping 
his  spoon  into  his  plate  with  a  clatter.  '  What  does  what  mean  ? ' 
he  stuttered. 

'  These  bonfires  in  the  streets,  to  be  sure !  The  sight  is  a  most 
singular  one !  You  ought  to  be  out  viewing  it.' 

He  sat  down  at  once.  '  Oh  the  bonfires  ! '  he  said,  resuming 
his  meal.  '  The  people  are  keeping  St.  Anthony's  Eve,  that  is  all, 
It  is  customary  here  to  do  it  in  this  way.  You  know  St.  Anthony 
is  always  represented  with  a  fire  by  his  side.' 

'  I  thought  that  it  was  something  of  that  kind,'  I  answered, 
following  his  example.  '  Will  you  come  out  with  me  presently 
and  have  a  look  at  the  town  ?  The  sightseers  are  orderly  enough  ; 
though  to  judge  from  the  stir  at  the  Gendarmerie  the  occasion 
is  a  special  one.' 

'  Is  there  a  stir  there  ?  '  he  asked,  pausing  with  his  spoon  half- 
way to  his  mouth. 

*  Some  civil  guards— six  or  eight  I  dare  say — and  an  officer 
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were  dismounting  at  the  door  as  I  passed.     Apparently  they  had 
just  come  in.' 

*  What —  Did  you  notice  what  the  officer  was  like  ?  '  Clent 
asked  in  a  curious  tone,  but  I  was  busy  with  my  dinner. 

'  Yes,'  I  answered  carelessly,  '  he  had  a  hare-lip.  I  remarked 
it  because  he  had  a  good  look  at  me  as  I  passed.  No  ?  You  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  you  have  done  already  ?  ' 

He  did  not  answer,  and  I  looked  up  to  learn  the  reason.  I 
read  something  in  his  pale  face  and  trembling  lips  which  chilled 
me.  The  man  was  suddenly  afraid.  And  not  afraid  merely.  He 
was  in  such  terror  that  the  very  instinct  of  concealment  had  passed 
from  him.  As  his  distended  eyes  met  mine  he  tried  to  speak, 
but  no  sound  came.  Yet  I  knew  what  he  would  have  said.  His 
lips  formed  '  Can  I  trust  you  ? ' 

'  Can  you  trust  me,'  I  repeated,  trembling  a  little  myself,  and 
my  mouth  growing  dry ;  *  well,  I  hope  so,  I  think  so,  Clent ;  I  do 
indeed.  What  is  it,  my  good  fellow  ?  '  for  his  very  ears  seemed 
to  rise  from  his  head,  so  intently  was  he  listening  for  some  sound. 
1  What  have  you  done  ?  What  do  you  fear  ?  '  I  whispered. 

'Fear? 'he  muttered,  with  his  hand  uplifted,  '  death,  man ! 
Hush !  Come  to  my  room.'  I  obeyed  his  gesture  as  much  as  his 
words,  and  leaving  the  parlour  we  crept  silently  thither.  When 
we  were  closeted  together  he  stood  facing  me,  and  began  to  speak 
in  breathless  haste.  '  I  did  you  a  good  turn  the  other  day,  Mr. 
Lynton ;  help  me  now.  I  am  a  Carlist — a  spy  !  A  man  sent  here 
to  try  the  fidelity  of  the  troops.  Of  late  I  have  been  suspected. 
Now  I  am  sure  I  am  betrayed.  The  punishment  is  death  !  In  a 
few  minutes  they  will  be  here.' 

*  But  what — what  can  I  do  for  you  ?  '  I  exclaimed  in  horror. 
No  one  seeing  the  man  could  doubt  his  danger,  or  at  least  his 
belief  in  it.     *  Why  do  you  not  escape  while  there  is  time  ?  '  I 
cried  impatiently. 

*  Time  !     There  is  no  time ! '  he  answered  with  an  oath  of  de- 
spair.    *  The  house  is  watched.     I  dare  not  leave  it.     But  you  can 
do  something  for  me.     You  can  give  me  your  passport,  and  change 
rooms  with  me.     We  are  much  alike.     Take  my  name  for  a  few 
hours,  nay,  a  few  minutes.     It  will  save  my  life — my  life,  sir ! 
And  for  you — you  know  our  minister !     Yes  ?     Then  you  will  be 
in  no  danger.' 

*  But,'  I  said  faintly — the  man's  distress  was  terrible  to  witness, 
and  it  all  came  so  abruptly  upon  me — *  the  Spanish  police  are 
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sometimes  hasty,  and —  He  flinched  as  if  I  had  struck  him.  A 
fresh  fit  of  trembling  seized  himv.  He  turned  from  me  with  a 
curse,  and  flung  himself  face  downward  on  the  bed. 

I  had  hesitated  before.  I  am  not  a  bold  man,  and  I  had  heard 
strange  tales  of  summary  justice  done  by  the  police.  But  here 
the  risk  seemed  so  little ;  the  man's  condition  was  so  pitiable. 

*  Gret  up  ! '  I  said  harshly,  after  a  brief  fight  with  myself.  '  I 
will  save  you  if  I  can.  You  are  an  Englishman  when  aj.1  is  said 
and  done.  But  let  us  lose  no  time.  You  know  best  what  must 
be  done.' 

He  sprang  to  his  feet.  At  once  he  had  all  his  wits  about  him. 
In  a  couple  of  minutes  I  had  taken  possession  of  his  room,  he  of 
mine.  With  feverish  expressions  of  gratitude  he  pocketed  the 
passport  I  gave  him.  He  dressed  me  in  his  long  ulster  and  deer- 
stalker hat ;  in  which  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  was  like  enough  to 
him  to  pass  for  him  in  Spanish  eyes.  And  all  this  he  did  with 
wonderful  method,  as  if  he  had  thought  out  the  details  before.  It 
crossed  my  mind  once  that  he  had.  His  last  step  was  to  draw 
from  his  mattress  two  long  rolls  neatly  covered  with  canvas. 
'  They  are  papers,'  he  said,  pausing  to  listen,  and  looking  doubt- 
fully at  them  the  while.  '  Lists  of  men  And  men's  lives  they 
will  cost  if  they  are  found,'  he  added,  with  excitement.  '  Yet  I 
dare  not  take  them  with  me.  I  dare  not !  I  shall  get  away  by 
your  help,  but  I  shall  be  stopped  more  than  once,  and  if  these 
are  found  on  me,  they  will  make  it  all  of  no  use  ! ' 

He  was  so  reluctant,  so  sincerely  reluctant,  as  I  could  see,  to 
leave  the  papers,  despite  the  risk  he  would  run  if  he  took  them, 
yes,  and  so  very  nearly  ready  to  run  that  risk,  that  I  felt  for  the 
first  time  a  sense  of  real  sympathy  with  him.  '  Can  we  not  hide 
them  somewhere  ? '  I  suggested. 

'  No ! '  he  answered  bitterly ;  '  they  will  leave  no  stone  un- 
turned here.'  And  with  that  he  thrust  the  papers  back  into  the 
mattress — my  mattress  now. 

1  Why  do  you  not  destroy  them  ? '     asked. 

'  There  is  no  time,'  he  answered  sullenly.  Then,  moved  by 
the  force  of  habit  I  think,  he  sat  down  on  the  bed  precisely  over 
them. 

I  wondered.  At  his  answer  first,  then  at  another  thing. 
'  Why  do  they  not  come  ?  '  I  said  querulously.  '  Are  you  sure  that 
they  intend  to  come  at  all — that  you  have  not  made  a  fool  of 
me  for  nothing  ?  ' 
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His  face  grew  bright  a  moment,  then  fell  again.  'No,'  he 
replied  ;  *  they  set  a  watch  on  this  house  as  soon  as  they  came 
into  the  town,  and  are  only  waiting  now  until  a  time  when  they 
may  be  sure  that  I  am  at  home.  That  is  all.'  I  found  out  after- 
wards that  he  was  perfectly  right  in  this. 

So  we  sat  in  dreary  expectation  ;  waiting  in  that  little  white- 
washed room  for  the  clang  of  musket-butts  and  tramp  of  feet  that 
should  tell  us  the  crisis  was  at  hand.  The  candle  burned  dimly, 
the  air  was  heavy  with  the  pungent  odour  that  rose  from  the 
brasero.  My  eye  fell  upon  his  empty  easel,  and  the  sight  carried 
me  back  to  a  time,  days  before  as  it  seemed  instead  of  hours,  when 
I  had  still  regarded  him  in  the  light  of  a  problem  to  be  solved. 
*  And  are  you  an  artist  ?  '  I  asked  abruptly.  I  was  glad  to  break 
the  silence. 

*  Oh  yes,'  he  said  with  apathy,  '  I  paint  a  little.' 

*  And  that  Spagnoletto — the  Saint  Christopher  ?     Is  it  really 
an  original  ? ' 

'  It  is  the  original.  You  were  right,'  he  replied.  '  It  was  the 
gift  of  a  great  monastery  to  the  cause.' 

I  whistled.  *  I  think  it  is  a  pity,'  I  said,  with  a  jealous  eye  to 
the  mattress  on  which  he  was  sitting.  The  fancy  that  that  price- 
less Eibera  carelessly  rolled  up  might  be  receiving  with  each  in- 
stant some  irremediable  hurt  was  a  dreadful  thing  to  have  on  one's 
mind.  When  my  travelling  clock  in  the  next  room  tinkled  nine 
times,  I  could  bear  it  no  longer.  '  Look  here  ! '  I  said,  rising,  *  I 
am  going  out.  If  you  are  right,  I  shall  be  arrested,  and  there 
will  be  an  end  of  it.  If  not,  I  shall  come  back  and  there  will  be 
an  end  of  this  foolery.  Jock !  lie  there ;  good  dog ! '  I  added, 
pointing  to  the  bed.  And  I  strode  to  the  door.  Of  course  I  was 
still  disguised  in  Clent's  ulster  and  cap. 

He  leapt  up  and  caught  me  by  the  arm.  *  Por  Dios ! '  he 
cried,  clinging  to  me.  '  You  are  going  to  betray  me !  You  are 
English,  and  you  can  give  me  up ! ' 

'  Man  alive  ! '  I  answered  furiously,  the  fellow's  distrust  showed 
the  black  spot  in  him  so  plainly ;  '  if  I  wish  to  betray  you,  I 
need  only  stay  here  and  tell  the  civil  guards  who  you  are  ! ' 

He  shrank  back  at  that ;  I  suppose  he  saw  its  truth ;  and  I 
went  out,  passing  down  the  gallery  and  stairs  to  the  outer  door. 
As  I  opened  this  and,  meeting  the  wind,  stepped  into  the  darkness 
of  the  entrance  before  which  the  embers  of  a  fire  still  glowed 
faintly,  I  confess  that  I  felt  nervous — very  nervous.  With  each 
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step  that  I  took,  I  looked  for  a  challenge  or  a  violent  hand  upon 
my  shoulder :  yet  I  sprang  aside  when  the  lightest  of  touches  fell 
on  my  sleeve.  '  It  is  I !  Pablo  !  Go  no  farther  ! '  hissed  a  voice 
in  my  ear.  *  The  street  is  guarded,  senor.  I  have  risked  much 
to  save  you,  but  I  can  do  no  more.  If  you  get  through,  is  it 
Almonacid  ? ' 

'  Si,  hombre,  si  !  '  I  whispered.  Then  clutching  in  my  turn 
the  stranger  as  he  was  gliding  from  me,  I  continued,  '  But  stay, 
<imigo.  Tell  me  what  I  can  do.' 

4 1  do  not  know.  Have  you  no  safe  hiding-place  inside  ?  '  he 
answered  cautiously.  *  Ha !  what  is  that  ?  '  It  was  the  sound  of 
approaching  feet.  As  soon  as  this  was  certain,  '  Let  me  go ! '  he 
cried  angrily,  trying  to  tear  himself  from  my  grasp.  '  It  is  like 
you !  You  would  destroy  me  to  do  yourself  no  good  ! ' 

I  released  him.  While  he  fell  back  into  the  darkness,  I  re- 
treated— cursing  my  folly  the  while — into  the  archway  and  tried 
to  efface  myself  against  the  wall.  I  was  caught  in  a  trap. 

The  position  was  not  a  pleasant  one.  Tramp  !  tramp  ! — the 
feet  came  on  so  steadily  and  surely  until  half  a  dozen  forms  stood 
between  me  and  the  dying  fire  outside.  A  whispered  word  fol- 
lowed, then  a  flashing  open  of  lanthorns,  a  momentary  starting 
back  of  all  parties  as  the  moustachioed  guards  discovered  me, 
and  with  the  ringing  out  of  a  word  of  command  half  a  dozen  car- 
bines came  to  the  present  in  front  of  my  breast. 

'  Is  this  our  man  ?  '  cried  the  leader.  He  did  not  wait  for  an 
answer,  but  added  imperiously,  *  Your  name,  senor  ? ' 

'  I  am  English.  Is  not  that  sufficient  for  you  ?  Have  a  care 
what  you  are  doing,'  I  answered. 

'  Enough  ;  enter.     Conduct  us  to  your  room,'  was  his  order. 

I  went  in.  On  the  verandah,  at  the  door  of  No.  2,  stood 
Clent  holding  a  candle  above  his  head,  so  that  his  face  was 
in  shadow  while  the  light  fell  on  us.  He  was  pale,  as  I  saw  a 
moment  later,  but  he  played  his  part  to  admiration.  '  What  is 
this  ?  '  he  asked,  with  the  superior  air  which  Englishmen  permit 
themselves  abroad.  '  What  does  this  mean  ?  ' 

'  Your  name,  sir  ?  '  cried  the  leader  by  way  of  answer. 

*  My  name  is  Rouse  Lynton,  and  I  am  an  artist  and  an 
Englishman,'  he  replied  haughtily.  *  Here  is  my  passport,  and  I 
ask  you  again  what  this  means  ?  ' 

The  officer  cast  a  single  glance  at  the  paper,  and  returned  it. 
4  It  is  in  order,'  he  said  politely.  *  I  have  made  inquiries  and 
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know  about  you,  sefior.  Do  not  let  me  disturb  you.  We  are 
merely  making  a  capture.' 

'  But  he  too  is  English  ! '  put  in  Clent,  looking  at  me  in  well- 
feigned  surprise. 

'  Ciertamente  I  but  criminal.' 

'  Good  heavens  !  I  do  not  believe  it ;  it  cannot  be.  Is  there 
nothing,'  he  added,  addressing  me  with  concern,  *  that  I  can  do 
for  you  ?  Send  a  telegram,  or  anything  of  that  kind  ?  ' 

'  Yes,'  I  cried  eagerly,  *  telegraph  to  the  English  Minister  at 
Madrid.' 

1  It  shall  be  done,  and  at  once.     Keep  up  your  heart.' 

'  Spare  your  pains,  sir,'  interposed  the  leader  with  a  grim 
smile  ;  '  you  will  do  no  good.  And  besides,  the  office  is  closed.' 

'  Then  I  will  have  it  opened,'  cried  Clent  hotly,  acting  the 
English  traveller  to  the  life,  and  with  a  gesture  of  encouragement 
he  rattled  noisily  away. 

4  Your  room  is  No.  1,'  dictated  the  officer,  addressing  me. 
'  Enter.' 

I  did  so.  Jock  sprang  up,  and  with  his  coat  bristling  about 
his  neck  growled  ominously  at  my  companions.  I  told  him  to  lie 
down. 

'  It  is  the  other  Englishman's  dog,'  said  one  of  the  guards. 

*  Is  that  so  ?  '  replied  the  officer  glancing  sharply  at  me. 
*  Then  how  comes  it  in  this  room  ?  But  to  work !  Search  ! ' 

In  five  minutes  their  skilful  fingers  had  overhauled  the 
luggage  which  was  lying  about.  They  found  nothing  to  the 
purpose. 

<  The  bed,'  was  the  next  command. 

I  do  not  know  what  seized  upon  me  then ;  whether  it  was 
sheer  longing  to  give  vent  to  my  excitement  that  carried  me 
away,  or  the  memory  of  Clent's  words, '  And  men's  lives  they  will 
cost ! '  that  inspired  me  with  some  spirit  that  certainly  was  not 
my  own,  I  cannot  say.  Only  I  know  that  when  the  order  *  Now  the 
bed '  was  given,  I  sprang  between  it  and  the  searchers.  *  No  ! '  I 
shouted,  waving  them  back.  '  Wait ! ' 

If  I  had  a  dim  notion  of  delaying  them  and  gaining  time,  the 
attempt  was  as  vain  as  it  was  foolish. 

'  Madman  ! '  cried  the  leader,  dropping  the  mask,  and  suddenly 
beside  himself  with  rage;  '  stand  back  Juan,  Felipe,  do  your 
duty ! ' 

I  flung  one  from  me  !  another  !  I  had  a  moment's  awful  con- 
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sciousness  of  a  carbine  levelled  at  my  chest,  of  a  finger  pressing 
on  the  trigger,  of  a  sheathed  sword  that  struck  up  the  weapon 
a  second  before  it  exploded,  of  the  officer  shouting  in  a  voice  of 
thunder  above  the  tumult,  '  No  aqui  I  Despues  I '  and  then  a 
strong  arm  flung  me  forcibly  against  the  wall.  I  saw  Jock  leap 
forward,  his  teeth  bared — saw  some  one  fire  hastily — saw  the  dog 
fall  bleeding  by  the  bed.  The  room  grew  thick  with  smoke. 

'  Oh,  my  God  ! '  I  cried,  and  covered  my  face.  I  was  trembling 
in  every  limb.  Some  one  not  ungently  drew  the  dog  aside.  In- 
stinctively I  knelt  down  and  tried  to  stanch  the  blood.  Poor 
Jock! 

Presently — in  the  meantime  I  was  taking  no  heed  of  their 
doings — I  heard  a  cry  of  satisfaction,  and  looked  up.  They  had 
discovered  the  two  rolls,  and  bending  over  them  as  they  lay  on 
the  bed  were  unfastening  the  wrappers.  I  went  and  looked  on 
apathetically.  I  waited,  no  longer  with  any  feeling  that  it  con- 
cerned me,  to  see  the  muster-rolls,  and  loyal  autographs,  and 
promises  that  were  to  cost  so  dearly,  of  which  Clent  had  spoken. 
But  what  was  this  ?  The  Spagnoletto  !  Oh,  yes  !  I  understood 
how  that  came  to  be  here.  But  these — these  pictures  which 
followed  ?  Could  it  be  that  all  the  subscriptions  took  the  form  of 
paintings?  Or  what  was  this  delicate  Moro,  fit  for  a  royal 
gallery,  doing  here  ?  And  that  possible  Murillo  ?  That  portrait 
which  might  have  been  by  Velasquez  ?  That  San  Sebastian  that 
was  at  least  by  a  pupil  of  Caravaggio  ?  My  head  reeled,  I  passed 
my  hand  over  my  eyes  and  looked  again.  It  was  not  a  delusion. 
There  the  canvases  lay  one  on  the  other,  their  edges  strangely 
rough,  their  corners  frayed — canvases  worth  a  king's  ransom. 

The  other  roll  was  full  of  odds  and  ends,  valueless  but  equally 
strange :  picture  backs,  and  rough  pieces  of  cloth,  and  opened 
letters.  Among  these  last  I  saw,  with  scarcely  any  added  wonder, 
envelopes  and  letters  directed  to  myself. 

*  I  do  not.  understand,'  I  said  feebly,  looking  from  one  guard 
to  another.     They  had  all  turned  to  me  to  see  how  I  took  their 
discoveries.     '  He  told  me  that  he  was  a  Carlist — a  spy  sent  here 
to  bribe  the  troops.     But  what  are  these  doing  here  ?     I  do  not 
understand.' 

'  Who  told  you — and  what  ?  '  cried  the  leader. 

*  Clent !     Clent  told  nie —  '  and  then  I  stopped   dazed  and 
bewildered.     Two  or  three  laughed ;  the  officer,  gazing  fixedly 
at  me,  did  not.     I  met  his  gaze  vacantly,  then  my  eyes  wandered 
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to  the  corner  and  fell  upon  poor  Jock.  A  mist  passed  from  my 
mind,  my  brain  cleared ;  I  spoke  aloud  and  sharply,  '  He  has 
fooled  us  all ! '  I  said,  '  you  as  well  as  me !  I  am  not  Clent.  I 
am  Rouse  Lynton,  the  artist.  He  told  me 

*  Who  ?  who  ?  who  ?  '  cried  the  officer  with  fierce  impatience. 

*  Clent,  the  man  whom  you  want — the  man  in  No.  1.     He 
told  me  that  he  was  a  Carlist  in  danger  of  arrest.     I  gave  him 
my  passport ;  I  took  his  room  and  he  mine.     What  is  it  he  has 
done  ? ' 

*  Done  ? '  cried  the  man,  stamping  about  the  room  in  furious 
rage.     *  Can  you   not  see  ?     He  is  a  robber  of  museums — the 
captain    of    a   gang !       Done,    blockhead    of    an   Englishman  ? 
Madre  de  Dios  !  did  he  not  kill  a  civil  guard  at  Valladolid  ten 
months  ago  ?     He  is  now  a  German,  now  an  Englishman.     He  is 
the  devil  himself,  whom,  for  all  that,  we  had  netted  finely  but 
for  you !     Yet,  fool  that  I  was,  I  feared  something  when  the  dog 
obeyed  you.' 

I  remembered  that  I  had  read  in  the  English  newspapers  of 
picture  robberies  in  various  parts  of  Spain,  in  which  it  was  sup- 
posed that  a  German  was  engaged.  By  this  light  I  understood  it 
all.  The  man's  terror  when  I  discovered  him  gloating  over  the 
Spagnoletto  which  had  been  stolen  from  a  monastery  at  Seville  ; 
his  letters  from  distant  dealers ;  his  studied  appeal  to  my  sympa- 
thies ;  his  greedy  reluctance,  which  I  had  thought  pure  unselfish- 
ness, to  part  with  his  spoils ;  even  the  casual  *  job '  which  had 
made  him  master  of  my  fifty  pounds !  I  understood  them  now. 
Yet,  had  this  been  all— had  Jock  not  been  lying  bleeding  in  a 
corner — I  would  have  let  the  man  go.  As  it  was,  I  cried  out  to 
them,  *  Quick  !  I  will  tell  you  where  you  will  find  him  !  He  will 
make  for  Almonacid.  You  know  the  place  ?  ' 

'  Did  he  tell  you  that  also  ?  '  asked  the  officer  scornfully. 

*  No,'  I  exclaimed,  '  I  had  it  from  one  of  his  gang  in  the 
street — one  who  took  me  for  him  as  you  did.     Almonacid  is  their 
rendezvous.     You  are  watching  the  railway  station  here  ?     Yes. 
Then  be  sure  that  he  will  make  across  country  for  Almonacid,. 
which  is  only  a  mile  from  Torrijos  Station  on  the  other  railway.' 

There  was  sense  in  my  words,  and  the  police  saw  it.  The  ring 
of  scowling  faces  round  me  brightened.  A  few  hasty  sentences 
were  exchanged,  an  order  was  curtly  given,  and  in  two  minutes 
the  officer  and  his  following  trooped  downstairs,  no  doubt  to  get 
to  horse  and  start  after  the  fugitives ;  leaving  me  in  charge  of  a, 
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couple  of  town  police,  who  good-naturedly  helped  me  to  do  what 
I  could  for  Jock.  Jock  was  not  dead,  nor  going  to  die,  I  am  glad 
to  say,  of  that  wound,  although  he  walks  lame  to  this  day,  the 
bullet  having  cut  the  tendons  at  the  root  of  the  fore-leg. 

When  I  found  that  this  was  so,  I  began  to  be  sorry  that  I 
had  betrayed  Clent's  trust,  though  in  fact  he  had  never  trusted 
me.  '  I  wish  that  I  had  not  spoken  so  soon,'  I  said  to  one  of  my 
guards  as  we  sat  over  the  brasero,  wondering  what  was  doing  at 
Almonacid. 

'  It  is  ill  work  standing  behind  a  kicking  mule,'  he  answered 
drily. 

'  But  second  thoughts  are  best.' 

He  considered  this  ;  then  said  briefly,  '  The  last  orange  the 
frost  nips.' 

The  full  meaning  of  which  only  came  home  to  me  next  morn- 
ing. About  ten  o'clock  the  officer  of  police  came  clattering  up 
the  stairs  to  discharge  me  from  custody.  He  told  me  politely, 
that  owing  to  the  amends  I  had  made,  no  notice  would  be  taken 
of  my  vain  attempt  to  mislead  justice. 

'  Vain  attempt !     Vain  ?     Then  you  have  captured  him  ?  ' 

'  No,  sefior.' 

'  No  ?     He  has  escaped  ? '  I  cried  in  astonishment. 

'  Hardly ;  he  tried,'  replied  the  Spaniard,  meeting  my  eyes 
with  a  smile.  'He  was  shot  in  the  scuffle.' 

«  Dead  ?  '  I  said  faintly. 

*  Yes,  sefior,  quite  dead.' 

Then  I  knew  for  certain  what  the  words,  No  aqui  !  Despues  I 
('  Not  here  !  Afterwards  ! '),  had  meant.  And  I  shivered. 
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ON  January  4,  1699,  a  judgment  was  given  by  the  Eoyal  Com- 
missioners in  Council  at  Lyons  on  the  question  whether  lawyers 
and  doctors  were  to  be  regarded  as  gentlemen. 

There  had  been  a  good  deal  of  evasion  of  taxation  by  persons 
who  usurped  the  title  of  gentlemen,  or  noblemen,  and  therefore 
claimed  exemption,  and  this  had  necessitated  several  *  arrests,'  or 
decisions,  against  those  thus  evading  taxation.  It  was  so  in  1667 
and  1670  in  Dauphine,  and  in  1697  and  1698  the  doctors  and 
lawyers  of  Lyons  were  summoned  to  prove  their  right  to  gentility. 

It  does  not  seem  that  they  evaded  taxation,  but  in  all  legal 
documents  they  arrogated  to  themselves  the  title  of  '  noble.' 

On  September  4, 1696,  the  King  had  issued  a  declaration  that 
the  assumption  of  the  title,  without  proof  of  nobility,  did  not 
qualify  any  man  legally  to  be  considered  a  gentleman  in  the 
provinces  of  Lyons,  Forets,  and  Beaujolais,  and  at  once  the 
members  of  the  two  learned  professions  of  law  and  physic  were 
summoned  to  give  evidence  in  support  of  their  claim,  or  desist 
from  the  assumption. 

Their  claim  was  supported  by  an  able  advocate,  Pierre  Grillet. 
From  his  defence  some  curious  facts  came  out.  He  said  that  for 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years  it  had  been  usual  in  the  South  of 
France  for  all  officers  of  justice,  physicians,  and  advocates,  and 
indeed  for  all  men  of  letters,  to  receive  in  contracts  and  notarial 
acts  the  title  of  noble.  In  1657  the  Court  of  Aides  tried  the  case 
whether  the  title  of  noble  was  equivalent  to  that  of  esquire,  when 
it  was  argued  that  the  designation  of  noble  had  become  so 
common,  and  was  attributed  to  so  many  persons  of  no  rank  or 
quality,  that  the  gentlemen  preferred  to  be  called  esquires. 
Indeed,  the  title  of  noble  had  sunk  so  low  that  it  was  usual  in 
deeds  of  law  to  designate  real  noblemen  by  the  title  of  '  Master,' 
as  more  respectful  than  noble.  M.  Gillet  argued,  therefore,  that 
his  clients  were  justified  in  employing  the  designation  which  was 
usurped  by  so  many  others.  That  they  did  not  infringe  the 
royal  edict  was  clear  from  the  wording  of  the  same,  which  was  to 
the  effect  that  only  those  were  amenable  who  by  their  usurpations 
took  occasion  to  evade  the  payment  of  taxes.  '  That  assumption,' 
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said  M.  Gillet,  '  is  illegal  which  carries  with  it  real  prerogatives 
and  valuable  privileges  but  the  nobility  which  my  clients  assert 
their  right  to  is  a  mere  title  of  respect,  accorded  them  by 
custom,  law,  and  formal  decision  of  court,  and  belongs  to  them 
by  virtue  of  their  profession.' 

M.  Grillet  argued  separately  the  cases  of  the  lawyers  and  of 
the  physicians. 

The  lawyers  in  Savoy,  Italy,  and  Spain  had  a  legal  recognition 
as  nobles,  and  the  attribute  of  nobility  they  acquired  by  their 
profession  brought  with  it  real  privileges.  But  the  Lyonese 
advocates  asked  for  none  of  the  privileges  of  nobility ;  they 
asserted  merely  their  right  to  be  entitled  noble.  Charles  V.  gave 
them  the  rank  of  knights,  and  numerous  legal  writers  whom  he 
quoted  attributed  to  them  the  position  of  gentlemen.  Indeed 
this  right  was  based  on  Koman  law,  which  gave  to  lawyers  the 
same  rank  as  those  who  served  in  arms. 

Turning  to  the  case  of  the  doctors,  M.  Gillet  established  that 
physicians  had  been  commonly  called  noble  since  1560.  Noble 
meant  notable,  and  physicians  were  men  who  had  forced  their 
way  into  notability  by  their  learning  in  a  science  of  benefit  to 
mankind.  It  was  the  same  with  the  lawyers.  Notability  could 
be  achieved  by  various  paths — by  that  of  arms,  by  hereditary 
rank,  and  by  the  peaceful  ways  of  law  and  medicine.  At  the 
Council  of  Basle  the  Emperor  Sigismund  adjudged  to  the  doctors 
precedence  over  the  knights  ;  Augustus,  after  he  had  been  healed 
by  Antonius  Musa,  decreed  that  all  physicians  ever  after  should 
be  entitled  to  wear  the  gold  ring,  which  was  among  the  Romans 
the  badge  of  nobility.  The  Emperors  Honorius  and  Arcadius 
created  the  palace  physicians  Counts  of  the  Empire ;  and  in 
France  the  Court  physicians  have  always,  by  virtue  of  their 
position,  taken  the  rank  and  title  of  Count,  which  they  have 
transmitted  to  their  descendants. 

The  judgment  was  given  by  the  Royal  Commissioners,  as 
already  said,  on  January  4,  1699,  and  was  to  the  effect  that  the 
gentlemen  of  the  long  robe  and  of  physic  were  not  to  be  inter- 
fered with  or  hindered  in  their  claims  to  be  entitled  noble,  but 
such  title  was  not  to  carry  with  it  real  privileges  and  exemption 
from  taxation. 

The  usurpation  had  been  for  a  long  time  a  trouble  in  France, 
for  the  noble  was  exempt,  and  the  more  who  claimed  exemption 
the  greater  the  burden  laid  on  the  farmer.  On  March  19,  1667, 
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a  royal  decree  had  ordered  that  no  one  should  arrogate  to  himself 
the  title  and  privilege  of  a  nobleman  who  could  not  prove  that 
he,  his  father,  and  grandfather,  had  born  the  title  of  esquire  or 
knight  since  the  year  1560.  In  England,  as  is  well  known,  the 
heralds  were  wont  at  intervals  to  make  the  circuit  of  the  counties, 
and  consider  the  claims  of  holders  of  land  to  be  recognised  as 
gentlemen.  At  these  courts  all  claimants  appeared  with  their 
charters  and  title  deeds,  and  showed  their  blazon  and  proved 
their  pedigrees.  Very  curious  are  the  lists  of  those  disqualified, 
which  the  heralds  kept,  and  very  curious  it  is  to  read  the  records  of 
the  heralds  after  the  lapse  of  a  couple  of  centuries,  and  notice  the 
revolution  of  the  whirligig  of  time.  In  the  adjoining  parish  to  that 
in  which  lives  the  writer  of  this  paper,  in  1622 ,  the  heralds  accepted 
the  heads  of  six  families  as  of  rank  to  bear  arms,  and  qualified  to 
be  entitled  gentlemen ;  but  a  certain  Thomas  Bobbins,  a  yeoman, 
appeared,  and  failed  to  establish  his  quality.  The  heralds  wrote 
contemptuously  '  ignobilis  '  after  his  name.  And  now,  of  the  six 
*  noble  '  families  not  one  remains,  no  representative  by  marriage 
even  owns  an  acre  of  land  in  the  place,  but  the  Bobbins  thrive 
and  hold  their  estate  as  they  did  two,  aye,  and  three  hundred 
years  ago.  Very  curious,  also,  is  it  to  note  how  in  the  heralds' 
visitations  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  gentry  who  proved  and 
recorded  their  pedigrees  failed  to  see  that  there  was  anything 
discreditable  in  owning  to  a  connection  with  trade.  Squire 
So-and-So  writes  down  that  one  of  his  brothers  is  a  wool  merchant 
in  London,  and  another  a  goldsmith  in  a  country  town.  Another 
without  scruple  notes  that  one  of  his  sisters  had  married 
'  Agricola,'  a  husbandman — or  perhaps  he  means  a  yeoman — 
and  that  a  daughter  is  the  wife  of  a  '  Faber,'  a  smith  in  the 
market  town.  Indeed,  the  rise  of  that  absurd  prejudice  against 
trade  which  reigned  among  our  fathers  and  grandfathers,  when 
it  was  respectable  to  acknowledge  hereditary  lunacy  or  impe- 
cuniosity,  but  a  deadly  disgrace  to  admit  that  any  member  of  the 
family  had  soiled  his  fingers  with  trade,  dates  only  from  the 
period  since  the  Commonwealth,  when  heralds'  visitations  ceased 
for  ever,  and  a  crowd  of  new  men  who  became  wealthy  through 
trade  rose  to  the  surface  and  usurped  the  lands,  mansions,  and 
squirarchy  of  the  old  heralds'  families,  and  these  new  men  winced 
at  any  allusions  to  the  origin  of  their  fortunes.  At  the  heralds' 
visitations  these  new  men  who  were  wealthy  applied  for  grants  of 
arms ;  but  also  old  families  got  tired  of  their  ancient  coats  and 
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asked  for  fresh  grants.  Thus  the  Northcotes  of  Devon,  the  direct 
ancestors  of  Lord  Iddesleigh,  changed  their  arms  thrice.  They 
had  a  very  good  coat,  but  were  dissatisfied  with  it,  and  got 
another  granted  in  1570  ;  they  did  not  like  this,  and  applied  for 
another,  which  was  granted  them  in  1571,  but  this  was  so  ugly 
that  they  have  gone  back  to  the  coat  and  crest  of  1570. 

Our  word  '  gentleman '  is  derived  from  the  Norman  French ; 
gentil-homme  has  the  same  significance  as  the  Spanish  hidalgo  or 
hijo  dalgo — that  is,  the  son  of  somebody,  or  a  person  of  note.  If 
we  go  further  back  we  shall  find  '  gentleman '  originally  derived 
from  the  Latin  gentilis  homo,  which  was  used  among  the 
Eomans  for  a  race  of  noble  persons  of  the  same  name,  born  of 
free  or  ingenuous  parents,  and  whose  ancestors  had  never  been 
slaves  or  been  put  to  death  by  law.  This  is  Cicero's  definition  of 
'  gentlefolks '  in  his  '  Topics.'  Squires  are  ecuyers,  or,  in  Latin, 
scutarii,  those  who  carried  shields.  In  legal  usage  they  are 
designated  armigeres,  or  arms-bearers,  but  that  means  the  same 
— those  having  a  right  to  a  shield  blazoned  with  heraldic  arms. 

Every  one  above  the  rank  of  yeoman  was  regarded  of  old  as  a 
gentleman.  All  noblemen  are  gentlemen ;  on  the  Continent  a 
nobleman  and  a  gentleman  have  the  same  meaning. 

In  Germany  a  gentleman  is  an  'adeliger' — adel,  which  we 
generally  translate  'noble,'  but  which  ought  to  be  rendered 
*  gentle,'  derives  from  alod,  an  alodial  or  free  estate  ;  and  originally 
only  those  who  held  lands  were  noble — the  loss  of  their  estates 
disennobled.  To  this  day  there  are  properties  which  carry  the 
title  of  baron  with  them ;  and  baron  is  merely  an  old  German 
word  for  a  man — a  man  in  the  plenitude  of  his  freedom  and 
rights. 

In  England,  and  probably  elsewhere,  money  was  the  criterion 
of  gentility.  A  man  who  had  an  independent  fortune  was  thereby 
recognised  as  a  gentleman.  An  odd  entry  in  the  registers  of  the 
parish  of  Whitchurch,  in  Devon,  shows  that  our  forefathers  were 
not  free  from  snobbery.  In  1705  was  buried  Charles  Arscott,  son 
and  heir  of  Koseclea  Arscott,  of  Holsworthy,  representative  of  one 
of  the  finest  and  oldest  families  in  the  county.  The  vicar,  in 
registering  his  burial,  enters,  '  Gentleman — but  not  worth  300L' 
It  is  curious  to  observe  how  words  change  their  meaning,  or, 
rather,  how  different  ideas  are  associated  with  them  by  persons  in 
different  ranks  of  life.  A  *  gent'  is  now  a  term  synonymous  with 
vulgarity ;  a  London  'Any  is  a  fine  gent,  yet  he  is  proud  to  be 
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considered  a  gent,  and  has  no  notion  that  the  term  is  applied  to 
him  with  a  sneer  by  those  who  see  his  vulgarity.  With  the  lower- 
classes  a  gentleman  is  anyone  who  does'  not  work  for  his  living. 
The  writer  knew  an  old  widow  who  worked  for  her  subsistence  in 
East  Anglia,  and  who  went  by  the  name  of  Mistress  Clarke.  One 
day  he  found  that  she  had  changed  her  designation ;  her  neigh- 
bours took  to  calling  her  The  Lady  Clarke,  because,  as  they 
argued,  rheumatism  had  invaded  her  hands,  and  prevented  her 
from  going  out  gleaning  in  the  turnip-field,  and  she  had  been 
forced  to  go  to  the  parish  for  half-a-crown  a  week,  and  to  lay  her 
hands  on  her  lap  and  do  nothing.  Idleness  ennobles,  and  this  is 
the  common  idea  among  the  working  classes.  '  I'm  going  to  be 
a  gentleman  to-morrow  and  to  take  a  holiday '  is  a  common 
saying.  That  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  do  lead  very  idle  and 
unprofitable  lives  is  true  enough,  but  it  is  not  the  fact  that  they 
have  nothing  to  do  which  constitutes  them  gentlefolk.  A  century 
ago,  in  families  of  rank,  the  young  people  did  much  of  the  house- 
hold work  which  to-day  they  would  think  it  degradation  to  touch. 
This  is  the  way  in  which  the  daughters  of  the  Earl  and  Countess 
of  Berkley  were  brought  up :  'As  soon  as  the  young  people  were 
awake,  we  were  accustomed  to  kneel  down,  having  arisen  from  the 
bed,  and  to  say  a  morning  prayer.  The  maidservant  was  then 
introduced,  and  I  was  instructed  how  to  make  a  bed,  as  the 
governess  paid  attention  even  to  the  smallest  minutiae.  I  was 
then  left  to  myself  to  dress  in  the  best  manner  I  could.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  morning  I  repeated  to  my  governess  a  transla- 
tion of  some  short  phrase  she  had  given  me  the  night  before  of 
French  into  English,  and  another  of  English  into  French.  I  then 
partook  of  a  breakfast,  which  was  of  milk-porridge,  and,  if  I  was 
unwell,  of  water-gruel,  never  being  permitted  to  take  tea,  coffee, 
or  butter.  After  breakfast  I  was  allowed  to  take  exercise  in  the 
garden,  if  the  weather  permitted;  and,  if  it  rained,  I  was  suffered 
to  sweep  the  room  and  arrange  the  furniture,  and  then  pursue 
my  studies.  A  walk  before  dinner  was  always  allowed,  and  that 
dinner  consisted  only  of  pudding  or  broth,  and  one  kind  of  meat, 
dressed  in  the  plainest  manner.' '  Were  there  ever  seen  such 
ladies  as  our  grandmothers — so  perfectly  self-possessed,  orderly, 
sweet,  refined,  and  so  handy  in  various  ways  ?  It  was  in  such  a 
school  as  that  of  the  Berkleys  that  they  were  reared,  not  in  one  of 
self-indulgence,  helplessness,  and  vanity.  Does  the  reader  know 
1  Memoirs  of  the  Margravine  of  Anspaeli.  London,  1826. 
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the  Vandyke  room  in  the  Pinacotek  at  Munich  ?  Next  time  he 
visits  that  art  capital  let  him  seat  himself  in  that  room  for  an 
hour,  and  look  at  the  portraits  there,  and  he  will  come  away  with 
the  impression  that  he  has  been  in  the  presence  of  the  most 
perfect  gentlemen  and  ladies  the  world  has  ever  seen.  The  school 
in  which  the  upper  classes  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  James  I., 
and  Charles  I.  were  reared  was  one  of  severe  discipline  and  pains- 
taking culture,  which  stamped  the  characters  of  men  and  women 
with  a  power  of  self-restraint  and  a  consideration  for  others  which 
are  sadly  wanting  in  our  education  of  the  present  day. 

But  is  it  possible  more  perfectly  to  define  the  true  gentleman 
than  has  been  done  by  Brooke,  in  his  *  Fool  of  Quality,  or  the 
History  of  Henry  Earl,  of  Moreland,'  published  in  1766.  The 
reader  will  not  grudge  a  long  extract  from  an  old  book  he  has 
probably  never  seen. 

A  friend  of  the  author  is  introduced,  who  asks  :  'I  beseech  you 
to  satisfy  my  impatience,  and  give  me  a  detail  of  the  qualities 
that  entitle  a  man  to  this  supreme  of  denominations — a  gentle- 
man.' Whereupon  Mr.  Brooke,  the  author,  replies:  '  That,  per- 
haps, may  be  done,  with  better  effect  to  the  understanding  as 
well  as  the  heart,  by  instancing  and  exemplifying,  rather  than 
defining : — 

'  Some  time  after  the  battle  of  Cressy,  Edward  III.  of  England 
and  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  the  more  than  heir  of  his  father's 
renown,  pressed  John  King  of  France  to  indulge  them  with  the 
pleasure  of  his  company  at  London.  John  was  desirous  of  em- 
bracing the  invitation,  and  accordingly  laid  the  proposal  before 
his  Parliament  at  Paris.  The  Parliament  objected  that  the  invi- 
tation covered  an  insidious  design  of  seizing  his  person.  But 
John  replied,  with  some  warmth,  that  he  was  confident  his  brother 
Edward,  and  more  especially  his  young  cousin,  were  too  much  of 
the  GENTLEMAN  to  treat  him  in  that  manner.  He  did  not  say  too 
much  of  the  king,  of  the  hero,  or  of  the  saint,  but  too  much  of 
the  gentleman  to  be  guilty  of  any  baseness. 

*  The  sequel  verified  this  opinion.  At  the  battle  of  Poictiers 
King  John  was  made  prisoner  and  conducted  by  the  Black  Prince 
to  England.  ,  The  Prince  entered  London  in  triumph,  amid  the 
throng  and  acclamations  of  millions.  But  this  rather  appeared 
to  be  the  triumph  of  the  French  king  than  that  of  his  conqueror. 
John  was  seated  on  a  proud  steed,  royally  robed,  and  attended  by 
a  numerous  and  gorgeous  train  of  the  British  nobility,  whilst  his 
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conqueror  endeavoured,  as  much  as  possible,  to  disappear,  and 
rode  by  his  side  in  plain  attire,  and  degradingly  seated  on  a  little 
Irish  hobby. 

1  One  quality  of  a  gentleman  is  that  of  charity  to  the  poor ; 
and  this  is  delicately  instanced  in  the  account  which  Don  Quixote 
gives  to  his  fast  friend  Sancho  Panza  of  the  valorous  but  yet  more 
pious  knight-errant,  Saint  Martin.  "  On  a  day,"  said  the  Don, 
"  Saint  Martin  met  a  poor  man  half  naked.  Taking  his  cloak  from 
his  shoulders,  he  divided  it  and  gave  him  the  one  half.  Now,  tell 
me  at  what  time  of  the  year  this  happened  ?  "  "  Was  I  a  wit- 
ness ?  "  quoth  Sancho.  "  How  the  vengeance  should  I  know  in 
what  year,  or  what  time  of  the  year  it  happened  ?  "  "  Hadst 
thou,  Sancho,"  rejoined  the  knight,  "  anything  within  thee  of  the 
sentiment  of  a  gentleman,  thou  must  assuredly  have  known  that 
this  happened  in  winter,  for  had  it  been  summer  Saint  Martin 
would  have  given  the  whole  cloak." 

1  Another  characteristic  of  the  true  gentleman  is  a  delicacy  of 
behaviour  toward  that  sex  whom  nature  has  entitled  to  the  pro- 
tection, and  consequently  to  the  tenderness,  of  man.  The  same 
gentleman-errant,  entering  into  a  wood  on  a  summer's  evening, 
found  himself  entangled  among  nets  of  green  thread  that,  here 
and  there,  hung  from  tree  to  tree ;  and,  conceiving  it  some  con- 
juration, pushed  valorously  forward  to  break  through  the  enchant- 
ment. Hereupon  some  shepherdesses  interposed  with  a  cry,  and 
besought  him  to  spare  the  implements  of  their  innocent  recrea- 
tion. The  knight  replied,  "  Fair  creatures !  Your  pretty  nets 
take  up  but  a  small  piece  of  favoured  ground  ;  but  did  they  en- 
close the  world,  I  would  seek  out  new  worlds,  whereby  I  might 
win  a  passage,  rather  than  break  them."  Two  very  lovely  but 
shamefaced  girls  had  a  cause  at  Westminster,  that  indispensably 
required  their  personal  appearance.  They  were  relations  of  Sir 
Joseph  Jeckel,  and  requested  his  company  and  countenance  at 
court.  Sir  Joseph  attended  accordingly,  and  the  cause  being 
opened,  the  judge  demanded  whether  he  was  to  entitle  these 
ladies  by  the  denomination  of  spinsters  ?  "  No,  my  Lord,"  said 
Sir  Joseph ;  "  they  are  lilies  of  the  valley,  they  toil  not,  neither 
do  they  spin;  yet  you  see  that  no  monarch,  in  all  his  glory,  was 
ever  arrayed  like  one  of  these." 

'  Another  very  peculiar  characteristic  of  a  gentleman  is  the 
giving  place,  and  yielding  to  all  with  whom  he  has  to  do.  Of 
this  we  have  a  shining  and  affecting  instance  in  Abraham.  A 
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contention  had  arisen  between  the  herdsmen  of  Abraham  and  the 
herdsmen  of  his  nephew  Lot,  respecting  the  propriety  of  the 
pasture  of  the  lands  wherein  they  dwelled,  and  these  servants 
respectively  endeavoured  to  kindle  and  inflame  their  masters  with 
their  own  passions.  When  Abraham,  in  consequence  of  this,  per- 
ceived that  the  countenance  of  Lot  began  to  change  toward  him, 
he  called,  and  generously  expostulated  with  him  thus :  "  Let  there 
be  no  strife,  I  pray  thee,  between  me  and  thee,  or  between  my 
herdsmen  and  thy  herdsmen,  for  we  are  brethren.  If  it  be  thy 
desire  to  separate  thyself  from  me,  is  not  the  whole  land  before 
thee  ?  If  thou  wilt  go  to  the  left  hand,  then  will  I  go  to  the 
right ;  if  thou  depart  to  the  right  hand,  then  I  will  go  to  the  left." 

*  Another  capital  quality  of  true  gentility  is  that  of  feeling 
himself  concerned  and  interested  in  others.     A  just  man  is  sup- 
posed to  adhere  strictly  to  the  rule  of  right  and  equity  ;  but  the 
good,  kind  man,  though  occasionally  he  may  fall  short  of  justice, 
has,  properly  speaking,  no  measure  to  his  benevolence  ;  his  general 
propensity  is  to  give  more .  than  the  due.     The  just  man  con- 
demns, and  is  desirous  of  punishing,  the  transgressors  ;  but  the 
good  man,  in  the  sense  of  his  own  falls  and  failures,  gives  lati- 
tude, indulgence,  and  pardon  to  others  ;  he  judges,  he  condemns 
no  one,  save  himself.    The  just  man  is  a  stream  that  deviates  not 
from  its  appointed  channel,  neither  is  swelled  by  the  flood  of 
passion  above  its  banks  ;  but  the  heart  of  the  good  man,  the  man 
of  honour,  the  gentleman,  is  as  a  lamp  lighted  by  Grod,  and  none 
can  set  limits  to  the  efflux  or  irradiations  thereof. 

'  Again,  the  gentleman  never  envies  superior  excellence,  but 
grows  himself  more  excellent  by  being  the  admirer,  promoter,  and 
lover  of  it.  Saul  said  to  his  son  Jonathan :  "  Thou  son  of  the 
perverse  rebellious  woman,  do  not  I  know  that  thou  hast  chosen 
the  son  of  Jesse  to  thine  own  confusion  ?  For  as  long  as  the  son 
of  Jesse  liveth,  thou  shalt  not  be  established,  nor  thy  kingdom." 
But  these  considerations  were  of  no  avail  to  make  Jonathan 
swerve  from  honour,  to  slacken  the  bands  of  his  faith,  or  cool  the 
warmth  of  his  friendship. 

*  Saint  Paul  exemplified  in  his  own  person  all  these  qualities  of 
the  gentleman,  which  he  specifies  in  his  celebrated  description  of 
that  charity  which  alone  endureth  for  ever.     When  Festus  cried 
with  a  loud  voice,  "  Saul,  thou  art  beside  thyself!  "  Saul  stretched 
forth  the  hand  and  answered,  "  I  am  not  mad,  most  noble  Festus, 
but  speak  the  words  of  truth  and  soberness.    For  the  King  knoweth 
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of  these  things,  before  whom  also  I  speak  freely."  Then  Agrippa 
said  unto  Saul,  "  Almost  thou  persuadest  me  to  be  a  Christian." 
And  Saul  said,  "  I  would  that  not  only  thou,  but  also  all  that  hear 
me  this  day,  were  not  only  almost,  but  altogether  such  as  I  am, 
except  these  bonds." 

'  Here,  with  what  an  inimitable  elegance  did  this  man,  in  his 
own  person,  at  once  sum  up  the  orator,  the  saint,  and  the  gentle- 
man ! 

'  From  these  instances,  my  friend,  you  must  have  seen  that  the 
character,  or  rather  quality  of  a  gentleman,  does  not,  in  any 
degree,  depend  on  fashion  or  mode,  on  station  or  opinion  ;  neither 
changes  with  customs,  climates,  or  ages.  But,  as  the  Spirit  of 
(rod  can,  alone,  inspire  it  into  man ;  so  it  is  the  same  yesterday, 
to-day,  and  for  ever.' 


DECEMBEE,  1887. 
THE   GAVEROCKS. 

A   TALE   OF   THE   CORNISH   COAST. 
BY   THE   ATTXHOR  OP   '  JOHN   HERRING,'   '  MEHALAH,'   ETC. 

CHAPTER  LVI. 

A  SHOT. 

GERANS  GAVEROCK  walked  to  Nantsillan.  The  morning  was 
bright,  and  every  bush  in  the  glen  was  hung  with  dew-drops,  that 
twinkled  prismatically  in  the  early  sun.  Near  the  sea  the  dew 
falls  of  a  clear  night  heavily,  and  beads  the  twigs  and  grass  with 
drops  as  rain. 

Gerans's  face,  as  Constantine  had  remarked,  was  serious.  He 
was  not  going  to  tell  Penhalligan  that  Constantine  was  there, 
because  his  brother  did  not  wish  it,  but  he  was  determined  to  let 
him  know  that  Loveday  was  not  a  widow,  as  he  and  she  supposed. 

'  Where  is  your  master  ?  '  asked  Gerans  at  the  door  of  little 
Ruth,  who  answered  the  knock. 

1  Master  hev  a  gone  out  and  about  wi'  a  pistol,'  answered  the 
girl.  *  There  hev  been  a  queer  white  spotted  dog  about  the  place 
yesterday  and  all  night  and  this  morning,  sure  enough,  a  worrit- 
ing of  master.  He  hev  a  took  on  terrible,  and  he've  a  gone  out 
to  shoot  'n.  Nobody  seems  to  know  nothing  about  the  dog ; 
her  don't  belong  to  nobody,  seemings.' 

*  Which  way  has  Mr.  Penhalligan  gone  ?  ' 

'  Down  the  coombe,  your  honour.  But,  sir,  don't  you  go  for  to 
run  in  the  way  when  he's  a  firing.  It  be  the  spotted  dog  he's 
going  to  kill,  and  master  'd  be  terrible  put  out  if  he  shot  you 
instead  o'  the  dog.' 
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Gerans  looked  at  the  little  garden  before  the  cottage  as  he 
went  through  it.  The  absence  of  Loveday's  hand  was  perceptible. 
The  white  jasmine  had  broken  away  from  its  ties  against  the 
wall,  and  was  fallen  over  on  a  flower-bed ;  the  Canterbury  bells 
had  been  beaten  by  wind  and  rain,  and  needed  binding  to  a  stick. 
Weeds  had  sprung  up  among  the  garden  flowers,  and  daisy-leaves 
appeared  with  grass  in  the  paths.  Even  the  gate,  and  the  door- 
step, looked  uncared  for,  and  the  window-glass  was  not  clean  in  a 
climate  where  incrusting  salt  from  the  sea-air  has  to  be  in- 
cessantly rubbed  away. 

Gerans  walked  slowly  down  the  glen  towards  the  cove,  look- 
ing on  all  sides  for  Penhalligan.  The  little  stream,  running 
among  ferns  and  under  trees,  emerged  from  shadow,  and  danced 
sparkling  over  stones,  where  the  grove  abruptly  stopped  at  a  turn 
of  the  valley  and  gave  place  to  short  turf  and  furze.  The  point 
where  exposure  to  the  prevalent  north-west  wind  began  was 
marked  as  sharply  as  with  a  knife.  The  trees  were  arrested,  and 
the  sea-grass  and  thrift  began.  The  air  was  light,  the  sea  blue, 
and  the  hills  primrose  in  the  soft  sunlight,  with  here  and  there  a 
cobalt  shadow  cast  by  a  white  cloud  on  the  down  sides,  indigo 
when  on  the  sea.  Gerans  now  saw  Penhalligan  before  him,  and 
he  called.  Dennis  turned.  He  had  the  pistol  in  his  hand.  He 
saw  that  Gerans's  eye  was  on  it,  and  he  explained  the  reason  of  his 
carrying  it. 

'  Do  you  remember  that  pedlar  at  the  Goose  Fair  ?  He  had  a 
white  spotted  dog.  Well,  that  dog  has  haunted  me  of  late.  I 
see  it  everywhere.  It  runs  round  me  when  I  walk.  I  hear  it 
outside  my  house.  I  dream  of  it  in  my  bed.  It  stood  this 
morning  on  my  doorstep  looking  in  on  me,  then  it  scampered  off. 
I  will  make  an  end  of  the  brute.  I  will  be  pestered  with  it  no 
more.  It  has  gone  this  way,  I  believe,  but  I  do  not  see  it  at  the 
moment.' 

'  The  pistol  is  loaded  ?  ' 

'  Oh  yes,  both  barrels  ;  if  one  fails,  the  other  shall  not.' 

'  Never  mind  the  dog.  Come  on  with  me,  Dennis,  down  into 
the  cove,  or  to  that  rock  by  the  fall,  where  we  can  sit  in  the  sun 
together,  and  talk.  I  have  something  I  want  to  say  to  you  very 
particularly.' 

4 1  am  at  your  service.  My  time  is  not  in  such  requisition 
that  I  cannot  spare  an  hour.  Besides,  Ruth  knows  where  I  am 
should  anyone  come  to  the  surgery  for  me. 
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'  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  speaking  alone  to  you  since 
Loveday  left,'  said  Grerans.  *  No  news  of  her,  Eose  tells  me.' 

<  None.' 

( Are  you  going  to  seek  her  again  ?  ' 

'  Yes ;  to-morrow.  I  think  she  is  near  Peignton  with  her 
cousin.' 

'  You  think  ;  you  are  not  sure  ?  ' 

1 1  am  not  sure,  I  suspect.' 

'  I  shall  sit  here,'  said  Grerans,  letting  himself  down  on  a  stone. 
'  I  like  to  hear  the  plash  of  the  water.  Sit  down  also,  Dennis.' 

'  Thank  you.     I  prefer  to  stand.' 

Grerans  sat  musing  in  the  sun  ;  his  pleasant,  good-natured  face 
was  troubled  now ;  he  wanted  to  tell  Dennis  that  Constantine  was 
alive  without  allowing  him  to  suspect  that  he  was  then  at  Towan. 
He  was  so  open  in  character  and  frank  of  speech  that  he  had 
great  difficulty  in  keeping  anything  concealed.  He  was  now  con- 
sidering how  he  was  to  tell  half  the  truth. 

*  You  think  you  will  see  Loveday  shortly,'  he  asked. 

*  I  consider  it  probable.' 

4  Give  my  love  to  her.  I  always  have  had  the  greatest  regard 
for  Loveday.  She  is  so  noble,  so  good,  so  true.' 

Dennis  said  nothing  in  reply. 

'  Tell  her  that  I  hope  by  the  time  she  returns,  or,  if  she  does 
not  return,  by  the  time  we  know  she  is  settled  somewhere,  I  may 
be  able  to  give  her  an  agreeable  surprise.  Probably  the  very  plea- 
santest  surprise  that  could  be  given  her.  Can  you  guess,  Dennis  ?  ' 

<  Not  at  all.' 

'Well,  only  tell  her  that,  no  more.  It  will  set  her  mind 
working,  and  her  loving  heart  fluttering.'  He  looked  up.  '  Denni?, 
turn  the  mouth  of  the  pistol  another  way,  will  you  ?  It  is  aimed 
now  right  at  my  heart.  You  are  a  nervous  being,  and  your  finger 
might  twitch  the  trigger  involuntarily  if  I  said  something  to 
surprise  you  very  much,  and — that  would  be  bad  for  both  of  us.' 

Penhalligan  averted  the  barrel,  and  muttered  something  which 
Gerans  did  not  catch.  But  Grerans  looked  attentively  at  his  face, 
and  said,  *  Dennis,  old  fellow,  you  are  out  of  humour  with  me. 
You  have  been  so  for  some  time  ;  you  have  avoided  me,  and  have 
answered  me  shortly.  By  the  Lord  !  if  we  are  not  friends  it  is  a 
pity — close  neighbours,  and  meeting  each  other  daily;  not  so 
only,  but  brothers-in-law.  Come,  Dennis,  sit  down  on  that  stone, 
and  tell  me  how  I  have  offended  you.' 

26—2 
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Penhalligan's  face  darkened.  His  brows  drew  together.  Instead 
of  complying  with  the  request  of  Gerans,  he  planted  himself  more 
firmly  where  he  stood,  with  one  foot  on  the  path,  the  other  on  a 
stone,  and  folded  his  arms,  the  pistol  thrust  forth  out  of  his  right, 
pointing  behind  him  towards  the  crags  of  Cardue.  He  made  no 
other  answer  to  Gerans. 

'  Well ! '  said  the  latter,  *  this  is  not  the  best  of  fellowship. 
However,'  he  sighed,  '  I  have  no  complaint  to  make  against  you  ; 
it  is  you  who  have  occasion  against  us.  That  is  why  I  am  here 
now,  Dennis.  That  is  what  I  want  to  speak  about.  I  have  been 
thinking  a  great  deal  of  late  about  your  sister,  and  I  see  that  she 
has  been  ungenerously,  even  cruelly,  treated  by  us.  I  ought  to 
have  seen  this  before.  I  did  see  it  in  a  vaporous  manner,  but  now 
I  see  it  all  sharp  and  clear  before  me.  I  have  leaned  too  much 
hitherto  on  my  father's  judgment,  and  taken  his  opinion  as 
infallible.  I  acknowledge  my  mistake.  A  man  must  think  for 
himself,  and  do  what  is  right  according  to  his  own  conscience,  not 
according  to  what  another  thinks  is  right.  That  has  been  my 
weakness,  but  I  see  it  now,  and  will  fight  against  it.  I  do  not 
like  to  resist  my  father,  I  do  not  like  to  suppose  he  can  be  wrong, 
but  still — it  is  inevitable  that  we  should  not  see  duties  alike.' 

*  To  what  does  this  preface  lead  ?  ' 

*  To  this,  Dennis.     I  have  resolved  to  let  all  the  world  know 
the  relationship  in  which  Loveday  stands  to  us.     It  is  all  very 
well  for  my  father  to  banish  her  for  a  twelvemonth  and  say  that 
he  will  take  a  year  to  decide  whether  he  will  acknowledge  her  or 
not.     I  acknowledge  her  as  my  sister.     I  have  a  voice  in  the 
matter  as  well  as  he.     I  have  a  conscience  which  tells  me  it  is  a 
shame  and  a  sin  to  conceal  this  any  longer,  and  to  impose  hard- 
ships on  poor  Loveday.     My  God  !  it  is  an  honour  to  us  to  have 
her  for  our  relative.     If  I  have  occasion  to  be  proud  of  anything, 
it  is  of  that.     She  is  a  noble  girl,  and  I  will  hold  up  my  head  at 
the  thought  that  she  is  my  sister.     I  think  I  esteem  her  even 
more  highly  than  do  you.' 

Dennis  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  said  nothing. 

'  I  have  had  a  passage  of  arms  with  my  father,'  continued 
Gerans,  '  about  another  matter,  in  which  he  was  in  the  wrong  and 
I  in  the  right,  and  to  my  astonishment  I  have  carried  my  point. 
We  differed  about  the  raising  of  a  thousand  pounds  on  the 
property,  and — will  you  believe  it  ? — after  a  hard  fight  he  gave  way, 
gave  way  all  at  once,  and  has  gone  over  to-day  to  Padstowe  about 
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the  money.  Now,  I  am  well  satisfied  that  Loveday  has  been  un- 
fairly dealt  with  by  us  Gaverocks.  It  all  began  with  Constantine.  I 
did  not  like  to  speak  against  him  when  I  thought  him  dead — that 
is,  not  at  first,  but  I  felt  that  he  had  acted  very  wrongfully  by 
her.  Now  I  do  not  mind  saying  this  plainly.  It  is  from  us  that 
expiation  should  come.  We  have  injured  Loveday,  not  Loveday 
us.  Constantine  trapped  her  into  a  clandestine  marriage,  and 
held  her  by  a  promise  of  silence  under  false  assurances ;  he  assured 
her  that  he  would  tell  his  father  about  their  union,  and  he  failed 
to  do  so.  Loveday  fulfilled  her  part  honourably,  Constantine 
betrayed  the  trust  she  had  placed  in  him.  This  is  clear  to  me 
now  as  Cardue  Point,  and  it  is  a  truth  not  tunnelled  through  and 
liable  to  be  broken  down  like  Cardue  Point.' 

Gerans  paused,  and  looked  up  at  Penhalligan.  The  same 
gloomy  frown  was  on  his  face ;  his  arms  were  folded  tight,  his 
hands  clenched,  his  lips  were  drawn  over  his  teeth,  and  were 
white. 

'  I  daresay  you  have  felt  that  we  have  used  you  badly,'  pur- 
sued Gerans.  '  I  consented  to  hold  my  tongue  because  Loveday 
urged  it.  But  I  ought  not  to  have  listened  to  her.  It  was  weak 
in  me  to  give  way.  That  you  have  resented  our  behaviour  I  am 
well  aware.  I  have  seen  how  you  have  drawn  away  from  me  and 
have  declined  my  friendship.  That  has  gone  to  my  heart,  and  I 
have  felt  it  the  more  because  I  knew  it  was  deserved.  Now, 
Dennis,  I  ask  your  pardon.  I  will  keep  silence  no  longer.  This 
very  evening  I  will  have  the  matter  out  with  my  father,  and 
Loveday  shall  have  right  done  her,  full,  and  immediate.  I  go 
over  to-morrow  to  Madam  Loveys  to  tell  her  everything,  and 
through  her  I  trumpet  the  truth  to  the  entire  neighbourhood.  It 
will  be  in  vain  for  my  father  to  oppose  me  ;  I  will  carry  through 
what  I  now  know  to  be  right.  But  that  is  not  all ;  there  is  more 
to  be  told,  only  not  yet.  You  must  have  patience,  Dennis,  and  in 
a  week  at  furthest  you  shall  hear  additional  news  which  will  sur- 
prise and  please  you.  Have  you  been  told  that  my  mother  has 
left  all  she  had  to  Loveday  ? ' 

'  No.     I  was  away  when  your  mother  was  buried.' 

*  She  has  left  her  four  hundred  pounds  in  cash,  and  two  thou- 
sand six  hundred  in  the  stocks.' 

Dennis  turned  and  looked  at  Gerans  with  surprise. 

'  It  is  true,'  said  Gerans  ;  '  my  father  is  executor,  and  has  the 
money  ready  for  Loveday  directly  she  is  found,  I  am  delighted 
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at  this,  and  it  will  help  to  reconcile  my  father  to  the  view  I 
take.' 

He  waited,  expecting  Penhalligan  to  say  something ;  as  he  did 
not,  Gerans  went  on,  with  increasing  eagerness  and  with  some 
emotion  :  *  There,  Dennis !  You  know  now  that  I  will  do  all  that 
is  honourable  and  just  towards  your  sister.  It  has  not  been  done 
before  this  because  I  have  been — yes,  I  will  confess  it — a  coward. 
I  gave  way  to  my  father  in  everything,  without. weighing  my  own 
responsibility.  You  may  believe  me,  Dennis,  when  I  assure  you 
that  I  have  been  brought  to  see  my  weakness,  and  to  make  this 
confession,  by  having  suffered  in  a  way  you  do  not  know,  but  which 
has  been  very  cutting  to  me.  I  have  had  to  undergo  punishment, 
and  my  sentence  is  not  yet  worked  out ;  however,  I  will  bear  it, 
and  do  better.  Now  give  me  your  hand,  Dennis,  old  fellow,  and 
let  us  be  best  friends  again.' 

He  stood  up  from  the  rock  on  which  he  had  been  sitting  and 
held  out  his  hand  towards  the  surgeon. 

*  Take  it  away,'  said  Dennis,  hoarsely,  '  I  am  not  a  hypocrite. 
I  will  not   promise   what   I    cannot  give.'      He   quivered   with 
emotion.     He  saw  that  by  striking  Gerans  in  the  chest  he  could 
upset  him   over  the    edge  of  the  rock,   and  that  then   Gerans 
would  fall  down  the  steep  cliff  and  be  broken  in  every  bone. 

Gerans  looked  at  him  with  surprise.  '  Dennis,'  he  said, 
gravely,  '  no  one,  not  even  my  deadliest  enemy,  would  have  offered 
me  his  hand  and  asked  pardon,  and  been  refused.' 

*  How  do  you  know  that  I  am  not  your  deadliest  enemy  ?  '  cried 
Dennis  in  a  sudden  outburst  of  hate  and  rage. 

*  My  enemy  ! — and   yet   you   saved   my  life  ? '  said  Gerans, 
shaking  his  head. 

*  Cursed,  cursed  to  all  eternity  be  the  moment  in  which  I  did 
that ! '  exclaimed  Dennis,  in  a  paroxysm  of  jealousy  and  fury.    '  I 
hate  myself  for  having  done  it.     Go  along  with  you,  I  tell  you, 
go  whilst  you  may.     Beware  of  me  !    I  am  dangerous  !     There  is 
no  more  room  on  earth  for  you  and  me.' 

His  words,  his  face,  the  twitching  of  his  hands,  one  of  which 
held  the  deadly  weapon,  showed  a  conflict  of  dread  and  desperation 
in  his  heart. 

Gerans  looked  him  firmly,  questioningly,  in  the  eyes.  Dennis 
turned  his  face  away.  He  could  not  meet  his  look.  Then  Gerans 
reseated  himself  on  the  stone,  and  hid  his  face  in  his  hands. 

After  a  few  minutes  of  mutual  silence,  Gerans  said,  in  a  voice 
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that  shook,  *  Dennis,  you  do  not  bear  me  this  hatred  on  account 
of  your  sister? ' 

The  answer  of  Penhalligan  was  a  groan. 

What  was  there  in  the  tone  of  this  utterance  that  made  Gerans 
look  at  his  companion  with  a  face  that  grew  cold  and  livid  with 
horror  ?  The  secret  of  Dennis's  soul  was  revealed  by  that  moan. 
The  truth  was  disclosed  by  it  to  Gerans.  If  Dennis  loved  Rose, 
then,  indeed,  all  hope  of  reconciliation  was  over. 

He  stood  slowly  up,  and  without  another  word  went  up  the 
path  towards  the  coombe.  He  must  be  alone  with  the  anguish  and 
terror  that  tossed  and  tore  in  his  heart. 

His  silence  and  his  departure  showed  Dennis  that  his  love  had 
been  discovered.  The  die  was  cast.  Never  again  could  he  and 
Gerans  meet.  He  could  no  more  go  up  to  Towan  and  see  Rose. 
If  he  had  thrust  Gerans  over  the  precipice,  even  then,  when  the 
truth  burst  on  him,  and  he  was  stunned  with  the  discovery,  the 
riddle  would  have  been  solved,  Rose  have  been  free,  and  himself 
on  the  way  to  happiness  ;  but  when,  for  the  second  time,  the  life 
of  his  rival  had  been  in  his  power,  he  had  not  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity. '  Woe  be  to  him  if  he  gives  me  a  third  chance ! '  exclaimed 
Dennis. 

Then  he  descended  the  steep  path  to  the  bay.  He  would  pace 
the  sand,  and  consider  his  course.  The  image  of  Rose  stood  before 
him,  in  her  pretty  white  dress  with  a  blue  sash,  her  golden  hair, 
her  forget-me-not  blue  eyes  full  of  sparkle,  as  she  stood  before 
him  in  the  glade  carpeted  with  dead  leaves,  holding  the  four-leafed 
shamrock,  and  bidding  him  not  despair.  He  flamed  at  the  vision. 
His  blood  went  in  scalding  waves  through  his  arteries.  She  was 
not  happy ;  she  could  not  be  happy  with  Gerans,  because  she 
loved  him,  Dennis.  He  fancied  he  heard  her  voice  above  the 
swash  of  the  rising  tide,  that  lapped  the  sand,  and  stroked  it,  and 
withdrew,  to  lap  again, 'Save  me!  release  me!  Dennis!'  He 
fancied  her  extending  her  delicate  arms  towards  him,  love  and 
longing  on  her  red  lips,  in  her  gleaming  eyes. 

What  salvation  was  possible  for  Rose  ?  None  save  through 
the  death  of  Gerans,  and  twice  had  he  put  from  him  the  chance 
of  freeing  her  without  grasping  it. 

The  sun  was  hot ;  fevered  with  his  thoughts,  teased  with  the 
roughness  of  the  beach,  that  was  cut  through  with  vertical  reefs 
of  slate,  he  looked  for  shade,  where  he  could  rest  and  be  cool. 
He  stood  by  the  projecting  portion  of  the  slate  ledge  that  ran  some 
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way  into  the  Porthiern  tunnel.  He  mounted  the  ledge.  In  the 
gloom  and  chill  of  the  Iron  Gate  he  would  sit  and  think  what  was 
to  be  done.  He  crept  along  the  shelf,  and  suddenly — confronted 
the  man  he  hated. 

The  gulls  in  Nantsillan  Cove  were  startled  by  a  report — it 
sounded  like  that  of  a  gun — from  the  depths  of  Porthiern,  and  the 
echo  was  caught  and  beaten  back  by  the  cliff  opposite.  Then 
Cardue  took  the  echo,  and  flung  it  back  at  Sillan  Head.  And 
so  the  opposite  crags  played  ball  with  the  report,  till  it  grew  so 
faint  and  small  that  they  threw  it  away. 

The  reverberations  were  not  done  when  a  man  rushed  out  of 
the  cave,  leaped  from  the  shelf,  and  crossed  the  sands  hastily 
towards  the  path  to  Nantsillan. 


CHAPTER  LVII. 

ANOTHER  SHOT. 

'  HERE  I  am,'  said  old  Gaverock,  bustling  into  the  hall,  with  his 
coat  tails  pinned  forward,  his  riding  whip  in  hand,  his  top-boots 
on  his  feet.  '  Back  for  dinner  after  all.  I  rode  right  on  end  into 
Padstowe,  went  into  the  bank,  settled  my  business,  and  here  I  am 
again.  Eose,  all  is  settled  famously.  Con  shall  have  a  hundred 
pounds  to  start  with,  and  as  soon  as  he  gets  to  Barbadoes,  or 
Jericho,  or  Botany  Bay — wherever  it  is  that  he  intends  to  set  up, 
then  he  shall  have  nine  hundred.  I've  not  a  word  to  say  against 
Gerans  for  sticking  up  to  me  as  he  did  last  night.  If  a  man  has 
an  opinion,  let  him  flourish  it,  and  not  throw  it  away.  I  respect 
him  for  it.  Gerans  will  be  a  man  yet.  Where  is  he,  Rose  ?  The 
bell  has  rung.  I  heard  it  as  I  came  along  the  down.  Heigh ! 
some  one,  ring  the  house-bell  again.  The  boys  are  out  in  the 
stable-yard  may  be,  and  so  engrossed  in  the  horses  that  they 
cannot  hear.  In  my  time  I  was  always  hearty  for  my  dinner, 
never  missed  a  meal,  and  was  first  in  my  place  at  table.  Ring 
the  bell !  But,  Rose,  we  will  begin.  I  wait  for  no  man.  What 
is  it  ?  Roast  mutton  ?  ' 

The  Squire  was  in  good  spirits  ;  he  talked  incessantly  during 
dinner,  interrupting  his  conversation  at  intervals  to  inquire  after 
Gerans  and  Constantine.  It  appeared  to  Rose  that  he  had  come 
round  to  the  opinion  of  his  eldest  son  about  giving  Constantine 
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the  large  sum  asked  for  him,  but  he  did  not  like  to  admit  it ;  he 
pretended  that  he  yielded  because  the  real  person  to  be  pinched 
would  be  Gerans,  not  himself,  and  that  he  could  not  stand  in  the 
way  of  a  man  nipping  his  finger  in  a  door,  if  he  chose  wilfully  to 
nip  it. 

Eose  did  not  share  the  old  man's  spirits  ;  she  had  been  so  much 
disturbed  by  Constan tine's  insolence  in  the  morning,  and  by  the 
rude  awakening  of  her  conscience  that  had  resulted  from  it,  that 
she  was  depressed,  and,  although  she  would  not  admit  it  to  herself, 
uneasy  at  the  absence  of  her  husband.  Gerans  had  gone  to  speak 
in  private  about  some  serious  matter  to  Dennis.  Was  she  the 
subject  of  their  talk  ?  Would  she  be  the  occasion  of  a  quarrel? 
Had  she  by  her  folly  nourished  the  hopeless  passion  of  Dennis, 
and  alienated  from  her  the  heart  of  Gerans  ?  Her  eyes  were  red 
with  tears,  but  the  Squire  did  not  observe  this. 

'  Run,'  said  she  to  one  of  the  servants,  '  run  to  Nantsillan,  and 
inquire  if  Mr.  Gerans  has  been  there.' 

The  messenger  returned  to  say  that  Mr.  Gerans  had  been 
there  in  the  morning,  and  had  gone  after  Mr.  Penhalligan,  and 
that  neither  had  returned. 

After  dinner  the  old  man  went  out  to  inspect  some  buildings 
that  were  being  repaired  at  the  back,  and  to  see  that  his  cob  had 
eaten  her  oats  and  was  properly  groomed. 

Rose  went  to  her  room.  She  was  restless.  She  looked  at  her 
face  in  the  glass,  and  was  shocked  to  see  how  pale  she  was  and 
how  red  about  the  eyes.  She  soused  her  face  well  with  fresh 
water,  and,  to  distract  her  attention  from  her  self-reproaches, 
changed  her  gown. 

The  room  was  hot,  and  she  could  not  breathe.  She  put  on 
her  hat  and  went  out  to  walk  on  the  down,  and  fill  her  lungs 
with  sea-air— and  to  look  for  Gerans. 

'  Where  are  you  going  ?  '  shouted  the  Squire.  He  was  outside 
the  calves'  house,  ordering  a  portion  of  the  wall  to  be  rebuilt. 
'  Going  to  hunt  after  your  husband  ?  Don't  you  have  any  fears 
about  him,  he  and  Con  have  probably  gone  fishing.' 

She  went  on,  in  the  direction  of  Nantsillan  cove,  over  the 
track  taken  by  Constantine  that  morning.  She  had  no  intention 
of  descending  the  dangerous  path.  She  purposed  looking  out 
seaward,  on  the  chance  of  getting  a  sight  of  Gerans  and  Constantine 
in  a  boat.  * 

Suddenly,  Dennis  Penhalligan  stood  before  her.  He  came 
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abruptly  on  her  from  the  steep  ascent.  Rose's  heart  leaped  and 
stood  still  when  she  saw  that  he  was  alone.  He  did  not  seem  to 
observe  her  at  first.  His  hat  was  drawn  over  his  eyes  and  his 
step  was  uncertain.  When  he  heard  her  call  his  name  he  looked 
at  her  with  eyes  the  expression  of  which  frightened  her. 

'  Mr.  Penhalligan  ! '  she  cried,  '  for  pity's  sake  tell  me,  where 
is  my  husband  ?  ' 

His  eyes  flashed,  then  faded.  He  seemed  like  a  man  who  was 
recovering  from  a  swoon,  who  did  not  know  where  he  was  and 
who  was  addressing  him.  He  opened  his  mouth  to  speak,  but 
only  an  unintelligible  murmur  issued  from  it.  Rose  was  seriously 
alarmed.  His  manner  was  enough  to  startle  her,  her  conscience 
sufficiently  aroused  to  warn  her  of  danger.  In  her  fear  she 
grasped  his  wrist,  she  shook  him,  and  said  : 

'  Tell  me,  tell  me,  where  is  Grerans  ?  ' 

Then  he  seemed  to  recover  himself.  His  eyebrows  drew 
together,  and  his  eyes  kindled.  He  looked  at  her  with  a  search- 
ing glance,  and  asked  in  a  low  tone,  '  Am  I  his  keeper  ?  What 
do  I  care  for  him  ?  ' 

Rose  let  go  her  hold.  She  turned  deadly  pale  and  trembled. 
Her  heart  stood  still.  She  looked  at  him  with  terror,  afraid  to 
ask  more.  His  eyes  fell.  He  remained  before  her  with  his  head 
sunk,  and  his  nervous  hand  clutching  at  something  in  his  breast 
pocket. 

'  Dennis,'  said  Rose,  '  where  is  he  ? ' 

'  You  do  not  love  him,  why  then  do  you  ask  ?  '  he  said,  in  a 
hoarse  whisper. 

Then  she  laid  hold  of  him,  fiercely,  frantically,  with  a  hand  on 
each  shoulder  ;  '  Dennis  !  tell  me  !  Have  you  seen  him  ?  What 
has  happened  ?  Where  is  he  ?  ' 

'  Let  me  go,'  answered  he,  sullenly,  '  Gerans  will  trouble  you 
no  more.  He  has  fallen— down  the  rocks — into  the  sea — is  dead.' 

Then  Rose  uttered  a  scream,  shriller  than  the  cry  of  the  sea- 
gulls. '  You  have  killed  him — murderer ! ' 

She  was  staggering  forward  to  the  cliff  edge,  unconscious 
whither  she  went,  when  he  caught  her,  and  said  in  a  deep,  hoarse, 
vibrating  tone : 

'  Why  do  you  cry  ?     You  did  not  love  him.' 

'  I — I  not  love  him  ! '  She  wrung  her  hands  over  her  head  in 
the  air.  '  0  Gerans  !  dear  husband  !  my  dearest  love  !  my  only 
love  !  It  is  not  true ;  you  are  not  dead  ! ' 
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'  Rose  ! — you  love  me.' 

She  thrust  him  away  with  a  cry  of  horror,  and,  turning,  ran 
home,  threw  herself  before  her  father-in-law  on  her  knees  and 
cried :  '  He  is  dead  !  He  is  dead  !  He  has  been  murdered !  0  my 
God,  have  mercy  on  me  !  0  my  God,  forgive  me  ! ' 

But  when  she  had  turned  from  Penhalligan,  with  a  look  and  cry 
of  loathing,  she  heard  a  laugh  behind  her,  a  laugh  the  like  of  which 
she  never  had  heard  before,  the  sound  of  which  in  all  her  after 
life  she  never  forgot.  The  laugh  proceeded  from  Dennis.  He 
had  committed  murder,  and  Rose  loved  the  murdered  man.  His 
ill  fate  pursued  him  to  the  last.  Fate  played  a  hideous  game 
with  him,  and  mocked  him  to  the  end.  Rose  loved  Gerans,  had 
loved  him  all  along,  and  had  not  cared  for  him— Dennis.  She 
had  coquetted  with  him,  but  had  reserved  for  him  no  place  in  her 
heart.  With  this  torturing  thought  gnawing  at  his  brain  he 
reached  his  cottage. 

' Please  sir,' said  little  Ruth,  'will  you  have  some  dinner? 
There  be  cold  roast  beef  and  pickled  cauliflower.' 

He  started,  and  left  the  house  again.  He  must  be  alone  now. 
He  staggered  up  the  coombe  till  he  came  to  the  spot  where  the 
floor  of  dead  leaves  lay,  now  as  of  old — the  place  where  Rose  had 
bidden  him  not  despair.  He  moved  like  a  piece  of  clockwork. 
From  the  moment  that  he  saw  the  white  face  of  Gerans  before 
him  in  the  Iron  Gate,  and  fired  at  him,  to  the  moment  that  he 
met  Rose  on  the  cliffs,  he  remembered  nothing.  He  had  seen 
Gerans,  struck  by  his  ball,  totter  back,  and  fall  from  the  ledge  of 
rock  into  the  water  below,  a  dark  pool  left  by  the  ebbed  tide, 
which  the  rising  tide  was  replenishing. 

Murderer  !  That  word  uttered  by  Rose  hammered  in  his  ear, 
and  would  not  cease.  He  had  committed  a  murder.  For  what 
end  ?  To  break  the  heart  of  Rose,  and  to  cover  his  soul  with  an 
indelible  stain.  Whether  brought  to  justice  or  not  mattered 
nothing — the  self-reproach,  the  consciousness  of  guilt  would  never 
leave  him,  night  or  day. 

Dead  !  Gerans  dead !  In  the  stupefaction  that  followed  the 
first  outbreak  of  horror,  this  was  all  that  Rose  could  repeat.  She 
felt  everything  spin  about  her.  She  ran  into  the  hall,  without 
purpose,  without  knowing  whither  she  went,  and  fell  on  her 
knees,  with  her  hands  pressed  to  her  brow,  rocking  herself  in  a 
stunned  state,  in  which  she  could  think  of  nothing.  She  moaned, 
and  the  tears  ran  over  her  cheeks,  her  brain  was  bursting,  her 
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heart  was  contracted  with  a  spasm  of  pain.  So  old  Gaverock 
found  her.  What  was  the  meaning  of  her  alarm?  What  occasion 
had  she  for  her  fear  ?  Why  did  she  frighten  him  without  cause  ? 
As  he  spoke  he  seemed  to  be  turning  about  the  piercing  sword 
that  had  penetrated  to  her  heart,  and  with  every  turn  a  fresh  gash 
was  made.  She  screamed  with  pain. 

'  Rose,  be  rational,'  said  the  Squire.  l  Dead  !  Murdered  !  How 
dead  ?  By  whom  murdered  ?  ' 

'  He  is  dead  ;  I  know  it,'  cried  Rose.  '  Murdered  by  Dennis 
Penhalligan.' 

'  This  is  nonsense,'  said  the  old  man.  f  Woman's  exaggeration 
and  irrational  jumping  to  conclusions.  Why  do  you  say  this  ? 
Give  me  a  reason.  Have  you  seen  Gerans  ?  How  do  you  know  he 
is  dead  ?  What  grounds  have  you  for  your  charge  ?  Because  he 
did  not  return  to  dinner  you  have  worked  yourself  into  hysterics. 
That  is  it.  I  know  women.' 

Eose  somewhat  recovered  her  senses  when  thus  catechised. 
What  would  she  not  have  given  now  to  be  able  to  say  that  she 
had  no  grounds  for  believing  that  Dennis  had  killed  her  husband, 
no  grounds  for  supposing  that  he  bore  him  enmity !  She,  she 
herself  was  the  cause  of  the  crime ;  her  vanity,  which  craved  for 
flattery,  and  which  was  pleased  with  alluring  to  her  such  a  man 
as  Dennis.  She,  she  herself  had  murdered  Gerans.  She  had 
inflamed  the  heart  of  Penhalligan  against  him.  She  was  as  guilty 
of  his  death  as  if  she  had  murdered  him  with  her  own  hand. 
Then  there  surged  up  in  her  memory  the  recollection  of  her 
unkindness  to  Gerans,  the  coldness  with  which  she  had  met  his 
overtures,  the  bitterness  with  which  she  had  reproached  him.  'I 
know  he  is  dead.  Dennis  Penhalligan  told  me  so,'  was  all  she  could 
say  to  her  father-in-law.  Old  Gaverock  was  angry  with  her  tears,  im- 
patient with  the  difficulty  of  getting  a  statement  out  of  her  mouth. 

'I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it,'  he  said.  'Women  like  to 
imagine  disasters,  and  enjoy  a  squeal  over  them,  knowing  that 
there  is  nothing  at  the  bottom.  I'll  go  to  Penhalligan,  and  learn 
from  him  what  this  means.'  Then  he  strode  out  of  the  house. 

Rose  remained  where  she  was,  a  prey  to  despair  and  self- 
reproach.  She  threw  herself  in  a  chair,  and  wept  and  prayed,  and 
beat  her  head.  The  servants  heard  her,  and  peeped  in  at  the 
door,  and  whispered ;  then  one  of  the  oldest  ventured  in  and 
spoke  to  her,  and  asked  what  was  the  matter,  was  she  ill  ?  She 
had  better  have  a  drop  of  brandy, 
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'Go  away!  Leave  me  alone!  I  am  not  ill!"  She  started 
erect  on  her  knees,  and  thrust  the  woman  away  with  her  right 
hand,  with  the  left  in  her  hair,  which  was  dishevelled,  and  falling 
about  her  neck.  She  was  as  one  mad,  mad  with  the  agony  of 
remorse.  The  servant-maid  withdrew ;  but  Rose  could  not  remain 
where  she  was,  with  the  girls  talking  about  her,  peering  in,  and 
volunteering  advice.  She  stood  up,  went  out  of  the  porch  door, 
and  tottered  along  the  path  towards  Nantsillan. 

Hark !  a  shot.  She  shrank  in  all  her  muscles  and  nerves  at 
the  sound. 

Half  an  hour  passed.  She  had  staggered  to  the  garden  wall, 
and  was  leaning  against  that,  looking  along  the  path,  waiting  for 
the  return  of  her  father-in-law.  That  half-hour  to  her  went 
creeping  along  as  if  each  minute  were  an  hour. 

Presently  she  saw  Hender  Gaverock  rise  from  the  coombe  and 
come  slowly  along  the  way  towards  her.  She  tried  to  leave  the 
wall  and  go  to  meet  him,  but  her  knees  yielded  under  her  weight. 
She  was  constrained  to  await  him  there.  One  look  at  his  altered 
countenance  sufficed  to  convince  her  that  her  worst  fears  were 
well  founded.  She  had  lost  Gerans  for  ever.  The  face  of  the  old 
Squire  was  grey  as  ashes. 

'  I  cannot  ask  any  questions  of  Dennis  Penhalligan,'  he  said, 
in  a  low  tone.  '  He  has  shot  himself  through  the  heart.' 


CHAPTER  LVIII. 

ON   FOUR   OARS. 

THE  old  man  said  no  more.  He  went  past  Rose,  towards  the 
house.  Rose's  tears  dried  in  her  eyes.  She  crept  after  her 
father-in-law,  supporting  herself  against  the  brick  garden  wall 
till  she  came  to  the  spot  where  Dennis  had  stood  the  evening 
before,  watching  her  through  the  window.  Vividly  did  she  now 
see  him,  as  he  looked  at  her  with  his  burning  eyes.  She  cried 
out  with  fear.  She  fled  from  the  spot,  and  stumbled  over  the 
porch  steps.  Dennis  was  dead  also.  Dead — by  his  own  act. 
Her  guilt  became  deeper,  blacker,  more  hideous  ! 

No  one  in  Towan  noticed  her.  There  was  commotion  there. 
Old  Gaverock  was  sending  the  men  out  to  look  for  Gerans — or 
his  body ;  and  one  fellow  rode  away  towards  Padstowe,  with  loose 
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rein,  to  summon  the  old  drunken  doctor,  and  another  ran  off  to 
the  farm  nearest  Nantsillan,  to  get  aid  for  removing  the  body  of 
Penhalligan  from  the  glade  to  his  house. 

Eose  crouched  on  the  steps,  holding  to  a  granite  ball  that 
ornamented  the  low  wall  that  enclosed  them.  Her  shame  was 
more  than  she  could  bear.  For  some  time  she  could  not  cry,  but 
at  last  the  tears  began  to  flow  again,  and  as  they  flowed  they 
washed  away  all  the  false  colours  with  which  she  had  disguised 
to  herself  the  relations  in  which  she  had  stood  to  Dennis,  colours 
painted  on  with  the  hand  of  discontent,  vanity,  and  weakness. 
She  knew  her  guilt.  She  could  no  longer  excuse  her  conduct,  and 
the  breath  of  death  blew  away  all  the  ashes  which  had  overlain 
and  threatened  to  choke  the  glowing  embers  of  her  real  love  for 
Gerans. 

Hitherto  Eose  had  lived  in  a  dream  of  pleasure  and  self- 
confidence.  Now  she  was  rudely  awakened  to  see  the  ruin  that 
her  thoughtlessness  had  brought  on  herself  and  others. 

Squire  Gaverock  went  out  with  his  men,  and  searched  the 
shore  of  Sandy  Mouth  and  Nantsillan  Cove  in  vain.  They  ran 
out  the  boats  and  explored  the  rocks  where  they  rose  out  of  the 
sea.  They  could  find  no  trace  of  the  presence  of  Gerans,  alive  or 
dead.  After  a  search  of  some  hours  the  Squire  came  home.  He 
bade  his  men  continue  their  examination  of  the  coast ;  he  returned 
to  inquire  if  any  tidings  of  his  lost  son  had  reached  Towan  during 
his  absence.  He  found  that  none  had. 

Then  he  entered  his  study,  and  threw  himself  into  his  chair, 
to  consider  what  was  to  be  done.  He  passed  his  hand  over  his 
eyes  and  brow,  and  the  hand  shook  as  he  did  so.  However  often 
he  made  this  movement  he  was  unable  to  brush  away  the  picture 
of  Dennis  lying  on  the  mat  of  russet  autumn  leaves,  cemented 
together  with  the  rain  and  rot  of  winter,  with  a  pistol  falling  from 
his  lifeless  hand,  and  the  blood^  clotted  on  his  breast  over  the 
heart. 

"Would  Penhalligan  have  destroyed  himself  had  Eose's  accusa- 
tion been  unfounded?  This  question  insisted  on  being  answered, 
but  he  strove  to  put  the  question  away  from  him.  Why  had 
Eose  accused  him  ?  Was  it  only  because  Dennis  had  informed 
her  of  the  death  of  her  husband,  or  did  some  dreadful  mystery 
lurk  behind  this  into  which  he  dare  not  look  ?  The  old  man's 
mouth  quivered,  as  did  his  hand.  One  dark  mystery  after 
another  stole  through  his  thoughts,  unexplained,  which  he 
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feared  to  attempt  to  solve.  A  tide  was  rising  and  surrounding 
him,  and  each  wave  that  leaped  higher  was  more  threatening  than 
the  last.  What  lay  before  him  ?  What  were  the  discoveries 
that  would  be  forced  on  him  ?  He  heard  Rose's  foot  in  the  hall. 
He  would  not  go  out  to  her.  He  would  not  speak  to  her.  He 
shrank  from  even  looking  at  her.  To  what  extent  was  she 
responsible  for  what  had  taken  place  ?  He  dared  not  ask  her,  or 
ask  himself? 

The  ambition  of  his  life  was  at  an  end.  In  one  moment  his 
pride,  his  desire,  were  broken  down.  His  hopes,  his  ambitions, 
had  been  centred  in  his  son,  and  lay  dead  with  him. 

Suddenly  he  started  back  in  his  chair,  and  ran  it  against  the 
bookcase,  and  sat  staring  at  the  drawer  of  his  table.  The  drawer 
had  been  tampered  with.  There  were  marks  on  it  that  an  effort 
had  been  made  to  open  it,  and  that  the  lock  had  been  broken. 
He  stood  up  and  put  his  hand  to  the  drawer.  It  opened  readily. 
The  lock  was  torn  off,  the  mahogany  bruised.  The  money  was 
gone.  Purse  and  pocket-book — the  purse  with  the  gold,  the 
pocket-book  with  the  notes — all  were  gone. 

Who  was  the  robber  ?  Had  this  robbery  any  connection  with 
the  loss  of  Oferans  and  the  self-destruction  of  Penhalligan  ?  The 
number  of  questions  rising  before  the  old  man's  mind  and 
demanding  replies  was  growing  and  becoming  bewildering.  He 
was  led  from  darkness  to  deeper  darkness,  into  night  profound. 

His  mind  went  at  once  to  Constantine.  That  Gerans  had 
taken  the  money  did  not  suggest  itself  to  him.  That  Dennis  had 
done  so,  been  caught  in  the  act  by  Gferans,  that  Dennis  had  killed 
him  to  conceal  his  theft,  and  then,  finding  he  could  not  escape, 
had  shot  himself,  was  a  possible  solution.  But  then,  where  was 
Constantine  ?  Why  was  he  away  ?  Why  had  not  signs  of  him 
been  seen  ?  The  brothers  had  not  gone  out  boating  together. 
Every  boat  that  belonged  to  Towan  was  in  its  place.  Where  was 
Constantine  to  give  them  some  information  about  Gerans?  Thenx 
suddenly,  it  occurred  to  the  old  man  that  if  Penhalligan  had 
taken  the  money,  the  purse  and  note-book  would  be  found  011 
him.  He  ought  to  have  remained  by  the  corpse  and  examined 
the  pockets.  But  he  had  been  too  alarmed  and  anxious  to  find 
Gerans  to  consider  that;  besides,  when  Dennis  was  discovered, 
the  Squire  had  no  suspicion  that  the  money  was  taken. 

Where  was  Constantine  ?  Constantine  had  wanted  the  money. 
He  was  impatient  to  have  it  at  once;  he  had  refused  to  stay 
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more  than  a  day.  There  was  a  mystery  about  Constantine.  lie 
had  darkly  hinted  that  he  was  in  danger  of  arrest  for  some  crime. 
The  Squire  had  put  this  from  him  as  an  attempt  to  extort  the 
money  from  him  by  playing  on  his  family  pride.  But  now  he 
began  to  fear  that  there  was  some  truth  in  the  threat.  Con- 
stantine had  taken  money  elsewhere,  or  forged  a  name.  That 
would  explain  both  his  reticence  and  his  eagerness  to  get  away. 
He  had  not  told  his  parents  that  he  was  alive  because  he  wished 
it  to  be  thought  generally  that  he  was  dead,  and  that  so  his 
guilt  might  not  be  disclosed.  By  some  means  it  had  been  found 
out  that  he  was  not  dead,  and  he  had  come  home  to  be  helped  to 
escape  from  the  country,  and  now  that  this  help  had  been 
delayed  he  had  taken  the  money  from  his  father's  drawer,  and 
gone.  Perhaps  this  was  the  story  of  Constantine,  the  old 
man  thought,  with  a  flush  on  his  brow,  and  with  clenched 
hands. 

But — what  had  this  to  do  with  the  disappearance  of  Gerans 
and  the  suicide  of  Dennis  ?  Time  alone  could  solve  these  riddles. 
Then  a  fresh  horror  came  on  him,  and  made  him  gasp.  If  Gerans 
were  dead,  then  his  estate,  and  the  representation  of  the  family, 
the  headship  of  the  Gaverocks — Toujours  sans  tache — would  de- 
volve on  Constantine,  on  this  runagate,  this  wretch  who  robbed 
his  own  father  and  wife,  who  was  flying  from  justice !  What 
would  become  of  Towan  in  the  hands  of  an  unprincipled  scoundrel, 
who  dare  not  show  his  face  in  England  ?  .  He  groaned.  He  would 
have  paid  out  his  heart's  blood  to  the  last  drop  cheerfully  at  that 
moment,  if  with  it  he  could  redeem  Gerans  from  death.  He  com- 
pared the  two  brothers,  so  strangely  alike  in  face  and  build ;  and 
now  a  flame  of  real  love  flashed  up  through  the  thick  crust  of 
pride  that  he  had  suffered  to  grow  over  his  heart.  Gerans  had 
always  been  an  obedient,  amiable  son,  had  never  given  him  annoy- 
ance, had  been  ever  upright,  and  true  and  manly. 

He  had  not  treated  Gerans  properly  ;  he  had  exacted  from  him 
submission  with  despotic  authority,  he  had  not  considered  his 
years,  and  that  he  ought  to  have  taken  him  into  counsel,  and 
listened  to  his  opinion.  He  saw  by  the  unselfishness  of  Gerans, 
with  which  he  had  stood  forth  on  behalf  of  his  brother,  that  his 
heart  was  good  to  the  core  ;  he  saw  by  the  pertinacity  with  which 
he  held  to  his  determination,  that  he  was  bold  where  he  felt  he 
was  right.  A  feeling  of  pride  at  the  recognition  of  the  merits  of 
Gerans  woke  up  in  the  old  man's  soul,  and  now  the  tears  began 
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to  trickle  down  his  cheeks,  from  eyes  that  had  not  been  thus 
moistened  since  childhood. 

Alas !  no  tears,  no  love,  no  recognition,  would  bring  back  the 
dead. 

Squire  Gaverock  went  to  Nantsillan.  He  put  on  his  roughest 
manner  to  disguise  his  emotion.  He  found  the  house  overrun 
with  the  curious  ;  no  one  was  in  authority,  everyone  had  as  much 
right  there  as  another.  He  drove  them  all  out  except  the 
farmer's  wife,  Mrs.  Jemima  Josse,  and  the  charwoman,  and  old 
Mary  Tregothnan,  who  undertook  to  lay  the  body  out ;  all  the 
gentlefolks  liked  her  to  lay  them  out,  she  explained,  she  did  make 
such  pretty  corpses  of  them.  Then  he  inquired  whether  any 
money  had  been  found  in  the  pockets  of  the  dead  man,  any  purse, 
any  note-books.  Yes,  a  leather  purse  had  been  found  that  con- 
tained a  few  shillings.  Farmer  Josse  had  taken  charge  of  that  as 
he  was  constable.  Yes,  there  had  been  discovered  one  note-book ; 
it  was  produced,  and  the  Squire  saw  it  was  the  surgeon's  pocket 
register  of  his  visits  and  the  maladies  of  the  patients  visited. 
Mr.  Gaverock  made  strict  inquiries,  and  had  no  occasion  to  doubt 
that  this  was  all.  The  constable,  Mr.  Josse,  had  been  on  the  spot 
when  the  body  was  moved,  and  had  seen  and  taken  note  of  every- 
thing the  pockets  contained.  The  Squire  placed  Mrs.  Josse 
in  charge.  She  was  an  old  servant  of  Towan,  her  husband  a 
tenant ;  Nantsillan  was  the  property  of  the  Gaverocks,  and  Squire 
Hender  was  Justice  of  the  Peace.  He  was  accordingly  obeyed 
promptly. 

Then  he  returned  to  Towan.  As  his  face  was  directed  home- 
ward the  stern  and  rough  expression  deserted  it,  and  it  became 
haggard  and  distressed. 

'  Any  news  ? '  he  asked. 

There  were  none. 

'  Where  is  Mrs.  Eose  ?  ' 

'  Please  your  honour,  her  's  upstairs,  a-locked  into  the  bed- 
room, a-crying  like  blazes.  Us  have  took  her  up  some  tea  and 
toast,  but  her  won't  touch  it.' 

'  Go,  someone,  upstairs,  and  tell  her  to  come  to  me  into  the 
study.  Tell  her  I  insist  on  her  obedience.' 

He  went  into  the  library  and  cast  himself  into  the  chair. 

In  a  few  moments  Eose  entered,  so  changed  in  face  and 
manner  that  the  Squire  looked  at  her  for  some  time  with  surprise 
without  speaking. 
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*  Rose,'  said  he  at  last,  '  are  you  now  sufficiently  composed  to 
answer  questions  in  a  rational  manner  ?  ' 

She  looked  up  at  him.  He  thought  her  eyes  filled  her  face, 
so  large  were  they,  so  shrunk  was  her  fresh  and  rounded  cheeks. 
Her  lips  moved,  but  she  could  not  speak.  The  lips  had  lost  their 
cherry  redness. 

*  Rose,'  he  said,  '  tell  me  everything  you  know,  everything 
that  can  help  me  to  understand  what  has  happened.     There  is 
something  behind  this  to  which  I  cannot  get,  and  which  you,  per- 
haps, may  disclose.' 

*  I  will  tell  you  everything,'  she  answered  slowly,  then  paused 
to  gather  up  her  courage  and  strength  for  the  avowal. 

In  that  pause  she  and  the  old  man  heard  a  step  on  the  hall 
floor  that  they  knew,  and  held  their  breath. 

The  study  door  opened,  and  he  whom  they  believed  to  be  dead 
came  in. 

Squire  Gaverock  grasped  the  arms  of  his  chair,  and  half  rose 
from  it.  That  was  Gerans,  certainly,  before  him,  and  not  his 
ghost,  though  Gerans  looking  pale  and  dejected.  Rose  uttered  a 
cry,  flew  to  his  breast,  and  threw  her  arms  round  him. 

'  Gerans !  Gerans  !  you  are  alive  ! ' 

Her  cry  was  as  full  of  joy  and  ecstacy  of  love  as  the  song  that 
breaks  from  the  throat  of  a  nightingale  on  a  still  spring  night. 
It  went  direct  to  the  heart  of  Gerans,  who  understood  its  meaning, 
and  he  put  his  arm  round  her,  and  held  her  to  his  beating  heart, 
whilst  with  the  other  hand  he  pressed  back  the  white  brow  that 
was  buried  in  his  bosom,  in  order  that  he  might  look  into  her  eyes. 
She  dared  not  yet  meet  his  steady,  inquiring  eyes,  and  she  shook 
her  head  from  his  hold,  and  laid  it  on  his  shoulder,  and  burst  into 
a  storm  of  tears. 

Old  Squire  Gaverock  held  out  his  hand.  '  So,  so — a  false 
alarm.  That  is  well.'  He  drew  a  long  breath.  'Women  are 
fools.  With  my  sixty-five  years,  golly !  I  ought  to  have  known 
better  than  believe  their  alarms.  Gerans,  we  thought  you  were 
dead.' 

'  I  am  alive  and  sound,'  answered  Gerans,  with  astonishment. 
'  This  is  not  the  first  time  I  have  absented  myself  from  dinner.' 

'  Where  is  Constantine  ?  ' 

*  Is  he  not  here  ?     I  have  not  seen  him.' 

*  Gerans,  where  did  you  part  from  Penhalligan  ?  ' 

*  At  the  waterfall  into  the  cove.' 
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'  What  had  you  to  do  with  him  ?  '  asked  the  Squire,  gravely. 
'  With  Dennis  ?  oh,  we  had  a  conversation.' 
'  And  an  altercation  ?  ' 

'  Not  on  my  side.     I  apologised  to  him  for  our  conduct  to 
Loveday.     I  shall  speak  about  that  presently.' 
'  Do  you  not  know  what  has  happened  ?  ' 

*  Happened  ? — to  him  ? — no.     I  parted  from  him  many  hours 
ago.' 

'Eose  charged  him  with  having  murdered  you,  and  he  has 
shot  himself.' 

Gerans  stared  at  his  father  with  horror  and  perplexity.  He 
became  pale  as  death,  whilst  Eose  clung  to  him  more  passionately. 
He  put  his  hand  over  his  eyes,  and  tried  to  collect  his  thoughts. 

'  I  do  not  understand  this,1  he  said.  *  Dennis  has  been  for  some 
time  incensed  against  us,  against  me  for  not  taking  up  Loveday's 
cause  with  the  vigour  that  I  ought  to  have  shown,  and  for  some- 
thing else  I  need  not  mention.'  He  felt  Eose's  arms  contract  con- 
vulsively about  him,  and  heard  a  sob  escape  her  labouring  bosom. 
'And  he  has  been  irritated  with  you,  father,  for  sending  Love- 
day  away  and  not  acknowledging  her,  as  you  ought  to  have  done. 
Then  ensued  the  disappearance  of  Loveday.  It  is  possible  that 
poor  Dennis's  mind  has  become  disturbed.  I  did  not  think  him 
himself  when  I  left  him  this  morning.  I  did  not  tell  him  plainly 
that  Constantine  had  returned.  I  do  not  think  he  had  heard  of 
it,  or  he  would  have  mentioned  it  to  me.  I  only  told  him  that 
a  great  surprise  and  joy  was  in  store  for  Loveday.' 

*  Gerans,'  said  Eose,  looking  up  in  his  face,  through  her  tears, 
'  dear  Gerans,  he  told  me  that  you  were  dead.     He  had  seen  you 
fall.' 

'  His  mind  was  disturbed,'  said  Gerans,  *  poor  fellow !  My 
God !  what  troubles,  what  sorrows  come  on  us  ! ' 

Neither  his  father  nor  his  wife  had  anything  to  say  to  this.  A 
tear  came  from  Gerans's  eye  and  fell  on  the  cheek  of  Eose,  a  tear 
of  sorrow  for  his  friend. 

Then  they  heard  a  tramp  of  feet,  and,  looking  through  the 
study  window,  they  saw  eight  men  approach  the  house  carrying 
four  oars  crossed  on  their  shoulders,  and  on  the  oars  lay  a 
body. 

Before  the  eight  men  walked  another,  carrying  a  bundle. 

'  They  are  bringing  him  here !  '  cried  Eose,  cowering  into  her 
husband's  breast  in  terror.  '  Oh,  do  not  let  them  !  Why  should 
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they  bring  him  here,  this  is  not  his  home.  Let  him  be  taken  to 
Nantsillan.' 

Gerans  disengaged  himself  from  her  clinging  arms.  He  looked 
steadily  through  the  window,  then  he  turned  quickly  back,  and 
said :  '  Stay,  stay  here,  Eose.  Do  not  leave  the  room.  Father, 
this  is  not  Dennis.  Prepare  your  mind  for  another  and  worse 
disaster.'  He  had  recognised  his  red-topped  boots  on  the  legs  of 
the  man  who  was  being  borne  by  the  eight.  He  knew  that  Con- 
stantine  had  put  them  on  that  morning. 

The  old  Squire  stood  up,  trembling  like  an  aspen,  with  white 
face. 

1  God  be  gracious  to  us ! '  he  gasped.  '  Give  me  your  arm, 
Gerans.  I — I  find  my  feet  fail  me.  Not — it  is  not — Con- 
stantine  ? ' 

In  another  moment  the  tramp  of  the  feet  was  in  the  hall.  Then 
with  a  sigh  of  relief  the  eight  bearers  put  down  their  burden 
upon  the  long  oak  dinner  table,  withdrew  the  oars,  and  wiped  their 
brows  with  their  sleeves. 

The  ninth  man  placed  the  bundle  at  the  foot  of  the  dead 
man  who  lay  on  the  gate — a  man  in  a  suit  of  Gerans's  clothes,  with 
his  fine  frilled  shirt,  and  with  his  red-topped  boots;  and  with  his 
white  face  streaked  with  blood  from  a  wound  in  the  forehead 
where  a  bullet  had  pierced  his  brain.  In  death,  Constant  in  e 
bore  a  strange  and  striking  likeness  to  his  brother  who  now  stood 
nearly  as  white,  and  with  as  rigid  a  face,  bending  over  him. 

*  Here,  your  honour,'  said  the  man  who  had  carried  the  bundle, 
*  here  be  two  pocket-books  and  a  purse  us  have  took  out  of  his 
coat  pockets,  lest  they  should  fall  and  be  lost.     I  reckon  they  be 
chuck  full  of  money.     And  us  be  dry,  and  would  like  a  drop  of 
cider.' 

CHAPTER  LIX. 

RECONCILIATION. 

THAT  evening  when  Gerans  came  to  his  room  for  the  night  he 
found  Eose,  dressed  as  she  had  been,  sitting  on  the  sofa  awaiting 
him.  He  was  late,  he  had  sat  up  long  in  conversation  with  his 
father.  He  was  surprised  to  find  Eose  not  gone  to  bed. 

*  Oh,  Eose,'  he  said,  with  a  little  reproach  in  his  tone,  '  you 
will  overtire  yourself.     You  should  be  asleep  at  this  hour.' 

^No,  Gerans,  no,'  she  replied,     '  I  could  not  sleep  till  I  had 
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spoken  with  you.  Tell  me,  tell  me  all.  You  think  that  Dennis 
shot  Constantine,  and  then  went  away  and  destroyed  himself. 
Why  did  he  kill  Constantine  ?  ' 

4  He  bore  him  a  grudge.  Con  had  behaved  very  badly  towards 
Loveday.  Con  had  first  married  her  secretly,  and  made  her 
promise  not  to  tell  what  had  been  done,  but  to  leave  to  him  the 
communication  to  his  parents.  He  took  advantage  of  her  promise, 
and  did  not  tell  anyone.  Then,  when  it  came  out,  he  hid  himself 
somewhere — where,  perhaps,  we  shall  never  learn — and  allowed 
Loveday  to  suppose  he  was  dead.  That  was  cruel  and  unjust 
treatment,  and  no  doubt  Dennis  felt  it  keenly ;  he  was  a  man  of 
strong  passions  and  resented  it.  I  had  been  speaking  to  him  in 
the  morning  on  the  matter,  but  I  could  make  nothing  out  of  him. 
I  suppose  he  was  wild  with  rage  because  he  had  heard  that 
Constantine  was  alive  and  home  again.  He  left  his  house  armed 
with  a  pistol.  He  went  to  find  Con,  and  ask  him  his  intentions, 
to  know  what  he  meant  to  do  about  Loveday.  What  ensued  when 
they  met  no  one  now  can  tell,  but  I  conjecture  that  there  was  a 
quarrel ;  Constantine  did  not  satisfy  Dennis,  and  Dennis,  blind  with 
anger,  shot  him.  Then  he  woke  to  the  full  horror  of  what  he  had 
done,  and  destroyed  himself.',; 

*  That  is  the  way  in  which  you  explain  the  whole  story  ?  '  asked 
Rose,  looking  him  questioningly  in  the  eyes.     '  That  you  think 
accounts  for  everything  ?  ' 

'  It  explains  all,'  he  answered,  but  with  some  hesitation, 

*  Gerans,'  said  Eose,  with  a  firmness  unusual  in  her,  '  Gerans, 
dear  husband,  no — it  was  not  so.' 

4  Rose  ! '  he  exclaimed,  and  shuddered.  '  Rose !  enough.  It 
is  explained.'  . 

*  No,  Gerans,  no.    This  will  not  do.   You  shall  know  the  whole 
truth.     I  will  not  hide  anything  from  you.     No,  Gerans,  it  was 
not  so  at  all — Dennis  Penhalligan  shot  Constantine  because  he 
mistook  him  for  you.' 

'Rose!  Rose!' 

*  I  have  more  to  say.     I  am  guilty,  I,  even  I,  of  the  death  of 
Constantine  and  of  Dennis.     It  was  I,  by  my  vanity  and  love  of 
admiration,  who  lured  Dennis  on,  till  he  was  mad  with  love  for  me 
and  hate  for  you.     But,  0  Gerans !  I  swear  to  you,  by  the  God 
who  stands  above  the  starry  sky,  that  I  have  not  loved  any  but  you.' 

*  I  will  believe  you,'  he  said,  sadly.    '  I  have  always  trusted  you. 
I  have  loved  you — in  spite  of  all.' 
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'  In  spite  of  rny  folly,  my  temper,  my  wicked  words  ! '  she 
said,  and  her  tears  began  to  flow.  *  0  Gerans !  I  know  now 
how  wicked  1  have  been.  Here,  in  this  very  room,  I  treated  you 
cruelly,  when  you  returned  with  inflamed  eyes  from  St.  Ives. 
You  asked  me  to  stay  with  you,  and  I  would  not.  I  wanted  to 
be  away  with  the  company  below.'  She  threw  herself  on  her 
knees  before  him.  *  I  am  unworthy  of  you,  Gerans ;  indeed,  indeed, 
lam.' 

He  tried  to  raise  her.  t  Say  no  more,  Rose.  Your  acknow- 
ledgment of  having  done  wrong  is  the  utmost  you  can  do  to  efface 
the  past.' 

*  I  will  not  rise,'  she  said — '  not  till  you  know  everything.     I 
will  tell  you  all,  I  will  tell  you  what  the  thoughts  of  my  heart 
were,  as  well  as  the  words  I  said.     I  will  not  be  forgiven,  till  you 
know  the  truth  as  clearly  as  I  can  put  it.' 

'  Rose,  I  also  have  to  ask  your  pardon.  I  was  too  yielding  to 
my  father.' 

'  No,  Gerans,  you  were  right,  and  I  was  wrong.  You  did  not 
oppose  your  father  because  my  whims  were  unreasonable.  You 
were  right  not  to  let  me  have  my  own  way.  Because  I  have  taken 
my  course  it  has  led  me  to  this.' 

He  raised  her  from  the  floor,  and  made  her  sit  by  his  side  on 
the  sofa,  and  there  he,  with  his  arm  round  her,  and  her  wet  face 
in  his  breast,  listened  to  the  whole  story  of  her  frivolity,  her  play 
with  Dennis — to  his  coming  and  standing  outside  the  window  on 
the  previous  evening.  She  told  him  of  the  ride  to  church  on 
Phcebus,  of  everything  that  had  passed  on  that  expedition,  of  her 
brief  repentance  in  church,  and  the  return  of  her  bad  spirit  on  the 
way  home ;  she  told  him  of  her  foolish  jealousy  of  Loveday,  she 
told  him  of  the  kiss  Dennis  had  given  her  at  the  well.  She  hid 
nothing  from  him.  *  But,  0  Gerans  !  I  never,  never,  loved  anyone 
but  you,  and  I  wanted  to  make  you  love  me  more  by  forcing  you 
to  become  jealous.' 

*  But  I  was  not  jealous.' 

'  No — because  you  could  not  believe  me  as  bad  as  I  was.'  He 
drew  her  close  to  his  heart,  and  the  bond  between  them  was  re- 
sealed,  to  last  unstrained,  unbroken,  till  death. 

The  brothers-in-law  were  buried  the  same  day,  and  at  the 
same  time.  Indeed,  the  two  coffins  were  borne  to  the  church  in  one 
procession — first  that  of  Constantine,  then  that  of  Penhalligan  ; 
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and  one  body  of  mourners  attended  both — first  walked  Squire 
Gaverock  with  Loveday  on  his  arm,  then  Gerans  with  Madam 
Loveys,  then  Mr.  Loveys  and  Eose,  and  finally  Anthony,  junior. 

The  news  of  the  deaths  of  Dennis  and  of  Constantine  Gaverock 
had  spread  through  the  country.  It  was*  in  the  papers.  Thus 
Loveday  had  been  apprised  of  her  brother's  and  husband's  simul- 
taneous decease.  She  sent  at  once  to  Marsland  for  Paul  Feather- 
stone.  When  he  came  to  the  cottage,  she  told  him  everything. 
The  necessity  for  keeping  silence  was  removed. 

One  request  she  made,  that  Juliot  might  never  be  told  of  her 
husband's  treachery.  Let  her  know  that  he  was  dead — not  that 
he  had  led  her  into  a  dishonourable  marriage,  which  cast  a  stain 
on  her  child. 

Paul  was  too  astonished  at  the  revelation  to  be  able  to  deter- 
mine at  once  what  should  be  done. 

'  I  must  return  immediately  to  Nantsillan,'  said  Loveday. 
*  I  must  attend  the  funeral  of  my  brother ;  and  I  will  go,  if  need 
be,  on  my  knees  to  Mr.  Gaverock  to  beseech  him  to  keep  the 
secret  of  my  marriage.  It  need  never  be  known  now.' 

Nothing  had  come  out  at  the  double  inquest.  One  man  had 
been  found  shot  through  the  head,  the  other  through  the  heart, 
both  killed  by  the  same  weapon,  a  double-barrelled  pistol.  Dennis 
was  found  in  the  wood,  lying  dead  on  the  dry  leaves ;  Constantine 
was  washed  ashore  by  the  tide  in  the  cove.  It  was  not  till  long 
after  that  the  boat  in  the  Iron  Gate  was  discovered.  The  tide 
had  carried  his  body  out  of  Porthiern,  and  cast  it  up  below  the 
waterfall. 

No  motive  could  be  attributed  to  Dennis  for  killing  him.  No 
one  but  the  Gaverocks  knew  of  the  marriage.  Little  Euth  was 
called,  to  account  for  Penhalligan  going  out  with  the  pistol.  She 
was  able  most  confidently  to  assert  that  Mr.  Constantine  had 
not  been  to  the  cottage,  and  that  Mr.  Dennis  had  complained  of 
annoyance  from  a  dog  that  haunted  him.  Who  had  seen  the 
dog?  No  one  else.  The  supposition  arrived  at  was  that  Mr. 
Penhalligan  was  suffering  from  disturbance  of  the  brain,  that 
accidentally  he  had  shot  Mr.  Constantine  Gaverock,  and  that  then, 
horror-struck  at  what  he  had  done,  he  had  destroyed  himself. 

The  verdict  on  Constantine  was  '  Accidental  death ' ;  that  on 
Dennis  was  '  Suicide  whilst  in  a  state  of  unsound  mind.'  Neither 
Eose  nor  Gerans  was  called  to  give  evidence.  Properly,  Eose 
ought  to  have  been  summoned,  as  she  had  given  the  first  notice 
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of  a  tragedy,  but  she  was  spared  the  painfulness  of  so  doing.  The 
old  Squire  deposed  to  the  finding  of  the  body  of  Dennis ;  no 
evidence  appeared  necessitating  the  call  of  Gerans.  That  was 
well,  for  he  could  not  have  kept  back  the  subject  of  conversation 
with  Dennis  if  closely  interrogated.  The  real  cause  of  the  murder 
and  suicide  was  never  known  to  Loveday  or  to  the  Squire ;  two 
only  knew  it,  and  they  kept  it  locked  in  their  own  breasts. 

Madam  Loveys  with  her  son  and  husband  would  not  return  to 
Towan  after  the  funeral.  The  lady  had  ordered  the  carriage  to 
await  them  in  the  village  to  carry  them  home.  She  made  her 
son  mount  the  box,  and  put  her  husband  inside,  and  then,  when 
they  were  seated,  entered  the  carriage  herself,  and  ordered  the 
coachman  to  drive  on.  As  soon  as  old  Gaverock  with  Loveday, 
Gerans,  and  Rose,  and  the  servants  had  returned  to  Towan,  the 
Squire  called  his  son  and  daughters-in-law  into  the  library,  and 
bade  them  be  seated. 

The  old  man  was  greatly  altered — his  hair  was  greyer  and  less 
rough,  his  eyes  had  lost  their  commanding  flash,  his  complexion 
was  less  hale,  his  hand  less  steady,  his  gait  less  confident,  his  voice 
was  lower,  and  his  manner  had  ceased  to  be  boisterous. 

*  Is  the  door  shut  behind  you,  Gerans  ?  ' 
'  Yes,  father.' 

'  My  children,'  said  the  Squire,  and  his  eye  as  he  said  '  my 
children '  rested  on  Loveday  as  well  as  Rose,  *  we  have  now  a 
single  duty  to  perform,  a  duty  that  has  been  delayed  too  long. 
Our  Loveday  must  have  her  rights  done  her.  She  must  receive 
immediate  acknowledgment.  I  blame  myself  for  having  denied 
them  to  her  so  long.  Now  they  shall  be  accorded  to  her  fully 
and  publicly.  This  house  is  henceforth  her  home,  our  name  is 
her  name,  we  form  but  one  family,  and  I  am  her  father  as  truly 
as  I  am  yours,  Rose.  From  me  she  can  count  on  receiving  hence- 
forth deference  and  love.' 

4  Yes,'  said  Gerans,  '  so  it  must  be.' 

Then  Loveday,  who  was  pale  as  snow  but  composed,  said, 
*  No,  dear  Mr.  Gaverock.  If  I  have  any  claims  upon  you,  let  me 
claim  your  submission  to  one  thing  I  ask.  Let  the  past  be  for- 
gotten. Do  not  let  it  be  known  that  I  married  Constantine.' 

'  Not — why  not  ? ' 

*  For  his  sake,'  she  answered.     *  We  must  think  of  the  dead, 
and  spare  his  memory.   I  may  say  for  my  poor  brother's  sake  also, 
I  would  have  his  memory  also  spared.     If  it  transpire  that  I  was 
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married  to  Constantine  privately,  and  that  he  did  not  let  his 
marriage  be  known,  people  will  at  once  suspect  that  the  death 
of  Constantine  was  not  accidental,  that  Dennis  shot  him  out  of 
revenge  for  the  wrong  he  conceived  that  he  had  done  to  his 
sister.  I  do  not  myself  believe  this — but  that  is  what  people  will 
say.' 

The  old  man  considered.     This  was  certainly  true. 

'  Did  Constantine  not  communicate  with  you  after  he  disap- 
peared and  we  believed  him  dead  ? '  asked  Gerans. 

4  No,'  replied  Loveday.  '  I  received  no  letter,  no  tidings  of 
any  sort  from  him.  Till  quite  recently  I,  like  you,  believed 
him  to  be  dead.' 

*  I  suppose  we  shall  never  know  where  he  was  during  the 
time  between  when  he  was  washed  off  the  keel  of  the  Mermaid 
and  when  he  reappeared  the  other  day  here  to  meet,  as  it  proved, 
his  death.' 

The  old  man  said  this  musingly,  and  Loveday  did  not  contra- 
dict him.  He  never  did  learn  where  Constantine  had  been,  for 
Loveday  never  told.  She  held  back  this  from  the  Squire  lest  she 
should  add  to  his  shame  and  sorrow,  and  he  held  back  from  her 
the  truth  about  Constantine  breaking  open  his  drawer  and  stealing 
her  money  lest  he  should  add  to  her  sorrow. 

( I  do  not  ask  of  you  to  publish  what  for  my  sake,  for  the  sake 
of  Constantine,  and  for  the  sake  of  Dennis,  had  better  be  kept 
secret,'  said  Loveday  ;  '  let  all  that  miserable  story  be  buried  from 
the  world,  and  forgotten,  if  possible,  by  ourselves.' 

*  Come  by  me,  Loveday,'  said  the  old  man,  gently.    "When  she 
obeyed,  he  drew  her  hand  within  his,  and  stroked  it  with  his 
rough  but  unnerved  hand. 

'  My  Loveday,'  he  said,  *  I  am  sixty-five  years  old,  and  I 
thought  I  knew  women,  but  I  am  only  beginning  to  know  them 
now.  Loveday,  I  did  think  it  was  conferring  a  great  honour  on 
you  to  allow  you  to  bear  our  name,  but  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that 
now.'  He  leaned  his  elbow  on  the  table,  and  thrust  his  left  hand 
through  his  grey  hair,  whilst  clear  tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks. 
'  Dishonour  has  been  brought  on  the  name  by — by  my  son,  and 
perhaps  you  do  well  to  refuse  to  bear  it.  Aye,  though  you  may 
not  know  all,  it  is  so — dishonour.' 

Loveday  rose  and  put  her  arms  round  his  neck,  whilst  the 
tears  welled  out  of  her  eyes. 

'  No,  dear  Mr.  Gaverock,  do  not  say  that.     It  is  because  T 
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love  and  respect  that  name  that  I  would  ward  off  from  it  the 
breath  of  reproach.'     Then  she  kissed  him. 

He  still  held  her  hand.  'But  you  will  stay  with  us  here, 
you  will  make  this  a  home  ?  I  will  not  be  domineering  or  violent 
any  more.  Gerans,  I  have  to  ask  your  forgiveness.  Here,  before 
your  wife,  I  must  acknowledge  that  you  are  sometimes  right,  and 
that  I  esteem  you  for  holding  your  ground  when  your  conscience 
forbids  a  surrender.  Eose,  I  must  ask  your  forgiveness  also.  I 
have  tried  you  also.  I  have  been  to  blame.  My  poor  wife,  I 
wish  she  were  here,  I  would  ask  her  forgiveness  also.  I  did  not 
understand  her.  By  the  way,  Gerans,  have  you  an  old  hat  that 
will  fit  me,  I  won't  go  about  bare-headed  any  more,  by  golly  !  I 
won't.' 


CHAPTER  LX.' 

A  BED   OF   VIOLETS. 

A  TWELVEMONTH— ^nay  more — had  passed,  winter  had  set  in  and 
tossed  its  foam  over  the  cliffs,  and  the  wind  had  carried  the  roar 
of  the  wintry  Atlantic  far  inland.  Spring,  summer,  autumn 
passed,  and  now  as  the  last  leaves  were  shed  in  Nantsillan  glen 
Loveday  was  stooping  over  her  old  bed  of  purple  violets,  picking 
a  bunch.  She  had  a  little  basket  on  her  left  arm,  slung  on  the 
wrist ;  she  wore  long  black  mittens  from  her  elbows  to  her  hands. 
She  had  no  bonnet  on,  but  a  shawl  was  thrown  over  her  head  and 
pinned  under  her  chin.  The  fern  in  the  coombe  was  as  brown  as 
copper,  but  the  moss  in  revenge  was  showing  itself  vividly  green. 
Here  and  there  the  blue  buglos,  and  with  it  pink  cranesbill,  re- 
mained in  flower,  defying  the  wintry  winds,  smiling  under  a 
clouded  sky.  A  few  rooks  were  cawing,  and  jackdaws  chattering  ; 
a  yellow  finch  swinging  on  a  maple  twig  was  piping.  No  bird 
was  disturbed  by  Loveday.  She  stooped  and  passed  her  fingers 
among  the  green  leaves,  and  plucked  each  violet  that  was  dis- 
covered, and  made  them  into  a  little  cluster.  Some  were  in  the 
basket ;  she  put  her  bunches  into  the  basket,  not  the  several 
violets  as  picked.  The  shawl  over  her  head  was  much  the  same 
in  colour  as  the  flowers  she  gathered.  Her  gown  was  black,  with 
a  white  lace  fringe  about  the  sleeves  and  flounce. 

She  was  so  engrossed  in  gathering  violets  that  she  did  not 
hear  the  fall  of  a  step  behind  her. 
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*  How  do  you  do  Miss — -Mrs.  I  mean — Loveday  ?  ' 

She  started,  rose  upright,  turned,  and  the  colour  came  into 
her  cheeks  and  a  light  into  her  dark  eyes. 

'  Oh,  Mr.  Featherstone,  I  am  so  heartily  glad  to  see  you.' 

'  Excuse  me,'  he  said,  '  I  apologise  for  calling  you  by  your 
Christian  name,  but  I  was  hardly  able  to  decide  by  what  name  to 
address  you  with  strict  truth  and  to  avoid  giving  pain.'  He  was 
the  same  stiff,  pragmatical  man,  haggling  about  trifles,  yet  sincere 
to  his  heart's  core.  She  held  out  her  hand  to  him,  after  passing 
the  violets  from  the  right  hand  to  the  left. 

He  bowed  over  it,  and  with  old-fashioned  courtesy,  old- 
fashioned  even  then,  pressed  his  lips  to  her  fingers. 

*  Your  hand  is  fragrant  with  violets,'  he  said,  '  and  what  mar- 
vel, when  you  are  as  a  violet  yourself,  sweet,  and  hiding  beneath 
the  leaves.' 

'  Pardon  me,  sir,'  said  Loveday,  *  I  am  standing  on  the  leaves  ; 
look  above  me,  all  are  fallen.' 

'  I  was  speaking  metaphorically,'  said  Paul,  with  a  slight  tone 
of  vexation,  but  so  slight  that  it  was  lost  as  soon  as  perceived.  *  I 
have  ventured  to  search  for  you,  madam,  as  I  doubted  how  to  ask 
after  you  at  the  door  of  Towan.  Should  I  inquire  for  Miss  Pen- 
halligan,  or  for  Mrs.  Kock — pardon  me,  Mrs.  Graverock,  I  mean. 
I  was  unaware  to  what  extent  circumstances  were  known,  and 
under  which  name  you  were  now  pleased  to  pass.  So  I  wandered 
and  waited  about  till  I  lighted  upon  you,  and  now,  most  appro- 
priately, I  find  you  at  a  violet  bed.  You  will  take  no  offence, 
madam,  if  I  say  that  in  my  mind  the  violet  is  so  associated  with 
your  sweet  self  that  at  Marsland,  my  sister  Juliot,  who  shares  my 
views  in  everything,  and  myself,  always  regard  the  violet  bed 
under  the  wall  as  sacred  to  the  memory  of  one  whom  we  have 
both  learned  to  love  and  to  revere.' 

Loveday  would  have  been  puzzled  by  his  odd  address  had  she 
not  known  the  man,  and  been  able  to  allow  for  his  formal  ways. 
She  was  really  pleased  to  see  him,  she  had  the  warmest  regard 
for  him,  she  valued  him  as  a  man  perfectly  true,  sincere,  upright ; 
she  smiled  at  his  quaint  ways  and  rather  liked  them,  they  savoured 
of  old-world  manners,  and  there  was  a  lack  of  these  in  Towan 
which  made  her  ready  to  condone  some  exaggeration  in  Paul 
Featherstone. 

4  How  is  Juliot  ? '  she  asked.  *  I  have  longed  to  hear,  yet  did 
not  like  to  write.' 

27—2 
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'  Juliot  is  well,  and  the  little  Con  is  also  well  and  very 
flourishing.  There  will  be  a  Stanbury  of  Stanbury  yet.  I  have 
spent  forty  pounds  in  obtaining  a  royal  licence  for  young  Master 
Con  to  assume  the  name  of  Stanbury  in  place  of  Rock,  so  that 
henceforth  that  little  urchin  is  Squire  Stanbury  of  Stanbury,  and 
our  dear  mother's  name  will  flourish  anew  in  him.' 

'  What — what  does  Juliot  know  ?  '  asked  Loveday,  timidly. 

'  Nothing.  I  have  stood  as  a  wall  about  her,  fencing  her  from 
the  knowledge,  and  now  all  danger  is  past.  She  still  believes  in 
a  Mr.  Eock,  and  supposes  he  has  been  drowned.  Her  great  grief 
is  that  his  body  has  not  been  recovered.  I  would  not  for  any- 
thing in  this  world  that  she  should  be  undeceived.  Juliot  is  a 
child  in  heart,  and  has  the  faith  of  a  child.  Were  she  to  learn 
what  a  wicked — excuse  me — were  she  to  know  all,  her  faith  in 
the  goodness  of  mankind  would  receive  such  a  shock  that  the 
childlike  spirit  in  her  would  droop  and  die.  No — she  shall  never 
know — never,  so  help  me,  God  ! '  He  took  off  his  hat  at  the  last 
words.  Then  he  covered  again,  and  continued,  *  and  I — I  also 
must  ask,  what  is  known  here  ? ' 

*  Nothing,'  answered   Loveday.     *  That  is   to   say,  only  Mr. 
Gaverock  and  Gerans  know  the  truth,  and  it  is  their  wish  now,  as 
well  as  mine,  that  the  past  should  be  buried.' 

'  So  the  marriage  of  Constantine  Gaverock  and  Loveday 
Penhalligan  is  to  remain  hidden  in  the  parish  register  of  the 
church  in  Exeter  where  you  were  married  ?  ' 

1  Yes.' 

*  Then,'  said  Paul,    '  should  you  ever   be  married   again,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  most  suitable  proceeding  would  be  for  you 
to  be  remarried  in  that  same  church,  that  the  two  registers  might 
be  preserved  in  the  same  book,  so  no  disguise  or  evasion  of  the 
truth  would  be  needed,  and  such  disguise  or  evasion  would  be 
very  painful,  and  hardly  to  be  justified.' 

Loveday  coloured,  then  laughed  and  said :  ( We  need  not 
consider  remote  eventualities,  Mr.  Featherstone.  We  will  talk  of 
Juliot  and  little  Con.  Is  he  much  grown  ?  Is  he  a  dear  pet  ? 
How  many  teeth  has  he  ?  What  colour  is  his  hair — and  his  eyes  ?  ' 

'  Pardon  me,  at  this  moment  I  cannot  talk  of  little  Con.  He 
is  a  dear  little  daisyflower.  But  who  thinks  of  the  daisy  when  he 
lights  on  the  violet  ?  Nor  is  that  such  a  remote  contingency  as 
you  consider,  that  is  if  you  would  deign — that  is  to  say — if  your 
humble  servant  should  find  favour  in  your  eyes.' 
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The  bunch  of  violets  fell  from  Loveday's  hand,  and  the  colour 
deserted  her  cheeks. 

4 1  am  well  aware,'  continued  Paul ;  he  removed  his  hat  and, 
kneeling  stiffly,  began  to  pick  up  the  violets  that  she  had  let  fall. 
'  I  am  well  aware,'  he  said  whilst  thus  engaged,  '  that  I  am  un- 
worthy to  solicit  such  a  treasure.  I  have  sinned  against  you  most 
deeply,  and  should  not  dare  to  appear  before  you  now  were  I  not 
convinced  that  in  you  every  sweetness  and  beauty  of  soul  was  to 
be  found,  the  quality  of  mercy,  the  grace  of  generosity  included. 
I  had  the  mad  folly  at  one  time  to  doubt  you.  Now,  reviewing 
the  past,  I  am  covered  with  shame  at  the  thought  that  I  should 
have  been  so  wicked,  so  graceless,  as  to  doubt  you.  You — you 
are  to  me  the  ideal  of  womanhood,  all  gentleness,  truth,  self- 
surrender,  pity.  I  do  not  ask  you  if  you  have  cared  for  me.  I 
know  that  when  you  were  under  my  roof  you  suffered  the  bitterest 
of  pains.  I  know  that  then  into  the  pure  temple  of  your  soul  no 
thought  of  me  could  enter,  dedicated  then  as  it  was  to  another, 
though  that  other  was  unworthy.  I  ask  only  to  make  some 
amends  to  you  for  the  wrong  I  did  in  mistrusting  yon,  and  I  ask 
for  Juliot's  sake.  She  wants  a  sister  to  guide,  comfort,  and  help 
her.  I  know  my  own  unworthiness,  but  I  know  also  that  as  you 
have  seen  Juliot  you  must  love  her.  So — take  me  for  my  sister's 
sake.' 

Loveday  was  trembling.  She  knew  the  man  at  her  feet, 
his  perfect  integrity,  his  chivalrous  honour  and  love  of  truth ; 
she  was  not  blind  to  his  weaknesses. 

'  Madam  ! '  he  said, '  I  have  picked  up  all  the  violets.  I  do  not 
ask  you  to  speak.  What  shall  I  do  with  the  violets  ?  Am  I  to 
take  the  little  posy  and  carry  it  away  with  me  as  the  only  re- 
membrance I  have  of  the  one  woman  whom  I  love  and  regard 
above  every  other  woman  under  heaven  ? r  Or  may  I  put  the 
violets  into  your  basket,  and  help  you  to  carry  the  sweet  and 
pretty  burden  ? ' 

She  hesitated  but  for  a  moment,  and  then  held  out  the  little 
basket  to  him. 

The  air  about  them  was  fragrant  with  violets. 


The  bells  of  Wellcombe  were  ringing  a  peal  in  the  fresh 
summer  air  a  twelvemonth  after  the  events  last  recorded.  The 
wind  carried  their  music  in  waves  inland,  much  as  wave  on 
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wave  flows  with  the  tide  upon  the  shore.  At  the  entrance  of  the 
avenue  to  Marsland  is  an  arch  of  laurel  and  fir  and  flowers. 

Many  people  are  gathered  in  the  avenue,  more  outside,  lining 
the  pretty  lane  past  the  spring,  up  the  hill,  away  towards  the 
Stratton  road.  All  are  in  their  Sunday  clothes ;  the  children  have 
bunches  of  flowers  in  their  hands. 

Hark! 

The  cracking  of  postilions'  whips  is  heard,  and  amidst  cheers 
down  the  hill  comes  a  carriage,  the  horses  and  the  boys  with 
white  favours.  The  cheers  swell  into  a  roar  of  applause.  At  the 
entrance  to  the  avenue  the  carriage  draws  up,  and  a  servant  lets 
down  the  steps.  Then  Paul  Featherstone  descends,  and  holds  out 
his  hand  for  a  lady. 

At  the  same  moment  from  the  gateway  appears  Juliot  in 
black,  with  a  widow's  cap,  and  a  baby  on  her  left  arm,  runniog 
forward  to  put  her  disengaged  arm  round  the  lady,  and  laugh  and 
cry  together  for  joy  of  heart. 

4  Welcome  !  welcome  !  darling  Loveday ! ' 

Then  the  bride,  who  is  in  a  soft  grey  silk,  with  white  bonnet, 
veil,  and  orange  flowers,  with  a  face  almost  as  white  as  the 
orange  blossoms,  but  with  her  large  dark  eyes  alight  with  pleasure 
and  gratitude,  bows  to  the  tenants  and  cottagers  who  crowd  round 
to  touch  her  and  take  her  hand,  and  the  children  to  thrust  their 
posies  on  her. 

*  I  think,'  said  Paul,  *  that  we  shall  have  to  change  the  name 
of  this  place  from  Mars-land  to  the  Land  of  Venus,  for  no  wars 
will  be  fonght  here  in  this  home  of  love.     This,  Juliot,  you  will 
perceive  is  a  sort  of  a  joke ! ' 

*  0  Paul !  how  glad  I  am  to  hear  you  joking  again  !     You  are 

so  humorous.' 

•  ••••••• 

*  Good  heavens,  Loveday  !  how  came  you  by  that  ? '  asked 
Paul  one  day,  when  all  his  wife's  effects  were  being  unpacked  and 
arranged  in  her  room  and  drawers.     The  china  vases,  relics  of  her 
mother,  had  been  placed  on  the  mantelshelf.     The   sampler  had 
been  hung  in  the  hall.     The  piano  had  been  put  in  the  drawing- 
room.     Paul  pointed  to  none  of  these    things,  but  to  a  small 
double-barrelled  pistol. 

Loveday  shuddered.     *  0  Paul !    I  do  not  know  how  that  has 

come   among  my  goods.     It — it '  She   did   not  finish   her 

sentence. 
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He  was  turning  and  examining  it. 

'  Loveday,  this  is  very  singular.  Do  you  see  this  little  silver 
shield  let  in,  with  our  arms  on  it,  a  chevron  between  three  ostrich 
plumes,  and  above  it  P.  F.,  my  uncle's  initials  as  well  as  mine  ? 
The  pistol  has  never  been  mine,  it  must  have  belonged  to  him. 
How  did  you  come  by  it  ? ' 

1  0  Paul,  dear  Paul !  throw  it  into  the  sea.  Do  not  let  it 
remain  with  us !  I  did  not  know  it  was  in  my  box.  That  was 
the  weapon  which  robbed  poor  Constantine  and  Dennis  of  their 
lives.' 

Mr.  Featherstone  put  the  weapon  down,  as  if  it  burnt  his 
fingers,  but  he  still  looked  at  it  with  a  puzzled  face. 

*  But,  Loveday,  how  did  Dennis  come  by  it  ? ' 

Just  then,  with  a  shiver,  Loveday  thought  of  the  red-waist- 
coated  pedlar,  and  then  of  the  picture  in  the  hall  of  the  old  rover 
Featherstone. 

*  Paul,'  she  said,  '  I  cannot  tell  you  now — I  will  some  day  ; 
but  it  seems  to  me  as  though  the  spirit  of  your  uncle  could  not 
rest  till  it  had  wrought  out  its  revenge  on  the  family  of  Gaverock, 
and  taken  blood  for  blood.     We  will   speak   about  it  another 

time.' 

»••••••• 

(  Juliot ! '  said  Paul  one  day,  on  coming  home  from  a  ride  to 
Stanbury,  '  the  storms  have  been  ripping  the  roof  again  at  the 
little  Squire's  place.  We  must  make  it  snug  for  him,  but  it  will 
cost  money.' 

*  Oh,  please,'  said  Loveday,  raising  her  dark  pleading  eyes,  'if 
you  want  slates,  would  you  mind  ordering  them  from  Captain 
Quance,  of  the  Towan  quarries?     I  have  a  specimen  slab  in  my 
bedroom,  which  I  brought  with  me  when  I  first  came  here.     He 
— he  almost  forced  me  to  take  it ;  he  was  very  kind.' 

'  Certainly.  I  will  send  a  boat  thither  for  a  load.  But  pray, 
Loveday,  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  that  red  flannel  ?  ' 

'  I  am  going  to  send  it  home  by  my  little  maid  Euth,  before 
Christmas,  to  an  old  woman,  Mary  Tregothnan,  who  suffers  from 
rheumatism.  And — dear  Paul — you  have  lost  Willy  Penrose. 
W'ould  you  mind  taking  on  Ruth's  brother  as  stable  boy  ?  He 
once  got  for  me  two  addled  gull's  eggs,  which  was  very  thoughtful 
of  him,  and  I  do  not  like  to  seem  ungrateful.' 

'To  be  sure  I  will,'  answered  Paul.  'Loveday,  you  have 
only  to  ask  me  for  anything  and  you  shall  have  it ;  to  express  a 
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wish,  and  it  shall  be  fulfilled.  Since  you  have  been  here  the 
•whole  house  has  been  sweet  with  your  presence,  as  with  the 
fragrance  of  violets,  that  bloom  and  are  sweet  throughout  the 
year.  I  love  the  day  that  brought  you  here,  and  made  Loveday 
mine  own.  Heaven  has  male  my  day  of  life  a  day  of  love. 
Which,'  he  added  after  a  pause,  '  though  it  sounds  like  a  joke,  is 
not  a  joke,  but  a  plain  statement  of  fact.' 


THE    END. 
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I  AM  most  thoroughly  English,  and  have  never  believed  much  in 
anything  foreign,  least  of  all  in  going  abroad  for  health  or  holiday. 
There  are  so  many  drawbacks — the  immense  distances  to  get  over, 
the  insufficient  or  indifferent  food,  and  the  impossibility  of  attain- 
ing the  little  luxuries  so  essential  to  the  comfort  and  well-being 
of  those  who  have  passed  their  extreme  youth  ;  for  youth  loves 
change,  even  for  the  worse,  and  is  impervious  to  smells,  draughts, 
glare,  and  noise,  all  of  which  ladies  of  my  age  find  it  difficult  to 
accustom  themselves  to,  and  which  are  always  to  be  found  abroad. 
For  every  reason,  in  short,  I  prefer  England,  and  have  found 
Margate,  Malvern,  or  a  trip  to  Yorkshire  sufficient  to  brace  and 
refresh  me,  without  crossing  the  Channel.  Lately,  however,  my 
lungs  have  rebelled  against  the  east  winds  (which  also  prefer  old 
England  to  any  other  clime),  and  my  physician  strongly  urged  my 
trying  a  high  and  bracing  air  abroad.  I  made  the  round  of  my 
favourite  health-resorts  in  England  first,  but  with  no  effect  except 
to  waste  the  summer,  so  was  at  last  bound  to  take  medical  advice 
and  try,  though  late  in  the  season,  what  Tannenhohen  would  do 
for  me.  My  niece  Jennie  was  delighted  to  accompany  me,  and 
the  height  of  her  spirits  when  we  started  brought  mine  up  to  the 
average. 

The  miseries  of  the  crossing  and  the  journey  out  are  too  well 
known  to  need  repetition ;  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  after  two 
days'  travelling  Jennie  and  I  found  ourselves  at  Mullstock,  the 
station  for  Tannenhohen.  Here  we  found  several  omnibuses.  I 
chose  the  one  marked  '  Victoria ' — not  that  I  am  more  loyal  than 
other  people,  but  because  it  sounded  most  English — and  off  we 
jolted.  For  half  an  hour  the  road  was  hideous,  and  realised  my 
worst  expectations ;  but  the  remainder  of  the  way  steadily  im- 
proved, and  when  we  came  in  sight  of  Tannenhohen  it  repaid  us  for 
much. 

The  village  is  situated  at  the  end  of  a  long  wide  gully,  the 
sides  and  back  formed  of  mountains  covered  with  pines  and 
larches.  The  valley  gradually  widens,  and  one  looks  straight  on  the 
green  slopes,  which  finally  melt  into  the  blue  heights  of  the 
Vosges.  The  principal  feature  of  the  place  is  the  castle,  a  most 
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picturesque  ruin,  placed  on  a  richly-wooded  hill,  which  rises  in 
the  middle  of  the  little  village.  The  Victoria  proved  a  very  good 
choice,  being  a  well-furnished,  comfortable  hotel,  patronised  by 
the  most  select  of  the  visitors ;  and,  with  a  view  especially 
of  pleasing  the  English,  there  were  baths  in  the  house,  and  hot 
water  whenever  you  rang  for  it.  The  proprietor,  Herr  Winter, 
a  most  honest  and  obliging  man,  and  anxious  to  make  his  guests 
comfortable,  at  once  gave  us  rooms  on  the  first  floor  for 
second-floor  prices,  as  the  place  was  already  emptying,  and  I 
was  somewhat  of  an  invalid.  The  journey  out,  amongst  its  other 
inconveniences,  had  given  me  cold,  so  I  did  not  dare  leave  my 
room  the  next  day  ;  but  Jennie  went  out  early  in  the  morning,  and 
came  home  perfectly  charmed  with  the  place.  The  air  was  so 
soft  and  the  sun  so  brilliant  that  I  actually  ventured  out  myself 
in  the  afternoon,  though  in  England — I  am  sadly  but  honestly 
bound  to  confess  it — I  should  have  kept  my  bed  for  a  week. 

The  village  mainly  consists  of  one  little  narrow  street  with 
trees  on  either  side,  the  Victoria  at  one  end,  and  the  Badehof, 
another  hotel,  at  the  other.  The  '  Curgarten '  runs  the  whole 
way  behind  the  village  street,  and  all  the  pensions  and  private 
lodging-houses  have  ingress  to  it,  as  if  it  were  their  own  private 
property.  The  main  entrance  is  next  to  the  Badehof.  On  the 
right  of  the  gate  is  a  large  building  where  you  can  drink  the 
waters,  and  which  contains  reading-rooms  (with  English  papers 
and  books),  refreshment-rooms,  and  a  large  hall,  used  for  promenad- 
ing or  as  a  salon,  and  where  dances  and  other  amusements  are 
given  occasionally.  A  very  good  string  band  plays  during  the 
season,  on  a  covered  balcony,  from  six  to  eight  in  the  morning  and 
from  three  to  five  in  the  afternoon.  The  gardens  themselves  are 
perfect ;  wide  winding  walks  disappear  amongst  the  trees  in  every 
direction,  and  slope  up  gradually  to  the  old  ramparts  and  castle, 
from  which  is  a  very  fine  view.  At  the  other  end  of  the  grounds, 
opposite  Hotel  Victoria,  is  a  small  picturesque  piece  of  water 
with  a  little  island,  alive  with  ducks  and  swans,  while  scattered  all 
about  are  plenty  of  comfoitable  seats  (some  even  with  springs  !), 
and  chairs  that  you  can  drag  wherever  sun  or  wind  prompt  you ; 
also  little  tables  for  your  workbox  or  writing  materials.  One 
gentleman  I  noticed  had  a  thermometer  and  a  plate  of  grapes  on 
his  table,  and  as  the  thermometer  rose  or  fell  he  either  moved  a 
little  further  into  the  sun  or  unwound  one  turn  of  his  comforter. 
Some  invalids  seem  to  be  very  particular. 
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Tannenhohen  was  originally  a  Roman  bathing-place,  and  the 
old  baths,  still  preserved  in  the  Curgarten,  are  really  very  interest- 
ing. The  mineral  waters  are  considered  so  marvellous  for  the 
cure  of  lung  and  throat  complaints  and  nervous  disorders,  that 
the  new  marble  bath  must,  in  the  season,  be  rather  too  full  to 
be  pleasant. 

If  Hotel  Victoria  pretends  to  be  arranged  with  a  view  of 
pleasing  English  visitors,  why  does  it  give  us  our  only  dinner  at 
half-past  twelve  ?  I  suppose  it  is  for  cheapness,  as  invalids  have 
not  at  that  hour  got  their  appetites  properly  up,  and  the  healthy 
have  gone  out  for  expeditions.  Why,  also,  does  not  someone 
tell  Herr  Winter  that  the  English  do  not  eat  cheese  with  their  fish, 
nor  stewed  pears  with  their  beef? — though  Jennie  says  they  are 
' delicious.'  There  were  at  our  arrival  only  forty  guests  at  table- 
d'hote,  but  in  August,  we  were  told,  the  tables  were  laid  for  a 
hundred  and  fifty.  I  was  not  sorry  we  were  a  little  out  of  the 
season,  for  I  hate  crowded  rooms  and  confusion.  The  evening 
meal,  which  is  served  at  little  tables  when  you  choose  to  order  it, 
is  poor ;  one  hot  meat,  which  is  never  really  good,  and  foreign 
potage  (very  different  from  English  soup),  or  tea  and  cold  meat, 
which  I  don't  believe  is  meat  at  all,  though  Jennie  said  she  could 
bite  it  '  if  I  didn't  hurry  her.'  I  must  say  we  were  very  comfort- 
able at  Herr  Winter's,  and  I  should  have  been  quite  content  to 
stay  there,  but  unfortunately  our  expenses,  though,  very  moderate 
considering  our  advantages,  were  rather  more  than  I  could  afford ; 
and  when  Jennie  spoke  to  Herr  Winter  about  it  he  was  very 
sensible,  and  told  us  his  hotel  would  close  before  long,  and 
therefore  perhaps  we  would  prefer  to  move  at  once  and  settle 
ourselves,  and  also  gave  us  the  addresses  of  some  lodgings  and 
pensions. 

In  spite  of  the  foreign  air  my  cold  would  have  its  fling,  and 
I  stayed  indoors  for  some  days  and  took  interest  in  my  fellow- 
creatures  from  my  window,  which  was  fortunately  placed  over 
the  porch.  In  this  way  I  got  to  know  the  inmates  of  our  hotel 
and  of  the  other  by  sight.  All  the  omnibuses  passed,  too,  so 
I  saw  all  who  came  and  went ;  and  I  soon  noticed  that  the 
omnibuses  began  to  be  very  crowded  going  to  the  station,  and 
very  empty  returning.  At  the  table-d'hote  gaps  appeared  as  if 
double  teeth  had  been  drawn ;  then  our  ranks  were  closed  up,  and 
the  lower  seats  were  removed  like  musical  chairs;  conversation 
I,  and  we  were  cut  off  a  course  of  our  food.  Jennie  Iia4 
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made  several  acquaintances,  but  one  by  one,  or  rather  by  threes 
and  fours,  they  left  us,  till  one  only  remained — and  I  must  say  I 
wish  he  hadn't.  He  was  a  very  old  man,  all  nose  and  gums  and 
appetite,  and  his  place  was  the  other  side  of  Jennie.  Everyone 
addressed  him  as  the  Herr  Hofrath  (which,  Jennie  tells  me,  is  a 
title  about  equivalent  to  an  English  knight.  '  Hofraths  '  are  very 
common  here  ;  there  is  one,  the  principal  in  charge,  who  is  called 
'  doctor  of  the  baths,'  like  a  character  in  the  '  Arabian  Nights,' 
and  two  or  three  others).  Jennie,  by  the  b}re,  is  very  proud  of 
her  German — so  proud  that  I  dare  not  say  what  I  think  about  it. 
/just  understand  enough  German  myself  to  know  how  weak  her 
knowledge  is,  and  I  am  quite  sure  she  did  not  understand  half 
that  old  man  said  to  her,  for  I  saw  the  look  of  astonishment 
and  amusement  on  other  people's  faces  at  some  of  her  answers 
to  him,  and  I  heard  the  wretch  refer  to  me  as  the  '  old  lady  '  (7, 
who  am  not  half  his  age  !)  ;  and  Jennie,  I  feel  sure,  would  have 
corrected  him  if  she  had  understood.  He  was  very  distressed 
when  we  told  him  we  were  leaving  the  Victoria,  and  wanted  to 
come  and  assist  us  in  finding  rooms  elsewhere ;  but  I  couldn't 
stand  that,  so  we  started  off  alone  to  see  the  lodgings  Herr  Winter 
spoke  of.  We  went  down  the  street,  and  very  pretty  it  looked 
indeed  on  the  other  side.  Opposite  the  houses  that  look  on 
to  the  Curgarten  is  the  Protestant  church,  a  building  in  itself 
exceedingly  ugly  but  which  is  mercifully  hidden  by  a  row  of 
trees.  Two  flights  of  steps  descend  into  the  street,  the  space 
between  being  filled  by  a  row  of  wooden  sheds,  used  as  fancy 
shops.  Everyone  stops  to  look  and  ask  prices,  even  if  they  do 
not  buy ;  and  a  good  many  do  buy,  for  the  stalls  are  laid  out 
to  tempt  very  successfully — with  carved  ivory  of  every  kind, 
carved  wood,  and  clocks,  stationery  and  fancy  work,  parasols 
and  walking-sticks,  sweets  and  fruit.  At  the  end  stand  the 
donkeys,  with  coloured  cloths  and  a  sort  of  armchair  on  their 
back  in  place  of  saddles,  which,  I  am  told,  is  not  so  safe  or  com- 
fortable as  it  looks. 

The  house  we  were  looking  for  was  opposite  the  Badehof, 
and  was  in  process  of  being  cleaned  up,  as  the  lodgers  had 
just  gone.  The  rooms  were  charming,  and  the  owner  very  civil 
and  nice ;  the  price,  too,  most  moderate.  I  said  we  thought 
of  staying  some  time — perhaps  two  months.  'But  what  will 
Madame  do  for  food  ?  '  '  Food !  Why,  is  there  no  butcher  ?  ' 
'  Yes,  Madame,  but  the  hotels  will  all  be  shut,  and  we  cannot 
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cook  here :  you  must  dine  out  or  have  your  dinners  sent  on  hot 
plates  from  the  hotel ;  but  the  hotels  are  only  open  another  three 
weeks.' 

Fancy  lodgings  where  they  don't  cook !  No  wonder  they  were 
moderate  in  price.  We  also  discovered  the  owners  went  away 
themselves  to  live  in  a  '  warmer '  house,  and  we  should  be  quite 
alone,  with  a  servant  girl  in  for  so  many  hours  a  day.  This 
would  not  do  at  all.  I  think  we  went  to  every  lodging-house  in 
the  place  that  afternoon,  and  gained  a  great  deal  of  sad  experience. 
Most  people  refused  to  have  us  at  any  price,  their  favourite  reason 
being  that  they  wanted  to  '  clean  up.'  '  Winter  was  their  time  of 
rest,  and  they  did  not  care  about  having  people,'  and  at  each 
house  they  refused  to  cook  us  anything  but  the  coffee  for  break- 
fast. One  woman  kindly  explained  to  us  at  last  it  was  neither 
ignorance  nor  laziness  that  prevented  her,  but  in  Tannenhohen  you 
may  not  cook  for  anyone  out  of  your  family  without  a  licence ! 
If  you  get  your  food  in  lodgings,  you  see,  you  might  prefer  them 
to  hotels  and  pensions.  This  would  damage  the  hotel  proprietors, 
who  rule  the  place ;  and,  besides,  the  licence  makes  a  nice  little 
local  tax.  So  we  had  to  give  up  the  idea  of  lodgings,  and  made 
the  round  of  the  pensions,  and  only  one  of  these  was  kind  enough 
to  take  us  in — the  *  Pension  Paradies.' 

It  was  not  a  luxurious  place,  but  very  clean,  and  immediately 
opposite  the  little  bazaars  and  church,  so  we  should  see  all  there 
was  to  be  seen.  We  engaged  our  rooms,  and  moved  in  in  a 
few  days.  The  weather  had  broken,  and  twice  a  day,  when 
the  principal  trains  left,  a  perfect  stream  of  omnibuses,  wagons, 
carriages,  and  luggage-trucks  were  to  be  seen  on  the  road  to 
Mullstock  taking  the  visitors  away.  It  was  most  depressing; 
the  chambermaids  and  waiters  also  diminished ;  even  the  horses 
and  cows  were  sent  down  to  the  towns.  When  the  day  came  for 
us  to  go,  we  left  only  ten  visitors  in  the  hotel,  including  the  Hof- 
rath,  a  countess,  and  three  invalids  who  were  unable  to  leave  their 
beds,  and  were  always  sending  pathetic  little  messages  to  Herr 
Winter  not  to  turn  them  out.  He  was  most  kind,  and  told  them 
not  to  '  hurry  themselves,'  but  it  ivas  expensive  to  keep  such  a 
large  hotel  open  as  a  hospital  for  three  invalids  who  lived  on 
mineral  water  and  arrowroot.  They  were  all  *  highly  nervous,'  and 
I  feel  sure  the  anxiety  must  have  kept  them  back,  poor  things ! 

The  Pension  Paradies  was  a  change  for  the  worse  indeed  from 
the  Victoria ;  there  was  a  scarcity  of  carpet  and  curtain  that  one 
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does  not  feel  in  summer,  but  is  another  matter  in  October. 
There  was  no  salon  nor  reading-room,  the  salle-a-manger  very 
bare  and  primitive,  and  the  table  so  excessively  narrow  that  it  just 
held  two  plates,  and  when  one  bent  forward  to  drink  one's  soup 
it  was  difficult  to  prevent  touching  heads  with  the  opposite  per- 
son. Two  German  professors  were  our  only  companions.  They 
seemed  to  resent  our  arrival  exceedingly,  and  did  not  address  us, 
but  talked  very  loudly  and  energetically  to  each  other,  and  one 
alarmed  me  dreadfully  by  the  way  he  thrust  his  knife  into  his 
mouth — up  to  the  hilt.  We  were  not  sorry  the  next  day  to 
hear  they  had  made  arrangements  to  dine  at  a  separate  time. 
The  food  at  the  Paradies  left  much  to  be  desired;  but  eggs  were 
good  and  plentiful,  and  the  milk  very  cheap,  and  as  good  as 
London  cream.  One  thing  I  must  own,  though  to  me  foreign  travel 
is  so  disagreeable  in  so  many  ways :  the  beds  abroad  are  nearly 
always  good — no  ill-concealed  brickbats  and  cricket-balls  in  the 
mattresses,  or  pillows  stuffed  with  goosequills  or  hay,  as  is  so  con- 
stantly the  case  in  English  lodgings,  and  even  hotels,  and  which 
so  often  defeats  the  good  effect  that  might  be  derived  by  invalids 
from  the  sea  or  country  air.  The  beds  were  most  comfortable  at 
Pension  Paradies ;  but  what  a  dreadful  night  our  first  one  was  ! 
To  begin  with,  the  draught  from  the  window  was  terrible ;  we 
put  shawls  and  stuffed  paper  round  it,  but  it  made  no  pretence 
to  fit  the  frame,  so  all  our  pains  were  useless.  At  last  Jennie 
composed  herself  to  sleep  with  an  umbrella  up,  and  said  she 
didn't  mind  the  air  much,  it  was  '  so  pure ' — (what  a  fuss  she 
would  have  made  if  she  had  discovered  ever  so  slight  a  draught  at 
home !)  I  had  been  foolish  enough  to  praise  the  position  of  our 
room.  How  ignorant  I  was !  That  church  clock  chimed  every 
quarter  and  struck  every  hour  with  the  harshest  and  most  metallic 
clang  it  has  been  my  fate  to  listen  to  ;  it  made  the  glasses  ring  on 
my  table.  I  had  not  even  the  one  quarter  to  get  to  sleep  in,  for  then 
a  new  torture  began.  The  carved-wood  stall  was  exactly  opposite, 
and  the  little  shutter  hardly  spared  me  one  cry  of  those  wicked 
little  cuckoos  in  the  clocks ;  most  of  them  also  took  count  of  the 
quarters,  but  didn't  quite  agree  when  the  time  was  up,  so  for  ten 
minutes  there  was  a  perfect  chorus  of  cuckoos.  It  was  unbearable. 
I  had  quite  meant  to  take  one  of  those  clocks  home ;  but  I  know 
better  now. 

Towards  morning,  though  still  before  it  was  light,  I  think  I  must 
have  dozed  ;  but  I  was  suddenly  awoke  by  the  church  bell,  which 
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burst  into  such  a  paroxysm  of  clanging  and  roaring  that  even 
Jennie  started  up,  with  a  jump  that  shut  her  up  in  her  umbrella. 
For  ten  minutes  that  bell  continued.  We  thought  the  village 
was  on  fire,  and  threw  back  our  shutters  to  see.  There  was  no 
sign  of  any  excitement,  and  the  rain  was  falling  in  such  a 
deluge  that  no  fire  could  have  lived,  however  well  started,  We 
retired  again,  and  Jennie  went  to  sleep.  Of  course  I  don't  grudge 
Jennie  her  sleep,  but  I  can't  help  feeling  a  little  irritated  some- 
times, when  I  am  tossing  and  hopelessly  wakeful,  at  the  way 
that  girl  remains  in  a  sort  of  stupor ;  it  seems  so  unsympathetic  ; 
and  when  she  snores  it  is  more  than  I  can  bear.  It  was  half  an 
hour  before  my  heart  stopped  beating  and  my  head  vibrating 
from  that  bell,  and  then  I  became  aware  that  a  hammering  had 
begun  ;  everyone  knows  what  that  means.  It  was  impossible  to 
rest,  so  I  gave  it  up  and  dressed  myself.  On  investigation  the 
hammering  proved  to  proceed  from  the  ivory  stall,  which  was 
being  packed  up,  all  the  things  being  put  in  cases,  and  a  man 
nailing  up  permanent  boards  in  front.  Then  I  suddenly  realised 
the  sad  fact  that  the  bazaars  were  also  going  ;  instead  of  our  bright 
and  lively  outlook  we  should  soon  be  face  to  face  with  a  row  of 
sightless  shutters. 

Anyhow,  we  must  try  and  move  our  room  ;  any  outlook  would 
be  better  than  that ;  and  the  back  window  would  look  on  to  the 
Curgarten.  So  we  sent  for  Frau  Zimmerman,  our  hostess,  and 
asked  her  what  she  could  do  for  us.  She  said  she  could  certainly 
give  us  rooms  at  the  other  side,  but  she  feared  we  might  find  them 
cold,  as  there  were  no  stoves  or  means  of  warming  the  back  rooms, 
the  houses  being  only  built  for  the  summer ;  they  were  also  taking 
advantage  of  the  season  being  over  to  have  a  new  dining-room 
built  out  at  the  back,  and  'if  Madame  did  not  like  noise  it  might 
be  annoying,  as  the  workmen  began  at  five.'  It  was  most  disap- 
pointing, for  it  seemed  we  had  no  choice  but  to  stay  where  we 
were.  Jennie  then  complained  of  the  church  bell.  '  Ah,  Friiu- 
lein,  that  is  to  wake  the  village  up '  (it  would  have  waked  the 
dead)  ;  '  the  visitors  do  not  like  it,  so  it  is  stopped  in  the  season, 
but  from  October  to  April  it  is  rung  every  morning  before  five. 
Yes,  it  is  a  good  thing  to  wake  up  the  village.'  So  there  is  no 
hope ;  I  must  be  called  before  five  whether  I  will  or  no,  for  it's  an 
old  institution,  like  a  sort  of  perverted  curfew. 

The  rain  stopped  and  the  sun  came  out,  so  we  were  enabled 
to  go  out  while  our  room  was  being  done.  That,  by  the  bye,  is 
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another  disadvantage  of  pension  life ;  one  has,  or  rather  one 
prefers,  to  go  out  while  one's  room  is  being  done,  so  on  a  wet 
day,  when  the  first  fine  moment  arrives,  every  bell  rings  at  the 
same  time,  and  each  occupant  cries  out,  '  Marie,  come  and  do 
my  room ' ;  and  as  Marie  can't  do  all  at  once,  it  is  apt  to  make 
ill-feeling.  When  we  turned  into  the  street  that  morning  it  pre- 
sented a  most  extraordinary  appearance.  It  was  a  sort  of  open- 
air  hospital.  On  every  balcony  were  beds,  before  every  open 
window  was  a  bed,  all  down  the  side  of  the  street  were  beds. 
*  What  is  the  matter,  Jennie  ?  Is  Bedlam  loose,  or  has  the  plague 
broken  out  ? '  A  girl  turned  out  of  the  next  house,  and,  going  up 
to  one  of  the  beds,  began  to  beat  it  violently  with  a  sort  of  hand- 
screen  of  plaited  cane  she  had  brought  with  her.  Jennie  asked 
her  what  it  all  meant.  '  After  the  season  we  always  air  the  beds 
so  before  shutting  up  the  houses.' 

For  nearly  a  week  that  beating  continued ;  every  bed,  chair, 
sofa,  and  carpet  was  bastinadoed.  Once  it  rained  for  an  hour,  and 
then,  only  then,  did  the  noise  cease ;  everything  was  covered  or 
dragged  into  the  houses,  and  some  of  the  furniture,  I  am  glad  to 
say,  had  suffered  enough,  and  did  not  appear  again.  By  the  end 
of  the  first  week  in  October  the  shops  were  closed.  The  band  had 
long  stopped,  the  omnibuses  ceased  to  be  a  communication  between 
us  and  Mulls  tock,  and  a  great  depression  crept  over  Tannenhohen. 
The  Curgarten  alone  was  gay  ;  I  could  never  have  imagined  such 
brilliant  effects  of  colour.  The  trees  were  every  shade  of  green, 
brown,  red,  and  yellow ;  and  the  Virginia  creeper,  which  creeps  over 
everything  in  Tannenhohen,  and  even  grows  wild,  was  absolutely 
crimson  and  gold ;  but  there  was  no  one  to  admire  it  save  us  two. 

One  day,  however,  on  entering  the  gates  of  the  garden  a  most 
hopeful  sight  presented  itself;  hundreds  of  chairs  were  ranged 
round  the  band-stand,  and  on  the  grass  beyond  men  were  placing 
quantities  of  little  tables.  '  Look,  Aunt  Marion  :  there  is  going 
to  be  a  fete ! '  cried  Jennie  delightedly.  '  I  am  so  pleased  we 
are  to  hear  the  band  again ! '  I  did  not  like  to  damp  her  hopes, 
but  wondered  myself  where  the  people  were  to  come  from  to  fill 
so  many  chairs.  To  please  her,  however,  I  placed  myself  with 
her  in  the  centre  of  the  first  row  opposite  the  band-stand,  and 
sat  there  patiently  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  while  no  one  arrived, 
but  the  men  brought  still  more  tables.  *  I  wish,  Jennie,  you 
would  ask  the  men  what  time  the  fete  begins — perhaps  it  is 
not  to-day  after  all,'  I  ventured  to  remark.  Jennie  departed,  and 
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after  a  little  conversation  returned,  looking  very  uncomfortable. 
'  Come  away  quickly,  Aunt  Marion  !  Those  men  are  laughing  at  us  ! 
There  is  no  fete ;  they  are  only  counting  the  tables  and  chairs 
collected  from  the  garden  before  storing  them  for  the  winter.' 

Jennie  was  so  distressed  and  disappointed  that  I  did  not  like 
telling  her  it  was  all  her  fault,  but  suggested  instead  we  should 
go  and  see  the  new  marble  baths.  The  building  is  quite  close 
to  our  pension,  and  was  of  course  locked  up  for  the  winter.  The 
woman  who  had  the  key  lived  near,  however,  and  for  the  mode- 
rate sum  of  twopence  each  showed  us  all  there  was  to  be  seen. 
The  bath  is  made  entirely  of  marble,  about  fifty  feet  long;  a 
marble  walk  goes  round  it,  from  which  open  about  twenty 
luxurious  dressing-rooms  with  sofas  and  stoves.  The  building  is 
lighted  from  a  dome-shaped  roof  by  coloured  glass  windows,  which 
are  most  effective,  and  must  make  the  bathers  very  picturesque. 
The  waters  are  not  heated,  their  natural  warmth  being  sufficient. 
There  is  also  an  open-air  bath  at  the  back  which  is  not  marble, 
but,  to  my  mind,  almost  as  beautiful,  for  the  brilliant  trees  of  the 
Curgarten  overshadow  it.  This  bath  is  cheaper,  and  in  summer 
must  be  quite  as  pleasant. 

Tannenhohen  is  really  getting  too  depressing ;  during  an 
hour's  walk  this  morning  we  only  met  one  man  and  one  cow,  all 
the  horses  having  gone  down  to  '  the  towns ' ;  but  in  spite  of 
the  dulness,  the  cold,  and  the  second-rate  food,  I  find  myself 
steadily  getting  better.  The  air  is,  therefore,  I  am  sure,  excel- 
lent; half  an  hour  after  the  heaviest  shower  the  woods  seem 
dry,  and  there  is  never  a  vestige  of  fog  or  mist,  so  I  feel  I 
ought  to  stay  a  little  longer.  But  it  is  dull  for  Jennie,  for 
although  the  villagers  are  all  most  friendly,  and  Herr  Schmidt, 
who  keeps  the  shop  (where  one  can  buy  everything  from  Rimmel's 
scent  down  to  '  Sauerkraut '),  asks  us  to  come  and  talk  without 
troubling  to  buy,  still  it  is  no  companionship  for  the  poor  girl,  and 
she  is  contracting  a  bad  habit  of  gossiping.  She  quite  alarmed 
me  the  other  day  by  suddenly  catching  hold  of  my  arm  while  we 
were  taking  a  constitutional  in  the  Curgarten.  *  Look,  Auntie, 
there's  Herr  Miiller '  (one  of  the  doctors  here)  '  walking  with  the 
Griffin,  while  his  Grimalkin  is  left  alone  at  home  ! '  Poor  Jennie 
meant  Grafin  and  GemahlinJ-  but  that  is  pretty  near  for  her.  She 
says  the  Hofrath  told  her  all  about  it. 

Frau  Zimmerman  has  just  imparted  to  us  the  astonishing  news 
1  '  Grafin,'  countess  ;  '  Gernahlin,'  wife. 
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that  an  invalid  cavalry  officer  is  coming  to  the  pension  to-morrow. 
I  am  so  pleased — for  Jennie's  sake.  Also  there  is  the  chance 
of  a  Dutchman  and  his  delicate  daughter  coming  next  week.  A 
little  society  will  make  the  place  almost  bearable,  and  I  quite 
hope  the  dinners  will  improve  when  more  guests  arrive  to  eat 
them.  We  shall  try  and  stay  on,  and  I  hope  we  may  help  to  start 
Tannenhohen  as  a  '  winter  resort.'  If  the  houses  were  built  less 
like  arbours,  and  the  Curhaus  and  shops  were  left  open,  I  think 
many  invalids  would  gladly  and  thankfully  spend  their  winters 
here,  where  they  can  live  reasonably  and  go  out  nearly  every  day, 
while  in  dear  old  England  they  must  spend  weeks  in  the  house 
and  in  gaslight.  Those  who  do  not  feel  inclined  to  face  the 
extremes  of  St.  Moritz  or  Davos  Platz  would,  I  believe,  appre- 
ciate the  clear,  dry,  but  cold  air  of  Tannenhohen.  But  a  few 
brave  ones  like  Jennie  and  myself  must  suffer  in  loneliness, 
and  I  may  even  say  privation,  for  the  sake  of  giving  less  coura- 
geous folk  courage  to  come  and  give  it  a  trial.  The  natives  will 
not  go  to  the  expense  of  stoves,  double  windows,  and  amusements 
unless  they  have  more  visitors  than  they  have  at  present.  Four 
thousand  visitors  come  in  summer  to  enjoy  the  air  and  brightness 
of  Tannenhohen,  and  then,  when  it  gets  a  little  faded  and  sad, 
desert  it  in  a  body — fair-weather  friends  indeed  ! 


60:) 
RAMOKOBANE* 

A   STORY   OF  MATEBELE   LIFE. 

A  BROAD  African  valley,  lying  under  the  burning  heat  of  a  tropical 
sun.  Grass  and  herb  withering  and  browning  under  the  scorching 
rays  ;  showing  a  parched  region  of  white  and  brown  in  strong 
contrast  to  the  only  bit  of  green,  where  sundry  pigs  wallow  com- 
fortably in  the  cool  reedy  marsh  down  in  the  bottom  of  the  vale. 
Everything  dazzling  in  the  strong  hot  sunlight.  Trees,  from  the 
low  thick-foliaged  bush  to  the  mighty  monsters  of  the  forest,  all 
standing  listless  and  unrefreshed,  without  strength  sufficient  even 
to  sigh  for  the  breeze.  Birds  sheltering  from  the  heat  in  the 
branches  ;  sundry  cattle  and  sheep  and  goats  resting  in  whatever 
scraps  of  shade  the  tyrannical  meridian  sun  grants  them,  only 
equalled  in  sleepiness  by  their  herdsmen.  A  few  small  shockingly 
bony  dogs,  prostrate  on  their  sides,  panting  furiously,  only  opening 
their  drowsy  eyes  occasionally  to  make  angry  snaps  at  the  worrying 
flies.  Everything  at  rest,  for  the  sun  is  overhead  in  the  heavens. 
This  is  the  valley  of  Inyati  at  noon  on  a  December  day. 

But  suddenly  the  quiet  calm  is  disturbed.  Over  the  brow  of 
the  hill  come  into  sight  a  sable  crowd.  A  band  of  dark-skinned 
women,  fantastically  dressed,  and  gesticulating  wildly. 

Eobed  in  skins ;  greased  daily  and  scented  in  proportion,  with 
feet  and  breasts  and  heads  bare  ;  some  with  shaven  crowns,  some 
with  beads  netted  and  sewn  into  woolly  hair ;  ornamented  with 
trinkets  and  gaudy  cloths,  with  bracelets  and  anklets  of  hide  ; 
many  with  babes  tied  at  their  backs,  whose  little  bare  heads 
droop  helplessly  from  side  to  side  in  the  burning  heat.  These 
are  the  fashionable  females  of  Inyati  society. 

Down  the  narrow  footpath  that  winds  through  the  valley  and 
over  the  other  height  to  the  neighbouring  village,  dancing  all  the 
time  with  wild  excited  barbarous  steps,  amid  the  din  of  their  voices 
upraised  in  songs  of  revelry,  showing  gleaming  rows  of  teeth  in 
their  savage  glee,  so  they  roll  like  a  black  and  troubled  cloud 
across  that  quiet  scene. 

The  cattle  and  sheep  open  their  eyes  sleepily  to  watch  them 

1  In  reading  the  names  every  vowel  should  be  pronounced  and  should  be 
sounded  as  in  the  German. 
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pass  ;  the  dogs  wake  up  and  cease  to  pant  for  a  moment  and  then 
take  no  more  notice ;  the  herdsmen  exchange  a  few  remarks  and 
fall  to  sleep  once  more  ;  a  few  grasshoppers  and  other  insects  are 
frightened  into  a  surprised  buzz  of  expostulation ;  and  then  all  is 
quiet  again,  and  the  fantastic  band  of  revellers  has  disappeared 
once  more  over  the  brow  of  the  hill. 

They  have  passed  to  the  neighbouring  village  that  nestles 
under  the  rocky  mountain,  whose  outline  stands  out  beyond 
the  valley  clear  against  the  pale  blue  sky — the  village  that 
nestles  with  its  circle  of  wattle-and-daub  huts,  and  inner  kraal, 
where  children  are  playing  as  only  childhood  can  teach  them 
to,  and  unconsciously  proclaiming  the  eternal  truths  of  human 
nature. 

Thither  do  all  wend  with  their  strange  dance  and  song,  for 
here  are  to  be  festivities  to-night.  Men  and  women  together  are 
going  to  feast  and  drink  and  be  merry.  The  pumpkins,  and  corn, 
and  rice,  and  beans,  and  half-raw  flesh  will  disappear,  and  the 
calabashes  of  native  beer  will  go  round  and  round  and  round 
again — and  few  will  rest  sober  to-night.  Well  may  their  white 
teeth  gleam  in  anticipation,  for  they  are  going  to  realise  their 
ideal  of  happiness.  And  their  festivities  are  to  honour  and  record 
a  wedding  :  the  nuptials  of  Kamokobane  and  Mabizela. 

Space  forbids  us  to  enter  further  into  the  nature  of  the  feast 
and  revels.  Let  us  get  to  the  persons  of  our  tale. 

Mabizela  is  a  fine  and  handsome  young  African — a  handsome 
specimen,  that  is,  of  the  negro  type.  He  has  the  inevitable 
woolly  head,  the  flat  nose,  the  thick  lips,  and  the  high  cheek- 
bones. But  he  has  an  open  manly  expression,  and  his  brow  is 
prominent  for  one  of  his  race.  His  figure  is  symmetrical,  muscular, 
and  supple.  He  is  evidently  not  ashamed  of  it,  for  he  wears 
nothing  but  a  girdle  of  cats'  tails,  that  hangs  about  his  loins. 
He,  too,  has  anklets  and  bracelets  of  hairy  hides ;  his  walking- 
stick  is  a  cudgel,  rounded  off  at  one  end  with  a  great  knob,  and 
studded  with  knots.  His  cheeks  and  chin  are  downy,  but  his 
head  is  close  shaven,  save  the  circle  of  hair  to  which  the  manly 
ring  is  sewn.  He  is  very  proud  of  this,  and  fingers  it  osten- 
tatiously ;  for  he  is  hardly  out  of  his  teens,  and  it  is  a  new  ac- 
quisition. 

The  first  thing  we  notice  about  Kamokobane  is  her  magnificent 
row  of  teeth,  for  she  is  always  smiling.  A  pleasanter  face  one 
could  not  wish  to  see.  Dancing  black  eyes,  a  head  of  curly  black 
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wool,  and  small  well-shaped  ears  (which  fortunately  have  not,  as 
usual,  been  beautified  by  a  spear-split  through  the  lobe,  but  bear 
two  small  earrings  through  neat  punctures) :  these  are  features 
which  amply  redeem  the  unavoidable  facial  defects  of  her  tribe. 
Moreover,  though  now  she  glories  in  skins,  it  is  only  a  short  time 
since  Ramokobane  wore  the  Matebele  maiden  dress.  As  this 
consists  merely  of  a  faint  apology  for  a  fringed  girdle,  woven  and 
fashioned  out  of  the  inner  fibre  of  an  indigenous  plant,  and  worn 
around  the  waist,  she  had  then  further  beauties  to  display :  a 
bosom  and  bust  exquisitely  moulded  and  developed,  arms  of 
statuesque  symmetry  and  roundness,  and  undeniable  ankles.  So 
that  in  spite  of  her  black  skin  Ramokobane  is  a  beautiful  girl. 

And  moreover,  although  she  is  a  savage  and  the  child  of 
savages,  her  physical  beauty  is  reflected  in  her  mental  and  moral 
character.  Affectionate  she  is :  truthful,  intelligent,  and  true. 
She  is  rapidly  losing  faith  in  the  superstitions  of  her  ancestors, 
but  dares  not  confess  it,  for  that  were  imperilling,  nay,  flinging 
away,  her  life.  Moreover,  scepticism  would  endanger  her  relations, 
and  them  she  would  not  willingly  even  grieve.  So  she  doubts  in 
secret. 

But  doubts  and  everything  else  except  one  all-absorbing  topic 
have  been  out  of  her  mind  for  some  time  past  now.  For  she  has 
long  worshipped  Mabizela,  and  now  he  has  asked  her  to  marry 
him.  And  every  thought  has  been  swamped  by  that  of  her 
first  maiden  love.  She  has  been  proud  of  him  ever  since  that 
day  when  he  was  but  a  lad,  and  was  sent  out  in  the  morning  to 
tend  the  sheep  and  goats,  but  returned  home  at  night  with  a 
bloodstained  scar  across  his  face,  which  he  had  received  in  deadly 
combat  with  a  youthful  co-mate  of  his,  whose  head,  however,  he 
had  successfully  fractured;  by  this  means  proving  himself  in 
the  right  in  the  quarrel.  She  had  been  proud  of  him  then,  and 
had  helped  to  wash  away  the  blood.  And  pride  had  grown  into 
love,  and  he  had  condescended  to  ask  her  to  marry  him ;  and 
she  worshipped  him  and  was  happy. 

It  was  the  marriage  of  these  two,  of  Mabizela  and  Ramokobane, 
that  the  revels  were  to  celebrate. 

And  after  their  wedding  they  settled  down  into  ordinary 
married  life.  Ramokobane  tilled  her  husband's  land,  and  he 
occasionally  came  and  helped  her.  She  cooked  his  meals  and  he 
ate  them.  She  brewed  his  beer  and  he  drank  it.  Not  that  he 
tyrannised  over  her.  It  was  a  Matebele  wife's  usual  lot,  and  she 
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gloried  in  it.      It  was  the  custom ;  and  custom  makes  fools  of 
us  all. 

And  he  was  a  soldier  of  the  king.  Sometimes  he  went  to  the 
royal  kraal,  and  sang  the  king's  praises,  and  ate  and  drank  with 
the  courtiers ;  and  then  he  would  go  on  a  plundering  raid,  and  do 
murder  and  robbery  among  the  weaker  tribes  adjoining,  and  come 
back  to  his  wife.  And  she,  in  her  blind  worship,  would  sing  his 
praises,  and  he  would  swallow  them  with  considerable  success  and 
vast  self-satisfaction.  And  so  they  lived  through  the  changing 
moons. 

And  to  this  life  we  leave  them  for  a  short  time,  to  watch  an 
influence  that  was  helping  to  weave  the  net  of  their  fate. 

In  another  village,  not  far  from  the  valley  of  Inyati,  lived 
Ungulube.  The  name,  by  interpretation,  means  '  The  Pig ' ;  but 
such  an  appellation  was  considered  by  no  means  derogatory  to 
that  gentleman's  dignity,  and  he  held  a  position  of  influence  in 
his  village.  He  was  a  sinister-looking  man,  with  the  usual 
shaven  but  ringed  head,  with  great  slits  through  his  ear-lobes, 
in  each  of  which  was  tied  a  dirty  piece  of  rag ;  with  two  front 
teeth  knocked  out,  with  a  scar  across  his  cheek  and  a  dent  in  his 
head,  wearing  the  usual  girdle  of  cats'  tails,  and  being  further 
embellished  by  bead  anklets  and  brass  bracelets.  He  carried  an 
axe,  formed  by  inserting  the  blade  through  the  knob  of  his  cudgel. 
He  was  under  the  usual  height,  and  neither  in  face  nor  figure 
prepossessing. 

And  Ungulube,  too,  was  unconsciously  proclaiming  the  eternal 
laws  of  human  nature,  but  in  a  different  way  to  the  children, 
for  he  was  burning  with  rage  and  jealousy  and  hate. 

For  Ungulube  too  had  long  loved  Eamokobane  in  his  wicked, 
guilty  heart,  and  had  promised  himself  that  by  fair  play  or  foul  he 
would  make  her  his.  But  she  never  would  have  anything  to  say 
to  him,  and  openly  confessed  her  hatred  of  him.  But  he,  being 
a  selfish  man  and  without  honour,  was  only  the  more  inflamed 
by  her  resistance.  And  now  she  was  married,  and  he  was  full  of 
jealousy  and  anger,  and  vowed  vengeance  in  his  cunning  heart. 

He  was  not  long  pondering  how  to  reap  his  revenge.  His 
mother  had  just  died.  Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  an  English 
mind,  here  was  ample  means  for  securing  his  object.  And  this  is 
how  he  managed  it. 

One  night  a  black  crouching  figure  made  its  way  out  of  the 
sleeping  village  into  the  darkness.  Softly  it  crept  along  till  it 
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reached  a  cave.  Here  lived  a  *  bone-thrower,'  a  '  doctor,'  a  '  seer,' 
a  man  who  was  supposed,  by  virtue  of  certain  curiously  carved 
bones,  to  know  the  secrets  of  the  powers  of  darkness,  and  to 
understand  the  mysteries  of  witchcraft.  To  him  Ungulube  had 
come.  And  to  him  he  told  his  tale.  Thus  : — 

'  All-knowing  father !  thy  son  sorrows  in  his  heart,  for  black 
grief  has  come  to  him.  But  lately  thy  son  had  a  mother  who 
was  proud  of  her  warrior-son  and  his  scars,  who  used  to  sing  his 
praises,  and  prepare  for  him  the  goodly  dishes.  Now  he  is 
bereaved.  No  more  his  mother  joys  in  him,  for  they  have  laid 
her  in  the  ground  facing  the  setting  sun.  She  has  joined  the 
departed  spirits  of  her  fathers,  and  lives  in  their  ancestral  snake. 
See !  all-knowing  man !  To  whom  do  I  owe  this  ?  Who  has 
robbed  me  ?  Cast  thy  .bones  !  Exert  thy  mystic  influences  and 
bring  comfort  to  thy  distressed  son's  soul.  Tell  me  who  has 
bewitched  her  whom  I  mourn.  Mabizela,  the  son  of  Gogotwana, 
is  mine  enemy ;  is  it  he  ?  Should  it  be  he  whom  thy  dire  know- 
ledge reveals  as  the  evil-worker,  five  beautiful  oxen  shall  be  thine. 
Should  it  be  other,  my  servants  shall  bring  two  head  of  cattle  to 
thy  cave  as  thy  reward.' 

At  the  mention  of  which  terms  the  *  bone-thrower's '  eyes 
sparkled  in  a  somewhat  unseerlike  manner,  and  might  have  given 
token  to  an  unbiassed  observer  that  the  prophet  had  not  yet 
soared  beyond  everything  human.  But  with  words  of  comfort  to 
the  petitioner  he  bade  him  return  at  a  certain  stage  of  the  moon, 
and  he  betook  himself  to  his  bones. 

The  result  of  his  incantations  and  his  sorceries  was,  as  may 
be  expected,  that  Mabizela  and  none  other  had  been  the  means 
of  bewitching  that  unfortunate  mother  of  '  The  Pig.'  And  to 
Ungulube,  as  he  returned  with  eager  anticipation  at  the  appointed 
time,  the  result  was  communicated  with  an  air  of  disinterested 
and  ponderous  mystery.  By  which  stroke  of  business  the  seer 
cleared  five  head  of  cattle,  and  Ungulube  went  his  way  with  evil 
and  exulting  heart. 

Without  delay  he  set  off  on  another  journey.  It  was  to  the 
Royal  Court  this  time,  distant  some  fifty  miles  from  the  valley 
of  Inyati.  Haste  was  his  primary  object,  and  he  overcame  the 
delay  of  encumbrance  with  admirable  ingenuity.  Clothes  he  had 
none  to  take  ;  food  would  be  lumber,  but  was  unfortunately 
necessary.  So  he  made  a  prodigious  meal  before  starting,  and 
tied  a  band  round  his  waist.  English  people  have  no  conception 
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what  a  *  prodigious  meal '  means  there.     Suffice  it  to  say  that 
Ungulube's  meal  was  distinctly  and  emphatically  surprising. 

He  started  that  very  afternoon  as  the  sun  was  sinking  in  the 
heavens.  And  he  walked  till  the  sun  set,  and  the  stars  came  out, 
and  the  glorious  moonlight  flooded  the  land.  About  midnight 
he  rested,  tightened  the  band  round  his  stomach,  and  slept.  He 
was  up  early  next  morning,  tightened  the  band  again  instead  of 
breakfast,  and  walked  till  the  midday  heat  compelled  him  to  rest. 
Then  he  slept  till  once  more  the  sun  was  sinking  in  the  sky  ; 
once  more  he  tightened  the  band,  set  off,  and  that  night 
reached  the  king's  kraal  with  an  empty  stomach.  He  went  and 
saluted  the  monarch,  and  feasted  with  the  courtiers.  The  next 
morning  he  sought  the  king  to  tell  his  tale.  He  found  his 
majesty  seated  under  a  tree  on  a  stone,  and  in  a  circle  round  him 
were  fawning  from  a  dozen  to  twenty  warriors.  They  crouched 
and  humbled  themselves  in  the  dust  as  they  spoke  to  him. 

His  majesty  (for  he  is  alive  and  reigning  now  with  the  same 
despotic  power  as  then)  is  very  stout,  but  once  had  a  fine  figure. 
He  wears  the  dress  of  the  tribe,  but  his  girdle  of  cats'  tails  is 
more  voluminous  and  of  superior  quality  to  that  of  his  subjects. 
Round  his  neck  are  hung  strange  little  boxes,  claws  of  animals, 
and  various  superstitious  emblems.  He  also  sports  bracelets  and 
anklets,  and  is  very  partial  to  strong  coffee  or  tea  with  plenty  of 
sugar,  but  without  milk ;  the  latter  article  being  regarded  as  fit 
only  for  babes  and  women.  I  mention  these  details  as  being 
possibly  interesting  to  some.  Occasionally  he  gets  himself  into 
English  attire  ;  but  he  is  not  comfortable  when  therein  encased, 
and  frequently  effects  a  compromise  by  donning  a  hat,  with  his 
native  costume,  which  presents  a  striking  combination  to  the 
stranger.  Such  is  and  was  Lubengulo,  monarch  of  the  Matebele. 

Ungulube  found  him  chatting  with  his  warriors,  and  relieving 
the  monotony  by  frequent  expectoration.  To  him  the  evil- 
hearted  man  made  low  obeisance,  crouching  like  the  rest,  and 
commenced  his  tale  with  much  affected  grief. 

'  Great  King !  Man-eater,  and  Man-slayer !  Thy  son  comes 
to  thee  with  grievous  sorrow.  Thy  son  had  a  mother  who  gloried 
in  her  warrior,  and  tended  his  wants  and  prepared  him  his  food. 
But  his  mother  was  placed  in  her  grave,  facing  the  setting  sun, 
she  being  a  woman :  and  her  spirit  dwells  with  her  ancestors  in 
their  family  snake.  Great  King !  Elephant  of  the  Woods !  then 
did  thy  son  Ungulube  seek  the  bone-thrower  to  consult  his  great 
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wisdom,  as  do  all  true  children  of  the  king.  0  Manslayer !  the 
seer  told  me  grievous  things,  even  that  Mabizela,  the  son  of 
Gogotwana,  was  the  evil  one,  and  had  bewitched  her  whom  I 
mourn.' 

*  Ha ! '  exclaimed  the  king,  '  Mabizela,  the  son  of  Gogotwana. 
A  fine  young  warrior,  handsome,  and  brave  in  the  battle.     'Tis 
but  a  moon  or  two  since  he  brought  home  with  the  army  two 
beautiful  damsels  to  be  my  slaves.' 

'  Great  Manslayer !  King  of  the  World  ! '  returned  the 
cringing  subject,  l  even  so.  My  grief  was  twofold  when  I  heard 
so  fine  a  soldier  charged  with  witchcraft ;  when  I  learned  that 
Mabizela  was  mine  enemy.  But,  great  King  !  the  "  doctor  "  cannot 
err.  He  cast  his  mystic  bones,  and  the  bones  never  tell  black 
lies.  Doubtless  it  was  Mabizela  that  robbed  thy  son.' 

*  What  can  the  young  and  handsome   Mabizela  want  with  an 
old  woman  ? '  asked  the  king  with  a  coarse  laugh,  which  was 
echoed  by  all  the  grovelling  courtiers,  Ungulube  included.     Then 
he  said — 

'  Great  Lion  !  even  so.  I  was  perplexed :  but  the  seer  cannot 
lie.' 

'  You  are  right.  The  seer  cannot  lie.  Witchcraft  means 
death.  Kill  him.' 

'  Great  King !  Mighty  Warrior  !  Spoken  like  a  Son  of  Chaka  ! ' 

And  the  approval  of  the  surrounding  men  went  up  to  the  clear 
blue  sky  like  some  dragon's  hiss.  Then,  like  a  serpent,  the 
cringing  Ungulube  writhed  out  of  the  royal  presence.  And  so 
was  rung  the  knell  of  Mabizela's  life  and  Eamokobane's  happiness. 
Ungulube  betook  himself  to  the  open  kraal  or  cattle-pen,  where 
great  earthenware  flesh-pots,  with  lids  sealed  down  by  manure, 
were  standing  over  fires,  stewing  flesh  in  its  steam,  and  sur- 
rounded by  hungry  dogs.  Here  he  made  another  surprising 
meal,  and  journeyed  back  to  Inyati  as  he  had  come.  And  before 
the  sunset  of  the  following  day  another  terrible  crime  was  added 
to  the  long  list  that  have  been  committed  in  that  land.  For 
Mabizela,  knocked  on  the  head,  was  lying  dead  in  the  woods,  for 
having  bewitched  Ungulube's  mother. 

An  hour  or  two  after  the  deed  the  murderer  was  waiting  for 
Ramokobane,  for  whom  his  passion  was  fiercer  now  than  ever. 
She  had  been  working  with  other  women  in  the  fields  all  day,  and 
knew  nothing  of  what  had  happened.  And  as  the  sun  was  setting 
she  took  up  her  pickaxe  and  bundle  and  returned  slowly  home, 
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carrying  on  her  head  a  calabash  of  water  fresh  drawn  from  the 
spring,  and  singing  a  merry  song.  She  wore  to-day  anklets  com- 
posed of  the  seeds  of  certain  plants,  which  seeds,  being  dry, 
rattled  and  trilled  in  their  pods  with  pleasant  sound  as  she 
stepped. 

And  as  she  neared  her  home  she  met  Ungulube,  sinister  and 
passionate  as  ever.  She  attempted  to  turn  away,  but  he  addressed 
her.  She  took  no  notice  and  tried  to  escape,  but  he  stopped  her. 

*  Kamokobane,  come  away  with  me.' 

'  Stand  back,  Ungulube,  for  Ramokobane  knows  you  to  be  a 
blackhearted  man,  and  hates  you.' 

Stung  to  the  quick  by  her  fierce  retort,  he  answered  taunt- 
ingly, '  Go,  then,  find  your  husband  ;  love  your  dead  man.  Go 
look  for  him  at  the  foot  of  yonder  mountain.  lie  lies  there, 
weeping  for  you  tears  of  blood.' 

Something  in  his  voice  frightened  her,  and  she  fled  in  the 
direction  he  had  pointed  out.  Alas!  he  had  spoken  but  too 
truthfully  for  once,  and  she  found  already  a  small  band  of  relatives 
round  the  dead  body,  and  mourning  for  him  in  secret.  They  had 
dug  a  hole  under  a  tree,  and  were  about  to  entomb  him,  accord- 
ing to  their  custom,  in  a  sitting  posture,  with  his  face  to  the 
rising  sun,  as  he  was  a  male.  They  were  still  weeping  and 
lamenting  over  him  when  Ramokobane  dashed  into  their  midst 
with  wide  open  eyes. 

She  threw  herself  on  the  corpse,  and  then  broke  out  the  wild 
passionate  lamentation  of  the  poor  negress's  adoring  love.  For  a 
long  time  she  would  not  be  comforted,  and  her  relatives  could 
only  join  her  in  her  wailing.  But  at  last  they  got  her  away,  and 
laid  poor  Mabizela  in  his  last  resting-place. 

But  Ramokobane  even  now  had  but  one  thought ;  as  it  had  been 
love  before,  so  was  it  vengeance  now :  for  as  yet  she  was  young, 
and  full  of  the  fire  and  energy  of  youth.  Had  she  known  the 
sober  influence  of  middle  age,  had  she  been  steeped,  as  so  many 
are,  in  superstitious  bigotry,  and  inured  to  the  position  of 
subservience  to  which  custom  has  doomed  the  sex,  then  she  might 
have  wailed  herself  into  submission  to  her  fate.  But  her  intelli- 
gence, as  we  have  noted,  had  bred  doubts  ;  the  impulses  of  youth, 
now  made  passionate  by  a  rankling  sense  of  deep  injustice,  had 
fostered  a  spirit  of  independence  ;  present  circumstances  had  fanned 
the  hatred  which  the  savage  element  in  her  nature  kindled  ;  and 
to  her  aid  in  this  crisis  came  also  the  womanly  characteristic  of 
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dark  and  subtle  cunning.  And  this  latter  feature  influenced  her 
at  once.  She  grew  quiet  in  her  grief,  not,  as  is  usual,  more  ex- 
travagant in  proportion  to  the  comfort  administered.  She  grew 
strangely  quiet,  and  neither  wept  nor  complained. 

And  that  night  a  sable  figure  again  crept  out  from  a  sleeping 
village  into  the  darkness  ;  but  this  time  it  was  a  woman,  and  she 
emerged  from  the  village  where  Ramokobane  lived.  It  was 
Ramokobane  herself. 

She  sped  along  the  same  road  which  her  enemy  had  traversed 
a  short  time  before.  She  grew  weary  and  footsore,  but  she  never 
stopped.  She  had  no  food,  and  when  she  came  to  one  of  the 
great  rivers  whose  beds  are  masses  of  crystalline  sand,  and 
through  which  a  spring  of  pure  water  generally  flows,  she  felt 
forced  to  halt.  She  drank  some  of  the  sparkling  drops  and 
bathed  her  tired  limbs.  Hard  by  the  river  bank  she  found  some 
native  fruit,  and  with  that  she  stayed  her  hunger.  Then  she 
went  on  once  more.  But  she  could  not  travel  so  fast  as  Ungulube 
had  done,  and  she  had  to  spend  the  next  night  in  the  forest.  She 
was  startled  out  of  sleep  by  a  lion's  roar,  and  she  nestled  horrified 
closer  to  her  tree.  Fortunately  she  was  to  leeward  of  the  beast, 
and  he  never  found  her  out.  At  sunrise  she  rose  and  continued 
her  journey,  picking  fruit  for  breakfast  again. 

She  arrived  at  the  king's  kraal  early  that  day.  He  was  seated 
in  the  cattle-pen,  as  usual,  chatting  with  and  being  flattered  by 
his  warriors.  It  was  a  somewhat  unusual  thing  for  a  woman  to 
plead  before  him  in  person,  but  Ramokobane  never  hesitated,  in 
spite  of  the  attention  which  she  attracted.  The  king  listened 
patiently,  but  with  a  smile  of  contempt  on  his  face,  as  she  poured 
out  her  tale  in  the  graphic  language  of  the  savage — rife  with 
illustration,  and  every  sentence  full  of  passionate  meaning.  The 
warriors  looked  on  unmoved,  waiting  to  receive  their  cue  from  the 
king. 

What  Ramokobane  had  to  tell  the  king  we  know.  How  she 
told  it  cannot  be  put  down  on  paper— life,  passion,  gesture,  such 
as  hers  cannot  be  written. 

She  finished — begging,  with  pleading  eyes,  to  be  allowed  to 
wreak  her  vengeance  on  Ungulube — the  man  who  had  torn  her 
husband  from  her. 

The  king  looked  round  on  his  warriors  with  an  amused  smile. 
A  titter  went  round  among  the  men. 

'  A  beautiful  damsel,  warriors  !  '  said  he. 
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1  Great  King  !  Man-destroyer  !  King  of  the  World  ! '  was  the 
responsive  chorus  of  approval. 

'  A  beautiful  damsel ;  and  has  spoken  right  well,'  he  repeated. 

Again  a  volley  of  adoration  fell  from  the  lips  of  those  doughty 
warriors. 

*  A  girl  like  that  has  no  business  going  about  and  murdering 
men.     A  woman's  place  is  to  cook  the  food  and  till  the  ground. 
Let  warriors  be,  and  let  women  keep  their  place.' 

Again  there  was  a  sound  of  cringing  approval  of  their  king's 
wisdom.  He  went  on : 

'  A  beautiful  woman's  place  is  in  the  king's  palace.  A  beauti- 
ful damsel  that,  warriors,  and  fit  for  a  king's  wife.  And  a  king's 
wife  she  shall  be.' 

Then  turning  to  the  girl,  he  asked : 

*  Damsel,  would  you  be  a  king's  wife  ?  ' 

*  Never !  never ! '  cried  Eamokobane,  trembling  violently ;  for 
she  saw  another  danger  ahead  now.     The  soldiers  stared  aghast. 
For  a  woman  to  refuse  to  become  a  king's  wife !     (N.B.  He  had 
something  over  fifty  already.) 

His  majesty  frowned,  looked  puzzled,  then  broke  out  into  a 
laugh. 

4  Why,'  he  said  jocosely,  *  our  women  are  beginning  to  rise  up 
against  their  king.  We  shall  have  women-warriors  soon.' 

At  which  sally  all  present  laughed,  except  poor  Eamokobane, 
who  knelt  trembling  and  afraid. 

The  king  beckoned  an  old  woman  to  him,  and  bade  her  send 
to  him  one  of  his  wives — mentioning  a  favourite,  by  name.  The 
girl  came — a  shy  pleasant-looking  girl — and  knelt  before  her 
lord. 

1  Take  this  girl,'  was  his  command,  *  give  her  a  sheep  to  eat, 
and  beer  as  much  as  she  can  drink.  See  to  her.  I  will  visit  her 
by-and-bye.' 

The  woman  crouched  away,  leading  Eamokobane  with  her  to 
her  own  hut.  The  poor  girl  went  willingly  enough  !  Those  last 
words  of  the  king  had  shown  her  it  was  useless  to  protest ;  and 
all  her  cunning  returned  at  once.  She  affected  gladness  and 
pride  now  at  the  honour  of  becoming  a  queen,  and  it  never  struck 
her  guide  that  she  would  need  close  watching.  So  she  led  Eamo- 
kobane to  her  hut,  and  left  her  on  a  mat  by  the  fire  in  the  centre 
of  the  hovel.  Then  she  went  to  fetch  food  and  fuel.  Eamokobane 
watched  her  through  the  low  door  of  the  hut — watched  her  dis- 
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appear,  waited  a  moment  or  so,  then  she  crawled  out  and  fled. 
None  knew  her,  and  none  stopped  her.  She  avoided  the  cattle- 
pen — walking  quickly  but  stealthily,  till  she  got  beyond  the 
outer  fences  among  the  bushes,  then  she  fled  with  might  and 
main.  She  was  far  weaker  than  when  she  started  from  home,  for 
she  had  had  no  proper  nourishment  for  two  days,  but  her  pace 
now  was  faster  than  it  had  ever  been  before.  Footsore  she  was, 
and  tired  ;  but  she  never  stopped  to  think  of  that.  She  thought 
only  of  what  was  behind  her.  The  king  would  discover  her 
escape,  would  send  the  soldiers  after  her,  she  would  be  taken 
back  and  die  unavenged.  And  as  she  thought  of  it  she  quickened 
her  steps  to  a  degree  which  surprised  herself.  Through  the  night 
dews  she  walked  on,  till  the  stars  paled  away,  and  the  sun  rose  in 
terrible  splendour,  and  flashed  his  hot  beams  over  the  land.  Over 
the  burning  sand,  over  the  sharp  cutting  stones,  even  through 
the  fire  (for  mischievous  lads  had  fired  tracts  of  the  scorched 
grass  through  which  she  had  to  pass)  ;  avoiding  villages,  she  held 
on  her  course — persistently,  bravely,  panting  for  revenge. 

For  many  hours  she  had  gone  on  thus  with  unflagging  speed, 
and  the  sun  had  mounted  nearly  to  the  point  above  her.  Na- 
ture began  to  assert  herself  at  last,  and  she  felt  ready  to  drop 
with  fatigue;  when,  lo!  a  short  distance  before  her,  on  the 
beaten  track,  was  a  refreshing  sight.  She  had  avoided  the  beaten 
track,  but  had  kept  in  the  bushes  near  it ;  and  had  guided  herself 
by  it,  as  she  did  not  know  the  country  well.  Emerging  now  from 
the  thick  growth  of  small  thorny  bush  into  the  road,  to  ascertain 
its  direction,  she  saw,  a  little  distance  ahead,  a  waggon — heavy, 
without  springs — with  its  white  covering  of  sails  gleaming  in  the 
sunlight,  rolling  and  trundling  along  ponderously  responsive  to 
the  strength  of  fourteen  oxen. 

As  Ramokobane  watched,  stealthily  and  cautiously,  she 
perceived  the  driver,  with  his  long  whip  (some  sixteen  or  seven- 
teen feet  long,  attached  to  a  stock  of  twelve  to  fourteen  feet  in 
length),  rush  to  the  rear  of  the  waggon,  and  turn  a  lever  which 
worked  the  brake.  The  next  instant  the  ponderous  vehicle  had 
rolled  down  the  steep  and  worn  bank  of  a  ravine ;  and  Kamoko- 
bane  saw  that  they  were  crossing  a  river — at  once  the  chief 
danger  and  delay  of  African  travelling.  Most  of  the  rivers  in  that 
part  of  the  world  consist  of  heavy  beds  of  pure  crystalline  sand, 
enclosed  within  rugged  banks.  This  one,  however,  happened  to 
be  a  rocky  ravine ;  and  after  the  waggon  had  disappeared  down 
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the  steep  and  dangerous  bank,  Ramokobane  could  hear  distinctly 
the  abrupt  heavy  ringing  thud,  as  the  lumbering  wheels,  on 
springless  axles,  mounted  the  boulders,  and  leapt  from  them 
again. 

The  girl  arrived  on  the  spot  in  time  to  see  the  line  of  oxen 
dragging,  and  toiling,  and  slipping,  in  their  attempts  to  draw 
their  load  up  the  further  bank.  For  a  moment  it  appeared  that 
there  would  be  a  standstill,  as  the  fore  wheel,  having  got  lodged 
against  a  huge  boulder,  refused  to  budge.  Waggons,  sometimes, 
are  detained  in  such  an  ignominious  position  for  days  ;  matters, 
in  the  rainy  season  especially,  being  frequently  further  aggravated 
by  floods.  But  in  the  present  instance  there  was  no  such  trial 
of  patience.  The  team  of  fourteen  oxen  was  reduced  to  eight, 
and  these,  being  enabled  then  to  draw  in  unison,  successfully 
conquered  the  resisting  boulder,  and  drew  the  waggon  up  the 
steep  and  rugged  bank.  Ramokobane  gave  an  involuntary  little 
shriek  as  she  saw  the  fore  and  hind  wheels  of  one  side  sink  into 
a  deep  rut,  and  threaten  to  capsize  the  vehicle.  But  this  danger, 
too,  was  safely  surmounted ;  and  soon  the  tired,  panting  oxen 
stood  resting,  safe  on  the  other  side.  Eamokobane  crossed  quickly 
• — without  difficulty,  for  there  was  no  water.  Then  she  crept  into 
the  bushes,  and  hesitated  nervously.  She  saw  the  tired  oxen 
unharnessed,  and  driven  to  water,  and  graze,  and  rest.  She  saw 
cooking  utensils  brought  out,  and  preparations  made  for  the  mid- 
day meal.  Still  she  hesitated.  She  had  already  barely  escaped 
a  party  of  her  own  people,  travelling  quietly  along  the  road,  with 
pack  oxen  laden  with  baggage,  and  women  carrying  children,  and 
men,  often  carrying  nothing,  walking  by  their  side.  Had  they 
seen  her,  they  would  have  told  the  soldiers  of  her,  and  she  would 
have  been  retaken.  That  little  escape  had  unstrung  her  nerves, 
and  she  felt  frightened.  Yet  she  knew  these  could  be  none  of 
her  people.  These  must  be  white  people,  for  no  natives  (save 
the  king)  possess  ox-waggons.  Nevertheless — alas !  that  it  should 
be  so — Eamokobane  had  not  every  reason  to  trust  all  white  people 
that  she  had  seen  or  heard  of.  *  Oh,  if  it  might  be  the  mission- 
ary ! '  she  thought.  So  she  hesitated. 

But  she  was  desperate,  and  could  walk  no  farther.  Without 
food  and  rest  she  would  die  in  the  woods ;  and  die  unavenged. 
She  would  go  to  them.  Anything  rather  than  to  die  unavenged. 

She  went,  and  found  to  her  joy  that  it  was  the  missionary. 
He  was  returning  from  a  visit  to  the  king.  To  him  she  went  and 
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poured  out  her  heart  with  an  inexpressible  pathos  of  gesture 
and  manner  that  cannot  be  found  save  in  the  uncultured  savage. 
She  omitted,  however,  all  mention  of  her  thirst  for  revenge, 
knowing  that  he  would  not  sympathise  with  that. 

He  believed  her  story — it  was  not  hard  to  read  truth  in  her 
face.  He  promised  her  shelter,  and  food,  and  help,  to  the  best 
of  his  power.  And  her  growing  belief  in  him  and  his  message 
was  not  lessened  by  finding  that  he  gave  assistance  to  one  whom 
those  of  her  own  land  had  injured  without  cause. 

There  were  yet  two  or  three  stages  to  Inyati,  but  for  her  sake 
the  journey  was  hurried.  Ramokobane  was  given  a  seat  on  an 
arrangement  at  the  back  of  the  waggon,  technically  known  as 
1  the  trap,'  and  used  to  carry  extra  luggage,  or  such  articles  as 
pots  and  pans,  which  are  attended  with  inconvenient  results  if 
placed  in  close  proximity  to  a  white  man's  skin,  but  which  are 
agreeable  neighbours,  rather  than  otherwise,  to  a  black  man.  So 
Ramokobane  rested  on  the  trap  and  pondered  on  her  prospects. 

They  reached  Inyati  early  next  morning,  having  travelled  all 
night.  The  missionary  gave  her  food  and  concealment,  hoping 
that,  when  the  matter  had  passed  out  of  men's  minds,  he  might 
be  able  to  smuggle  her  away  to  a  distant  station  among  the 
Bechuanas,  beyond  the  power  of  the  despotic  king — where  she 
might  begin  afresh,  and  forget  and  forgive  her  wrongs. 

He  had  a  strong  suspicion,  however,  from  her  very  silence  on 
the  point,  that  a  desire  for  revenge  was  a  strong  motive  power  at 
present  in  the  poor  negress'  mind.  And  he  tried  to  extract  from 
her  some  indication  of  her  feelings  towards  Ungulube.  But 
Ramokobane  was  reticent  and  would  say  nothing  either  way.  So 
she  was  allotted  a  corner  in  the  surgery,  the  little  room  from 
which  the  missionary  dispensed  such  relief  to  the  sickness  and 
suffering  that  daily  came  under  his  notice  as  a  slight  surgical 
training,  a  great  deal  of  experience,  and  a  somewhat  limited 
medicine  chest  placed  in  his  power,  seeking  no  remuneration 
beyond  the  thanks  of  the  sufferers.  In  this  little  room  was  a 
sofa  of  home  construction  and  very  rude,  hung  round  with  chintz, 
and  so  affording  concealment  if  necessary.  On  this  couch 
Ramokobane  rested. 

Towards  evening  of  the  day  of  their  arrival  came  a  band  of 
sable  warriors,  with  spears  glittering  in  the  declining  sunbeams, 
oxhide  shields  of  divers  colours,  and  brandishing  the  national 
*  knob-kerries?'  or  club  cudgels  ;  the  heads  and  shoulders  of  each 
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being  enveloped  in  a  netted  head-dress  of  waving  black  ostrich 
plumes.  These  black  head-dresses  produce  an  inconceivably 
fantastic  and  wild  effect — one  of  the  primary  attributes  to  be 
attained  in  a  Matebele  warrior's  estimation. 

The  missionary  saw  them  approach.  He  had  expected  them, 
and  had  looked  out  for  them.  As  soon  as  he  caught  sight  of  the 
black  plumes  he  directed  Kamokobane  to  crawl  underneath  the 
sofa  and  hide  herself  there.  She  knew  what  was  the  occasion  of 
this  direction,  and  the  poor  girl,  shaking  now  with  fear,  obeyed. 
There  she  lay  hid,  with  eyes  wide  open,  as  if  they  would  pierce 
through  the  darkness  of  her  hiding-place,  and  listening  in  an 
agony  to  every  sound. 

Meanwhile  the  soldiers  had  arrived  in  the  missionary's  yard. 

'  Greeting  to  the  white  man  from  the  king  ! ' 

The  missionary  returned  greeting,  and  asked  them  pleasantly, 
and  with  a  smile,  whom  they  were  going  to  frighten  by  their 
terrible  appearance. 

'  We  come  on  a  message  from  the  king,'  replied  the  spokes- 
man, with  an  attempt  at  impressive  dignity.  'A  woman  has 
dared  to  disobey  him :  his  wife  has  dared  to  run  away  from  her 
lord.' 

*  The  king  has  too  many  wives  already.     Surely  he  can  spare 
one?' 

The  warriors  looked  at  one  another  with  an  amused,  surprised 
smile. 

'  0  you  white  missionaries  ! '  burst  out  one.  '  You  say 
anything.' 

*  What  made  this  woman  run  away  ?  '  asked  the  missionary. 

1  The  wretch  came  to  plead  before  the  king,  and  he  wished 
her  to  be  his  wife,  and  the  idiot  ran  away.  Tchah ! '  with  in- 
expressible disgust  and  contempt. 

'  Why  did  she  plead  before  the  king  ?  ' 

4  Her  husband  had  bewitched  somebody,  and  got  knocked  on 
the  head,  and  she  wished  for  vengeance,  and  ran  away  from  the 
king  to  get  it.' 

*  Ah !     She  is  a  noble  girl  to  run  away  from  the  king  if  he 
wanted  to  make  her  his  wife.     She  has  loved  one  husband.     That 
is  enough.     But  she  should  forgive  him  who  wronged   her  by 
accusing  her  husband.     It  were  far  nobler  to  do  so  than  to  wreak 
vengeance  on  him.' 

The  soldiers  looked  at  one  another  and  laughed  again.     The 
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notion  of  a  man  talking  of  the  girl  as  being  the  wronged  one, 
and  of  forgiving  instead  of  avenging,  was  so  utterly  absurd  that  it 
tickled  them.  Then  the  spokesman  said — 

'  The  king  commands  us  to  come  to  your  house.' 

'  My  house  is  private  to  all  except  the  king  and  his  messengers. 
Since  you  are  from  him  you  may  enter.     I  will  lead  you.' 

And  he  led  them  through  the  house,  into  which  they  had 
never  entered  before.  Into  every  room  he  conducted  them,  along 
the  front  passage,  into  the  dining-room  (I  see  every  inch  of  it  as 
I  write),  out  through  another  passage  into  the  bedrooms  (there 
were  no  stairs),  through  the  kitchen,  back  again  into  the  store- 
room, and  last  of  all  into  the  little  surgery,  under  the  sofa  in 
which  Kamokobane  was  quaking  with  fear.  But  the  soldiers' 
search  was  conducted  on  principles  decidedly  peculiar  to  them- 
selves. Every  room  that  they  visited  contained  so  many  wonders 
that  they  could  only  gasp  '  Ha ! '  which  they  did  a  good  many 
times.  The  hinges  on  the  doors,  the  glass  windows,  the  beds,  the 
homely  chest  of  drawers,  whose  use  they  could  not  conceive  till  it 
was  explained,  the  kitchen  apparatus,  all  served  to  astound  them 
to  such  an  extent  that  they  even  forgot  to  attempt  to  steal — a  truly 
extraordinary  omission,  and  one  very  regretfully  recalled  after- 
wards. So  that  when  they  came  to  the  surgery  Eamokobane  did 
not  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  their  thoughts,  and  the  poor 
girl's  trembling  was  groundless.  The  sight  of  the  bottles  in  the 
surgery  impressed  one  of  these  open-mouthed  monsters  with  a 
sense  of  sudden  indisposition,  which  found  no  relief  until  he  had 
disposed,  with  great  enjoyment,  of  a  strong  dose  of  salts  (ad- 
ministered in  a  disused  salmon  tin,  very  badly  opened),  after 
which  he  rubbed  his  stomach  and  immediately  declared  himself 
convalescent  and  a  man  again.  Their  good  nature  was  further 
stimulated  by  sundry  presents  from  the  larder,  which  they  seemed 
to  consider  the  most  sensible  production  of  the  white  man's 
establishment.  Then  they  departed,  voting,  in  their  rude  way, 
the  missionary  a  '  brick,'  and  discussing  among  one  another  in 
their  animated  fashion  the  wonders  of  comfort  and  elegance  (!)  in 
the  white  man's  house.  They  prosecuted  their  search  some  days 
longer  among  the  surrounding  villages,  but,  being  able  to  ascer- 
tain nothing,  they  reported  to  the  king  that  wild  beasts  must 
have  eaten  the  fugitive.  Which  was  accepted  as  a  very  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  difficulty,  and  the  matter  dropped  for  a  time. 

As  soon  as  the  soldiers  had  gone  the  missionary  called  to 
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Eamokobane  to  come  out.  She  came,  trembling  violently,  and 
fell  on  her  knees,  thanking  him  with  all  her  warm  heart.  But  he 
raised  her,  and  tried  to  quiet  her.  Then  he  told  her  what  he 
proposed  to  do  with  her.  How  she  might  make  a  good  start  once 
more  if  she  left  her  native  country,  and  how  he  would  undertake 
to  keep  her  for  some  time  until  she  could  safely  escape.  She 
listened  quietly,  with  downcast  eyes,  but  without  a  word. 

That  night  she  fled  from  the  house,  and  the  missionary  never 
saw  her  any  more.  He  grieved  for  her,  for  he  knew  the  fury  of 
which  a  negress  is  capable,  and  he  dreaded  lest  her  passion  should 
lead  her  into  crime. 

And  Eamokobane  fled  to  the  mountains,  with  its  caves  and  its 
woods,  trusting  to  these  for  shelter  and  food.  She  hid  herself  by 
day,  and  often  wandered  about  by  night,  when  there  was  no 
chance  of  detection.  It  was  a  hard  and  wasting  life,  irregular  in 
its  rest,  its  nourishment,  and  its  safety,  and  it  told  severely  upon 
the  once  beautiful  girl.  The  old  fascinating  smile  was  gone,  the 
cheeks  were  sunken,  and  the  wild  hunted  expression  of  the 
fugitive  was  coming  into  her  eyes.  But  it  was  not  an  aimless 
life.  She  had  a  fixed  object,  and  a  definite  plan  to  attain  that 
object.  She  was  only  waiting  now  till  the  time  came  that  she 
could  put  her  plan  into  execution.  And  wait  she  did,  counting 
the  days  with  eager  impatience. 

Meanwhile  her  relatives  and  friends,  accepting  the  hypothesis 
that  the  soldiers  had  originated — that  she  had  been  destroyed  by 
wild  beasts — were  performing  the  customary  lamentations  for  her. 
Ungulube  lived  as  usual,  sullen  and  sinister.  He  did  not  know 
what  to  make  of  the  disappearance  of  the  girl.  He  half  dreaded 
meeting  her  at  every  step  he  took — a  feeling  of  fear  which  was 
inexpressibly  irksome  to  him,  but  which  he  could  not  shake  off. 
He  consulted  the  '  doctor '  again,  and  that  wary  functionary 
achieved  another  excellent  stroke  of  business  by  assuring  his 
client  that  the  wild  beasts  had  devoured  her,  for  which  information 
he  received  three  head  of  cattle.  Had  his  bones  told  the  truth 
he  would  have  received  only  one. 

It  is  the  custom  of  the  king  of  the  Matebele  to  hold,  what 
would  be  called  in  English  phraseology,  a  *  Review  ' :  there  it  is 
known  as  *  The  Great  Dance.'  This  general  assembly  takes  place 
annually — that  is,  according  to  native  measurement  of  time,  once 
in  every  twelve  revolving  moons.  Every  village  sends  its  con- 
tingent, or  regiment,  of  armed  soldiers  to  the  head-quarters  of  the 
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king.  The  Matebele  army  musters  some  ten  thousand  soldiers, 
and  on  the  day  before  the  dance  the  troops  arrive  in  an  incessant 
stream.  Each  regiment  or  village  contingent  is  distinguished  by 
the  colour  of  its  oxhide  shield.  Every  soldier  wears  his  waving 
head-dress  of  black  ostrich  plumage.  The  equipment  of  each 
includes  also  two  or  three  spears  or  assegais  (two-edged  and  supple 
in  handle),  a  '  knob-kerrie,'  and  sundry  sticks.  These  weapons, 
combined  with  their  picturesque  ordinary  attire — the  cats'  tails, 
bracelets,  anklets,  and  extravagant  earrings,  and  last,  but  not 
least,  their  own  dusky  skins,  black  eyes,  and  gleaming  teeth — serve 
to  make  a  Matebele  soldier  in  full  uniform  a  striking  figure,  and 
when  ten  thousand  of  these  figures  are  gathered  together  in  one 
place  they  present  an  imposing  spectacle. 

Thousands  of  cattle  are  killed  from  the  king's  herds  to  feast 
the  army  on  the  eve  of  the  occasion,  and  unlimited  beer  is  supplied 
by  the  royal  command.  The  eventful  day  breaks  pregnant  with 
excitement  to  many  a  young  soldier,  who  has  but  newly  taken  his 
place  in  the  king's  army.  The  ten  thousand  warriors  range  them- 
selves in  a  sweeping  semicircle,  each  regiment  distinct  from  any 
other,  as  indicated  by  means  of  the  shield.  The  mighty  crescent 
stands  motionless ;  each  warrior's  shield  upright  before  him, 
showing  his  colours ;  the  ten  thousand  black  waving  plumes 
standing  out  in  sombre  contrast  to  the  colours  beneath  them. 
There  is  no  organised  discipline  ;  each  man  knows  what  he  has  to 
do,  and  does  it  apparently  instinctively. 

The  king  appears,  equipped  in  his  full  warrior  dress,  and  starts 
the  ceremony.  Then,  instantaneously,  the  ten  thousand  figures  leap 
in  their  savage  gesticulatory  dance.  Each  man  keeps  his  place ; 
springing  (not  without  some  regard  for  time  and  measure)  from 
one  foot  on  to  the  other,  brandishing  knob-kerries  on  high,  and 
hissing  out  sounds  that  cannot  be  written.  So  it  goes  on,  regi- 
ments relieving  each  other  in  the  tiring  ceremony.  Occasionally 
the  spectacle  is  varied  by  a  soldier  rushing  from  his  comrades  into 
the  open  space  within  the  semicircle,  and  there,  with  loud  shouts 
and  fantastic  imagery,  mimicking  his  feats  of  valour  in  the  battle, 
or  possibly  such  as  his  imagination  may  suggest  on  the  spot ; 
acting  the  struggle  with  spear  and  shield  and  club,  depicting  the 
vanquished  struggling  in  the  death  agony,  and  the  conqueror 
quivering  his  spear  over  his  victim.  And  his  fellow- warriors  sound 
a  fit  accompaniment  for  the  savage  triumph  by  clashing  their 
shields  with  their  clubs — an  action  which,  when  performed  by  a 
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number  at  a  time,  produces  a  perfect  imitation  of  distant  thunder. 
Thus  the  savage  dance  proceeds,  and  it  is  a  weird  sight.  I  must 
plead  the  impression  which  it  inevitably  makes  on  one  who  has 
seen  it  as  my  excuse  for  describing  it  in  any  detail. 

Now  Ramokobane  knew  that  the  annual  dance  was  about  to  be 
celebrated.  And  she  knew,  moreover,  that  Ungulube,  being  a 
prominent  man  in  his  village,  would  go  with  the  warriors  of  his 
regiment  to  the  king  on  the  eve  of  the  eventful  day.  And  she 
elaborated  her  designs  accordingly. 

She  was  walking  one  evening  in  the  moonlight,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  her  mountain  cave.  She  stopped  suddenly,  for  in 
front  of  her  was  something  which  gleamed  in  the  moonbeams. 
But  her  wild  life  had  bred  in  her  a  sort  of  desperate  daring, 
and  she  approached  the  object  of  her  curiosity.  It  was  only  a 
spear,  with  its  handle  rooted  in  the  ground,  and  its  blade  pointing 
to  the  sky.  Ramokobane  drew  it,  and  laughed  a  bitter  laugh. 

4  Fools  ! '  she  said  half  to  herself,  half  aloud  ;  '  idiots  that  we 
black  people  are.  Who  bat  idiots  would  think  that  this  spear 
could  speak  to  the  clouds?  Yet  they  fix  it  in  the  ground,  with  its 
point  upward,  to  invite  the  rain-clouds.  We  are  only  babies,  we 
blacks.  We  only  trifle  and  play  childishly.  Those  white  people 
are  men  ;  those  missionaries  are  good  men.  Our  missionary  is  a 
kind  man,  and  he  speaks  sweet  words.  But  he  does  not  under- 
stand a  woman's  heart,  or  he  would  not  have  me  go  from  my  land 
without  revenge.  Ah !  all  those  men  think  we  women  cannot 
feel ;  think  we  dare  not  act.  Little  do  they  know  us.  They 
shall  see  ! '  she  muttered  angrily  aloud,  blazing  up  in  sudden  and 
fierce  excitement,  which  quickly  passed  away.  She  quietly  con- 
cealed her  new-found  weapon  in  her  skin  petticoats.  *  They  shall 
see  !  Ramokobane  will  tell  them  by  deeds  that  a  woman  can  be 
brave.  The  fools  thought  to  invite  the  rain  by  digging  this  spear 
into  the  ground.  The  rain  hears  them  not,  nor  have  the  clouds 
given  them  heed,  but  they  have  placed  a  blade  in  a  woman's 
hand.  Let  Ungulube  beware,  though  it  is  but  a  woman's  hatred 
that  he  has  incurred.'  And  stealthily,  and  with  unnatural  light 
in  her  eyes,  she  continued  her  prowl  among  the  moonlit  caves 
and  rocks,  gliding  and  disappearing  from  the  pale  moonlight  into 
shady  depths  like  some  dark  spirit. 

The  next  night  she  stole  down  in  the  darkness  towards  the 
village  where  Ungulube  lived.  She  carried  her  spear  with  her 
always  now.  Stealthily  and  noiselessly  she  approached  the  outer 
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fences,  and  looked  through  the  chinks  between  the  piled-up  logs 
that  formed  the  barrier.  She  could  see,  by  the  light  of  the 
fires,  men  chatting  gaily,  as  they  brightened  and  sharpened  spears 
and  knives  which  were  to  figure  in  the  forthcoming  pageant. 
She  came  closer,  and  crouched  under  the  fence.  The  weapons 
gleamed  in  the  firelight,  and  clinked  against  the  stones  with  a 
soul-stirring  sound  to  her.  She  could  hear  the  conversation  of  the 
men.  She  learned  that  the  regiment  of  that  village  was  going  up 
to  head-quarters  on  the  following  day  but  one — that  the  ceremony 
was  very  near  at  hand. 

She  waited  to  hear  no  more,  but  struck  off  into  the  darkness 
at  once.  And  she  did  not  return  to  her  cave  on  the  mountain 
side  ;  she  followed  the  route  along  which  she  had  sped  not  many 
days  ago.  She  made  her  way,  keeping  hid  among  the  bushes  as 
before,  but  not  straying  far  from  the  beaten  waggon-road,  to  the 
head- quarters  of  the  king. 

And  on  her  way  she  noticed  a  plant  that  drooped  with  the 
heavy  night  dews,  as  under  some  unhealthy  sweat.  She  stooped 
and  plucked  it  tenderly.  Without  a  word,  she  found  a  corner  for 
it  in  the  all-embracing  folds  of  her  skins.  Then  she  went  on  as 
she  had  gone  on  before :  living  on  the  forest  fruit,  drinking  the 
pure  river  waters,  regardless  of  fatigue. 

She  did  not  reach  the  royal  court ;  she  had  no  intention  of  doing 
that.  When  she  was  about  half-a-day's  journey  from  the  king's 
kraal,  she  stopped,  and  cast  about  for  a  place  wherein  to  rest  in 
concealment.  She  chose  a  recess  that  the  floods  had  washed  out 
in  the  banks  of  a  ravine.  She  killed  a  snake  that  had  taken  up 
his  abode  there,  and  was  sleeping  the  sleep  of  innocence  and 
contentment.  This  action  showed  that  Eamokobane  was  far  gone 
in  scepticism  as  to  the  orthodox  superstition  of  her  race ;  for  the 
snake  was  of  the  species  in  which  the  departed  spirits  of  her 
fathers  dwelt,  and  she  was  bound  by  her  moral  code,  as  she  hoped 
for  a  life  of  peace,  to  leave  it  unharmed — nay,  to  provide  for  its 
wants,  by  giving  it  food  and  shelter. 

But  Eamokobane  had  no  sympathy  left  with  the  superstitions  of 
her  fathers.  They  had  killed  her  husband,  and  had  deprived  her 
of  her  sole  earthly  happiness  and  pride ;  and  she  felt  far  more  in 
touch  with  the  missionary.  He  had  done  his  best  to  help  her  in 
her  trouble.  Certainly  he  would  not  let  her  wreak  vengeance ; 
but  that  was  because  he  underrated  a  woman's  heart.  He  would 
learn  better. 
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So  thought  Ramokobane. 

The  noiseless  hours  sped  away.  The  girl  had  little  to  occupy 
her — nothing  after  she  had  sharpened  her  spear — and  the  time 
hung  heavily  on  her  hands ;  but  it  passed—not  waiting,  as  it  did 
not  hasten,  for  any  man. 

On  the  day  after  her  arrival,  troops  of  soldiers  began  to  pour 
towards  the  scene  of  the  pageant.  Ramokobane  watched  them 
go  by  with  glistening  eyes.  None  saw  her ;  but  she  scrutinised 
all. 

At  last  came  Ungulube  with  the  men  of  his  contingent. 
Ramokobane  spied  them  while  they  were  yet  some  distance  off. 
With  beating  heart,  her  spear  quivering  in  her  woman's  hand,  she 
made  ready  to  spring  out  into  their  path. 

Ungulube  was  chatting  boastfully  of  his  feats  of  courage,  and 
the  crouching  girl's  blood  boiled  with  her  savage  fury. 

As  the  warriors  passed  close  to  her,  she  leapt  out  among 
them,  and  in  an  instant  had  transfixed  her  enemy  with  her  spear ; 
and  Ungulube  writhed  in  the  dusty  road,  in  the  terrible  agony, 
doubly  dying  the  death  of  a  slave.  Pierced  by  a  spear — that  in 
itself  a  slave's  death — but,  above  all,  transfixed  by  a  woman's 
hand.  Mabizela  at  least  had  met  an  honourable  doom :  he  had 
been  knocked  on  the  head  by  men — that  is  a  fate  to  which  royalty 
itself  is  liable — but  for  a  warrior  of  the  king  to  fall  pierced  by  a 
woman's  spear ! 

The  soldiers  stood  aghast ;  but  Ramokobane  made  no  attempt 
at  flight.  Tauntingly  she  pointed  at  the  prostrate  figure  ;  then 
she  stretched  out  her  hands  to  them — 

'  Kill  me,  too,  soldiers  of  the  king !  Kill  me,  too.  I  desire 
not  life  ;  my  husband  is  dead — he  killed  him — I  have  nothing  to 
worship.  Kill  me,  too.  I  am  Ramokobane.  I  fled  from  the 
king,  and  he  sent  his  soldiers  after  me,  but  I  escaped  them,  for 
women  are  more  cunning  than  men,  and  even  as  brave.  Kill 
me,  brave  warriors !  and  bear  the  king  tidings  of  your  victory 
over  a  woman  ! ' 

With  open  mouths  the  soldiers  listened.  Then  one  lifted  his 
spear  to  strike,  and  Ramokobane  smiled  on  him  with  a  ghastly 
look.  But  another  stayed  his  comrade's  hand. 

*  Beware,  Mazwi,  how  you  touch  this  woman!  The  king 
wished  for  Ramokobane  to  wife ;  how  then  shall  the  king's 
soldiers  lay  violent  hands  on  Ramokobane  with  impunity? 
Beware,  I  say  !  She  has  committed  murder  and  deserves  death, 
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but  it  is  for  the  king  to  say  whether  she  shall  receive  a  queen's 
lot  or  a  criminal's.' 

A  murmur  of  approval  and  assent  went  round  at  this  counsel, 
and  Ramokobane,  now  in  despair,  cast  about  for  means  of  escape. 
But  she  was  too  late.  A  dozen  rough  hands  were  about  her,  and 
she  was  led,  bound,  to  the  royal  kraal,  despairing,  but  tearless 
and  firm. 

Early  next  morning  she  had  to  face  once  more  the  tyrant  whom 
she  had  disobeyed.  With  the  customary  abject  cringing  on  the 
part  of  the  soldiers  she  was  led  into  the  royal  presence. 

'  Great  and  mighty  King !  Behold  the  woman  who  fled  from 
the  Manslayer  when  he  bade  her  stay  to  be  a  queen.  She  escaped 
the  soldiers  of  the  Great  Elephant,  but  behold  as  we  came  hither 
the  witch  sprang  from  nowhere,  as  it  seemed  to  us,  and  murdered 
thy  son  Ungulube.  But  it  is  for  the  King  to  decide  her  fate,  and 
we  brought  her  to  the  mighty  Monarch  of  the  World.' 

The  king  looked  at  her  with  surprised  eyes,  and  then  broke 
into  a  laugh.  The  soldiers  were  dutifully  tickled  also. 

'  A  right  brave  and  noble  girl ! '  was  the  royal  comment.  *  So 
she  outwitted  the  wily  Ungulube  after  all !  Ha,  you  women  ! ' 

Ramokobane  inwardly  groaned.  Was  she  never  to  find 
death  ? 

(  What  say  you,  warriors — a  right  noble  and  beautiful  girl  ? 
Thin  and  haggard  now,  but  meat  and  beer  will  make  her  as  before, 
lit  for  a  king's  wife.' 

Again  a  suppressed  murmur  of  approval  from  the  kneeling 
soldiers. 

*  What  say  you,  Ramokobane  ?  A  beautiful  woman  who  out- 
wits a  man  is  surely  fit  for  a  queen  ?  You  escaped  me  before. 
Why  ?  Will  you  not  be  a  king's  wife  now  ?  ' 

'  0  mighty  Man-eater  ! '  returned  the  girl,  '  you  are  my  King : 
my  husband — never.  I  humble  myself  to  you  as  a  subject:  I  love 
you  as  a  wife — never  !  Kill  me  !  Let  my  life  pay  for  the  life  I 
have  taken — for  running  away  from  my  King  when  he  bids  me 
stay.  Surely  that  deserves  death,  not  praise  from  the  King? ' 

The  monarch  laughed  again. 

'  A  woman — beautiful — who  is  bold  enough  to  disobey  her 
lord,  and  cunning  and  brave  enough  to  slay  a  man,  must  not  die. 
She  shall  be  the  wife  of  the  King.' 

And  he  directed  his  soldiers  to  give  her  into  the  charge  of  one 
of  his  favourite  wives.  Not  the  one  to  whose  keeping  Ramokobane 
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had  been  delivered  before.  Alas !  she  was  no  more.  She  had 
paid  for  her  carelessness  with  her  life. 

Kamokobane  went,  and  crawled  into  the  hut  under  the  charge 
of  the  woman  whom  the  king  had  appointed.  Meat  was  brought, 
and  Eamokobane  eagerly  expressed  herself  ready  for  food.  The 
woman  laid  a  joint  before  her,  with  a  calabash  of  beer. 

But  this  woman,  too,  was  outwitted  by  her  charge.  For  she 
did  not  notice  that  Eamokobane  had  secretly  taken  from  the  folds 
of  her  skins  something  which  she  swallowed  hastily,  eagerly,  even 
with  a  wondering,  questioning  look,  as  one  finding  herself  just 
within  reach  of  rest,  even  also  as  one  awaiting  the  answer  to  some 
great  mystery.  The  poor  prisoner  had  indeed  found  use  at  last 
for  the  plant  which  she  had  gathered,  thinking  as  she  plucked  it 
that  the  time  might  come  when  it  would  be  her  only  release. 
Her  woman's  forethought  had  not  been  fruitless,  and  now  the 
poison  was  rapidly  working,  stealthily  but  swiftly  bearing  her 
down  the  streams,  away  out  on  to  the  infinite  sea. 

And  soon  love  and  hatred,  hope  and  fear,  and  every  human 
emotion,  were  at  rest  for  ever  in  Eamokobane's  breast. 

For  the  gloomy  mists  had  all  risen  at  last ;  Death's  sunbeams 
had  melted  them  away,  and  the  great  light  of  a  new  world,  far 
other  than  her  ancestors  ever  dreamt  of,  had  broken  in  upon  her 
soul. 

Eamokobane  was  dead. 
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THERE  is  a  popular  notion  that  beer  is  pre-eminently  the  English- 
man's beverage.  The  Briton  of  a  certain  class  is  never  tired  of 
lyrically  proclaiming  that  he  '  likes  a  drop  of  good  beer,'  and  of 
calling  down  imprecations  on  the  fiend  in  human  form  who  would 
rob  a  poor  man  of  it.  One  poet  even  goes  further — 

'  I  would  I  were  a  brewer's  horse 
Nine  months  out  o'  the  year  ; 
I'd  put  my  head  where  my  tail  should  be, 
And  drink  up  all  the  beer.' 

What  he  would  do  for  the  remaining  three  months  he  does  not 
tell  us,  but  a  dark  suspicion  crosses  our  mind  that  his  apparent 
moderation  only  arises  from  exigencies  of  metre,  and  that  the 
beery  bard  would,  in  sooth,  fuddle  all  the  year  round.  Nor,  be  it 
remarked,  is  this  poetic  appreciation  of  malt  liquor  a  thing  of 
modern  growth.  As  far  back  as  the  year  1565,  a  right  reverend 
prelate,  John  Still,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  wrote  a  rustic 
comedy  called  '  Crammer  Ghirton's  Needle,'  and  containing  a 
drinking-song  of  perennial  reputation.  The  bishop,  it  would 
seem,  was  dyspeptic — 

'  I  cannot  eat  but  little  meat, 
My  stomach  is  not  gool ; 
But  sure  I  think  that  I  can  drink 

With  any  that  wears  a  hood. 
Tho'  I  go  bare,  take  ye  no  care, 

I  nothing  am  a-cold ; 
I  stuff  my  skin  so  full  within 
Of  jolly  good  ale  and  old. 

Back  and  sides  go  bare,  go  bare, 

Both  foot  and  hand  go  cold  ! 
But  belly,  God  send  thes  good  ale  enough, 
Whether  it  be  new  cr  old.' 

The  bishop,  it  will  be  observed,  speaks  of  ale,  and  not  beer.  Beer 
was  in  fact  at  that  date  comparatively  unknown.  Ale  was  the 
sole  title  of  malt  liquor  until  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  up  to 
which  time  the  employment  of  hops  as  an  ingredient  in  the 
beverage  was  unknown  in  England.  In  the  year  1524,  or  there- 
abouts, the  use  of  hops  was  introduced  from  Germany,  and  to 
distinguish  the  new  kind  of  malt  liquor  from  the  old,  the  German 
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name  bier  was  adopted,  and,  with,  an  infinitesimal  change  of 
spelling,  became  part  of  our  language.  Germany,  in  truth,  is  the 
native  land  of  beer,  and  nowhere  in  the  world  is  it  treated  with 
such  special  honour.  In  Germany  the  drinking  of  beer  is  not,  as 
with  us,  a  mere  means  of  carnal  refreshment,  but,  particularly 
among  the  students  of  the  universities,  is  elevated  to  the  dignity 
of  a  cult,  familiarity  with  whose  ritual  is  deemed  an  essential 
branch  of  a  liberal  education.  We  remember  to  have  seen, 
appended  to  a  recipe  of  M.  Francatelli's  for  some  specially  seduc- 
tive beverage,  the  recommendation  '  Stir,  and  drink  devoutly.' 
This  is  precisely  the  mental  attitude  of  the  German  student  in 
relation  to  beer.  He  drinks  '  devoutly  ' ;  indeed,  it  might  almost 
be  said,  parodying  the  familiar  oriental  phrase,  that  in  Germany 
'  there  is  no  God  but  beer,  and  the  student  is  his  prophet.' 

The  art  and  mystery  of  German  beer-drinking  is  too  important 
a  matter  to  be  left  to  the  uncertainty  of  oral  tradition.  It  has  a 
literature  of  its  own,  consisting  of  *  Bier-Comments,'  or  Codes  of 
Beer-Etiquette.  Many  of  the  leading  universities  have  beer-codes 
of  their  own,  their  practice  varying  in  sundry  minor  particulars. 
The  '  Bier-Comment '  of  the  Senior  University,  Heidelberg,  at 
this  moment  lies  before  us.  It  has  reached  a  twelfth  edition, 
bearing  date  1878.  We  note  that  it  has  been  revised  by  succes- 
sive Commissions'  (in  1829,  1840,  1848,  and  1855  respectively), 
and  may  therefore  be  taken  to  represent  the  very  latest  and  com- 
pletest  phase  of  beer-wisdom.  It  bears  on  its  title-page,  by  way 
of  motto,  a  quotation  from  Lessing : — 

'  Zu  viel  kann  man  Avohl  trinken, 
Doch  trinkt  man  nic  genug.' 

signifying  in  the  vernacular — 

'  Too  muck  a  man  may  drink, 
But  ne'er  can  drink  enough.' 

The  code  is  divided  into  ten  chapters,  and  these  again  into 
102  sections  or  paragraphs.  On  opening  it  the  reader  is  struck 
by  a  curious  omission.  Paragraphs  1  to  10  are  left  completely 
blank,  so  that  the  code  actually  begins  with  Paragraph  11.  There 
is  an  occult  reason  for  this.  Paragraph  11  is  the  key-note  of  the 
whole  affair,  and  in  all  properly  drawn  beer-codes,  however  they 
may  vary  in  other  particulars,  Paragraph  1 1  is  the  same.  In  the 
Heidelberg  code,  though  still  nominally  retaining  its  ancient 
number,  it  is  practically  made  Paragraph  1  by  suppressing  all 
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earlier  sections.  Every  German  student  is  expected  to  have  Para- 
graph 11  indelibly  inscribed  on  the  tablets  of  his  memory,  and 
lest  he  should  be  tempted  to  forget  it,  its  outward  symbol,  §  11, 
is  frequently  engraved  on  the  front  of  his  beer-tankard.  It  is  a 
very  short  paragraph,  consisting  of  three  words  only,  but  they  are 
pregnant  with  meaning — '  Es  wird  fortgesoffen.'  '  Still  must  we 
swill  on  '  is  perhaps  the  nearest  English  equivalent ;  the  sentence 
implying  the  duty  of  the  faithful  not  merely  to  drink,  but  to 
drink  *  like  a  beast'  (a  gross  libel  on  beasts,  by  the  way),  and  to 
keep  on  drinking.  The  reader  will  in  the  course  of  this  paper 
have  the  opportunity  of  satisfying  himself  that  Paragraph  11  is  by 
no  means  allowed  to  remain  a  dead  letter. 

A  meeting  of  students  for  purposes  of  drink  and  song  is  known 
as  a  Kneipe,  a  word  primarily  signifying  a  tavern  or  pot-house. 
The  kneip-table,  or  society  of  drinkers,  consists  of  a  president, 
Burschen,  or  senior  students,  and  juniors,  technically  known  as 
'  foxes,'  these  being  students  who  have  not  yet  completed  their 
first  year  of  study.  These  latter  are  regarded  as  mere  babes  and 
sucklings  in  relation  to  beer,  and  are  forbidden,  under  sundry  penal- 
ties of  a  beery  nature,  to  take  the  initiative,  or  indeed  any  promi- 
nent part,  in  the  mysterious  ceremonies  to  be  hereafter  described. 
In  order,  however,  the  better  to  impress  the  novices  with  the 
beauty  and  dignity  of  beer,  the  duty  of  *  chalking  down '  the 
names  and  sentences  of  offenders  on  the  black-board  to  that  end 
provided  is  entrusted  to  the  foxes.  Sometimes  the  president 
calls  on  a  fox  by  name  to  perform  this  duty.  If  otherwise,  all  the 
foxes  present  are  responsible  for  its  due  discharge ;  and  if  it  is 
not  fulfilled  within  five  minutes,  they  become  themselves  liable  to 
fine. 

The  president  has  the  general  conduct  of  the  proceedings. 
With  him  rest  the  choice  of  the  songs  to  be  sung,  the  maintenance 
of  order,  and  the  punishment  of  any  offence  against  the  laws  of 
beer.  Such  offences  are  so  numerous  that  it  must  be  difficult  for 
even  the  most  experienced  not  to  be  caught  tripping  occasionally. 
A  single  section  of  the  code  (par.  89)  enumerates  twenty-seven 
cases  of  liability  to  fine  (of  course  to  be  paid  in  beer),  while  sec- 
tion 98  indicates  twelve  more  in  which  the  offender  is  liable  to  the 
awful  punishment  of  (  beer-excommunication  '  (Bierverschiss'),  or 
the  loss  of  his  *  beer-honour '  (Bierehre],  while  there  are  even  cases, 
'  in  the  lowest  deep  a  lower  deep,'  in  which  the  offender  (sect.  99) 
is  liable  both  to  excommunication  and  fine. 
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The  wretch  who  has  lost  his  beer-honour  is  indeed  in  pitiful 
case.  Being  declared  under  the  ban  by  the  president,  he  is  forth- 
with 'chalked  down'  (by  a  beer-honourable  fox,  as  already 
described),  with  the  opprobrious  title  Bierschisser,  on  the  black- 
board, the  pillory  of  weak-kneed  drinkers.  From  this  ignominious 
position  he  can  only  extricate  himself  by  '  fighting  out,'  after  the 
manner  to  be  hereafter  explained.  Meanwhile  he  can  take  no 
part  in  the  musical  diversions  of  the  evening ;  he  must  not  par- 
ticipate in  the  mysterious  rite  known  as  '  rubbing  a  salamander,' 
he  cannot  act  as  beer-judge,  umpire,  or  witness  in  a  beer-trial ; 
he  cannot  challenge  anyone  to  drink,  or  *  drink  in  response '  to 
anyone  who  may  challenge  him ;  and,  generally,  he  is  in  a  very 
bad  way. 

To  relieve  himself  of  these  painful  disabilities  the  beer-outlaw 
gives  notice  through  a  beer-honourable  Bursch  (for  he  is  in  too 
degraded  a  condition  to  do  so  in  his  own  person),  that  he  desires 
to  *  fight  out,'  and  inquires  who  is  willing  to  act  as  his  antagonist. 
Four  champions  having  consented  to  do  so,  each  is  provided  with 
a  full  tankard,  and  four  more  (all  provided  at  the  cost  of  the  delin- 
quent) are  placed  before  the  beer-excommunicate  himself.  Four 
times  in  succession,  within  five-minute  intervals,  he  must  empty 
a  tankard,  one  of  the  opposing  champions  each  time  doing  the 
same  with  his,  or  in  default,  himself  falling  into  beer-excommuni- 
cation. The  beer-outlaw  having  duly  come  up  to  time  and 
emptied  his  four  tankards,  is  again  declared  beer-honourable.  A 
beer-honourable  fox  rubs  out  his  name  from  the  black-board,  and 
Kichard  is  himself  again,  and  may  fuddle  at  pleasure. 

The  beer-outlaw  may  either  fight  out  on  the  spot,  or  at  any 
time  within  three  days  from  the  date  of  his  excommunication.  If 
he  has  not  done  so  within  the  limit  named,  he  becomes  liable  to 
a  fine  (payable,  as  usual,  in  beer).  This  liability  is  doubled  for 
each  further  three  days  during  which  his  state  of  outlawry  con- 
tinues. It  is  an  awful  but  incontrovertible  reflection,  that  by  the 
familiar  operation  of  geometrical  progression,  a  student  who  ven- 
tured to  disregard  the  sentence  passed  on  him,  and  to  leave  the 
university  while  still  in  default,  would,  by  the  time  he  reached 
middle  age,  owe,  in  accumulated  fines,  enough  beer  to  fill  the 
Great  Tun  itself. 

The  old  English  custom  of  '  taking  wine  with  a  person,'  each 
merely  sipping  from  his  glass,  seems  almost  a  teetotal  observance 
when  compared  with  the  corresponding  usage  of  the  Kneipe.  In  the 
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first  place,  no  one  must  drink  solus.  If  anyone  ventures  to  take 
a  solitary  swig,  he  is  forthwith  compelled  to  drain  a  full  measure 
to  the  health  of  the  company  generally.  The  proper  course  is  to 
drink  to  some  one  else,  at  the  same  time  specifying  the  quantity 
the  drinker  proposes  to  imbibe.  The  person  honoured  is  bound 
to  accept  the  challenge,  which  he  may  do  with  a  simple  '  drink 
away '  or  some  equivalent  phrase,  when  the  challenger  is  bound  to 
drink  off,  within  the  next  five  minutes,  the  quantity  he  has  named, 
and  within  five  minutes  more  the  challenged  must  drink  to  him, 

*  in  response,'  the  like  quantity.     If  either  fail  in  his  obligation, 
excommunication  is  the  result.     But  the  challenged  party  may 
not  be   content  simply  to  accept  the  challenge.     Stirred  with 
noble  ardour,  he  may  '  go  higher,'  doubling  the  quantity  named. 
The  challenger  may  do  the  same,  and  so  on,  until  the  total  quan- 
tity reaches  a  maximum  of  eight  tankards,  which  are  drunk  off 
alternately,  one  by  one,  with  an  interval  of  five  beer-minutes 
between  each. 

The  beer  drunk  by  the  challenged  'in  response'  is  not  allowed 

*  a  double  debt  to  pay.'     Probably  some  craven  soul  in  the  past 
devised  the  plan  of  saving  his  brains  and  his  pocket  by  making 
the  same  beer  which  he  drank  in  response  to  one  person  also  serve 
the  purpose  of  a  challenge  to  another.     This  is  strictly  forbidden 
by  the  code  (under  the  usual  penalty),  unless  indeed  the  original 
challenger  has  used  the  words  in  die   Welt  schicken   ('  to  pass 
round '),  in  which  case  A  drinks  to  B ;  B,  with  the  beer  with 
which  he  responds  to  A,  drinks  also  to  C.     C,  responding  to  B, 
drinks  simultaneously  to  D,  and  so  on,  all  round  the  table. 

Speaking  of  anything  connected  with  study  (Anglice,  ( talking 
shop')  is  tabooed  at  the  Kneipe.  If  anyone  offends  in  this 
manner  he  is  promptly  called  to  order  by  the  sarcastic  remark 
from  one  or  other  of  the  company,  'Gelehrt!'  ('You  learned 
man  ! ')  This  is  regarded  not  merely  as  a  rebuke  but  a  challenge 
to  the  duello,  the  weapons  being,  as  usual,  beer-tankards.  The 
person  rebuked  may  either  simply  accept  the  challenge  (this,  in- 
deed, he  is  bound  to  do  in  some  shape)  or  he  may  retort  with  the 
still  more  cutting  insinuation,  '  Doctor ! '  ('  You're  a  Doctor.') 
This  again  may  be  met  with  *  You're  a  Professor,'  and  finally,  last 
and  deadliest  offence  of  all,  'Papst!'  ('You're  a  Pope.')  Such 
insults  as  these  can  naturally  only  be  wiped  out  with — beer  ;  and 
according  to  the  gravity  of  the  offence  the  greater  is  the  quantity 
required.  The  comparatively  soft  impeachment  of  being  a  learned 
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man  can  be  wiped  out  with  half  a  tankard ;  but  *  Doctor '  de- 
mands a  whole  tankard,  *  Professor  '  two  tankards,  while  nothing 
short  of  four  tankards  will  rehabilitate  the  man  who  has  been 
dubbed  a  l  Pope.'  Each  party  chooses  his  second.  The  tankards 
are  filled,  and  the  second  of  the  challenger  <  makes  the  weapons 
equal '  (i.e.  sees  that  the  beer  stands  at  the  same  level  in  both). 
The  second  of  the  challenged  party  gives  the  word,  *  Grasp  your 
weapons  !  '  (The  combatants  raise  their  tankards.)  '  Knock.' 
(They  knock  them  on  the  table.)  *  Keady.'  (They  raise  them  to 
their  lips.)  *  Off.'  They  empty  them  and  bring  them  down  with 
a  bang  upon  the  table,  the  one  who  first  brings  down  his  tankard, 
fairly  emptied,  being  the  winner.  If  either  of  the  combatants  has 
not  finished  his  full  quantum  within  the  usual  five  minutes- 
excommunication  ! 

There  is  a  minor  form  of  duel,  which  does  not  admit  of  any 
'  going  higher.'  The  form  of  provocation  is  in  this  case  to  call 
your  adversary  f  Bierjunyej  meaning  a  youngster,  or  greenhorn, 
in  beer  matters.  An  umpire  is  appointed,  but  no  seconds.  The 
tankards  being  filled,  the  challenger  says  *  One,'  the  challenged 
'  Two,'  and  the  challenger  '  Three.'  At  the  word  '  Three,'  both 
empty  their  tankards,  and  the  combatant  who  first  recovers  breath 
enough  to  hurl  once  more  at  his  antagonist  the  word  of  scorn, 
*  Bierjunge,'  is  adjudged  the  victor. 

In  the  two  kinds  of  duel  above  described,  quickness  in  drinking 
is  the  road  to  victory ;  but  it  may  well  be  that  a  champion,  though 
not  able  to  drink  so  quickly  as  his  adversary,  may  conceive  himself 
able  to  contain  a  larger  quantity.     In  such  case  he  may  challenge 
him  to  another  kind  of  duel,  known  as  the  afaire  nehmen  (a  term 
for  which  there  is  no  English  equivalent).     If  his  antagonist  ac- 
cepts (for  he  may  decline  in  this  case)  both  parties  first  clear  off 
all  existing  obligations  in  the  way  of  beer-duels,  drinking  to  or  in 
response  to  others,  &c.,  and  having  given  public  notice,  through  a 
beer-honourable  Bursch,  of  their  intention  to  compete,  the  contest 
begins.     They  drink  simultaneously,  at  intervals  of  five  minutes, 
a  tankard  each,  till  one  or  the  other  can  drink  no  more,  when  a 
beer-honourable  Bursch  declares  the  result,  and  the  defeated  party 
is  sentenced  to  stand  four  *  quarters '  as  a  punishment  for  his  pre- 
sumption.    It  is  the  duty  of  every  beer-honourable  Bursch  to  see 
that  the  combatants  <  drink  fair ' ;  and  if  they  do  not  come  up  to 
time  (i.e.  if  they  venture  to  protract  the  intervals  of  drinking 
beyond  the  orthodox  five  minutes),  the  contest  comes  to  an  end, 
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and  the  detected  braggarts  receive  justly  merited  excommunica- 
tion ! 

In  the  administration  of  so  elaborate  a  code  it  is  but  natural 
that  parties  should  occasionally  be,  or  conceive  themselves  to  be, 
wronged  ;  the  more  so  that  many  of  the  penalties  here  mentioned 
may  be  inflicted  by  any  beer-honourable  Bursch,  without  reference 
to  the  president.  In  such  a  case,  the  party  conceiving  himself 
aggrieved  has  the  right  of  appeal  to  a  beer-court.  Beer-courts 
are  of  two  kinds,  known  as  *  special '  and  '  general.'  The  '  special ' 
beer-court  is  the  court  of  first  instance,  and  consists  of  three  beer- 
honourable  Burschen,  selected  by  the  appellant.  The  procedure 
of  an  ordinary  court  is  closely  parodied.  The  court  is  opened  by  a 
call  of  *  Silence '  from  the  first  nominated  beer-judge,  and  the  de- 
fendant is  formally  called  upon  to  appear  before  it.  If,  being  three 
times  called,  he  does  not  appear,  or  if  he  absents  himself  during 
the  proceedings,  judgment  goes  against  him  by  default.  If  he 
appear,  the  complainant  is  called  upon  to  state  his  case  and  pro- 
duce his  witnesses,  who  must  give  their  cerevis,1  or  asseveration 
by  the  holy  name  of  beer,  to  the  truth  of  their  assertions.  The 
defendant  is  then  heard  in  reply,  and  his  witnesses  in  like  manner, 
after  which  the  junior  beer-judge  announces  the  decision,  and 
declares  the  court  dissolved. 

If  either  party  conceives  himself  aggrieved  by  the  sentence  or 
procedure  of  a  special  beer-court,  he  is  entitled  to  appeal  therefrom 
to  a  grand,  or  '  general,'  beer-court,  but  he  must  declare  his  in- 
tention so  to  do  within  five  minutes  after  dissolution  of  the 
*  special '  beer-court,  or  his  right  is  for  ever  barred.  The  '  general ' 
beer-court  consists  of  five  beer-honourable  Burschen,  who  must 
have  taken  no  active  part  in  the  previous  proceedings,  and  they 
have  full  jurisdiction  not  only  over  the  parties  to,  but  the  judges 
in,  the  previous  trial,  and  may  deal  out  beer-fines  and  beer-excom- 
munication at  their  pleasure.  If  there  are  not  five  qualified 
Burschen  available,  the  convening  of  the  grand  beer-court  may  be 
postponed  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  Kneipe.  By  special 
enactment,  the  wisdom  of  which  cannot  be  too  highly  praised,  no 
beer-court  can  be  held  after  ten  o'clock,  it  being  doubtless  assumed 
that  by  that  hour  the  assembled  beer-honourables  will  be  too  far 
gone  in  beer-honour  to  adjudicate  on  any  subject  whatsoever. 

The  rubbing  of  salamanders  is  not  referred  to  in  the  Heidel- 
berg code,  but  an  article  on  German  beer-drinking  would  be 
1  From  cererisia,  the  Latin  name  for  malt-liquor. 
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incomplete  without  some  explanation  of  this  mystic  rite.  The 
rubbing  of  a  salamander  is  the  highest  compliment  that  can  be 
paid  to  anyone  by  the  Kneipe,  and  is  reserved  for  such  persons 
only  as  the  members  specially  delight  to  honour.  It  is  performed 
as  follows : — The  president  orders  the  company  to  prepare  for  a 
salamander  to  A.  B.  They  have  five  minutes  wherein  to  empty 
and  refill  their  tankards.  This  done,  the  president  says,  in  Latin, 
*  The  salamander  is  begun '  (or  uses  some  equivalent  formula), 
'  One,  two,  three  ! '  At  the  word  '  three,'  the  tankards  are  rubbed 
on  the  table.  *  One,  two,  three  ! '  (they  are  duly  emptied).  *  One, 
two,  three ! '  (they  are  rocked  with  a  drumming  sound  on  the 
table).  *  One,  two,  three  ! '  At  '  One,'  the  tankards  are  raised 
aloft,  and  at  '  three  '  brought  down  heavily  on  the  table.  *  One, 
two,  three ! '  The  covers  of  the  tankards  are  shut  down  with  a 
clang,  and  the  salamander  is  over. 

An  English  reader  will  be  tempted  to  inquire  how  much  of 
this  nonsense  is  a  dead  letter,  and  whether  the  code  is  not  in 
truth  *  more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  the  observance.'  Un- 
fortunately, such  is  not  the  case.  The  primary  end  of  the  Kneipe 
is  the  consumption  of  beer,  and  the  most  determined  drinker  is 
held  in  highest  honour.  At  some  universities  beer-medals  are 
awarded  by  way  of  decoration  to  the  most  thoroughgoing  soakers. 
We  are  assured  by  members  of  the  German  universities  that  it  is 
no  uncommon  thing  for  a  student  to  drink  from  twenty  to  thirty 
pints  of  beer  in  the  course  of  a  single  club-meeting.  As  the 
average  capacity  of  the  human  stomach  is  only  five  pints,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  whole  of  this  quantity  cannot  be  accommodated 
at  one  time.  The  difficulty  is  met  by  artificially  creating  a 
vacuum.  The  beer-honourable,  full  to  bursting-point,  makes  a 
momentary  exit  from  the  club-room,  and  sticks  a  finger  in  his 
throat.  The  titillation  of  the  uvula  produces  a  result  that  may  be 
better  imagined  than  described,  and  the  beery  champion  returns 
to  his  place  relieved  of  his  previous  potations  and  ready  for  fresh 
ones.  We  feel  that  we  owe  our  readers  an  apology  for  even 
alluding  to  so  disgusting  an  expedient,  but  without  this  final  touch 
of  coarse  reality  the  reader  would  fail  to  picture  the  complete 
sottishness,  the  insane  folly,  the  utter  bestiality  of  the  Kneipe. 

These  beer-drinking  practices,  be  it  remarked,  are  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  dissolute  or  the  idle  among  German 
students.  There  are  many  honourable  exceptions,  but  the  observ- 
ance of  the  beer-code  is  only  too  general.  Unfortunately,  these 
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hideous  customs  have  the  sanction  of  long  antiquity,  and  till 
corrected  by  a  healthier  growth  of  popular  opinion  have,  and  will 
continue  to  have,  enormous  power,  drawing  within  their  influence 
even  the  flower  of  the  German  youth.  Outside  the  Kneipe,  the 
student  is  a  fine  young  fellow,  sound  of  heart  and  clear  of  head  ; 
a  little  rackety  at  times,  perhaps,  as  is  the  manner  of  youth,  but 
withal  chivalrous,  high-minded,  a  credit  to  himself  and  to  his  nation. 
Within  the  Kneipe  he  is  the  beer-swilling  idiot  indicated  by  this 
precious  code,  seeking  imaginary  honour  through  real  degradation. 

In  health,  in  pocket,  and  in  morality  the  student  suffers  by  the 
Kneipe.  German  beer  is  light,  but  it  is  quite  strong  enough  to  in- 
toxicate if  taken  beyond  the  limits  of  due  moderation.  It  is  cheap, 
but  the  cost  of  fifteen  or  twenty  pints  thus  wasted  in  the  course 
of  a  single  evening  must  be  a  sore  tax  to  the  student  of  limited 
means.  Upon  the  question  of  morality  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
speak,  but  it  is  notorious  that  many  Germans  are  handicapped 
through  life  by  the  habits  of  excess  acquired  at  the  Kneipe. 

Happily,  Germany  is  an  advancing  nation.  Many  of  the  vul- 
garities and  abuses  described  by  Henry  Mayhew  as  of  everyday 
occurrence  in  Saxony  twenty  years  ago  have  vanished,  never  to 
return ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Kneipe,  as  at  present 
organised,  will  soon  follow  them.  Meanwhile,  it  may  be  whole- 
some to  remember  that  even  in  England,  within  the  last  century, 
it  was  a  customary  thing  for  gentlemen  to  leave  the  dinner-table 
in  a  state  of  intoxication,  that  drunken  advocates  have  pleaded 
before  drunken  judges,  and  that  Prime  Ministers  have  been  seen 
drunk  in  their  places  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Now,  ( we 
have  changed  all  that,'  and  a  time  will  doubtless  come  when 
Germany  will  follow  our  example  and  cease  to  drown  the  best 
intellects  of  her  nation  in  a  flood  of  wishy-washy  beer. 
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MR.  HALLIWELUS  PUPIL. 

MR.  HALLIWELL  was  the  wiliest,  dryest,  and  most  technical  of 
lawyers.  Neither  barrister  nor  attorney,  he  hung  between  heaven 
and  earth  in  the  lonely  superiority  of  a  special  pleader.  He  was 
a  very  comic  old  man,  full  of  personal  peculiarities,  which  made 
him  famous  as  an  eccentricity  beyond  even  the  walls  of  the 
Temple.  Though  possessed  in  fee  of  a  pair  of  grey  whiskers,  he  had 
lost  his  life  interest  in  the  original  hair  of  his  head,  and  now  wore 
a  chestnut  wig.  This  he  would  take  off,  to  wipe  the  perspiration 
from  his  brow,  after  prolonged  mental  exertion  in  drawing  a  plea, 
and  replace  without  that  accuracy  of  position  which  alone  will 
compel  from  a  frivolous  world  outward  belief  in  the  reality  of  a 
glossy  chestnut  head  of  hair  worn  by  a  man  who  owns  to  sixty- 
seven.  He  also  persisted  in  taking  snuff,  and  this  he  did  with  an 
old  world  grace  and  ease,  that  made  one  feel  that  he  must  have 
learnt  the  art  as  he  sat  on  his  grandfather's  knee,  listening  to  tales 
of  the  days  of  good  King  George.  So  hardened  was  he  in  this 
habit  of  snuff-taking  that,  before  commencing  a  piece  of  work 
which  appeared  to  him  likely  to  be  protracted  and  difficult,  he 
would  place  his  snuff-box  with  the  lid  open  in  front  of  him,  so  that 
he  might  dip  into  it  at  will  when  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
pause  and  reflect.  In  dress,  too,  he  affected  antiquated  fashions. 
His  knotty,  furrowed  neck  was  encircled  by  a  heavy  black  stock, 
and  he  flourished  a  silk  bandanna  handkerchief.  A  pair  of  heavy 
gold  folders  hung  from  a  broad  black  riband  across  his  frilled 
shirt,  and  he  still  wore  a  blue  frock  coat  of  smooth  cloth,  tight 
trousers  and  gaiters,  and  a  broad-brimmed  beaver  hat.  I  have 
heard  his  older  pupils — many  of  them  in  that  day  were  grey- 
haired  judges — say  that  there  was  only  one  way  to  get  at  his 
heart,  and  that  was  by  means  of  a  story.  A  good  story-teller 
might  win  his  affections  at  once ;  and  the  few  intimate  friends 
that  he  possessed  were  nearly  all  of  them  noted  raconteurs.  His 
laugh,  which  ran  over  a  long  and  somewhat  cranky  gamut  of 
human  cachinnations,  was  one  of  the  oddest  characteristics  of  this 
strange  man.  In  all  his  manners  and  customs  he  belonged  to 
bygone  generations ;  and  all  this,  combined  with  a  habit  he  had  of 
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thinking  aloud,  and  his  peculiar  fondness  for  Shaksperian  quota- 
tions, made  us  sure  that  no  generation  was  so  bygone  that  it  would 
not  have  acknowledged  him  to  be  a  character. 

At  the  time  at  which  I  was  his  pupil,  there  were  only  six  of 
us ;  and,  for  the  amount  of  work  in  chambers,  we  all  thought  that 
number  might  be  decreased  by  five,  without  the  survivor  receiving 
more  practice  in  the  exercise  of  pleading  than  was  likely  to  make 
him  a  proficient  in  that  branch  of  the  law.  Looms,  Halliwell's 
clerk,  with  something  of  Homeric  ardour,  would  tell  the  plodding 
pupil  of  to-day,  of  a  golden  age  when  thirteen  pupils  drove  un- 
wearying pens  over  much  foolscap  in  the  dreary  pupils'  room,  how 
three  'devils'  worked  all  day  correcting  these  embryo  pleaders' 
efforts,  and  how  Halliwell  himself,  within  that  silent,  classic  court 
of  the  Temple,  whose  sponsor  was  a  useful  but  humble  hydraulic 
apparatus,  would  burn  the  midnight  oil  and  never  seek  his  pillow 
until  two  in  the  morning.  But  in  these  effete  days  of  Judicature 
Acts  and  Judicial  Committees  such  things  were  not.  The  wiliness 
of  a  Halliwell  was  no  longer  required,  and  he,  good,  simple-minded 
man,  had  found  himself  reduced  to  drawing  easier  pleadings, 
taking  fewer  pupils  and  spending  his  time  and  money  over  the 
Law  Keports  of  an  ungrateful  age — ungrateful  in  that  it  had 
swept  away  the  means  of  amassing  wealth  from  a  Halliwell,  and 
reduced  the  fees  of  a  Looms. 

But,  in  spite  of  all  this,  old  fellows  who  had  been  educated 
themselves  in  Halliwell's  chambers,  still  sent  their  young  friends 
to  him ;  my  father's  old  friend,  Lord  Oldun,  the  ex-Chancellor — 
himself  an  old  pupil  of  Halliwell — had  recommended  me  to  go 
there.  He  had  been  there,  he  said,  and  he  did  not  think  any 
young  man  could  make  a  better  beginning.  This  conclusion  was 
more  characteristic  of  his  lordship's  political  opinions  than  satis- 
factory to  me,  who  knew  that  the  procedure  of  the  courts  had 
altered  somewhat  in  the  last  fifty  years,  but  I  dutifully  followed 
his  advice  and  paid  Halliwell  my  hundred  guineas  to  be  free  of 
his  chambers  for  a  year. 

I  had  been  there  some  months  when  one  afternoon  Looms 
put  his  melancholy  head  in  at  the  door  and  looked  round.  Now 
it  so  happened  that  Burnet,  our  senior  pupil,  had  not  returned 
since  lunch,  and  I  was  sitting  before  the  fire  with  Crofts  and  Soker, 
discussing  in  a  desultory  after-lunch  manner  the  only  case  that 
was  in  at  the  time.  Looms  looked  round  as  if  for  some  one,  and 
said,  '  Mr.  Burnet  not  in,  sir  ?  ' 
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'  No,  not  come  back  since  lunch.  He'll  be  at  the  "  Cock,"  I 
think,  if  he's  wanted.' 

( No,  sir,  it  doesn't  matter.  You'll  do,  Mr.  Penrose.  Mr. 
Halliwell  wanted  to  see  him  j  but  you'll  do.' 

I  rose,  and  followed  Looms  to  Halliwell's  sanctum.  Doubtless 
it  was  an  important  case  which  had  just  come  in,  and  Halliwell 
wanted  to  see  Burnet  about  it.  I  was  rather  glad  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  display  my  knowledge  of  law,  and  was  proud  to  have  the 
chance  of  assisting  Halliwell.  When  I  came  in  he  was  seated  by 
the  fire  with  his  wig  askew,  and  his  bandanna  across  his  knees. 
Opposite  him  was  an  insignificant-looking  young  man,  dressed 
in  rather  a  fast,  slangy  style,  I  thought,  who  was  sucking  a  gold- 
headed  cane,  and  gazing  in  an  expressionless  manner  at  Halliwell. 

*  Ah,  Penrose.     Sorry  it  isn't  Burnet ' — this  latter  phrase  was 
his  uncomplimentary  thought — but  he  uttered  it  aloud.     '  Where 
is  Burnet  ? ' 

'  Not  in  from  lunch  yet,'  I  replied. 

*  Well,  Mr.  Thornton,  let  me  introduce  you  to  Mr.  Penrose. 
He  will  show  you  the  pupil-room  and  explain  the  method  of  work 
there.     "  Thou  know'st  we  work  by  wit  and  not  by  witchcraft/' 
as  our  gentle  Will  hath  it.' 

4  "And  wit  depends  upon  dilatory  time,"  don't  it?  '  continued 
Mr.  Thornton,  casually  taking  the  cane  out  of  his  mouth,  and 
finishing  the  quotation. 

'  Ha !  you  know  your  Shakspere,  young  man.  Good  !  Good  ! ' 
Then  taking  a  pinch  of  snuff,  and  jerking  his  wrist  so  as  to 
bespatter  his  papers  with  a  little  of  it,  he  added  his  thought, 
'  none  of  those  young  fools  in  the  pupil-room  can  cap  my  quotations.' 

I  was  angry,  not  the  less  so  because  Thornton  took  so  little 
trouble  to  conceal  his  amusement.  However,  Mr.  Halliwell, 
blindly  unconscious  of  what  he  had  said,  turned  to  me  and  con- 
tinued :  '  Mr.  Thornton  has  only  come  for  six  months,  before 
he  goes  abroad.  He  is  going  to ' 

'  Cape  Colony,'  suggested  Thornton. 

*  Ah,  yes,  the  Cape — shouldn't  take  a  man  for  six  months  if 
it  wasn't  for  these  bad  times,'  he  muttered.     *  You  will  find  Mr, 
Penrose  and  my  other  pupils  well  able  to  give  you  help,  and 
whenever  you  are  in  any  difficulty,  Mr.  Thornton,  please  come  in 
and  see  me.' 

This  was  the  usual  parting  benediction  of  Mr.  Halliwell  to  his 
new  pupils.  We  had  all  heard  it  in  our  time,  but  woe  to  those 
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that  accepted  the  invitation,  unless  followed  by  something  more 
specific  from  Halliwell  himself.  They  were  grunted  at,  insulted, 
roasted,  and  tormented,  Halliwell  often  sending  in  for  the  whole 
pupil-room,  that  he  might  enjoy  watching  the  refined  torture  of  the 
individual,  whose  legal  follies  he  would  hold  up  to  ridicule  before 
the  rest  assembled. 

'  Suppose  it's  all  right,'  grunted  Halliwell,  looking  at  Mr. 
Thornton's  cheque,  as  we  bowed  and  left  the  room. 

It  was  too  bad,  this  taking  another  pupil,  when  Halliwell 
knew  there  was  no  work  for  those  who  were  there.  And  then  to 
take  a  pupil  for  six  months — it  was  a  disgraceful  breach  of  the 
proper  custom  which  was  quite  unpardonable  in  this  case.  How- 
ever, I  took  him  into  the  pupil-room,  introduced  him  to  Crofts  and 
Soker,  and  gave  him  the  only  papers  that  were  in.  Then  I 
settled  down  to  a  law  book  by  the  fire  and  left  him  to  himself, 
for  I  was  in  no  way  inclined  to  be  companionable. 

Teddy  Crofts,  who  was  rather  a  spritely  youth,  recognising  a 
kindred  man-about-townish  air  in  Thornton,  thought  it  his  duty 
to  be  civil.  Thornton  had  got  tired  of  the  papers  in  five  minutes 
or  less,  and  was  gazing  round  the  dusty  room  with  a  contemptuous 
air,  as  though  he  had  never  seen  the  inside  of  Temple  chambers 
before,  when  Crofts  opened  the  conversation  by  asking  him, 
4  Which  Inn  are  you  at  ?  ' 

'  Oh,  I  have  a  house  in  town,'  replied  Thornton. 

'  But,  I  mean,  which  Inn  here,  Inner  or  Middle  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  yes,  I  see,'  replied  Thornton  as  if  he  was  somewhat 
abashed  at  having  misunderstood  the  question.  ' "  Inner  or 
Middle  ?  "  Why  Middle— no— that  is,  I  mean  Inner.' 

*  I'm  an  Inner  man,  too,'  continued  Crofts  ;  *  I'm  dining  there 
to-night.     I  wish  you'd  join  me  in  Hall.    I  don't  think  I've  ever 
met  you  there  ?  ' 

*  No,  the  fact  is  I  don't  dine  there  often.' 

'  Not  dine  there  ! '  I  said  ;  '  I  thought  you  were  going  out  to 
the  Cape  in  six  months  ? ' 

*  So  I  am.' 

' Then  how  will  you  be  called  to  the  Bar?  ' 

'  Out  there,  I  suppose.'  And  then,  as  if  eager  to  change  the 
conversation,  he  asked  Crofts,  *  Does  Halliwell  come  in  here 
much  ?  ' 

'  Oh,  never ! ' 

*  lie's  a  rum  'un,  isn't  he  ?  '  added  Thornton,  irreverently. 
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*  Very,'  replied  Crofts,  thoughtfully,  '  very.' 

*  Knows  his  Shakspere  well.' 

'  Knows  it  like  his  Bullen  and  Leake — better  perhaps ;  and 
quotes  it  as  often.' 

*  Bullen  and  Leake,'  repeated  Thornton,  thoughtfully.     'You 
don't  mean  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  do  you  ?  ' 

Crofts  laughed  aloud. 

'  No,  no,  Bullen  and  Leake ;  they  wrote  pleadings,  not  plays.' 

'  You  don't  know  Bullen  and  Leake  ?  '  I  said,  rather  scornfully 
I  am  afraid.  '  Why,  it's  our  Bible  here.' 

1  Well,'  said  Thornton,  testily,  'it  might  be  your  prayer-book 
and  psalter  too,  but  I  don't  know  it.' 

He  treated  me  with  a  calm  superiority  that  was  nothing  less 
than  insolent  in  a  new  pupil — a  six  months'  pupil  too — to  a 
year's  pupil  who  had  been  already  three  months  with  Halliwell. 

*  Does  he  always  think  aloud  ?  '  he  continued  to  Crofts. 

'  Always.  I  remember  once  walking  across  the  Temple  with 
him  when  we  met  young  Merlow,  Col.  Merlow,  J.P.,  as  he  calls 
himself  down  in  Worcestershire  since  his  marriage,  but  he  was 
Jack  Merlow  in  the  pupil-room  here.' 

'  Yes,  I  know  him,'  said  Thornton,  nodding. 

'  Well,  he  came  up  to  speak  to  Halliwell,  who  had  quite  for- 
gotten him.  "  Don't  you  remember  Jack  Merlow,  sir  ?  "  said  Jack. 
Halliwell  looked  at  him,  muttering,  "Merlow?  Merlow?  "  then, 
as  memory  helped  him,  "of  course,  Jack  Merlow.  Ah,  yes, 
married  an  ugly  old  woman  for  her  money !  How  are  you, 
Merlow  ?  Glad  to  see  you  again.  How's  your  wife  ?  "  and  he  shook 
him  heartily  by  the  hand.' 

*  Good ! '  cried  Thornton,  laughing  heartily,  '  capital !' 
When  the  laugh  had  subsided,  he  looked  at  his  watch  saying, 

4  We  shan't  have  the  old  man  in  here  to-night,  I  suppose  ?  ' 

'  Certainly  not,'  replied  Crofts. 

'  Then  I  think  I  shall  stroll  down  homeward.  What  time  do 
you  fellows  start  in  the  morning  ?  ' 

'  Any  time  you  please  after  ten,'  said  I. 

'  Ah,  well,  good-night,'  he  said. 

1  Good-night,'  we  answered,  as  he  strolled  out. 

The  next  day  Thornton  sauntered  down  about  eleven  o'clock, 
and  I  introduced  him  to  the  rest  of  the  pupil-room,  including 
Burnet.  Burnet  was  undoubtedly  the  hero  of  the  pupil-room. 
He  was  our  leader,  our  only  lawyer.  It  was  with  great  interest 
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that  we  awaited  his  arrival  in  the  morning,  to  know  his  opinion 
of  the  latest  case  that  had  come  in.  He  had  a  certain  '  Temple  ' 
manner  with  him,  and  he  used  legal  terms  with  a  freedom  so 
careless  and  unreserved  that  it  seemed  almost  blasphemous  to  the 
uninitiated  in  legal  parlance.  Certiorari,  nisi  prius,  demurrer, 
these  and  other  far  more  technical  phrases  were  as  caviare  to  us, 
but  to  him  they  appeared  even  as  the  homeliest  bread  and  butter. 
He  was  a  man  short  in  stature,  broad  rather  than  fat,  and  had 
very  much  in  face,  figure,  and  manner  in  common  with  th^  bull- 
dog. If  there  was  anything  remarkable  in  his  personal  appearance, 
it  was  in  the  mathematical  precision  with  which  each  whisker 
balanced  the  other,  as  though  he  was  an  equilibrist  who  feared 
lest  any  inequality  in  these  appendages  might  bring  him  involun- 
tarily to  the  ground  during  some  daring  act  on  the  tight-rope. 

There  were  no  papers  for  Thornton,  so  I  suggested  he  should 
send  for  a  book  to  read. 

'  No,  thanks,'  he  replied.  '  I  shall  have  a  weed  by  the  fire.  It's 
very  sharp  weather.  I  shall  do  nicely  here.'  ,. 

With  that  he  drew  a  chair  to  the  fire,  sat  down,  and  took  out 
his  cigar-case. 

'  We  don't  smoke  here,'  said  Burnet,  severely,  looking  up  from 
work. 

'  Ah,  that's  a  mistake,'  retorted  Thornton,  coolly.  '  You  should 
smoke  here.  It's  a  nice  lofty  room  for  smoking  in.' 

Even  Burnet  was  almost  struck  dumb.  If  a  man  did  not 
understand  the  sanctity  of  Halliwell's  chambers  and  the  wicked- 
ness of  smoking  in  his  pupil-room,  it  was  terribly  puzzling  to 
explain  it  to  him.  However,  Burnet  felt  called  upon  to  make 
the  attempt.  '  Halliwell  objects  to  smoking  in  his  chambers,'  he 
said,  in  the  same  tone. 

*  Keally,  now,  that  is  very  old-fashioned  of  him,  but  I  can't 
put  my  weed  out  now,  though  I'll  remember  to  smoke  to-morrow 
before  I  come  down.     I  always  smoke  in  Page's  chambers.' 

*  Who  is  Page  ? '  sneered  Burnet,  angrily. 

*  Baron  of  the  Common  Pleas,  or  some  such  queer  business. 
You  ought  to  know.'     Thornton  stuck  his  feet  on  the  mantel- 
piece, and  puffed  clouds  of  smoke  at  a  portrait  of  Lord  Westbury 
that  was  hanging  on  the  wall  opposite.     '  Makes   his  lordship 
look  as  though  he  was  smiling  at  us  from  the  realms  above,  don't 
it  ?  '  he  continued. 

Burnet  smiled  grimly  at  the  idea  of  Lord  Westbury  in  the 
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realms  above,  and  held  his  peace.  Undoubtedly  he  was  a  little 
staggered  at  Thornton  daring  to  call  the  great  Chief  Baron  *  Page,' 
and  smoking  in  his  chambers,  or  at  least  saying  he  did.  We, 
who  were  greatly  in  awe  of  Burnet,  were  not  a  little  delighted  at 
Thornton's  impudence.  Although  he  looked  young,  his  manner 
was  so  unconstrained  and  decisive  that  it  scarcely  seemed  right 
to  call  him  impudent.  He  seemed  superior  to  us  all  in  some 
indefinable  way,  and  acted  and  spoke  as  though  he  was  used  to 
command,  to  have  his  own  way,  and  to  be  made  much  of. 

When  Thornton  had  smoked  in  silence  for  a  few  minutes,  he 
said,  with  a  yawn,  as  though  he  found  it  very  dreary,  *  Will  one 
of  you  fellows  tell  me  a  book  to  read  ?  ' 

'  Try  Addison  on  Torts,'  suggested  Crofts. 

'  Torts  !     What's  a  tort  ?  '  asked  the  new  pupil. 

*  Do  you  mean  to  say,  sir,'  gasped  Burnet,  indignantly,  '  that 
you  don't  know  what  a  tort  is  ?  ' 

1  No,  never  heard  of  such  a  thing,'  replied  the  unabashed 
Thornton ;  *  but  I  know  what  a  retort  is.' 

At  this  sally  the  frivolous  Crofts  laughed  ;  but  Burnet  turned 
round  on  Thornton  and  said :  '  You  had  better  find  out  before 
you  are  a  day  older,  or  you'll  hardly  be  fit  for  a  Cape  lawyer.' 

This  was  very  rude  of  Burnet,  but  Thornton  only  smiled  at 
him,  knocked  his  cigar  ash  into  the  fire,  and  rang  for  Looms. 
We  all  felt,  too,  that  Burnet  had  had  great  provocation.  For  a 
man  to  come  in  and  smoke  in  the  pupil-room — a  man,  too,  who 
did  not  know  what  a  tort  was — the  thing  was  disgraceful ;  a  few 
months  ago  we  should  have  said  it  was  impossible.  Looms  fetched 
him  the  book,  and  Thornton  turned  it  over  carelessly.  At  last 
he  jumped  up,  looked  at  his  watch,  saying,  *  I  think  I'll  look  in 
on  Halliwell,'  and  walked  out  of  the  room. 

Five  minutes,  ten  minutes,  half  an  hour  passed,  but  still  he 
did  not  return.  Then  Looms  came  in,  with  a  long,  melancholy 
face,  and  said  :  '  Really,  Mr.  Burnet,  I  wish  you  would  go  in  and 
see  Mr.  Halliwell.  There's  Writson's  clerk  waiting  for  his  papers, 
and  you  know  we  mustn't  keep  him  waiting.  Mr.  Thornton  has 
been  with  Mr.  Halliwell  over  half  an  hour,  and  it's  as  much  as 
my  place  is  worth  to  go  and  tell  him  again.' 

Burnet  got  up  and  went,  with  a  deep  sigh  ;  for  the  honour  of 
Halliwell's  was  as  dear  to  him  as  the  fees  were  to  Looms.  When 
he  returned  he  was  more  exasperated  than  ever.  '  I  can't  under- 
stand that  fellow,  Thornton,'  he  burst  out.  '  There  he  is  sitting 
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opposite  Halliwell,  whose  wig  is  all  askew,  and,  ay  far  as  I  could 
make  out,  they  were  telling  each  other  funny  stories.  There  was 
a  shout  of  laughter  as  I  entered.  A\rhen  I  mentioned  the  papers 
ITalliwell  looked  quite  mad,  cursed  me — to  himself,  as  he  thought 
— and  said,  half  apologetically,  to  Thornton,  that  he  thought  he 
must  do  them.' 

Thornton  came  in  a  few  minutes  afterwards  for  his  hat  and 
his  coat,  and  went  out  to  lunch,  nor  did  he  return  all  day. 

The  new  pupil  remained  a  terrible  mystery  to  all  of  us.  One 
day,  Crofts  said  he  saw  him  driving  down  Middle  Temple  Lane  in  a 
little  single  brougham  very  neatly  appointed.  Another  day,  after 
he  had  been  there  about  a  week,  when  we  were  sitting  in  chambers 
one  afternoon,  Looms  came  in  with  a  card  and  said  a  lady  was 
waiting  for  Mr.  Thornton,  and  Thornton  jumped  up  hurriedly  and 
ran  out.  Only  we  saw  him — all  except  Burnet,  whose  pride  would 
not  let  him  peep  over  the  wire  blinds  into  the  court — and  noted 
that  the  lady  was  very  good-looking ;  rather  like  Ethel  Kirley,  the 
actress,  Crofts  said,  but  his  mind  was  always  running  on  actresses. 
Looms  said  she  came  in  a  carriage  and  pair,  and  they  drove  off 
together,  and  with  his  usual  idiocy  he  couldn't  even  tell  us  the 
name  on  the  card.  Burnet  said  it  was  perfectly  disgraceful,  and 
Halliwell  ought  not  to  stand  it ;  but  we  all  thought  Halliwell 
stood  it  remarkably  well.  Thornton  generally  spent  an  hour  a 
day  in  Halliwell's  sanctum,  telling  him  stories,  we  guessed,  from 
the  occasional  shouts  of  laughter  that  reached  the  pupil-room. 
Only  Thornton  never  told  us  stories,  and  in  fact  took  very  little 
notice  of  us  at  all.  Crofts  was  the  only  exception,  and  he  and 
Thornton  used  to  chum  together  to  some  extent.  Thornton 
rather  patronised  Crofts,  and  Crofts  seemed  to  fall  in  with  his 
humour.  They  chatted  about  theatricals,  sporting  topics,  and  the 
like,  on  which  Thornton  seemed  an  authority. 

Once  Crofts  walked  down  the  Strand  into  the  park  with  him, 
and  actually  told  us  that  Macready — the  great  Macready—  had 
nodded  to  Thornton  in  a  friendly  manner,  and  that  the  Prince  had 
distinctly  bowed  to  him  from  his  carriage. 

We  did  not  quite  believe  all  this,  but  Crofts  stuck  to  it  stoutly, 
though  he  could  offer  no  explanation  of  it,  and  Thornton  did  not 
tell  him  how  he  got  to  know  His  Highness,  or,  rather,  how  the  Prince 
knew  him.  I  saw  him  once  on  the  steps  of  the  Carlton  Club, 
chatting  in  the  most  friendly  way  with  Lord  Barndore,  the  late 
Secretary  for  India.  Next  morning  I  asked  him  how  he  knew  him 
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— for  I  knew  his  lordship  slightly — and  he  told  me  he  was  a  friend 
of  his  father's,  and  passed  the  thing  by.  The  fact  was  we  could 
not  understand  what  manner  of  man  Halliwell's  new  pupil  was. 
He  puzzled  each  of  us,  and  disgusted  the  serious  Burnet  beyond 
measure.  After  he  had  been  in  chambers  about  three  weeks, — and 
I  never  remember  his  attempting  to  draw  a  plea  during  the  whole 
time, — he  suddenly  stopped  coming  altogether.  Halliwell  sent 
into  the  pupil-room  two  or  three  times  to  know  if  Mr.  Thornton 
had  come.  Mr.  Thornton  had  not  come,  and  never  came  again. 

One  day  Burnet  asked  Halliwell,  when  he  had  helped  him  with 
a  case  and  Halliwell  seemed  in  a  friendly  mood,  if  he  had  heard 
anything  of  Thornton ;  for  even  Burnet  was  human  enough  to  be 
curious. 

'No,'  replied  Halliwell,  'nothing;  absolutely  nothing.  I  had 
a  note  from  Baron  Page,  when  he  came  to  me,  saying  he  had  known 
his  father ;  but  that  was  all  I  knew  of  him  when  he  came,  and  I 
have  heard  nothing  of  him  since  he  left.  But  he  was  the  best 
story-teller  I  ever  met — "a  fellow  of  infinite  jest ;  "  I  miss  him, 
I  miss  him.  Hand  me  the  Judicature  Acts.  Thank  you.' 

Halliwell  took  a  pinch  of  snuff,  sighed,  and  changed  the  subject 
for  ever. 

It  remained  a  mystery,  and  if  anything  it  was  made  stranger 
by  facts  that  afterwards  came  to  our  knowledge.  Crofts  added  one 
piece  of  strangeness  to  the  whole  episode  by  informing  us  that 
there  was  no  such  student  on  the  books  of  the  Inner  Temple.  I 
met  Jack  Merlow,  too,  one  day,  who  positively  swore  he  knew 
nothing  of  Thornton,  though  I  described  him  to  him  as  accurately 
as  I  could.  Then  Burnet  met  Baron  Page  one  day,  out  at  dinner, 
and  his  lordship  laughed  and  said,  *  Thornton  do  you  call  him  ? 
Ah,  yes,  I  remember,  I  sent  him  to  Halliwell.  Gone  has  he  ?  No, 
I  don't  know  anything  about  him,  but  from  what  I  saw  he'll  be 
no  loss  to  the  pupil-room  ';  with  which  Burnet  heartily  concurred. 
Thornton  appeared  to  have  lied  to  us  pretty  freely  about  the  people 
he  knew,  and  what  little  he  had  told  us  of  himself  was  untrue. 
We  had  the  pleadings  in  the  great  case  of '  Spyder  v.  Fly,'  the 
now  leading  case  on  trespass — it  was  Burnet,  by-the-bye,  who  sug- 
gested the  defendant's  cross  action  for  detinue ; — and  in  the 
excitement  of  this  splendid  case,  Burnet  was  replaced  in  his 
respected  position  of  our  leader  and  our  guide,  and  Thornton  was 
almost  forgotten. 

One  evening,  some  four  weeks  after  the  *  Thornton  mystery,'  as 
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Crofts  termed  it,  that  lively  young  gentleman  came  back  to 
chambers  about  five  o'clock.  He  had  left,  as  I  thought  for  good, 
at  his  regular  hour — three  o'clock.  Burnet  and  I  were  alone  dis- 
cussing an  intricate  bill  of  exchange  case,  and  Burnet  was  trying 
to  convince  me  by  the  dramatic,  though  not  purely  legal,  method 
of  casting  me  for  the  part  of  bona  fide  holder  for  value,  whilst  he 
took  the  heavy  lead  of  accommodation  acceptor,  and  argued  from 
that  position.  Crofts  let  him  continue  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then 
interrupted  :  '  Just  stop  this  for  a  minute.  I  want  to  speak  to 
Penrose.' 

«  What  is  it  ? '  I  said. 

'Will  you  come  to  Covent  Garden  to-night?  I've  got  two 
seats.  It's  the  first  night  of  "  Babblebrook  and  Co."  They  say 
it's  to  be  a  grand  success.  Ethel  Kirley  is  in  it  and  Charles  Roby.' 

I  was  fond  of  the  theatre,  but  would  not  appear  too  eager 
before  Buruet.  Ethel  Kirley  and  Charles  Roby,  who  was  just  then 
the  greatest  character  comedian  we  had  and  was  making  a  sensa- 
tion in  London — these  two  formed  a  tempting  bait. 

'  Eoby  is  fitted  with  a  splendid  part ;  they  say  he  has  written 
some  of  it  himself,'  continued  Crofts,  as  I  hesitated. 

*  Yes,  yes,  I'll  come.' 

*  Who  is  Roby  ?  '  asked  Burnet  with  a  sneer. 

*  Who  is  Roby  ?  '  replied  Crofts.     '  That's  as  bad  as  Thornton 
asking  "  What's  a  tort  ?  "     Roby's  the  best  comedian  I've  ever 
seen.' 

Burnet  grunted;  and,  as  Crofts  was  impatient,  the  bill  of 
exchange  case  dropped,  and  he  and  I  went  over  to  the  '  Cock '  to 
dine,  previous  to  the  theatre. 

We  had  good  places,  the  house  was  packed,  and  many  first- 
nighters  were  there.  Crofts  pointed  out  some  of  the  critics,  whom 
I  only  knew  by  name.  Crofts,  who  was  a  great  frequenter  of 
theatres,  even  knew  some  of  these  great  men — to  nod  to.  I 
noticed  Baron  Page  there ;  and  presently  the  Prince  came  in,  and 
was  cheered  loudly.  I  forget  the  play.  Ethel  Kirley  had  a  pro- 
minent part  and  was  very  pleasing  ;  but  Roby's  Babblebrook  was 
the  hit  of  the  evening,  and  that  I  shall  never  forget.  It  was  a 
kind  of  Paul  Pry  part,  and  there  was  a  lot  of  talk  about  Babble- 
brook  by  the  dramatis  personce  before  he  entered.  Suddenly, 
in  the  middle  of  a  conversation,  Ethel  Kirley  said :  'Hush,  here's 
Babblebrook.'  There  was  a  voice  outside  I  knew  well,  and  then 
before  we  heard  the  burst  of  applause  that  greeted  the  popular 
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actor,  we  saw  on  the  stage  not  Roby,  as  Babblebrook,  but  Halliwell 
himself. 

'  Good  heavens ! '  ejaculated  Crofts,  in  amazement,  '  why 
it's ' 

'  Halliwell  in  the  flesh  or  the  devil  in  his  likeness,'  I  shouted, 
rubbing  my  eyes. 

'  Hush  !  hush ! '  cried  the  indignant  spectators  near  me,  as  my 
remark  rose  high  above  the  dying  applause.  I  could  see  Baron 
Page  shaking  with  laughter,  and  except  for  Crofts  and  myself 
everyone  seemed  brimming  over  with  amusement  at  Halliwell's 
appearance. 

'  I  see  it,'  gapped  Crofts,  excitedly,  and  loud  enough  for  the  pit 
to  call  out '  Turn  him  out! '  'I  see  it,  It's  Thornton !  That's  him  ! 
Thornton !  Don't  you  see  ? '  and  he  dug  me  violently  in  the 
ribs. 

It  was  Thornton,  but  I  did  not  recover  from  my  astonishment, 
and  seemed  in  a  kind  of  dazed  dream  during  the  whole  evening. 

To  see  Halliwell — I  mean  Babblebrook — with  his  get-up,  his 
wig,  his  chuckle  (accurately  following  the  Halliwellian  scale),  his 
Shaksperian  quotations,  and,  most  delicious  of  all,  his  half- 
grunted  thinking  aloud — it  was  too  bewildering  to  me.  But  the 
house  enjoyed  it,  and  he  and  Ethel  Kirley  got  a  double  call  before 
the  curtain  at  the  end  of  the  third  act. 

4  Come  along,'  said  Crofts,  who  was  both  enthusiastic  and 
excited.  <  Let  us  go  round  and  congratulate  Eoby.' 

'  Thornton,  you  mean,'  I  said. 

*  Well,  there's  not  much  difference,  is  there  ? ' 

I  don't  think  I  had  fully  grasped  their  identity  at  that  moment, 
but  I  said  nothing  and  followed  Crofts  in  trusting  amazement. 
In  the  green  room  we  met  Baron  Page,  Twistleton,  Q.C.,  a 
former  pupil  of  Halliwell's,  and  many  other  well-known  habitues 
of  the  theatre.  Roby  received  us  with  great  kindness.  Now  I 
understood  his  calm  superiority  to  Btirnet. 

'  Two  fellow-pupils  of  mine,'  said  Eoby  to  the  Baron,  intro- 
ducing us. 

The  Baron  bowed,  and  remarked  with  mock  gravity  that  the 
performance  must  be  rather  trying  to  our  susceptibilities. 

'Not  more  than  to  your  lordship's,'  retorted  Crofts ;  and  the 
laugh  was  against  the  Baron,  who  tried  to  join  in  it  naturally, 
looking  at  Crofts  all  the  while  as  though  he  would  commit  him 
for  contempt. 
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In  a  minute  or  two,  after  we  had  drunk  Babblebrook's  health, 
the  call-boy  put  his  head  in,  and  we  hurried  away  to  the  front. 

The  piece  was  a  great  success,  and  the  next  day  it  was  all  over 
the  Temple  that  Halliwell  was  to  be  seen  at  Covent  Garden,  and 
everyone  was  booking  seats  to  see  what  it  meant.  Even  Burnet 
heard  of  it,  and  asked  us  what  on  earth  the  piece  was  about ;  but 
we  did  not  enlighten  him.  Baron  Page  looked  in  the  next  day, 
and  it  leaked  out  that  on  Thursday  night  he  and  Halliwell  were 
going  to  see  (  Babblebrook  and  Co.'  I  think  on  that  night  three- 
quarters  of  the  Temple,  including  the  clerks,  the  laundresses,  and 
the  neighbouring  pot-boys— for  everyone  knew  Halliwell — booked 
seats  for  '  Babblebrook  and  Co.'  All  the  pupils  went,  of  course, 
Crofts  giving  us  a  dinner,  and  even  persuading  the  solemn  Burnet 
to  come  ;  which  he  repented  of  at  dinner-time,  as  Burnet  insisted 
on  discussing  whether,  if  Halliwell  had  a  fit  and  died  from  the 
effects  of  it,  anyone  would  be  guilty  of  manslaughter. 

The  theatre  was  packed.  Halliwell  and  Baron  Page  occu- 
pied a  box  well  in  sight  of  the  whole  audience,  and  Halliwell  kept 
nodding  to  his  many  acquaintances  in  the  theatre,  little  under- 
standing why  they  were  there.  What  would  Halliwell  do  ?  That 
was  what  we  had  all  come  to  see.  The  performance  went  merrily 
enough,  and,  on  the  first  entrance  of  Babblebrook,  as  many  eyes 
were  turned  towards  the  Baron's  box  as  there  were  to  the  stage. 
Koby  didn't  get  a  cheer.  The  house,  at  least  three-quarters  of 
it,  was  breathlessly  gazing  at  Halliwell.  I  could  see  him  clearly 
and  noted  his  features.  A  smile  came  over  his  face,  then  he  leaned 
forward  a  little,  and  when  Babblebrook  laughed  there  was  a  loud 
echo  following  up  the  scale,  half  a  note  behind  him,  coming  from 
the  Baron's  box. — Good  heavens  !  The  joke  was  turned  against  us. 
There  was  Halliwell  clapping  his  hands  and  unconsciously  en- 
joying the  caricature,  or  rather  the  portrait,  of  himself.  I  watched 
him  the  whole  night ;  it  was  not  simulated  but  real  enjoyment. 
To  see  the  blank  chagrin  of  the  Baron  and  his  friends,  that  was  all 
the  joke  that  we  got  from  the  Baron's  box  that  memorable  night. 

The  performance  seemed  flat  to  some  of  us  after  this,  I  think  ; 
but  Halliwell  enjoyed  it  thoroughly.  Burnet,  for  his  part,  said 
it  was  contemptible  nonsense,  not  a  bit  like  Halliwell,  and  it  dis- 
gusted him  to  see  really  able  lawyers  like  Halliwell,  Twistleton, 
and  Baron  Page  amused  at  such  rubbish.  Neither  of  them  had 
the  least  idea  that  he  had  seen  Eoby  before,  and  to  this  day 
Burnet  does  not  know  that  the  part  of  Babblebrook  was  a  carefully 
studied  portrait  by  Mr.  Halliwell's  pupil. 
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A  CHAIR  of  Philosophy  has  recently  been  endowed  in  the 
University  of  Philadelphia,  subject  to  a  curious  condition.  The 
donor,  Henry  Seybert,  now  deceased,  was  an  enthusiastic  believer 
in  Spiritualism,  and  the  condition  of  his  bequest  was  that  the 
University  should  appoint  a  Commission  to  investigate  '  all  systems 
of  Morals,  Keligion,  or  Philosophy  which  assume  to  represent  the 
truth,  and  particularly  Modern  Spiritualism.'  The  scope  of  the 
suggested  inquiry  seems  rather  wide,  but  it  was  probably  under- 
stood that  its  main  object  lay  in  the  '  particularly.'  At  any  rate, 
the  condition  was  accepted.  A  Commission  was  appointed,  con- 
sisting of  ten  gentlemen  of  high  scientific  repute,  and  has  just 
issued  its  Preliminary  Eeport,  a  substantial  octavo  volume,  con- 
taining much  curious  matter.  With  the  report  as  a  whole  we 
have  no  concern,  save  to  record,  in  passing,  that  its  pages  teem 
with  instances  of  detected  trickery,  unrelieved  by  a  single  mani- 
festation which  could  fairly  be  accepted  as  genuine.  One  branch 
of  the  investigation,  however,  took  so  comical,  and  at  the  same 
time  instructive  a  turn,  that  it  would  be  cruel  to  let  it  '  waste  its 
sweetness'  in  the  comparative  obscurity  of  a  scientific  report. 
For  the  public  good,  therefore,  we  propose  briefly  to  retell  the  story. 

One  form  of  Spiritualistic  enterprise,  very  popular,  it  seems, 
in  America,  consists  in  the  reading  and  replying  to  sealed  letters. 
The  process  (in  theory)  is  as  follows  : — The  spirit-guide  reads  the 
question  contained  in  the  unopened  letter,  and  *  controls '  the 
hand  of  the  medium  to  indite  a  suitable  reply.  There  are  four 
eminent  mediums  who  make  a  speciality  of  this  line  of  business : 
Dr.  James  V.  Mansfield,  of  Boston  ;  Mr.  E.  W.  Flint,  New  York ; 
Mrs.  Dr.  Eleanor  Martin,  Columbus,  Ohio ;  and  Mrs.  Eliza  A. 
Martin,  of  Oxford,  Massachusetts.  It  is  stated  that,  through  the 
mediumship  of  Dr.  Mansfield  alone,  over  100,000  sealed  letters 
have  been  thus  read  and  answered. 

So  remarkable  a  phase  of  Spiritualism  could  not  but  invite 
the  attention  of  the  Commission,  and  Dr.  Horace  Howard  Furness, 
the  acting  Chairman,  undertook  the  duty  of  investigating  it. 
Casting  about  for  a  fit  subject  of  interrogation,  he  bethought  him- 
self that  in  his  own  library,  mounted  on  black  marble,  there 
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chanced  to  be  a  human  skull,  which  for  some  fifty  or  sixty  years 
had  been  used  as  a  property  at  a  local  theatre,  and  had  been  apos- 
trophised ('  Alas,  poor  Yorick ! ')  by  a  long  line  of  eminent  trage- 
dians, ranging  from  Edmund  Kean  to  Henry  Irving.  Of  its  previous 
history  nothing  was  known.  The  doctor  determined  to  interrogate 
each  medium  separately  as  to  the  original  ownership  of  this  skull. 
The  test  was  well  conceived.  On  such  a  subject,  if  any,  departed 
spirits  might  be  supposed  to  possess  special  sources  of  information. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  four  mediums  being  so  far  apart,  and  each 
ignorant  that  the  others  were  interrogated,  it  was  hardly  likely 
that  they  would  concert  an  answer.  If,  under  such  circumstances, 
the  four  replies  substantially  agreed,  it  might  fairly  be  concluded, 
prima  facie,  that  they  were  inspired  by  some  more  than  human 
intelligence. 

Accordingly,  the  doctor  wrote,  on  a  small  sheet  of  paper,  as 
follows : — '  What  was  the  name,  age,  sex,  colour,  and  condi- 
tion in  life  of  the  owner,  when  alive,  of  the  skull  here  in  my 
library?  February  28,  1885.'  This  paper  was  put  in  an  envelope 
whereof  the  flap  was  gummed  to  within  a  small  distance  of  the 
point ;  under  this  point  some  sealing-wax  was  dropped,  and  enough 
added  above  it  to  make  a  substantial  impression.  At  the  four 
corners  additional  seals,  with  different  impressions,  were  placed. 
Thus  secured,  the  envelope  was  forwarded  to  Dr.  J.  V.  Mansfield, 
with  a  request  that  he  would  exercise  upon  it  his  mediumistic 
power.  In  a  few  days  Dr.  Furness  was  advised  that  two  *  com- 
municates '  on  the  subject  had  been  received  from  different 
spirits,  one  *  coroberating '  the  other,  and  that  the  charge  for  the 
two  would  be  five  dollars.  The  amount  was  transmitted,  and  in 
due  course  the  '  sealed  letter '  was  returned,  together  with  the 
*  communicates,'  written  in  pencil  and  in  different  hands.  The 
question  appeared  to  have  excited  considerable  interest  on  '  the 
other  side,'  no  less  than  six  eminent  scientific  ghosts  having  given 
their  opinions  on  the  subject.  Unfortunately,  they  did  not  quite 
agree.  The  first  reply  purported  to  come  from  the  spirit  of  Dr. 
Robert  Hare,  and  was  as  follows  : — • 

'DEAR  FURNESS — Yours  of  28  Feby  before  me— as  to  this 
matter  under  consideration  I  have  looked  it  over  and  over  again. 
Called  my  old  friend  George  Combe,  and  we  are  of  the  mind 
it  is  the  skull  of  a  female — Combe  says  he  thinks  it  was  that  of  a 
coloured  woman — the  age — about  40  to  44 — the  name  of  the  one 
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who  inhabited  it — it  would  not  be  possible  for  any  spirit  but  the 
one  who  the  skull  belonged  to — If  it  was  coloured — Cornelia 
Winnie  might  know.  Respfy —  EGBERT  HARE.' 

The  second  reply  purported  to  come  from  the  spirit  of  Dr. 
Rush,  and  was  as  under.  The  handwriting  was  different,  but  it 
will  be  noticed  that  the  eccentricities  of  style  and  punctuation  are 
alike  in  both  letters.  Dr.  Rush  is  a  very  polite  spirit. 

*  MY  DEAR  TOWNSMAN — pardon  what  may  seem  an  intrusion— 
but  seeing  your  anxiety  to  get  the  Aage  (sic)  sex  col.  and  name 
of  a  skull  in  your  office  and  seeing  the  conclusion  that  Dr.  Hare 
&  Proffr  (sic)  Combe  have  arrived  at — I  will  say  that  I  have  looked 
the  same  over  and  fully  concur  in  their  conclusion  save  in  the  colour 
of  the  one  who  once  annimated  (sic)  that  skull.     Fowler,  Spurze- 
heim  (sic)  and  Gall  agree  in  saying  that  Hare  &  Combe  have  nothing 
to  base  an  opinion  upon,  as  to  the  colour — yet  in  sex  they  agree. 
Yours  with  Respect  BENJA.  RUSH,  M.D. 

{ Exact  age  could  not  be  determined.' 

*  Who  shall  decide  when  doctors  disagree  ?  '     The  only  item 
as  to  which  the  ghostly  congress  was  in  accord  was  as  to  sex.    All 
other  points  were  still  left  in  obscurity,  but  a  possible  means  of 
information  was  indicated — *  Cornelia  Winnie  might  know.'     Ac- 
cordingly the  doctor  determined  (as  it  was  doubtless  intended 
that  he  should)  to  interrogate  Cornelia  Winnie.     Meanwhile,  the 
spirits   had,   at  any  rate,  shown  a  knowledge  of  the  question, 
which,  on  the  assumption  that  the  envelope  had  not  been  opened, 
was  remarkable.     Examining  the  envelope  minutely,  the  doctor 
fancied  that  he  could  trace  a  slight  glazing,  as  of  gum,  round  the 
central  seal,  and  a  minute  bubble  of  mucilage  protruded  from 
beneath  its  edge.     He  therefore  opened  the  envelope  by  cutting 
at  the  edges,  so  as  to  get  at  the  under  side  of  the  flap.     He  found 
that  the  paper  under  three  of  the  seals  was  torn.     The  seals  had 
been  cut  out,  and  restored  to  their  position  with  mucilage. 

The  method  of  the  fraud  was  now  clear,  but  the  doctor  wished 
to  make  it  clearer  still.  Accordingly  he  proceeded  to  interrogate 
Cornelia  Winnie.  On  a  sheet  of  note-paper  he  wrote : — '  Can 
Cornelia  Winnie,  or  any  other  Spirit  (Dr.  Hare  refers  me  to  the 
former),  give  me  any  particulars  of  the  life  or  death  of  the  coloured 
woman  who  once  animated  this  skull  here  in  my  library  ?  I  am 
entirely  ignorant  myself  on  the  subject.' 
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This  was  folded,  placed  in  an  envelope,  gummed  and  sealed 
precisely  as  the  previous  letter.  The  envelope  was  marked,  on 
the  outside,  No.  1.  On  another  sheet  of  paper  the  same  question 
was  word  for  word  repeated.  This  second  sheet  was  also  folded 
and  put  in  an  envelope  (marked  No.  2),  but,  before  sealing,  two 
or  three  stitches  of  red  silk  were  passed  through  the  flap  of  the 
envelope  and  the  enclosed  paper,  sewing  the  two  securely  toge- 
ther. These  stitches  were  made  at  the  point  of  the  flap,  and  at 
each  of  the  four  corners.  Over  the  stitches,  and  concealing 
them,  seals  were  affixed,  so  that  in  appearance  the  two  envelopes 
were  precisely  alike.  These  were  forwarded  to  the  medium,  with 
a  request  that  he  would  '  sit '  first  with  No.  1  and  afterwards 
with  No.  2.  The  trap  was  ingeniously  laid.  Obviously  anyone, 
spirit  or  otherwise,  possessing  a  genuine  clairvoyant  faculty, 
could  read  No.  2  as  easily  as  No.  1,  and  would  know  that  the 
questions  were  identical.  On  the  other  hand,  the  medium, 
opening  and  reclosing  No.  1  as  in  the  former  case,  and  finding 
no  special  difficulty  in  doing  so,  would  attack  the  seals  of  No.  2 
with  equal  confidence,  and  in  all  probability  tear  out  the  con- 
necting stitches,  leaving  a  tell-tale  rent  in  the  enclosure. 

In  a  few  days  the  envelopes  were  returned,  with  a  brief  note 
from  the  medium,  as  follows : — 

'  DEAR  FURNESS  :  send  you  what  came  to  your  P.K.  (?)  The 
second  gave  no  response.  My  terms  are  $3  for  each  trial — war- 
rant nothing.  Eespectfully, 

J.  V.  M.' 

The  communication  enclosed  was  apparently  from  a  coloured 
lady  spirit  of  neglected  education.  The  voice  is  the  voice  of 
Cornelia  Winnie,  but  the  style  is  still  the  style  of  J.  V.  M. 

*  I  Bress  de  Lord  for  de  one  mor  [_sic]  to  talk  to  de  people  of 
my  ole  home.  I  been  thar  lots  of  tim  since  I  come  here,  but  o 
Lord  de  Massy — they  no  see  Winne  cos  she  be  ded,  and  she  jus 
no  ded  at  all — now,  as  to  dot  Col  gal — Hed,  I  could  not  say — sure 
— but  I  think  it  Dinah  Melish.  I  think  it  seem  Dina  top  not. 
Will  see  Dina  som  time,  and  then  i  ask  her. 

CORNELIA  WINNIE.' 

An  examination  of  envelope  No.  1  showed  that  the  same 
trick  had  been  played  as  in  the  former  case.  Three  of  the  seals 
had  been  cut  out,  and  replaced  with  mucilage.  A  similar  exa- 
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ruination  of  No.  2  showed  why,  in  this  case,  the  spirits  had  failed 
to  give  any  reply.  An  attempt  had  been  made  on  two  of  the 
seals,  but  finding  an  unexpected  obstacle  in  the  shape  of  the 
silk  stitches,  the  spirits  were  afraid  to  go  any  further,  and  '  gave 
it  up.' 

The  doctor  next  turned  his  attention  to  the  New  York  medium, 
Mr.  E.  W.  Flint.  The  prospectus  of  this  medium  stipulated  that 
the  sealed  letter  should  in  every  case  be  addressed  to  some  par- 
ticular spirit,  and  signed  with  the  name  of  the  writer  in  full ; 
two  items  which  would  no  doubt  be  of  considerable  assistance  in 
framing  the  reply.  As  the  skull  was  now  authoritatively  de- 
clared to  be  that  of  a  coloured  woman,  Dr.  Furness  thought  he 
could  not  do  better  than  address  his  inquiry  to  the  spirit  of  an 
old  coloured  man,  who  had  been  the  faithful  servant  of  a  family 
with  which  he  was  acquainted  for  over  forty  years.  Accordingly 
he  wrote  as  follows  : — 

4  Dear  W H .     Can  you  tell  me  anything  about  the 

owner,  when  alive,  of  the  skull  here  in  the  library  ?  You  re- 
member how  anxious  I  have  always  been  to  have  my  ignorance  on 
this  score  enlightened.  Have  you  any  message  to  send  to  your 
wife,  M—  -  F—  —  ?  Are  you  happy  now  ?  Your  old  friend, 

HORACE  HOWARD  FURNESS.' 

This  was  placed  in  an  envelope,  and  sealed  with  five  seals, 
but  without  the  hidden  stitches,  and  forwarded  to  Mr.  Flint. 
It  came  back  in  a  few  days,  with  a  note  as  follows  : — 

'  Dear  sir,  I  gave  your  sealed  spirit-letter  three  sittings,  and 
regret  to  state  that  I  have  been  unable  to  get  an  answer.  My 
guide  at  each  sitting  wrote  and  said,  "  the  spirit  called  upon  is 
not  present  to  dictate  an  answer." ' 

An  examination  of  the  envelope  by  cutting  the  edge  showed 
that  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  get  off  the  seals,  but  the  paper 
had  begun  to  tear  awkwardly,  and  the  spirit-guide  of  Mr.  Flint 
had  probably  suggested  that  discretion  was  the  better  part  of 
valour.  Not  discouraged,  the  doctor  placed  the  same  letter  in 
a  fresh  envelope,  and  forwarded  it  to  Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin,  of 
Columbus,  Ohio.  The  letter  came  back  in  due  course.  The 
precaution  of  cutting  at  the  edges  was  in  this  case  hardly  needed, 
for  even  external  inspection  showed  clearly  that  the  seals  had 
been  removed  and  replaced,  and  not  by  the  cleanest  of  hands.  The 
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spirit-guide  of  this  lady  is  known,  it  seerns,  as  Blind  Harry,  and 
Blind  Harry,  like  Mr.  Wegg,  has  a  way  of  '  dropping  into  poetry.' 
Two  replies  were  enclosed,  both  metrical.  As  they  are  somewhat 
lengthy,  we  shall  only  venture  to  quote  the  more  material  portions 
of  them. 

The  first  purports  to  be  '  written  by  Blind  Harry  for  a  gentle- 
man who  gives  his  name  W H .'  W H ap- 
parently has  no  information  about  the  skull,  for  he  avoids  the 
subject  altogether.  There  is  a f  plentiful  lack  '  of  punctuation,  but 
for  this  we  presume  Blind  Harry,  and  not  W.  H.,  is  responsible. 

'  To  my  Dear  friend  Horace, — 

Horace  you  wonder  if  all  is  well 
Yes,  I'm  more  happy  than  I  can  tell 
For  sorrow  and  trouble  does  not  last, 
But  like  a  sweet  dream  goes  gliding  past 
In  a  smooth  path  of  eternal  day 
Where  dawns  for  each  a  perpetual  May. 

Dear  M tell  her,  and  family  too 

That  I  am  ever  to  them  most  true 
And  I  daily  guide  her  tender  feet 
Where'er  she  goes  upon  the  street 
That  she  has  my  love  forever  more 
I  understand  her  more  than  before.' 

There  are  three  more  stanzas  of  similar  quality,  but  equally 
remote  from  the  question  at  issue.  Fortunately  the  second 
effusion,  stated  to  be  '  written  by  Blind  Harry  for  a  beautiful  lady 
who  gives  the  name  Belle,'  is  more  to  the  point.  The  rightful 
owner  of  the  skull  puts  in  a  claim  to  the  property  : — 

In  earth  life  I  was  tall  and  fair 

With  jet  black  eyes  and  golden  hair 
Eyes  that  sparkled  with  mirth  and  song 

And  whose  hair  (sic)  in  curls  one  yard  long. 

Ah  but  many  sad  years  ago 

My  life  was  burdened  with  woe 
But  the  seens  (sic)  through  which  I  passed 

Are  now  with  gladness  over-cast. 

I  was  born  in  pur  earth  to  await 

The  coming  of  a  cruel  fate 
Yes,  I  a  true  and  loving  wife 

But  mine  was  a  sad  darkened  life. 

30—2 
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My  form  was  sold  to  doctors  three 
So  you  have  all  that's  left  of  me 

I  come  to  greet  you  in  white  mull 
You  that  prizes  my  lonely  skull. 

You  may  call  me  your  Sister  Belle 
My  other  name  I  ne'er  can  tell 

They  tell  me  it  is  for  the  best 
To  let  earth's  troubles  be  at  rest. 


Cornelia  Winnie  was  wrong,  it  seems,  in  supposing  the  skull 
to  be  '  Dinah  Melish's  top-knot,'  and  Drs.  Hare  and  Combe  (de- 
ceased) were  equally  mistaken  in  pronouncing  it  to  have  belonged 
to  a  coloured  woman.  The  true  owner  was  Sister  Belle,  and  was  a 
fair  woman  with  golden  hair,  who  had  met  with  trouble  in  earth- 
life,  and  passed  into  the  dissecting-room  after  death.  But  the  in- 
quisitive doctor  was  not  yet  satisfied.  It  struck  him  that  the  respect- 
ful coloured  servant  to  whom  his  inquiry  was  addressed  must 
have  changed  considerably  in  the  other  world  before  he  would 
have  ventured  to  greet  a  white  man  and  friend  of  his  former 
master's  by  his  Christian  name,  and  address  him  (as  he  does  in 
one  of  the  stanzas  which  we  have  spared  the  reader)  as  *  our  brother 
Horace  dear.'  For  greater  certainty,  therefore,  he  resolved  to  com- 
municate with  him  again  through  another  channel,  and  sent  the 
same  letter,  sealed  as  before,  to  the  fourth  medium,  Mrs.  Eliza  A. 
Martin,  of  Massachusetts.  The  envelope  this  time  came  back 
pure  and  unsullied.  Not  a  seal,  apparently,  had  been  displaced. 
Closer  examination  showed  that  they  had  not  been  displaced,  but 
the  envelope  had  been  cut  open  along  one  of  its  sides,  and  the 
edges  joined  with  a  thin  line  of  some  very  delicate  form  of  muci- 
lage. As  in  the  last  case,  there  were  two  replies.  The  one, 

purporting  to  be  '  dictated  by  the  spirit  of  W H ,'  was  as 

follows : — 

1  To  H.  H.  Furness. — I  found  things  very  different  here  from 
what  I  expected.  I  think  that  is  almost  the  universal  experience. 
The  half  has  not  been  told,  nor  can  it  ever  be,  for  no  language 
known  to  humanity  can  convey  any  definite  knowledge  of  the 
mysteries  of  the  Spiritual  Life. 

'  I  remain  the  same  toward  you  and  all  my  earthly  friends. 
Am  with  you  frequently.  Was  present  in  your  Library  with  you 
one  day  recently.  I  send  my  love  to  M.  F.  and  to  all  others 
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who  knew  me  in  earth-life.     A  friend  whom  we  both  know  and 
respect  will  pass  over  to  this  side  before  long. 
*  Will  come  to  you  again.' 

It  is  pleasant  to  find  that  W H 's  prose  is  at  any  rate 

better  than  his  poetry ;  but  again  he  shirks  the  main  question. 
The  communication  did  not,  however,  end  here.  On  another  sheet 
•of  paper  was  written : — 

'  There  is  a  spirit-friend  present  who  gives  the  name  of  Marie 
St.  Glair.  Earth-life  had  not  much  pleasure  for  her,  and  a  course 
of  dissapation  (sic)  and  sin  resulted  in  an  untimely  death.  Born 
of  French  parentage,  and  inheriting  some  of  the  peculiar  charac- 
teristics of  that  people  might  perhaps  furnish  some  excuse. 
This  spirit  says  furthermore,  you  have  something  which  once 
belonged  to  her  in  your  possession. 

Behold  this  ruin,  'tis  a  skull 
Once  of  ethereal  spirit  full. 

Par  quel  ordre  du  ciel  que  je  ne  puis  comprendre,  vous  dis-je 
plus  que  je  ne  dois  ?  ' 

Feeling  that  he  had  in  this  case  met  with  a  medium  of  more 
than  ordinary  sagacity,  the  doctor  was  anxious  to  see  how  she 
would  deal  with  the  '  stitched  envelope '  test.  Accordingly,  he 
wrote  in  duplicate,  *  Is  Marie  St.  Clair  pleased  at  having  her  skull 
carefully  treasured  here  in  my  library  ?  Does  it  gratify  her,  as  a 
Spirit,  that  it  is  mounted  on  black  marble  ?  Does  she  ever  hover 
•over  it  ? ' 

The  first  of  the  two  duplicates  was  placed  in  an  envelope 
marked  No.  1,  and  secured  with  five  seals  in  the  ordinary  way. 
The  second  was  placed  in  an  envelope  marked  No.  2,  and  stitched 
to  the  envelope,  the  seals  concealing  the  stitches.  The  medium 
was  requested  to  sit  with  No.  1  first. 

The  two  envelopes  were  speedily  returned,  with  a  note  as 
follows :  '  The  reply  comes  to  us  in  the  affirmative  to  both  en- 
velopes. There  is  quite  a  communication  to  you  from  same  Spirit 
Friend.' 

The  doctor  was  puzzled.  Both  envelopes  had  been  cut  open 
and  the  edges  re-gummed,  but  the  silk  stitches  attaching  No.  2 
to  its  envelope  were  intact.  It  had  clearly  not  been  withdrawn. 
How,  then,  was  the  medium  able  to  announce  so  confidently  that 
the  answer  was  *  in  the  affirmative  to  both  '  letters  ?  Closer  in- 
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spection  revealed  the  mystery.  Some  of  the  stitches  had  not 
passed  through  both  thicknesses  of  the  enclosed  paper,  and  it 
was  possible,  without  removal,  to  peep  into  it  far  enough  to  see 
that  the  two  questions  were  identical.  The  communication  which 
accompanied  the  returned  envelope  was  as  follows : — 

'  To  H.  H.  Furness. — Your  kindly  nature  has  often  drawn  the 
Spirit  of  Marie  to  your  side.  Not  that  the  poor  inanimate  thing 
which  you  have  so  kindly  treated  is  itself  of  much  account,  but 
your  kindness  has  often  drawn  me  to  your  side  in  moments  when 
you  little  dreamed  I  was  near.  Had  I  met  in  material  existence 
one  like  yourself,  my  past  might  have  been  far  different.  In  this 
beautiful  life,  the  sources  and  courses  of  all  earthly  misfortunes 
and  sins  appear  to  us  like  a  figure  seen  in  a  dream.  The  lowest 
plane  of  spiritual  life  is  as  much  superior  to  earthly  existence  as 
Sunlight  is  superior  to  Starlight. — From  MARIE  ST.  CLAIR.' 

It  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  the  doctor,  although  he  states 
that  at  the  outset  of  the  inquiry  he  had  *  a  leaning  in  favour  of 
the  substantial  truth  of  Spiritualism,'  could  by  this  time  entertain 
even  a  lingering  doubt  so  far  as  the  '  sealed  letter '  branch  of 
the  business  was  concerned.  But  the  peculiar  turn  which 
matters  had  taken  tickled  his  sense  of  humour,  and  he  deter- 
mined to  carry  his  inquiries  yet  a  stage  further.  The  medium 
Mansfield,  in  addition  to  answering  sealed  letters  sent  to  him 
by  post,  also  professed  to  answer,  by  spiritualistic  inspiration, 
questions  submitted  to  him  personally  at  his  own  home.  His 
procedure,  as  it  had  been  described  to  Dr.  Furness,  was  as 
follows : — There  were  two  tables  in  the  seance  room,  at  one  of 
which  sat  the  medium,  at  the  other  the  visitor.  The  visitor 
wrote  his  question  in  pencil  at  the  top  of  a  long  slip  of  paper, 
and  after  folding  over  several  times  the  portion  of  the  slip  on 
which  his  question  was  written,  gummed  it  down  with  mucilage, 
and  handed  it  to  the  medium,  who  thereupon  placed  upon  the 
folded  and  gummed  portion  his  left  hand,  and  after  a  few  minutes, 
with  the  right  wrote  down  a  pertinent  answer  to  the  concealed 
question.  There  could  scarcely  be  room  for  trickery,  it  would 
seem,  in  the  process  as  thus  described,  but  the  detected  fraud 
as  to  the  letters  made  the  doctor  doubtful  of  its  accuracy,  and  he 
determined  to  test  the  matter  for  himself.  Accordingly,  being  in 
Boston,  he  called  on  Dr.  Mansfield,  and  expressed  a  wish  to  in- 
terrogate his  '  guides.'  The  medium  did  not  inquire  his  name, 
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and  the  doctor  did  not  mention  that  he  was  a  former  correspon- 
dent. The  room  had  three  windows ;  sideways  to  one  of  these 
was  the  medium's  table,  so  placed  that  the  light  fell  on  his  left 
hand,  and  that,  when  seated  behind  it,  he  faced  the  middle  of 
the  room.  At  six  or  seven  feet  distance,  and  near  one  of  the 
other  windows,  was  a  smaller  table  for  the  visitor.  But  an  im- 
portant detail  had  been  omitted  from  the  description.  On  the 
medium's  table  were  the  usual  writing  materials — pencils,  muci- 
lage, &c. ;  but  these  were  cut  off  from  the  view  of  the  seated 
visitor  by  a  row  of  octavo  volumes  extending  the  whole  length  of 
the  table. 

The  doctor  was  invited  to  take  a  seat  at  the  small  table,  write 
his  question  on  one  of  several  slips  of  paper  provided  in  readiness, 
and  then  to  fold  down  the  paper  two  or  three  times.  He  wrote, 
'  Has  Marie  St.  Glair  met  Sister  Belle  in  the  other  world  ?  '  The 
question  is  a  little  suggestive  of  Artemus  Ward's  remark  when  the 
Indian  chief,  after  burning  his  wax  figures  and  scalping  his  organ- 
grinder,  expressed  a  wish  that  they  might  meet  in  the  happy 
hunting-grounds.  '  If  we  du,'  said  Artemus,  '  thar  will  be  a  fite  ! ' 
One  would  imagine  that  the  meeting  of  two  ladies,  rival  claimants 
for  the  same  headpiece,  would  be  likely  to  have  a  similar  termina- 
tion. Having  written  his  question,  the  doctor  folded  it  over  three 
times,  and  told  the  medium  it  was  ready  for  the  mucilage.  He 
came  over  from  his  table  with  a  brush  full  of  mucilage,  and  spread 
it  abundantly  over  the  last  fold.  Then,  taking  the  strip  between 
his  thumb  and  forefinger,  he  walked  back  with  it  to  his  own 
table.  As  soon  as  he  took  his  seat  and  laid  the  strip  on  his 
table  before  him,  the  row  of  books  naturally  intercepted  the 
doctor's  view  of  it.  The  doctor  therefore  arose  and  approached 
the  table,  so  as  to  keep  his  paper  still  in  view,  but  the  medium 
requested  him  to  keep  his  seat.  There  was  a  pause  of  a  minute 
or  two,  during  which  there  was  ample  opportunity  for  the 
medium  to  unfold  the  paper,  read  the  question,  and  gum  it  again, 
the  still  wet  mucilage  facilitating  the  operation,  and  the  row  of 
books  blocking  out  the  view  of  the  visitor.  The  medium  did  not 
sit  quiescent,  but  moved  his  head  and  arms  a  good  deal.  Pre- 
sently he  remarked,  '  I  don't  know  whether  I  can  get  any  com- 
munication from  this  spirit,'  a  kind  of  phrase  much  affected  by 
mediums  after  they  have  acquired  the  information  they  desire,  and 
intended  to  impress  the  sitter  with  the  idea  that  up  to  that 
point  nothing  whatever  has  been  done,  as  well  as  to  enhance  the 
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effect  of  subsequent  success.  A  moment  later  the  medium  came 
back  to  the  visitor's  table,  now  making  an  ostentatious  display  of 
the  refolded  paper,  and  after  a  reasonable  amount  of  what  con- 
jurors call  '  patter ' — pretending  by  some  sort  of  thought-reading 
process  to  get  at  the  name  inquired  for — went  back  to  his  own  table 
and  wrote  the  following  : — 

'  I  am  with  you  my  dear  Bro  but  too  xcited  (sic*)  to  speak  for  a 
moment  have  patience  brother  and  I  will  do  the  best  I  can  do  to 
control.  Your  Sister, 

MARIE  ST.  CLAIR.' 

This  unexpected  claim  of  kindred  nearly  upset  the  doctor's 
gravity,  but  he  controlled  his  emotion,  and  wrote  a  further  question, 
*  Is  it  true  that  Sister  Belle's  body  was  sold  to  three  doctors  ? ' 
He  folded  it  down,  carried  it  to  the  medium's  table,  watched  while 
he  gummed  it,  and  remained  standing,  but  was  peremptorily  waved 
back  to  his  seat.  The  medium's  hands  and  the  slip  of  paper  were 
masked  as  before  by  the  screen  of  books.  He  commenced  his  opera- 
tions, moving  head  and  arms  freely,  but  suddenly  paused,  and 
pulled  down  the  blind.  The  proceeding  seemed  strange,  for  it  was 
raining  hard,  and  the  day  was  unusually  dark,  but  the  doctor, 
glancing  across  the  road,  saw  two  women  at  a  window  opposite 
which  commanded  a  view  of  the  medium's  operations,  and  won- 
dered no  longer.  After  a  little  more  comedy,  and  a  show  of 
reluctance  on  the  medium's  part — (*  I  don't  like  this.  I  don't 
want  to  give  it  you.  There'll  be  trouble  here.  Better  let  me 
tear  it  up ') — the  answer  was  handed  over : — 

'  DEAR  BROTHER, — I  fear  such  was  the  case — but  I  could  not  say 
who — I  have  consulted  Dr.  Hare  and  the  far-famed  Benja  Kush, 
and  they  agree  that  the  body  is  not  in  the  earth — I  fear  darling 
Belle's  body — is  in  process  of  being — wired. 

MARIE  ST.  CLAIR.' 

Considering  that  the  skull  was  known  to  have  been  parted 
from  its  owner  for  at  least  half  a  century,  the  suggested  '  wiring  ' 
came  a  little  late  in  the  day.  A  third  question  followed :  *  Can  you 
give  me  any  information  as  to  where  even  a  portion  of  the  body 
is  ? '  Marie  St.  Clair,  as  joint  owner  with  Sister  Belle  of  the 
skull,  and  having  so  recently  asserted  her  claim,  would  surely 
remember  that  their  common  property  was  in  the  doctor's  library. 
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But  the  fact  had  somehow  slipped  her  memory.     The  answer  was 
•discreetly  vague  : 

'  I  am  not  allowed  to  divulge  what  I  think — much  less  what  I 
know — it  would  be  productive  of  more  harm  than  good — let  them 
have  it — it  is  but  earth  at  best — they  have  not  got  our  precious 
Belle — she  is  safe  in  the  Haven  of  Eternal  repose — I  would  not 
make  any  noise  about  it — but  let  it  pass — as  a  discovery  of  it  would 
give  you  pain  rather  than  otherwise — Belle  says  let  it  pass — the 
triune  that  have  it  bought  it  without  knowing  whose  it  was,  and 
such  care  as  little  as  they  know. 

MARIE  ST.  GLAIR.' 

Obviously  there  was  no  further  satisfaction  to  be  got  out  of 
Marie  St.  Clair.  But  before  forsaking  the  inquiry  the  doctor 
•asked  a  final  question,  '  Do  you  think  that  by  any  chance  Dinah 
Melish  would  know  ? ' 

This  was  a  homethrust,  for  it  will  be  remembered  that  it  was 
Mansfield  himself  who,  in  the  character  of  Cornelia  Winnie,  had 
suggested  Dinah  Melish  as  the  probable  owner  of  the  skull.  How 
many  times  this  particular  cognomen  may  have  figured  in  his 
spirit-messages  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  say,  but  the  doctor 
noticed  that  as  soon  as  the  medium,  behind  his  screen  of  books, 
had  read  the  question,  he  looked  up  at  him  with  a  quick  searching 
glance,  as  though  recognising  a  familiar  name,  and  trying  to  recall 
the  proper  set  of  associations  connected  with  it.  He  does  not,  at 
any  rate,  seem  to  have  suspected  Dinah  Melish's  own  interest  in 
the  body  which  he  had  just  declared  to  be  *  in  process  of  being 
wired,'  for  the  reply,  which  followed  in  usual  course,  was  as  under  : 

'  Well  Brother,  as  to  that  She  may  know  more  than  She  may 
be  willing  to  divulge — you  see,  Brother,  it  places  Dinah  in  a  very 
unpleasant  position,  i.e.  should  it  be  noised  abroad  that  she 
was  in  the  secret.  I  do  not  by  any  means  censure  Dinah  for 
what  she  may  know,  if  know  she  does.  You  could  xamine  {sic) 
Dinah  on  that  point — carefully,  not  allowing  her  to  suspect  your 
object  in  so  doing.  You  might  and  might  not  elicit  some  light 
on  the  matter. 

MARIE  ST.  CLAIR.' 

This  was  enough.  The  doctor  paid  the  medium's  fee,  and 
departed.  Still,  however,  he  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  object  of 
his  inquiry.  At  a  materialising  seance,  which  he  shortly  after- 
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wards  attended  in  Boston,  Marie  St.  Glair  and  Sister  Belle  (being- 
inquired  for)  obligingly  appeared  together,  and  on  that  occasion 
had  undoubtedly  two  separate  skulls.  They  were  rather  more 
matronly  than  he  expected  to  find  them,  and  Sister  Belle's  '  golden 
curls  one  yard  long '  had  somehow  changed  to  very  straight  black 
hair.  Marie's  English  was  (at  this  particular  seance)  very  good, 
without  a  trace  of  foreign  accent.  At  a  later  seance  she  turned  up 
again,  much  younger,  and  spoke  broken  English,  assuring  the 
doctor,  *  I  am  viz  you  always.' 

It  would  be  an  insult  to  the  understanding  of  the  most 
unsophisticated  reader  to  point  the  moral  of  such  a  story.  It  is 
humiliating  to  reflect  that  the  impostors  gibbeted  by  Dr.  Furness, 
and  a  host  of  others,  no  better  and  no  worse,  still  ply  their  rascally 
trade,  and  that  their  blasphemous  rubbish  is  accepted,  as  messages 
from  the  loved  and  lost,  by  thousands  who  should  be  ashamed  of 
such  folly.  Unfortunately,  it  is  not  everyone  who  has  the  patience 
or  the  acumen  to  '  try  the  spirits  '  as  Dr.  Furness  has  done ;  but 
they  may  at  any  rate  profit  by  the  experience  he  has  acquired 
for  them. 
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IN  the  last  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century  might  still  be  seen 
an  aged  man,  bent  nearly  double,  who,  leaning  on  a  crutched 
stick,  was  accustomed  to  potter  about  the  royal  park  of  Versailles. 
The  invalid  was  but  fifty  years  of  age  in  reality;  the  signs  of 
decay  and  decrepitude  were  the  results  of  a  terrible  misfortune 
that  happened  to  him  in  the  year  1792.  His  face  was  pale  and 
deeply  wrinkled,  he  was  prematurely  bald,  and  the  few  hairs  th'at 
remained  were  white  as  snow,  the  cheeks  were  hollow  from  the 
loss  of  his  teeth,  the  face  was  never  lighted  by  a  smile.  The  man 
was,  to  a  certain  extent,  an  historical  figure,  he  was  a  pensioner  of 
the  French  Government,  his  name  was  Franyois  Gamain. 

According  to  a  solemn  decree  of  the  Convention,  dated  the 
twenty-eighth  of  Floreal  of  the  second  year  of  the  Republic 
(May  19,  1794),  Francois  Gamain,  locksmith,  of  Versailles,  was 
poisoned  by  Louis  Capet  on  May  22,  1792.  Louis  Capet  was 
Louis  XVI.,  and  Franpois  Gramain  was  his  teacher  in  the  lock- 
smith's art,  the  master  who  had  initiated  his  royal  apprentice  into 
the  most  mysterious  details  of  serrurerie  au  secret. 

For  eight  years  Frangois  Gramain  had  openly  declared  that  he 
was  poisoned  either  by  the  king  or  by  Marie  Antoinette  ;  the 
attempted  murder  of  the  artisan  was  put  down  amongst  the  other 
crimes  of  the  dead  king.  One  thing  is  certain,  Gramain  himself 
undoubtedly  believed  in  the  royal  treachery.  His  pupil  had  re- 
compensed his  master  with  a  very  sparing  hand ;  this  did  not 
rankle  in  the  locksmith's  mind,  for  up  to  the  day  of  his  terrible 
misfortune  Gamain  was  the  faithful  servant  of  the  king.  From 
May  22,  1792,  till  his  death  in  1800,  Gamain  was  a  miserable 
wreck,  his  strength  and  his  health  had  departed,  taste,  smell,  and 
sight  were  impaired ;  and,  incapacitated  for  work,  Gamain,  who 
had  no  other  resources  than  his  handicraft,  rubbed  along  upon  a 
pension  of  1,200  livres,  which  were  paid  him  annually  from  the 
Government  coffers,  from  the  day  of  the  alleged  poisoning  till  the 
date  of  his  decease  eight  years  afterwards. 

'  It  was  Gamain '  (to  quote  the  words  of  the  Bibliophile  Jacob) 
'  who  had,  by  the  discovery  of  the  Iron  Safe  at  the  Tuileries  and 
of  the  papers  that  it  contained,  caused  the  trial  of  Louis  XVI. ;  it 
was  he  then  who  had,  so  to  say,  erected  the  guillotine  at  which 
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rolled  the  royal  head ;  it  was  he,  finally,  who  had  provoked  a 
decree  of  the  Convention,  condemning  the  memory  of  Louis  XVI. 
as  guilty  of  a  vulgar  homicide  ;  but  these  satisfactions  of  his  ven- 
geance did  not  appease  the  hatred  of  Gramain,  who  pursued  the 
dead  even  in  the  tomb,  and  who  went  about  relating  with  indignant 
warmth  how  his  services  had  been  repaid  by  an  attempted  assas- 
sination.' 

His  story  differs,  however.  In  his  petition  to  the  Assembly 
he  accuses  Louis,  and  Louis  alone ;  in  his  more  detailed  accounts 
he  does  not  hesitate  to  prefer  the  same  hideous  charge  against 
the  unfortunate  queen.  However  indiscreet  Marie  Antoinette 
may  have  been  in  her  private  life  or  in  her  political  conduct,  she 
was  hardly  the  woman  to  be  guilty  of  a  cowardly  murder. 

And  now  to  Gfamain's  tale.  That  he  was  actually  poisoned 
there  is  no  doubt,  the  facts  were  proved  by  independent 
testimony. 

'  Since  the  attack  on  the  Chateau  of  Versailles,'  he  would  say, 
*  as  I  lived  in  the  town  at  my  workshop  I  rarely  saw  the  king.  If 
he  needed  me,  I  expected  that  he  would  summon  me  to  the  Tui- 
leries,  where  he  resided.  I  had  not  seen  him  since  his  attempted 
flight  in  1791.  It  would  only  have  compromised  me  to  have 
gone  to  the  Tuileries,  and  the  king,  I  imagined,  would  hardly 
have  the  heart  to  amuse  himself  with  lockmaking.  The  relations 
I  had  had  with  my  royal  apprentice  were  unfavourable  enough  to 
me.  I  had  never  been  rewarded  save  with  my  daily  pay,  and  I 
no  longer  drew  any  salary  from  the  king.  It  is  true  that  at  that 
time  he  had  no  money. 

'  As  for  myself  I  was  a  staunch  republican. 

'  On  May  21,  when  I  was  in  my  shop,  a  horseman  drew  up 
and  called  me  by  name.  "  Monsieur  Gramain,"  said  he,  "  his 
Majesty  sends  me  to  order  you  to  come  to  the  Chateau.  You  will 
enter  by  the  kitchen,  so  as  not  to  excite  suspicion." 

*  I  recognised  the  man,  though  he  was  disguised  as  a  carter, 
as  Durey,  the  king's  assistant-smith. 

'  "  I  am  sorry,  Durey  ;  I  shall  not  go.  If  I  leave  Versailles  I 
shall  be  suspected." 

'  Durey  adjured  me  to  obey. 

'  I  laughingly  refused. 

'  He  took  his  leave,  only  to  return  again  in  three  hours.  He 
no  longer  spoke  of  orders,  but  I  still  declined  to  go. 

*  Next  day  Durey  reappeared.     This  time  he  brought  a  letter, 
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written  in  the  king's  own  hand,  in  which  Louis  XVI.  begged  me 
in  a  friendly  manner  to  come  and  give  him  a  helping  hand  in  a 
difficult  job. 

'  I  was  nattered.  I  dressed  in  haste.  I  bade  farewell  to  my 
wife  and  children,  and  I  promised  to  return  before  night. 

'  Durey  conducted  me  to  the  Tuileries,  where  the  king  was 
guarded  as  in  a  prison.  We  entered  by  the  back  way,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  king's  workshop.  Durey  left  me  there  to  announce 
my  arrival.  While  waiting,  I  perceived  a  newly-forged  iron  door, 
a  curious  lock,  very  well  executed  to  all  appearance,  and  a  small 
iron  cotter  with  a  secret  spring,  which  at  first  appearance  I  could 
not  detect. 

*  Durey  returned  with  the  king. 

'  "  Well,  my  poor  Gramain,"  said  Louis  XVI.,  touching  me  on 
the  shoulder  and  smiling  benevolently.  "  We  haven't  met  for  an 
age." 

1  After  a  few  other  phrases,  the  king  turned  gaily  to  the  objects 
I  had  noted. 

'  "  What  do  you  think  of  my  skill  ?  I  worked  them  off  in  less 
than  ten  days.  I  am  thy  apprentice,  Gramain." 

'  The  king  then  told  me  he  had  need  of  my  assistance,  and 
led  me  to  a  dark  passage,  which  communicated  from  his  bedroom 
with  the  Dauphin's  apartment. 

'  Durey,  who  held  a  lighted  candle,  by  order  of  the  king  raised 
a  panel  of  the  woodwork,  which  disclosed  a  round  hole  in  the  solid 
wall  about  two  feet  in  diameter. 

*  The  king  told  me  that  he  had  made  this  hiding-place  to 
secrete  money  in,  and  that  Durey,  who  had  aided  him  in  the 
work,  had  thrown  the  rubbish  removed  from  the  wall  into  the 
river  at  night. 

*  The  king  then  informed  me  that  he  wished  to  close  the  hole 
in  the  wall  by  the  iron  door,  but  that  the  work  was  beyond  him, 
and  that  this  was  the  matter  in  which  he  needed  my  help. 

'  I  set  to  work  at  once.  I  went  over  with  the  file  those  parts 
of  the  lock  that  did  not  work  easily,  and  I  refashioned  the  key  at 
the  forge  so  as  to  make  it  very  different  to  ordinary  keys.  Then 
I  fitted  the  hinges  and  the  receptacle  for  the  bolts  into  the 
masonry  as  solidly  as  I  could  under  the  circumstances,  for  I  was 
hardly  able  to  use  a  hammer  on  account  of  the  noise  it  produced. 
The  king  assisted  me.  At  each  instant  he  begged  me  to  make 
less  noise,  and  to  lose  no  time.  He  feared  interruption  and  dis- 
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covery.  The  work  lasted  till  evening.  The  key  was  placed  in 
the  little  iron  casket,  and  the  casket  itself  was  buried  under  a 
flagstone  at  the  end  of  the  corridor.  There  was  no  need  for  a  key 
to  fasten  the  safe,  for  the  lock  closed  with  a  snap  when  one  shut 
the  door. 

'  I  had  worked  without  ceasing  for  eight  hours ;  the  sweat  was 
running  from  my  forehead ;  I  was  faint  and  hungry,  for  I  had 
eaten  nothing  since  early  morning. 

'  Worn  out,  I  seated  myself  for  a  minute  in  the  king's  room  ; 
he  himself  handed  me  a  chair,  apologising  for  the  trouble  he  had 
given  me.  He  then  begged  me  to  assist  in  counting  out  four 
million  francs  in  double  louis  d'ors ;  we  placed  this  money,  after 
counting  it,  in  four  leathern  bags. 

4  While,  out  of  politeness,  I  went  on  with  the  counting,  I 
noticed  that  Durey  took  out  certain  packets  of  papers,  which  I 
fancied  were  to  be  placed  in  the  safe.  The  counting  of  the  money 
was  but  to  distract  my  attention ;  the  papers  alone  were  to  be 
secreted. 

'  The  king  proposed  that  I  should  sup  at  the  Tuileries,  but  the 
fear  that  I  should  have  to  sit  down  with  the  valets  made  me  re- 
fuse. Nor  did  I  accept  his  offer  to  send  me  back  to  Versailles.  I 
feared  the  king's  liveries  might  compromise  me,  and  I  distrusted 
Durey.  Why  had  they  attempted  to  mystify  me  as  to  the  real 
use  of  the  iron  safe  ? 

'  Suddenly,  as  I  was  about  to  retire,  the  queen  entered  by  a 
secret  door  which  was  at  the  foot  of  the  king's  bed.  In  her  hand 
was  a  plate,  in  which  were  a  brioche  and  a  glass  of  wine.  She 
advanced  towards  me.  I  saluted  her  with  astonishment,  for 
Louis  XVI.  had  assured  me  that  the  queen  was  ignorant  of  the 
making  of  the  iron  safe. 

'  "  Gramain,"  she  said  in  a  caressing  tone,  "you  are  warm,  my 
friend  ;  drink  this  glass  of  wine  and  eat  this  cake.  At  all  events 
it  will  sustain  you,  for  you  have  a  long  way  to  go." 

'  I  thanked  her,  confused  by  her  thoughtfulness  for  a  poor 
workman  as  I  was.  I  drank  the  glass  of  wine  to  her  health.  I 
put  on  my  coat  and  my  cravat,  which  I  had  removed  that  I  might 
work  more  easily. 

'  The   brioche  remained  in  the  plate  which  the  queen  had 
placed  on  the  table  ;  I  slipped  it  into  my  pocket.   At  that  moment 
the  king  bade  me  good-bye,  and  again  thanked  me. 
'  I  will  take  the  brioche  to  my  children,  thought  I. 
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*  I  left  the  Tuileries ;  it  was  dark,  about  8  p.m. 

'  I  was  in  such  a  hurry  to  get  home,  that  I  did  not  even  go 
into  a  cafe  to  get  something  to  eat,  though  I  was  famished.  I 
thought  that  the  glass  of  wine  which  I  owed  to  the  thoughtfulness 
of  the  queen  would  sustain  me  on  my  four-league  walk  home. 

'  I  passed  across  the  Champs  Elysees  on  the  once  thronged 
but  now  deserted  road ;  they  had  not  even  lit  the  lamps. 

'  Suddenly  I  was  seized  with  frightful  spasms,  a  burning  sen- 
sation, and  dreadful  colics.  My  sufferings  became  intense,  I  sank 
down  at  the  foot  of  a  tree.  I  screamed,  wept,  and  cried  with  the 
intensity  of  the  pain.  No  one  came  to  my  assistance  and  I 
dragged  myself  along  in  the  mud  on  the  flat  of  my  belly,  in  order 
to  reach  the  river,  for  I  was  consumed  by  a  burning  thirst.  At 
length  I  crawled  back  into  the  middle  of  the  road,  in  order  that 
I  might  be  at  least  assisted,  or  run  over.  I  heard  the  noise  of  a 
vehicle.  I  cried  out  as  loudly  as  I  could,  a  head  was  protruded 
from  the  carriage,  the  coachman  was  ordered  to  stop.  The 
traveller  sprang  out  and  asked  me  if  I  was  hurt.  I  was  in  too 
great  pain  to  answer  at  once.  Calling  the  coachman  to  bring  a 
lantern  from  the  carriage,  the  gentleman  examined  me  carefully. 
He  was  an  English  physician ;  he  recognised  me,  having  seen  me 
at  Versailles  in  the  king's  workshop,  at  the  time  when  I  was 
teaching  Louis  XVI.  the  locksmith's  art.  The  English  doctor 
knew  me  at  once.  "  Have  you  not  been  poisoned  ?  "  he  said. 

*  A  sudden  flash  of  light  illuminated  the  whole  business ;  I 
understood  the  motives  which  needed  the  death  of  the  depositary 
of  a  state  secret.      But  I  held  my  tongue.      The  Englishman 
carried  me  off  in  his  carriage  at  a  gallop  to  the  nearest  apothe- 
cary's in  the  Eue  du  Bac.   The  English  doctor  gave  me  a  draught ; 
it  produced  free  vomiting.     I  felt  better.     My  sight  and  hearing 
returned,  the  deadly  chills  I  had  felt  left  me.     The  Englishman 
took  me  home  in  his  carriage  to  Versailles  ;  we  arrived  at  2  a.m. 

'  M.  de  Lameiran,  the  physician,  and  M.  Voisin,  the  surgeon, 
were  sent  for,  and  declared  that  I  had  been  undoubtedly  poisoned. 
I  was  interrogated,  but  I  was  silent.  MM.  Lameiran  and  Voisin 
sat  up  with  me  ;  after  three  days  I  was  out  of  danger.  But  I  did 
not  escape  the  terrible  consequences.  I  have  become  a  paralytic, 
I  have  perpetual  headaches,  and  a  chronic  inflammation  of  the 
digestive  organs.  In  this  state  I  am  compelled  to  live. 

'A  little  time  after  this  my  servant,  in  brushing  my  coat, 
found  in  the  pocket  the  brioche ;  she  bit  a  small  piece  off,  the  rest 
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she  flung  into  the  courtyard.  My  dog  ate  the  brioche  and  died, 
the  servant  became  violently  ill  from  the  effects  of  the  small 
morsel  she  had  swallowed. 

*  M.  Voisin  opened  the  dog.     Upon  analysis  the  brioche  alone 
contained  enough  corrosive  sublimate  to  kill  ten  men. 

'  Five  months  I  remained  at  home  paralysed.  On  November  1 9 
I  came  to  Paris. 

( I  saw  the  Minister  Koland.  I  told  him  of  the  existence  of 
the  Iron  Safe.  I  accepted  the  recompense  which  he  gave  me  in 
the  name  of  the  Convention.  My  vengeance  is  complete.  The 
next  day  the  safe  was  discovered.  The  papers  it  contained  passed 
into  the  possession  of  the  Convention.  The  next  year  Louis  XVI, 
and  Marie  Antoinette  mounted  the  scaffold.' 

Such  was  Gamain's  tale.  When  one  affected  to  doubt  him  he 
would  point  to  his  infirmities,  his  paralysed  hand,  his  twisted  leg, 
his  stiffened  joints. 

Gamain  never  received  or  demanded  a  further  reward  for  his 
denunciation  of  the  king. 

Long  afterwards  the  following  decrees  were  passed  by  the 
National  Convention : — 

*  Article  I.     Franpois  Gamain,  poisoned  by  Louis  Capet  on 
May  22,  1792,  shall  enjoy  an  annual  pension  of  the  sum  of  1,200 
livres,  to  count  from  the  date  of  the  poisoning. 

*  Article  II.      The  present  decree  shall  be  inserted  in  the 
Bulletin  of  Correspondence.' 

The  decree  was  adopted  and  printed  in  the  Bulletin,  but  the 
evidence  has  disappeared. 

The  volume  of  the  '  Moniteur '  which  contains  the  matter  has 
been  removed  from  the  Royal  Library. 

Who  then  poisoned  Gramain,  for  he  was  poisoned  undoubtedly  ? 
Assuredly  not  Marie  Antoinette  or  Louis  XVI. 
Was  it  Durey  ? 

Or  was  the    poisoned  food  originally  intended  for  the  king 
himself,  and  in  this  strange  way  was  Gamain  poisoned  ? 
Who  can  tell  ? 
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